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79. *DUS Dacca University Studies, Dacca English i 
80- EA Eastern Anthropologist, Lucknow English n 
81-  *EACS East Asian Cultural Studies, English ; 
Tokyo || 
82: EI Epigraphia Indica, Delhi English í 
83.  *EO Ethical Outlook, California English | 
84-  *EPh. Etudes Philosophiques, Paris French | 
85-  *Et. Ethics, Chicago English i 
86.  *Eth. Ethnos, Stockholm (Sweden) English | 
87. *ETC E.T.C., California (U.S.A.) English ; 
88- EV Epigraphika Vostoka, Moscow Russian | 
89- EW East and West, Rome (Italy) English i 
$0-  *Exp. Expedition, Philadelphia (U.S.A.) English | 
91- *FA France-Asie-Asia, Tokyo Bi-lingual | 
92- FL Folklore, Calcutta English 4 
93.  *GA Gazette Des Beaux-Arts, Paris Bi-lingual | 
94. *GCFT Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italian | 
Italiana (Italy) 
95- *GK Gengo Kenkyu, Tokyo Bi-lingual 
96-  *Hib. Hibbert, London English 
97. *HJAS Harward Journal of Asiatic English 
Studies, Harward 
98- HR History of Religion, Chicago (U.S.A.) English 
99- *HTR Harvard Theological ^ Review, ^ English 
Massachusetts (U.S.A.) 

100.  *Hum. Humanist, Ohio (U.S.A.) English 

101 - IAC Indo-Asian Culture, New Delhi ^ English 

102- **TAnt. Indian Antiquary, Bombay English 

103- **IArc. Indian Archives, New Delhi English 

104- — *IAs. Indo-Asia, ^ Stettgart (West English 

Germany) 
105- IC Islamic Culture, Hyderabad English 
106- *IHO Indian Historical Quarterly, English 
Calcutta 

107-  *II Indo-Iranica, Calcutta Bi-lingual 

108:  *IIJ Indo Iranian Journal, The Hague Bi-lingual 

TOSTE . Indian Journal of Parapsycho- English 

ed logy, Jaipur 
10. *IL Indian Literature; New Delhi English 
111- *"*IMR. Indian Museum Review, -Delhi ^ English 
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Indica, Bombay 
Inquiry, Oslo (Norway) 


Indian Numismatic Chronicle, 


Patna 


Indian Philosophy and Culture, 


Vrindaban 
India Quarterly, Delhi 
Iraq, London 


The Islamic Review, England 


Indian Studies : Past and Present, 


Calcutta 


Journal Asiatique, Paris (France) 


Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, Rajamundry 


Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, New Haven (U. S. A.) 


Journal of Analytical Psychology, 


London 


Journal of the Assam Research 


Society, Gauhati 


Journal of Asian Studies, Michigan 


(U.S.A.) 


Journal of the Asiatic Society, 


Bombay 


Journal of the Asiatic Society, 


Calcutta 


Journal of the Asiatic 
Seoul (S. Korea) 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of | English 
Pakistan, Dacca (Pakistan) 


Journal of Annamalai University, 


Annamalainagar 


Journal of the Bombay Historical 


Society, Bombay 


Journal of the Burma Research 
Society, Rangoon (Burma) 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of 
Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo 


Journal of the Economi 


History of the Or 


English 
English 
English 


English 


English 
English 
English 


English 


French 
English 


English 
English 
English 
English 
English : 


English 


b 


Bi-lingual 


Bi-lingual id 
English — 


Bilingual. 
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*JHR Journal of Historical Research, English 
Ranchi 
JHS Journal of Hellenic Studies, English 
London 
JIBS Journal of Indian and Buddhist Bi-lingual 
Studies, Tokyo (Japan) 
JIH journal of Indian History, © English 
! Trivandrum 
**JIMAIL Journal of Indian Museum Asso- English 
ciation of India, Bombay 
JKer.U Journal of the Kerala University Bi-lingual 
Oriental MSS. Library, Trivan- 
drum 


**7KRCOI Journal of the K.R. Cama Orien- English 
tal Institute, Bombay 


JKU . Journal of the Karnatak Univer- English 
sity, Mysore 
145- JMA Journal of the Music Academy, English 
Madras 
146- **JMPIP Journal of the Madhya Pradesh ^ English 
Itihasa Parishad, Bhopal 
147- JMSB Journal of the Maharaja Sayaji English 
Rao University of Baroda, 
Baroda 2 
148- *JNES Journal of Near Eastern Studies, English — 
Illinios (U.S.A.) ee 
149- JNSI Journal of the Numismatic Society English 
of India, Varanasi 
150: JOB Journal of the Oriental Institute, English 
Baroda 
151. JORM Journal of Oriental Research, English 
Madras 
*JP Journal of Philosophy, New York English 
*JPHS Journal of the Pakistan Historical English 


Society, Karachi (Pakistan) 


Journal of Philosophical Review, ^ English 
New York (U.S.A) ae 


J urnal of th 


= 
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e aorin Society, English 
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Journal, of Royal Central Asian 
Society, London 


Journal of the South-East Asian 
History, Singapore 


Journal of the Siam Society, 
Bankok (Thailand) 


Journal of the Tanjore Sarasvati 
Mahal Library, Madras 


Journal of the University of 
Bombay, Bombay 


Journal of the University of 
Gauhati, Gauhati 


Journal of the University of Poona, 
Poona 


Journal of the U.P. Historical 
Society, Lucknow , 


Journal of the World History, 
Paris (France) 


Journal of the Yoga Institute, 
Bombay 


Karnatak Historical Review, 
Karnatak 


Kala Nidhi, Varanasi 


Koninklijk Neederlandsch 
Aadrijkskundig Genootschap, 


Amsterdam (Netherlands) 
Kant Studien, Koln (Germany) 
Kratkie Soobshchemya o Dok- 


ladakhi Polevikh Teredo aniy 3 


Instituta Anco M 


English 
English 
English 
English 
English 
English 
English 
English 
French 
English 
English 


Hindi 
Bi-lingual — 
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Memoirs of the Institute for English 
Oriental Culture, Tokyo (Japan) 


Mother India, Pondicherry English 


Magadh Mahila College Patrika Bi-lingual 
(Patna University), Patna 


Modern Review, Calcutta English 
Modern Schoolman, Missouri English 
(U.S.A.) 

Marathi Samsodhan Patrika, Bi-lingual 
Bombay 

Museon, Belgique (Belgium) Multi- lingual 
Museum, London English 
Museum Journal, London English 


Marathwada University Journal, Bi-lingual 
Aurangabad 


Mujalla-I-Ulam-I Islamiya Aligarh, Persian 
Muslim World, Hardford, (U.S.A. $9) English 
Natya, New Delhi English 
Narodi Azii Afriki, Moscow Russian 
Nagari Pracharini Patrika, Hindi 


Varanasi ; 
200: *NV NVnien, Leiden (Netherlands) Bi-lingual 
201- OA Oriental Art, London. English ia 
202-  *OC Oriental Culture, Tokyo (Japan) ^ Japanese —— 
203- **OH Our Heritage, Calcutta English 
204- | OHRJ Orissa ^ Historical ^ Research ^ English 
Journal, Bhubaneswar 
OLZ Orientalische Literature Zeitung: 


Journal of Oriental Literature, 

German Leipzig (Germany) 

Orientalia_ (New Series), Rome Multi-lingual 
Orbis, Louvain (Belgium) Multi-lingual. 
Oriens, Leiden (Netherlands) Bi-lingual  . 
— Orientalia Suecana, Uppsala Multi-lingual . 
— (Sweden) 3 i 
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Prace I Materialy, Lodzi (Poland) Polish 
Poona Orientalist, Poona English 
Parishad Patrika, Patna Hindi 
Past and Present, Oxford English 
Pakistan Quarterly, Karachi English 
Prajna, Banaras ‘Bi-lingual 
Philosophical Review, New York English 
Philosophia Reformata, Kampen, Multi-lin- 
(Netherlands) gual 
Purgna, Varanasi Bi-lingual 
Patna University Journal, Patna English 


Quarterly Journal of Mythic English 


Society, Bangalore 
Quarterly Review of Historical English 
Studies, Calcutta $ 

Quest, Bombay English 
Revue D’ Assyriologie et D’ archeolo- French 

gie, Oriental Paris (France) 

Reveue Archaeologique, Paris French 
Religious Digest, Talangana, Ceylon English 

Re’ pertoire D' art et D' archeologie French >` 
Paris (France) 

Royal Central Asian Journal, English 
London 

Revue de la faculty des letters, Persian 
Tobriz (Iran) 
Rivista Degli Studi Orientali, Bi-lin 
Rome, (Italy) ELM 
Revue d l’ Histoire des up 
Paris (France) 
Research Information Bu 
Research Journal of P 
and Social 9 S, 
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Sahitya Patrika, Dacca (Pakistan) 
Sarada Pitha Pradipa, Dwarka, 
Sanskrit Pratibha, New Delhi 
Sanskrit Sushama, Varanasi 

Soviet Sociology, New York 

Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta 
Sukhen, Tehran (Iran) 

Synthese, Dordrecht (Holland) 
Syria, Paris (France) 

South Western Journal of Anthro- 
pology, New Mexico 

'Tamil Culture, Madras 
Thaquafatul—Hind (Indian Culture), 
New Delhi 

Theosophist, Madras 

Theoria, Lund (Denmark) 

Thomist, Washington 

Tripathaga, Lucknow 

United Asia, Bombay 

Uttara Bharati, Agra 

Varada, Bisau, Rajasthan 
Visvabharati Annals, Calcutta 
Visvabharati Quarterly, Calcutta 
Vidya, Ahmedabad 

Vikram Journal, Ujjain 
Vishveshvaranand ^ Indological 
Journal, Hoshiarpur 

Visva Jyoti, Hoshiarpur 

Vedanta Kesari, Madras 

Vallabh "Vidyanagar Research 
Bulletin, Bombay 

Vedanta and the West, Holly- 
wood (U.S.A.) 

World Buddhism, Colombo (Ceylon) 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die kunde 
Sud-Und Ostasiens und Archiv fur 
Indische Philosophie, West Germany 
Year Book of the Royal Asiatic 
Society Bengal, Calcutta 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, 
Wiesbaden (Germany) 


Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, Braun- 
schweig (Germany) uo 
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Basel (Switzerlan 
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EDITORIAL 


The First Number 

The editors are glad to offer the second issue of the Digest of Indo- 
logical Studies to the scholars and students interested in this branch of 
learning. The need for bringing out such a publication was keenly felt 
by all sections of the Indological world, and resolutions to that effect were 
passed in several conferences and gatherings of Orientalists, as pointed 
out in the editorial note in the first issue of the Digest. When, therefore, 
the first number of the Digest appeared on the eve of the XXVI Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, Indian as well as foreign scholars ex- 
pressed their admiration and appreciation for the venture. The Presi- 
dents of all the five Sections of Indology made commendatory references 
to the Digest (vide Messages, Opinions and Suggestions). This inspired 
the editors to work with renewed zeal and vigour to make tbe present 
issue even more useful and comprehensive. 


In order to synchronise the first issue of the Digest with the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, the editors and their colleagues had to 
work hard and contend with tremendous odds. Since the venture was 
new, a great deal of thought had to be devoted to the devising of the plan 
and framework of the Digest. Besides, a skeleton staff had to be recruited 
and trained for this work. Considering the novelty of the scheme, it was 
but natural that the training of the staff should take considerable time. 
Nevertheless, with all limitations and shortcomings, the machinery for the 
publication of the Digest was created and made to work with the result 
that the first issue appeared punctually as planned. 


Comprehensive List of Journals 


As pointed out in the editorial note in the first issue, the materials, 
published in Indological journals, bearing a date between Ist January — 
and 3lst August, 1963, were utilized and abstracted for purposes of that 
issue. The editors had to fix some starting point for the Digest, and it wa: 
decided to be the beginning of 1963. For this purpose, they ransacked all 
the libraries in Delhi and elsewhere and went through all the Indolog 
Journals which could be available to them. Obviously, the num 
£ urnals on antiquarian subjects was quite large, but all o 


Ne ntain matter pertaining di 
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journals appear very late. The editors decided to go py E vos pub- 
lished on the journal, and not by the timing of its EU m ication, 
Some journals, although published later than their gue time, also give the 
date of publication. Such journals bearing the date of Bub ue within 
the prescribed limit have also been utilised. r his was the only practical f 
scheme. Thus the number of journals, bearing dates within the afore- 
said period and containing materials pertaining to Indological subjects, 
was confined to 47 only. Accordingly, the list of journals, which was i 
appended to the first issue, gave the names and numbers of those 47 |: 
journals only. It did not occur to the editois that all the journals, which 
they had selected or consulted. for abridgment, should be included in 
the list, irrespective of the fact whether or not they contained Indological 
matter or published any issue bearing the date within the prescribed period. 


This created the impression in the minds of some scholars that the | 
editors had not been comprehensive in their approach and that their field b 
of enquiry was limited to 47 journals only. Professor Alsdorf of Germany | 
and Professor Nilakanta Sastri of India, in particular, drew the attention | 
of the editors to this fact. But the editors had already clarified the position | 
in paras 5 and 6 of the note published in the first issue. It is not necessary K 
to recapitulate the same here. Suffice it to say that this impression has 
resulted mostly from the list of journals given in that issue, which, as said 
above, did not include all those journals which the editors had selected | 
for the purpose. To avoid that sort of impression, the list of journals in i 
the present number is made to include all those journals which the editors — | 
have consulted and selected for abridgment, irrespective of the fact whether 
they published any issue, bearing the date within the prescribed period, 
or contained any article having a bearing on Indology. In this list, the 
journals which do not contain Indological matter are indicated by a 
mark, and also those which did not bring out any issue bearing the 
date within the fixed limit. Thus, it would be clear that in the first issue 
as well as in the present one, the editors have done their level best to be 
as comprehensive as possible in the matter of utilizing Indological journals. 
Yet it would be presumptuous to claim that they have completely exhausted 
the catalogues of all journals on Indological subjects. Some journals, 
though bearing the date of 1963, appeared or reached the editors after the 
delivery of the manuscript to the press. Hence, naturally, they could 


not be utilized in the present issue. But the material appearing in them 
will be utilized in subsequent issues, 


Material Covered in an Issue 


The Digest being a half-yearly publication 
the material published in journals which avis 
paration of a particular number of the Digest 
cluded in that issue. For instance, 

date June 1964. Its preparation will s 


it has been planned that 
r up to the time thep re- 
is taken up, should be in- 
an issue of the Digest bears the 


tart from January, 1964, and therefore, 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — : H 
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the issue of June 1964 will contain the material appearing during the 
d from July to December 1963. According to this plan, the first 
er of the Digest (December 1963) should have included material 
from January 1963 to June 1963, but, as the plan was still in the making, the 
material up to August 1963 was included therein. In the present issue 
which is dated June 1964, the material up to December 1963 is included. 
But, as the material was too bulky to be included wholly in this number, 
some material of 1963 will appear in the next number dated December 
1964 which will cover, besides the remaining material of 1963, all materials 


up to June 1964. 


perio 
numb 


Numbering of Volumes : 


The first issue of the Digest, which synchronised with the XXVI 
International Congress of Orientalists, was dated December 1963. As 


RTE SD FER EE 


j there appeared only one number in that year, the first volume will consist 
i only of one number. Henceforth, there shall regularly be two issues pub- 
|| lished every year (in June and December). Consequently, the present 
| number is designated as Vol. II Pt. 1. 

i Problem of Foreign Languages 

| The Digest, by its very nature, has to deal with materials published 
| in various languages of the world. It is, therefore, necessary that there 
ü 

E 


should be arrangements for abridging the articles from many foreign 

languages into English. The abridgers have not only to be proficient in 

the languages from which and into which they are required to abridge 

articles, but also to be conversant with the various branches of Indology. 

It may not be difficult to find out such abridgers for such languages, 

as German and French, but for languages like Japanese, it is a 

great problem to search out suitable persons. Considerable work is being 

done in the Japanese language by Japanese scholars in various fields of 

Indology, particularly, in philosophy and religion. It is absolutely neces- 

sary that a complete stock be taken of their contributions and publications. 

The editors, however, faced serious problems in finding competent abridg- 

ers of Japanese articles. They tapped all the resources that could be 

available not only, at Delhi, but also in the whole country, and even wrote — 

repeatedly to scholars in Japan as well as the editors of magazines in the Ü 

Japanese language. Several agencies in Delhi undertook to do this work. — - 

For instance, the Foreign Translation Bureau showed readiness to accept this. 

Work, but after making the editors wait for a considerable time, th 

returned the material undone expressing their inability to do it. Likewi 
the authorities of the School of Foreign Languages, Ministry of Defen 
New Delhi turned a cold shoulder to the editors’ request. The autho 
of the Indian School of International Studies were also w ible. to. 

_ With the work, although they helped the edi 

E d grateful t 
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Japanese Embassy, for one reason or the other, were aa in ee to 
help us in the matter. Other scholars of Japanese, availab e in the country, 
were also not equal to the task. The result, obviously, was that, in spite 
of their strenuous efforts, the editors could get only one antice abridged 
from the Japanese language for inclusion in the present issue. The editois 
are soliciting the co-operation of a number of scholars conversant with that 
language, and hope that they would be able to get a good number of 


abstracts of the articles in Japanese for the next issue. 


What has been stated above in regard to the Japanese language applies 
more or less to other foreign languages like, Chinese, Indonesian, Italian, 
Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Greek, Russian, etc. Recently it came to the 
editors’ notice that some articles on Indology appear in Korean magazines 
also. They will have to tackle the problem of Korean language as well 
as some other less familiar foreign languages. However, they fervently 
hope that with the passage of time, all such difficulties will be overcome, 
and a machinery would be set up to run the Digest in a comprehensive 
and satisfactory manner. 


Number of Abstracts in the Present Issue 


The number of journals selected for the present issue is 285 and the 
articles abstracted therein are 398 as against 215 in the first issue. The 
number of languages, from which they have been abstracted, is 12. It 
will thus be realized that the present issue marks a distinct improvement 
| upon the previous number. 


: Selection of Articles 


While editing the matter for the second issue, the editors felt that all 
the articles published in the journals claiming to be of research nature 
are not characterised by any originality in regard to the discovery or inter- 
pretation of facts. Some of them are either mere repetitions of the works 
of others or mere compilations of data without proper connecting links. 
‘There are also some papers which are either unconvincing in argumenta- 
tion or jejune in judgment. Up to the present issue of the Digest, the 
editors have more or less abstracted all the articles published in Indologi- 
] journals, but, in future, they reserve the tight of by-passing such articles 
are, in their opinion, below the mark. Opinion in this matter may 
usally differ. The editors crave the indulgence of scholars whose articles 
s not been abstracted in the Digest. It is hoped that the dropping of 
articles will not be interpreted as the want of comprehensiveness. 


a eee ee 
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already stated, all articles of 1963, which were abstracted for the present 
issue, could not be utilized in the present issue without increasing its size. 
Hence some abstracts of articles have been reserved for inclusion in the next 
issue. Although it is proposed to drop the articles that are below the 
standard, yet it is certain that the size of the future issues will increase. 
Even at present the subscription of the Digest has been fixed at its cost price. 
But in future the cost of production will increase and it may be necessary 
to revise the price about which a decision might be taken in course of 
time by the University. Considering the cost of printing and the pay- 
ments to be made for abstracting articles, especially from foreign languages, 
the readers will appreciate the financial burden on the publishers and will 
not mind the revision of the subscription. 


Information regarding Doctoral Theses and Research Institutions 


As in the first issue, there is a section devoted to information regarding 
Doctoral theses and research institutions. While compiling this section, it 
was planned that there should be no repetition or over-lapping in regard 
to material published in the first issue. In the case of Research Institutes, 
usually their publications for the last ten years are noticed. But some- 
times the notes supplied by them did not contain the exact dates of their 
publications and occasionally some old publications are of outstanding 
importance. In such cases, all of them have been briefly noticed. 


Usage of the term ‘Indology’ 


There remains. some vagueness regarding the usage of the term 
‘Indology’. The literal meaning of the term as ‘knowledge about India’ 
is restricted by usage to imply only knowledge about ancient India, 
although in some countries like the U.S.S.R., this term is used in its litera 
sense and includes knowledge about mediaeval and modern India a 
But the editors have used it in its restricted sense as relating to ancient 
India. Accordingly, this term is taken to include the study of ancient Ind 
Archaeology, Arts and Crafts, Epics and Puranas, Epigraphy 
Numismatics, Geography, History, India and the World, Law, 
Administration, Linguistics and Grammar, literature 
Philosophy and Religion, Positive Sciences, Social an 
tutions and Vedic Studies. Broadly speaking, the | 
these studies is the establishment of 

» the study of Epics and Pur: 
and Rhetor 
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It is possible that in a few stray instances, there are certain deviations from 
this particular scheme of things, but, by and large, the endeavour is to 


adhere to it. 


Difficulties Regarding Research Information ore 
The editors are experiencing great difficulties in procuring informa. 
tion regarding research, publications and allied activities of the universities | 
and Indological Research Centres in India and abroad. In most cases, | 
the supply of the required information 1$ not quick, regular and ; 
comprehensive. Sometimes repeated requests and queries from the | 
Digest Department do not elicit any reply. The editors, therefore, make a 
: fervent appeal to all the Universities and Indological Institut:ons to keep. 
ons nding the neczssary information regularly to make the section of | 
‘Research Institutions in India and abroad’ more comprehensive. | 
| 


The editors reiterate their conviction, which is shared by a majority 
of scholars, that an undertaking of the nature of the Digest of Indological | 
Studies, necessitates the co-operation and collaboration of a large number | 

- of agencies and sources. It is their firm belief and hope that every scholar | 
devoted to Indological studies would deem it his or her duty to provide i 
requisite information to them in order to enable them to keep abreast of | 
the latest developments in the vast field of Indological studies. It is only | 
on the basis of such co-operation that they have ventured to undertake this — | 
ambitious project. It is hoped that the process of the improvement of the 
Digest will go on from issue to issue and year to year. 


EDITORS 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


As most of the subscribers have paid Rs. 30/- 
two issues of the Digest, their subscri ; 
present issue (Vol. II Pt, 1) also. 

. either only for Vol. II Pt. 2 or along 


(or equivalent) for 
ption will cover the price of the 
In future, the subscribers may P2Y 
with it, also for Vol. III Pts. 1 and 2: - 
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I. ARCHA OLOGY 


Abu Imam 
STR ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM (1814-1893) : THE FIRST PHASE 
OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Cunningham's career falls into two parts—the first, his army life 


up to 1860, and the second, as the Director of the Archaeological Survey 
until 1885. Contact with Prinsep and Wilson aroused his interest in 


Indian archaeology. Ranjit Singh’s French general Ventura got the 
mounds of the Panjab and N.W.F.P. dug; Captain Cautley discovered the 
remains of an ancient town near Behat; Masson, Honigberger, Gerard, 
Keramat Ali and Mohan Lal sent vast numismatic and epigraphic materials 
to Prinsep. Brahmi and Kharosthi scripts were deciphered. Turnour 
identified Piyadasi of the inscriptions with Agoka. In the same decade of the 
thirties of the 19th century, Buddhism was discovered by Hodgson, Turn- s 
our, Csoma, Rémusat, Burnouf and Lassen. In 1836, the travels of 
Fa-hien were translated by Rémusat, Klaproth and Landresse to be foll- 
owed in 1857 and 1858 by the translation of the itinerary of Hsüan Tsang 
by Stanislas Julien. All thisfired the imagination of Cunningham and made 
him interested in Buddhism. Thus was ushered in the period of Buddhism- fi 
centred archaeology. EE. 


Cunningham travelled on horseback, by bullock-cart, on elephants, | 
camels and even on foot and had to contend with tremendous odds. His | 
chief aim was to identify the cities and the buildings there as seen by 
Hsüan Tsang. His definition of archaeology almost savours of anthr 
pology and sociology. His interest in pre-history was aroused by Lyel 
Lubbock, Tylorand Morgan. Healsostruck at the idea of stratigraphy 
at Multan and Bodh Gaya. Though he did not dig whole sites and dug 
only trenches in parts of them, he sometimes tools noptic view of urba 
developments as at Taxila. i 


: As a numismatist, epigraphist and geographer, 
mportant COCHE bu s field was confined t 
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Allehin, Bridget Ee 
THE INDIAN STONE AGE SEQUENCE 


Burkitt and Commiade divided the pre-Neolithic cultures of India | 
| Series I, II, III and IV and suggested that . | 


into four major groups. called 
these corresponded in general terms to the Lower, Middle and Upper 


Palaeolithic and Mesolithic cultural groupings recognised in Europe, 


In the light of the growing body of material, itis becoming more and 
more apparent that this four-fold classification. of pre-Neolithic cultures 
does not provide a suitable framework. It assumes that two major groups 
occupied this position. as did the Mousterian and Upper Palaeolithic in 
Europe. But in spite of constant search over a long period, no blade and 
burin industry equivalent to those of Upper Palaeolithic Europe or Western 
“Asia has come to light and the industries which occupied the stratigraphic 
position between the hand-axes and the microliths seem to form a single 
major group with a number of local and temporal variants. 


The author, therefore, recognises the need for a three-fold grouping 
of pre-Neolithic cultures into hand-axe industries. flake industries and 
3 microlithic industries respectively and the terms most appropriate for these 
three groups are Early, Middle and Late Stone Age. z 


Early Stone Age industries of India and Pakistan have a distinct 
character of their own and from finds in river-gravels we can trace a general 
evolutionary trend towards smaller, finer and more varied forms and also 


‘towards the emergence of a flake-tool tradition, much as this is seen in 
Africa and Europe. 


The Indian Middle Stone Age is characterised first and foremost by 
the manufacture of flake-tools, a tradition which may very well have deve- 
loped locally out of the hand-axe and chopping tool industries of the Early 
Stone Age. In the flake industries, quartzite is seldom used and in the 

later Middle Stone Age industries, these tools are further reduced in size 
and they seem to trend more and more towar dex thus the change 
trom one group of techniques to another was effected without a sudden 
"break by the acquisition of new techniques and dropping old ones bit by 
bit, rather than by:a sudden sweeping change. The Middle Stone Age 


plex asa whole appears to cover the Breatcr part of the Indial 
insula. 
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Central-India was Late Stone Age paradise inhabited by people who 
hunted, danced and made tools and weapons of great delicacy. In South 
India we find that quartz is once more the predominant raw material. Fine 
pifacial pressure flaked points, all made of quartz, are unique in India 
and in a number of regions, the Late Stone Age culture definitely 
precedes the earliest settlements. 


—JRAI Vol. XCIII Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 210-34 


Antonini, C. S. 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE EXCAVATION OF THE NECRO- 
POLISES FOUND IN WESTERN PAKISTAN : 


In 1961-62 the Italian Archaeological Mission excavated the localities 
called Butkara II, Katelai I, Loebanr I covering a total area of 1,640 
square metres. 


Butkara lI lies in a zone rich in Buddhist monuments and is quite 
close to the sacred area of Butkara I. Forty-eight tombs have been found 
there, which can be divided into two types marked by inhumation and 
cremation of the body respectively. The necropolis of Katelai, 160 metres 
in direct line from the road which joins Saidu Sharif (Swat State) to the 
village of Katelai, is oriented in a south-west north-east sense with the 
dead placed with their heads to the slope (south-west). To the south 
rise the ruins of a siūpa, which has not yet been excavated nor studied. 
The necropolis of Loebànr lies close to the road, which joins the centre of 
Mingora to the small village of Dangram. 


The pottery consisting mainly of a kind of brandy bowls and offering — 
stands found at these sites is incised. Its colour may be red (or lucid red) 
or grey (and grey-black). The decorative motifs are all obtained by 
incision. "The decoration is geometric formed of lines and points. 


Metal objects—consisting mainly of large pins of copper or bron: 
of two types, those with a flat circular head and those with a pyramidal | 
head—indicate a rather tranquil life and an activity of harvesters. Som 
small leaves of silver and some pieces of iron are also found. i 
beads in semi-precious stone, biconical whorls, red and grey in « 
disc-shaped objects with central groves, terracotta figurines, bi 

and male and animals, have been discovered at these sites. - 
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Balasubrahmanyam, S. R. 
KHAJURAHO 


Tradition has it tha 
these, only 20 have survived. 
the nagara style. The high basement, alc i 
light, the rhythmic setting of a series of miniature Sikha as (uru-syr.gas) 
round the main £ikhara, and the compact architectural A of all the 
component parts are some distinct regional features peculiar to Khajuraho, 


t there existed 85 temples at Khajuraho. Of 
They arc the most magnificent temples of 
the balconied windows to admit 


The fully developed Khajuraho temple consists of (1) garbhagyha 
and (2) antarála, both surrounded by a (3) pradaksina, (4) mahamandapa, 
(5) mandapa and (6) ardha-mandapa adorned with a graceful torana. 


The Khajuraho temples can be classified into-three groups, viz., 
eastern, western and southern. 


The eastern group comprises the Brahma (really a Siva) temple 
enshrining a Caturmukha-linga, the Vamana temple and the Visnu temples 
called Kakra and Javari. The Gantai temple is in ruins. There are two 
Jain temples also dedicated to Adinatha or Rsabhadeva. 


The western group comprises Caunsatha Yogini temple, Siva, V isnu, 
Surya, Varaha and Devi temples. Inscriptional evidence exists regarding 
the construction of Laksmana (954 A.D.), Jain Pargvanatha (955 A.D.) 
and Vigvanatha (1002 A.D.) temples. The Kandariya Mahadeva temple 
(early 11th century) has all the components of a Chandella temple. It is 
the most magnificent, the very gem of Chandella architecture. In the Varaha 


temple the entire body of the boar is covered with figures of Hindu gods 
and goddesses. 


The southern group has the Duladeo temple, the finest in the group, 
and the Caturbhuja temple. 


A few Buddhist temples also should have existed in this area, but no 
traces of them are left. 


At the touch of the Chandella sculptor, the stone is flushed with 
emotion and activity. The Indian artist never attempted to record facts, 
but depicted what his cultivated imagination and intuition conceived. He 
struggled for self-expression under divine inspiration. Nude figures in 
ecstatic embraces and sex-postures, a lady holding a mirror and lost in 
her own beauty, Salabhay jtkas, a mother feeding a child, dancing gandharvas 
playing on flutes, etc., are all ‘saga’ in stone. The E sculptures are 
A ee one sete as indispensable in temple architecture, as 
d NS E ur the other vulgar and degrading as à 

= —JORM Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1959 
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Dutta, P.C. : 
MICROLITHS FROM NAGARJUNAKONDA VALLEY 

The microliths are made of fine-grained silicious rocky elements 
including quartz crystals, agate, jasper and chert. They can be grouped 
into blades (22.44%), points (13.01 %) , scrapers(16.32%) lunates (12.24%), 
burins, perforators, crescentic tools, trapeze, core and utilized flakes. The 
constituting elements of this industry are the non-geometric forms (97.64%) 
and alleged geometric form (2.04%) in the main industry is non- 
geometric. The technique employed in the making of artifacts is crude 
except an evolved technique such as blunting in a few specimens. 


—EA Vol. XVI No. 2, May-August 1963, pp. 138-45 


Hegde, Karunakara 
EXAMINATION OF A BRONZE AXE FROM SOMNATH 


The axe measuring 9.6 cms. at the edge and 9 cms. at the butt was 
excavated from the stratified chalcolithic levels of the latter half of the 2nd 
millennium B.C. at Somnath, in 1956. The chalcolithic people of Saurastra 
got the supply of copper from centres outside Saurastra viz., Babai, Khetri, 
Singhana and Dabibo in Rajasthan. The author remarks that the absence 
of silver and presence of cobalt in the bronze axe possibly indicate that the 
object was perhaps actually cast at Babai (where chalcopyrite is associated 
with traces of cobalt minerals). The author also traces the source of tin 
employed for casting the bronze to the district of Banaskantha in Gujarat 
and points out the metallurgical contents of the axe and concludes that the 
insignificant amount of arsenic and the required amount of tin in thebronze ^ 
show that the craftsmen, who cast this alloy tool, possessed considerable 
experience in the metallurgy of bronze. 


—7OIB Vol. XII No. 4, June 1963, pp. 366-69 


KONFERENTSIA PO ARXEOLOGII AZII (ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE OF ASIA) 


The ‘International Conference on Archaeology of Asia’ was held in — | 
Delhi in 1961, to commemorate the Centenary celebration of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. 


Besides Indian scholars, representatives from countries like Engla 
Afghanistan, Burma, Holland, Greece, Denmark, Indonesia, Mala 
Mongolia, Nepal, Pakistan, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Thailand, Turkey, France, 
German Federal Republic, Ceylon, Sweden and Japan took part i 


A. Gho 


the scho] 
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ropean terminology does not suit the materials of Indian 
relics of the Stone Age. He said that there were two types of-culture in 


palaeolithic period—Madras culture and Sohan culture. The Sohan 
in the Northern and North-Western parts of India, 


Iture is influenced by Euro-African prehistory 
ern influence in the second. He also spoke 
he history of India. 


traditional Eu 


culture spread widely 
He believes that Madras cu 
culture and that there is East 
of the various problems of t 

The representatives from different couniries greatly contributed to 
the study of the history of India. Among them are: R. Breadwood, Pro- 
fessor, Chicago University. He discussed the problem of primitive people 
in Asia and spoke about the connection of “Homo sapiens’ with the stone- 
industry of India and Asia. The representative from the Colombo Uni- 
S. Paranavitan laid stress on the study of various types of 
architecture of Asiatic countries and of the influence of Indian art on the 
art of Asiatic countries. K. Nag, General Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, in his thesis Indian Archaeology and the Soviel Horizon spoke about 
the Indo-Soviet relations in ancient history. He spoke about the work 
and publications of the researches of the Soviet people on the history of 
Buddhism, Indian archaeology and history of ancient Khorezm. A. P. 
Pandey's report is concerned with the hydrography of Western India. 
He laid stress on the influence. of climate on man. Accordingly, he ex- 
plained the spread of Aryans in the Indus valley and Indo-Gangetic plain. 
A majority of reports wereconcerned with various aspects of ancient civili- 
zation of the Indus valley and history of Harappa. Some of the reports are: 
Nanavati's report Problems of Chronology of Harappan Cities in Gujaral is 
based on the discovery of relics of Harappan culture in the Indus valley 


versity, 


and Gujarat. In his opinion, Harappan settlement once was more in 


Gujarat than in the Indus valley. K.N. Sarkar's report Indian Civilization 
and its early connection with Iran in the light of new dates is notable. Research 
reports on cultural relations with India and Western Asia are many, 
1.2, 9. R. Rao's Lothal and Western Asia. 


Great attention is given to the study of Megalithic culture of 
Southern India. Some ofthe reports on this topic are : 


N. R. Bannerji's Chronology of Megaliths in South India, where he repeats 
that Dravida culture never occupied the whole of India. N. Ramesan 
confirmed in his report that the black-red vessel shows the influence of 


Neolithic culture of South India. Harmendorf compared the Megalithic 


relics of Nepal with those of India. Reports of B. K. Chatterji and G- D. 
mm ee Study of Racial Analysis of the People af Harappa and A.R- 
itra’s New Problems of Constructing Racial history of India in the light of the 


s uie researches in Western Asia, are some of the important works in their 
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in the light of the new archaeological discovery, is concerned with the problem 
of the Saka influence on Indian history. T. A. Trofimovas’s report, Popu- ` 
lation of Central Asia inthe Neolithic and Bronze periods and their connection with 
India throws light on the relation between the people of India and those 


of Central Asia. 
—SE No. IT, 1963, pp. 145-52 


Lal, B. B. | 
A PICTURE EMERGES: AN ASSESSMENT OF THE CARBON-14 
DATINGS OF THE PROTO-HISTORIG CULTURES OF THE 
INDO-PAKISTAN SUB-CONTINENT 


The author has given a summary of the results of the Carbon-14 
datings of the proto-historic cultures of Kili Ghul Mohammad, Kot Diji, 
Damb Sadaat, Kalibangan, Lothal, Mohenjo-daro, Ahar, Eran, Navdatoli, 
Nevasa, Burzahom and Utnur. The non-geometric, non-pottery microli- 
thic industries at Birbhanpur in the north and the Ter? sites in the south are 
followed by the culture found in lowest levels at Ranghnaj, where the 
geometric element made its appearance in the microlithic industry. A 
picture of people using pottery and geometric microliths is also afforded 
by the cave-shelters of central India. But none of the aforesaid stages 
has been dated. Thus the Carbon-14 datings for the pre-pottery village. 
culture of Kili Ghul Mohammad (Period I) 3690+85 B.C. and 35104515 
B.C. are of great value. Kili Ghul Mohammad III marks the infiltration 
of copper of a painted pottery (black on red) tradition and may be dated 
about 3000 B.C. The Kot Diji culture, stratigraphically pre-Harappan, 
may have commenced around 2700 B.C. This may also be the date of the s 
other pre-Harappan Chalcolithic cultures of the north-west, such as those — 
at Amri, Quetta, Periano Ghundai, etc. zT. 


So far there is no Carbon-14 determination for the early levels of — 
Harappa culture. But its end at Kalibangan took place about 2000 B.C. - 
at Lothal in the 19th century B.C. and at Mohenjo-daro atabout 1700 B.C. 
Contemporary with this culture was that of the Polished stone-axe people — 


E Utnur and somewhat later that of the neolithic pit-dweller at Burzahom | 
in Kashmir. - 


The central Indian Chalcolithic culture, as represented at Navdat 
and Eran is broadly assignable to the second and third quarters of 
B isum B.C. The Ahar culture dates back to cir. 1800 

: Ge, AS the date of the Banas culture south of the Vindhyas. 

alcolithic culture, as represented at Nasik, Jorwe, Neva 

~oelongs to the 13th-14th centuries B.C., which is also the 
trous Red Ta estate eae Pak RODEO Ee 
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ince the samples were mixed up with root-lets, the author is not ready to 
si ree : tee : 
accept this date and awaits further determination from other PGW sites. 


— AI Nos. 18-19, 1962-63, pp. 208-21 


Ghosh, S.S. and Krishna Lal 


_B., Bhola Nath 
Lcip Ub ol M D OTHER EXPLORATIONS IN 


EXCAVATION AT RANGPUR AN 
GUJARAT Soe 

Rangpur is a small village in Limbdi Taluka of district Surendra- 
nagar in Gujarat, situated on the bank of the river Bhadar, 85. miles south- 
westofAhmedabad. The excavation has revealed three main cultures— 
a pre-pottery microlithic culture, the Harappa culture and the post- 
Harappa Lustrous Red Ware culture, respectively assigned here to periods 
I.IIand III. There are three sub-periods in period II, viz., II A, IT B 
and II C. . 


Several microliths unassociated with pottery were recovered from the 
gravel-lens, which, in turn, is succeeded by a 3 ft. thick barren layer of silt 
separating the microlithic deposit from the Harappan one. The succeed- 
ing culture represents a late phase of the mature Harappa culture assign- 
able to a date ranging from 2000 to 1500 B.C., when almost all the major 
ceramic types, tools, weapons and personal ornaments characteristic of the 
Harappa culture were in use. The first Harappa settlement in the north- 
western sector of the mound was destroyed by a flood in cir. 1500 B.C., 
whereupon, the inhabitants shifted to the central and western parts. The 
fabric of the ceramic wares in period II B is found to be coarse, indicating 
a decadent phase, lasting for about 400 years after the destruction of the 
first township of the Harappan settlers at Rangpur. At the end of 
the 2nd millennium B.C., there were signs of the revival of certain 
earlier traditions and evolving of new ones in period II C. The earthenware 
came to be painted more frequently and an attractive red lustre was pro- 
duced on the surface by varnishing and applying a red slip, even though 
the fabric was coarse. New shapes of vessels were slowly evolved from the 
earlier ones and terracotta animal figurines became popular. 


By 1000 B.C., the ceramic tradition was handed down, in a modified 
form, by the Harappans to their successors in two stages, the earlier of which 
is noted for a general degeneration of the fabric of dics ceramic wares and 
the later for the evolution of new types. The gradual evolution of the 
Lustrous Red Ware culture from the Harappa culture is the second major 
contribution made by the excavation atRangpur, underlining the survival 
of the Harappa culture with a poor material POTON in a relatively 
isolated region like Kathiawar for about five centuries even after its dis- 
appearance from the Indus valley. 


— The wide dispersal of the Harappa culture all over Gujarat has been. ^ 


. brought to light by thediscovery of nearly 40 Harappan and late Harapp?? 
x CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 3 
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sites in the course ofa village-to-village survey of the region undertaken 
during the years 1953-1958. They suggest that a maritime route’ was 
taken by the Harappans during their southward march from Sind to 
Gujarat. After the washing away of the Harappansettlement at Gujarat by 
3 a flood incir. 2000 B.C., some ofthe inhabitants seem to have left Lothal 


andsettled at Rangpur and even up to Bhagatrav near Surat. 


Floods caused a dislocation of the Harappan settlements in the Kathia- 
war peninsula resulting in a mass movement of people from Kathiawar 
towards central India and the Deccan through north Gujarat, where.two 
i post-Harappan sites, Kanasutaria and Sujnipur, noted for Lustrous Red 
K Ware and the black-and-red ware vessels, have been located. 


—AI Nos. 18-19, 1962-63, pp. 5-207 


Mehta, R. N. 

ANCIENT BUNDS IN SABARKANTHA DISTRICT, GUJARAT STATE 
a This is a detailed description of twenty bunds, the existence of which 
was revealed while excavating at Devnimori, Taluka Bhiloda, district 
Sabarkantha. The article is illustrated by ten photographs. 


The bund in the Rampur area could be placed in the first millen- 
nium of the Christian Era. At Jambusar-Dadhalia, the temple containing 
the image mahisasura-marding suggests that it is earlier than the I6thcentury 
A.D. Chronologically the bund at Debar is the most interesting one. The 
temples there show that they might belong to the 15th century A.D. and 
hence the bund would predate it. To the east of this bund lies a Paliya 
which could be ascribed to 12th-13th centuries A.D. Its presence suggests 
that in these centuries the bund might already have been broken. 


; All the evidence put together suggests that these bunds were built 
in a period which is earlier than the 11th-12th centuries. The bricks used 
point to a still earlier period. It is reasonable to assume that before 15th 
century A.D. these bunds had gone out of use. 


Most of these bunds have very small breaches. If they are filled 
ES the tanks are commissioned for use, they will provide interesting data - 
or a comparative study of old and new methods of irrigation. Da 


—FOIB Vol. XII No. 4, June 1963, pp. 359-65 — 


Mehta, R. N. 


ANTIQUITIES FROM DASARATH 
= Details of 
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ascribed to a period from 6th to 8th century A.D. On the basis of this 
ecmparison, the Dasarath group may be assigned to the period from 6th 
to 8th century A.D. The stratigraphic observations reveal that at the site 


of the Navadurga temple, there was a brick structure of an earlier date. 


The images at Dasarath belong to the saptamat rka group and not to 
the Navadurga group which has other iconographic characteristics, Thus 
the name Navadurga temple raises an interesting question. Historically, 
Navadurga worship is comparatively late and the name applied to this 
temple scems to be the result of confused thinking and bad observation, 
The only justification for this name rests on the fact that there were nine 
images both of gods and goddesses at this site. These nine figures were 
probably thought to be goddesses and that would account for the name, 


The cumulative evidence of the antiquities available so far at Dasarath 
points out that the early inhabitants of this village built brick temples 
dedicated to mother goddesses. They worshipped the saptamatrkds in the 
middle and the later part of the Ist millennium A.D. 


—JMSB Vol. XII No. 1, April 1963, pp. 53-57 


Misra, V. N. 
PALAEOLITHIC CULTURE OF WESTERN RAJPUTANA 


The author has carried out explorations in the areas covered by the 
rivers Bandi and Luni and has discovered valuable material belonging to 
the Palaeolithic Age. This material consists of tools and implements made 
of quartzite, sandstone, siliceous minerals and lava rocks. A majority 
of implements has been made on flakes. They are generally small and show 
different types of flaking techniques. 


The author has discussed the general characteristics of different tool 
types, has described the representative specimens and has examined the 


cultural aspect of the industry in relation to the data from other parts of 
India. 


—BDCRI Vol. XXI, 1960-61, issued 1963, pp. 85-156 


Patel, Ambalal J- 
FRAGMENTS OF CERAMICS 


Pottery is virtually indestructible, even though the whole of the 
vessel may not be discovered from excavations of the pre-historic sites. On 
pottery fragments, we find incised lines, zigzags, geometrical designs 47 


pattern and stylistic forms which gave expression of the decorative instincts 
of the early man. 


e clay 


Sometimes we find impressions of grain or other seeds on th 


which may throw light on the food resources. In ancient times food was = 
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laced on the tombs for the use of the spirit of the dead. No wonder pottery 
s described as an ‘alphabet of archaeological chronology.’ 


—JGRS Vol. XXV No. 100, October 1963, pp. 319-22 


Puglisi, S. M. 

ITALIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL MISSION IN AFGHANISTAN, 
PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE RESEARCHES AT HAZAR 
SUM (SAMANGAN) : 


Hazar Sum was an important junction on the old caravan route, 
which here branched in the direction of the Kunduz valley and was pre- 
sumably one of the ways connecting India and the routes of Central Asia. 
Today it is a deserted valley 16 kms. north-west of Samangan. In this 
paper, the results of the exploration of this site by the Italian Archaeolo- 
gical Mission in Afghanistan are given. 


Local stone industry mainly reflects the Clactonian technique: Large 
flakes as well as medium and small-sized ones and laminar flakes, 
usually thick, are evident there. The dwellings hewn out of the 
rock are usually characterised by one sole axis with three rooms 
inter-communicating by means of small arches; only in a few isolated cases 
is there a fourth that may be an adjunct. The use of slabs vertically in- 
serted in accordance with megalithic technique for the construction of 
buildings, sacred or funerary in character, is a widespread phenomenon. 
The megalithic structures are at any rate contemporary with the rock- 
hewn cave-dwellings. The influence of the Greek-Bactrian heritage may be 
glimpsed in the taste evident in mural decoration showing a preference for 
bright, contrasting colours, and the use of plastic elements which, though 
exuberant, is disciplined by a rigorous sense of composition. 


From the 3rd to the 6th century A.D. nomadic peoples and invaders 
or conquerors from many parts may have contributed’ to the decline of 


Hazar Sum as an organically constructed town, but the use of the caves as 
shelters never ceased. 


—EW Vol. XIV Nos. 1-2, March-June 1963, pp. 3-12 


Raikes, R. L. um 
OF A PREHISTORIG BIGHROME WARE FROM THE PLAINS | 
- "ALUCHISTAN (WEST PAKISTAN) 


Words Prehistoric mound near the abandoned railway station 
i: us n miles south of Sibi, on the road from Quetta to K 

: ae ipe of bichrome pottery and notched r 
Wo colours, black and a shade of brown 
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morphological and stratigraphical analysis of finds presupposes. 
3 Ki ar rare 
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What is unusual is the use of the second colour Som s p chevron 
patterns, etc., outlined in black. The most striking para z come tom 
Samarra and Nineveh, but they also exist at Uruk, er 5 Sialk, Tell 
Hassuna, Tell Baghoz and Arpachiya. The most ue e me all: 
over geometric design, the almost invaria ble use ol inoue | moti S(whether 
as chevrons, lattices, crosses, iriangles within triangles), is not found d 
all on other Pakistan sites, whereas it is found in Samarran levels in Iraq. 
The next most typical element—the complete absence of curved lines or of 
anything approaching naturalistic motifs, such as sigmas, etc. ,—is seldom 
found (only in much simpler designs) in Pakistan but is usually found in 


early Samarran ware. 


The date for Pirak is around 5000 B.C. It sets back the date of the 
earliest chalcolithic settlement of West Pakistan by about 2000 years. It 
emphasises the need for regarding the whole zone from the fertile crescent 
to the Indus as a cultural whole within which movement of people and 
ideas has gone on practically throughout the chalcolithic (and probably 
neolithic) periods. 


—EW Vol. XIV Nos. 1-2, March-June 1963, pp. 56-68 


Ramachandran, K. S. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INDIAN MEGALITHS 


Here is presented an Addendum to the Bibliography on Indian 
Megaliths, published earlier. About twelve contributions are recorded 
and their contents are summarised. Then follow the relevant definitions 
of the megalithic types in tabular form as set out by four pioneers, vig.» 
Krishnaswami, Taylor, Mackenzie and Breeks. 


—Q JMS Vol. LIV Nos. 1-2, April-July 1963, pp. 52-68 


Ray, Niharranjan 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN INDIA TODAY 


Archaeology is distinct and different from  art-history and 
ancient history, though they are closely interdisciplinary. History En 
with the beginning of writing in a given civilization; what goes before 15 
pre-history or proto-history and is not the concern of the historian. p 1 
archaeology, on the other hand, seeks to reconstruct the material civiliza- 
tion of man since the earliest times; - A 


Modern archaeology is fast becoming an independent scientific dis- 
cipline: Modern ways of archaeological reconnaissance and exploration 
include not only chance-finds and: surface-indications on the ground bu 
also recent methods of geophysics, soil-science, aerial photograP?P 
electromagnetism, under-water detection; etc, Even in excavation MS 

) now? 
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ledge of fundamentals of chemistry, physics and geology, besides a very 
close observation of every single shade of discoloration or trace of imprint 
left in or on the earth. Problems of dating have come to adopt scientific 
methods, ¢.g-» the study of typology, stratigraphy, distribution and 
B n in determining relative chronology, and dendrochronology, 
radiocarbon tests, astronomical calculations, fluorine-contents of bones, 


magnetic measurement for pottery, etc. 


The author has shown how in the field of pre-historic, proto-historic 
and historic archaeology there have been significant advances that have 
filled many gaps in our knowledge of the history of India. 


—Al Nos. 18-19, 1962-63, pp. 222-29 


Sankalia, H. D. 
PROTOHISTORY IN INDIA 


Proto-history in India includes two things: (a) a study of the history 
and culture embodied in our Vedic and Puranic literature, (b) the 
Chalcolithic culture and Bronze Age cultures of Northern and Peninsular 
India which have been discovered during the last ten years or so. -The 
author continues his investigations on the second aspect. 


The excavations at Lothal and in BACA have proved that the 
Indian civilization was maritime in character and could boast of a number 
of ports. The bull and the pippal leaf motif proves that the cultures in 
Baluchistan, Sind and the Panjab were derived from Indian sources. 


The dates of this civilization, established by the Carbon-14 tests, 
range between 2500 B. C. and 1800 B. C. The inference of Mortimer Whee- 
ler and Fairservis that this civilization was destroyed or modified by the 
Aryans in about 1500 B. C. or 1200 B. C. is not justified. The Aryans must 
have come to India by 2000 B.C. and this again fits well with the C-14 
dates about the destruction of the Harappa civilization and the emergence 
of the later Chalcolithic cultures in several parts of India. Besides the 
urban and other developed cultural centres, there were settlements of | 
agneultural-cum-pastoral communities almost all over India. 


F our groups of cultures designated after the distinctive pottery fabrics 
ee un : 
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The last three are dated by C-14 method to a period of about 2000 


to 1000 B. C. The first has been closely associated with sites mentioned in 


the Mahabharata which is very likely the product of the Mahabharata 


people. 
— BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 239-36 


Soundara Rajan, K. V. 
FRESH LIGHT ON THE HIRA GATE, DABHOI 

Hira Gate is renowned for its intricate stone carving and architec- 
tural embellishments. That Debhoi was founded earlier than the mediaeval 
times and was equipped with fortifications and gates is almost established. 


The Pragasti of Somesvara and slightly later works mention only the 
temple of Vaidyanatha in this gate and do not mention Kalikamata temple 
which is the main focus of local ritual usage now. The only inscriptional 
reference to the latter isin Marathi. It belongs to the reign of Damaji Rao 
Gaekwad and is of the first half of the 18th century A. D. This inscription 
does not mention Vajdyanatha at all. It is, therefore, not very unlikely 
that well before this time the Vaidyanatha temple had been irredeemably 
laid low by successive spoliation. 


Essentially a gateway structure with all the defensive and functional 
character, Hira Gate is almost a solitary example of an elaborate temple 
complex having been cleverly dovetailed into a gate. 


—JOIB Vol. XII No. 4, June 1963, pp. 377-83 


Soundara Rajan, K. V. 
TECHNOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL INDICES OF OUR EARLY 
SOCIETIES : 


From early times, human mind visualised art and craft as a homo- 


geneous concept. When man passed from Palaeolithic savagery to the bar- 
barism of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages, he began to live in villages and 


use characteristic ceramics for the daily necessities. Mention may be made 
of a number of crafts, such as pottery, metallurgy, bead-making, terracotta, . 
etc. Applied technological activities like smelting, smithy, casting, making 
of pottery and carts were the symbols of remarkable technical knowledge 
and cultural insight. The colour-schemes in the paintings on pottery were 
fine examples of purposeful effort. The channel spouts and wine-glass- 
type-vessels found at Navdatoli help us in visualising the Indo-Iranian 
contact. Painted grey ware at places as distant as Thessaly in Greece and in 
the Upper Gangetic basin and southern Panjab in India help us in tracing 


the Aryans to a common source. With the consolidation of the tribal units 


in the Epic period, the needs of.refined life and- defence requirements ce e 
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to the development of the arts of making weapons and ornaments, as is 


clear from archaeological finds. 


It is curious to note that gold had not been employed for regular 
coinage except in the form of ingots or pieces of specific weights. Combs, 
ins, buttons, nail-parers are also found in sites as early as the first quarter 
of the Ist millennium B.C. Razors, chisels, etc.,are the common instruments 
of the Harappa and Lothal cultures. With the advent of Iron Age, a wider 
range of cutlery came into vogue. Terracotta sculpture was also developed. 


—JBYV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 322-32 


Tucci, G. 
THE TOMBS OF THE ASVAKAYANA-ASSAKENOI 


The necropolises of the Swat valley—Butkara II, Katelai I, Loe- 
bànr I—have yielded materials, which are of the same kind as those found 
at Chakdarra, Gogdara, Gumbatuna, Charbag, along the route to Kalam. 


The cemeteries that were found there should be attributed to the 
Assakenoi (A$vakayana) and the tribes allied tq them, the Aspasioi 
(Asvayana) and Aurdayana. 


After the destruction of ‚Massaga by Alexander, the Assakenoi- 
Aspasioi receded into the background and the Aurdayana, with their 
capital at Ora (Udegram), came to .the forefront. 


The culture of these people may be related to that of Iran, as also of 
Turkestan and the old centres north of the Amudarya (can any relation 
be assumed to exist between Massaga, Masakavati and the Massagetae ?) 


—EW Vol. XIV Nos. 1-2, March-June 1963, pp. 27-28 


Venkataramayya, M. 


AN INSCRIBED VAISNAVA IMAGE OF 2ND GENTURY B.C. FROM . 
MALHAR, BILASPUR DISTRICT, MADHYA PRADESH y 


The image, removed from Potinar and installed under a banyan - 
tree near the fort of Malhar, has four hands, of which the front two are | 
d in añ jali, while each of the two back ones holds a cakra and a farkh t. 
* ENG gada rests against the right shoulder and is held in position by the - 

‘ght arm. A sword, tied to the belt, hangs from the left hip. The appa 
UE the waist is a mailed drapery (scale armour) usually oM y 
vu ur A cylindrical cap (Kiritamukuta) adorns the head and ther 
o. xn ar kundalas in the ears. : ; ir 


epe 
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D. G. Sircar assigns it to the Ist century B.C., because ra in this 
inscription is straight and not of the cork-screw type. a x Ge Majumdar 
places the script palaeographically immediately aitei t Asokan and dates 
the image to the 2nd century B. C. He remarks that hoth the straight and 
spiral types of ra occur in the same inscriptions, both Aśokan and post- 


A$okan. 


Sircar has pointed out that it is one of the earliest Vaisnava images, 
From the aji jali pose, he characterised it as that of an attendant. If the 
anjali were genuine, the possibility of the image being that of Visvaksena, 
the door-keeper of Visnu, arises. But the crude marks of the chisel on the 
front hands and the shaping of the aji jali pese cast a doubt whether this 


pose was original. 


The trappings of a warrior and the Vaisnavite emblems would un- 
doubtedly characterise the image as one of the five v;rapurusas, viz., Vrsni 
heroes--Sankarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samba, who 
were worshipped in the early centuries before and after the Christian era, 
prior to the apotheosis of the first two. In view of the gankha, cakra and gada, 
there can be no doubt that it represents Krsna-Vasudeva. 


As regards the antiquity of the independent worship of Vasudeva asa 
vira prior to his apotheosis as Narayana-Visnu, it has been well established 
that till the rise of the Paficaratra cult in its full-fledged form about the be- 
ginning of the Gupta period, the worship of the, Vrsni princes as heroes par 
excellence continued. 


The Besnagar Garuda-pillar inscription of Heliodorus (2nd century 
B. C.) attests the worship of Vasudeva and the Ghosundi (also Hatibada) 
inscriptions testify to that of Sankarsana and Vasudeva at a place called 
N@rayanavata in or about the same period as the image under discussion. 
The Nanaghat inscription (Ist century B.C.) also invokes Sankarsana 
and Vasudeva among other deities. 


The discovery of the pieces of palm tree and makara sculptures, which 
were the emblems on the banners of the Vrsni heroes at Besnagar, indicates 
that there might have been. some establishment at the spot where! 
Sankarsana and Vasudeva must have been worshipped in their individual 
capacity. The stone images of the five. Vrsni heroes, installed at Mathura 
about the Ist century B. C., show that they were worshipped as hero-gods 
at that time. 

The identification of the Malhar image as Vasudeva, however, rests 
on the supposition that the:ajjali pose was not the original feature. 


—JORM Vol, XXIX Pts, 1-4, 1959-60, issued 1963, PP: 35-40 | 
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Agrawal, R. C. 
AHADA KI PRACINA MURTI KALA (ANCIENT SCULPTURES 
OF AHADA) 

On the uppermost stratum of the Ahada mound, excavated a few 
years ago; much material of the Kusama period is found. Parts of votive 
tanks and broken earthen images described below are of great significance : 


iL. Earthen images: 
(i) The lower part of a statuette of the pot-bellied Kubera, 
(ii) a female torso, (iii) a dancing woman with one of her arms 
raised and (iv) terracottas of Ahada animals. 


dis An image of the Sun: 

This is a huge idol made in the 10th century. It appears that 
this idol was placed in the sanctuary of the temple which is now a Kali 
temple. The god is seated in a chariot pulled by seven horses and 
driven by Aruna. 


3. Gapgodbheda. tank : 

. Itisa 10th century square-tank. Two inscribed stones were found 
erected on two sides of entrance to this tank. One of them is of the 
year 1001 which is of very great importance. The name of the tank, 
given above, is inscribed in the 13th line of the inscription. The 10th 
line reads as follows : 


. The person known as Adivaraha installed the image of God 
" Adivaráha in the Adivaraha temple.’ 


Great sanctity was attached to the tank in those days. The walls of  . 
the tank were found studded with broken images of which the principal 
: ones are those of (i) Camunda, (ii) Laksminarayana, (iit) Ganapati, 
(iv) Brahma-Savitri, (v) Siva-Parvati-vivaha, (vi) Sanmukha Kartikeya 
and (vii) two images of Visnu. 
a 


Vamana : | 
and Innumerable idols taken from demolished temples are set insi 
m 3 Outside the Jain temples in the village Ahada. One 
Presents the god Vatuka-Vamana. 223 
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Malsya and Kurma incarnations of Visnu in a style which is their own, 


6. Trimukh; Visnu: 
A beautiful three-faced Visnu idol was also found in the Gangod. 
bheda-tank. It is made up of white stone. The idol has 14 arms and 
| is flying on the back of Garuga. Itappears that the image is a combination 
| of Yoga-Narayana and ‘Ananta’. There are some other sculptures of 
iconographic interest found at the site. 


— Sod. Pat. Vol. XIV No. 1, January 1963, pp. 46-59 


Agrawala, R. C. 
ANIMAL-FACED SCULPTURES FROM RAJASTHAN 


A number of ancient sculptures and terracottas, depicting animal-. 
faced deities and attendant figures in Rajasthan, have an important 
bearing on the contemporary iconography of the country. 


l. Vaisnava Sculplures : 


(i) A life-size statue of boar-faced Varaha of the 5th century A.D. 
is preserved in a small chapel at Kaman (Bharatpur). The 
right hand rests on the right thigh and the left hand with rosary 
beads is raised up. There is the utter absence of Vaisnava 
weapons. 


(ti) Equally important are a few icons of boar-faced Vārāhī, in 
: dancing pose, holding a fish in one of the hands as in the 8th cen- 
tury Abaneri panel. There is also a boar-faced seated Warahi 
with a fish actually between her teeth, in the British Museum, 
London. This is unusual in ancient Indian iconography. 


(iii) The zoomorphic representations of Varaha in sculptures of Raja- 


sthan are equally interesting, reminding us of the Fish and Tor- 
toise incarnations of Visnu. 


(iv) Three unique and independent sculptures of horse-faced 
Hayagrwa at Kotah, datable to 9th or 10th century A.D» 
l bear a mace, manuscript and water-pot. In one image We 
i find a serpent instead of a manuscript. 


ia (o) Terracotta figures of Garuda in animal form in Gupta art and 
its hybrid form in the 6th century statue of Vaisnavi in Dunga- 
pur are worth noting. Later, we find Garuda with human 


| : l body and bird-wings and at times with bird-nose. 

ry EE (vi) The cult of Visnu having additional faces of a Boar and a Lion; 2 
pou was evolved at Mathura during the Gupta period and. became : 
- | popular in Kashmir. Then it spread | oa 
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Still more important are two male and female statues at 
Bijoliam, with faces of a lion and a boar towards the sides and 
a horse in the centre. This reminds us of a five-faced statue of 
Visnu from Kannauj, having fish and tortoise faces one upon 
ihe other on one side, lion and boar faces on the other side and 
a human form in the centre. This cult of blending was probably 
evolved on the eve of the struggle of the Guptas with foreigners. 


(vii) Lion-faced Narasimha images from Rajasthan are equally in- 
teresting. A noteworthy piece of this group hailing from Devan- 
gana (Abu) is dated towards the beginning of the 9th century. 


9. VYaksa-Yaksi Figures: ` 
(i) Kysna-lila panel from Mandora of the Gupta period depicts 
the Govardhana mountain, with wild beasts and also a horse- 
faced Yaksi. This reminds us of the identical Agvamukhı figures 

in the early art of Safici, Mathura, etc. 


(i) At the ancient site of Rairh (near Jaipur), a tiny terracotta plaque 
yields an elephant-faced Yaksi (Gaja-mukhz). From Sambhar 
(near Jaipur), we get some goat-faced or horse-faced persons, 
probably some Yaksa figures. The ancient site of Rangmahal 
in Bikaner region yielded a number of terracotta heads, 
resembling the goat-eyed ones from Ahicchatra. A bull-faced 
Yaksa from Kiradu in a seated pose carrying a serpent, ctc., is 
an important specimen in Indian Iconography. 


3. Saura Icons : 


The representations of Agvinikumaras in the plastic art of Rajasthan oc 
are quite noteworthy. The Süryanàrayana statue of the 8th-9th century _ 
presents the horse-faced Asvins as attendants. Each one of the three Aávins - 
carries a citron-fruit in left hand with upraised right hand in abhaya pose. 

. Another representation of the Agvins in standing poseisatSürya Temple  - 
oh Varmana, Sirohi. The Sun Temple at hitter dpi c SEO uud = 
mages of two-armed and horse-faced Agvins in standing position. This . 


in er : ; 
independent representation in the plastic art of Rajasthan is of great 
Importance, 


The Rajaputana Museum preserves a stone relief of six constellz 


_ Pose and faces of various animals. This is a rare relief 
an Iconography. f 


. Indi 
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da and Ahirbudhnya is found even in the | 


‘onship between Aja-Ekapa : 
E rca fon at-headed deity with the symbol of 


Vedas. Aja was a form of Agni—a go 
yajnopanita 


5, Saiva Sculptures : 
(i) The elephant-faced Ganapati has well been depicted in the 
ancient art of Rajasthan. We find important icons of this 
garpur Museum and a four-faced Ganapati on 


variety in Dun 
four inscriptions. 


Ghatiyala column with 
(à) At Nagda, the Bahu Temple presents the image of a ‘bovine. | 
headed’ goddess V rsabha in seated pose. A fine example of i 
Vrsabhà is preserved in Indian Museum at Calcutta. H 
(iii) An elegant post-Gupta statue of Ardhanürifvara, in standing | 
pose, with JVandike$vara resting his right hand on the thigh of ( 
Siva, is an interesting representation of Adkara-Nand:, re- Ü 
calling a somewhat similar attendant figure in Harihara panel | 
from Badami. Such figures are quite rare. Noteworthy is the 
late Gupta statue of Nandi from Pawaya—ancient Padmavati. 


(iv) The cult of Mahisasuramardini-Durga was popular in Rajasthan 
as is evident from the discovery of a number of interesting 
* statues and plaques. 


—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp- 303-9 


Agrawala, R. C. 
RAJASTHAN KE PRAGINA DEVABHAVANA (ANCIENT TEMPLES 
OF RAJASTHAN) 


TheBuddhist shrine of the Mauryan age at Bairata in the Jaipur stale 
is the oldest one. At Nagari near Chittor, some fragments of a stone con- 
taining an inscription relating to Sankarsana-V asudeva in the Brahmi scrip! 
of the Sunga period have been found. At Rangmahal, Pira Sultan, etc» 
there are terracotta reliefs executed under the influence of Kusan@ art. 
They form part of Saiva and Vaisnava temples and are now preserved in the 
Bikaner Museum. An image of Ekamukh, Siva-linga of the Kusana perio 
exists in the Bharatpur Museum and a Caturmukha-Siva-linga has been 
found at the village Nanda, seven miles from Puskara. 


: The pillars of the Gupta temple at Mandora near Jodhpur showing 
P glimpses of the life of Krsna are preserved in the Jodhpur Museum. —. 
! inscription dated 423 A.D. from Gangadhar preserved in the Jhalav 
Museum is interesting. Important stone images have been found at Jag 4 
Tanesara, Kalyanapura, Amaghara, etc. A fragmentary inscription rom 
Chittorgarh refers to the construction of a shrine of Manoratha 9 


Lon 
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Agrawala, R. C. A x £ 5 
PRATIHARA YUGINA KUCHA MAHATVAPURNA MANDIRA VA 


PRATIMAYEN (SOME IMPORTANT TEMPLES AND IMAGES OF 
THE PRATIHARA PERIOD IN RAJASTHAN) 


The temples of Osian and Abaneri containing images of Harihara 


are noteworthy. 


In the well near Abaneri, many images are studied. At Buchkala, 
32 miles from Jodhpur, there are two temples containing images of Parvati, 
Ganapati and Harihara as well as an image of Siryanarayana with an 
inscription dated 872. The finds of Ghatiyala, 30 miles from Jodhpur, 
are also important. 


—Va. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1963, pp.76-83 


Agrawala, R. C. ad 
A RARE IMAGE OF VARAHI IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


The image in question seems to have been found in Rajasthan or 
Central India and presents the four-armed goddess as boar-faced as 
usual and taking her seat over a couchant buffalo. Depicted in Jalitasana, 
she carries a bell, a cup and a child in her hands and holds a fish in her 
mouth. She may be identified with the goddess Varahi, the consort of 
the Varaha form of Visnu. 


—OA Vol. IX No. 3, Autumn 1963, p. 167 


Agrawala, R. C. 
SOME ANCIENT SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS OF RAJASTHAN 


Little information is available about the sculptors and architects of 
ancient India. Rajasthan fares no better in this respect than other parts ; 
of India. Yet, some of the stone inscriptions of Rajasthan are found to 
mention the names of certain architects. The author refers to such 
inscriptions and the artists, etc., mentioned therein. 


An inscription of V.S. 741 from Nagara(near Tonk, Jaipur) mentions 
the construction of a step-well (vapi) by expert masons from Bhillamala 
(near J odhpur). The names of the Sutradharas associated with the w 


ed on a Jaina bronze from Pindavada ( i 
than), mentions that its sculptor Sivanaga was an expert 
fold forms even as the Creato e 
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fien named with dignified epithets, e.g., Palhana 
of V.S. 1223 is termed a filalaküra ang is 
called a £ilpin, vynanin, ctc., in the inscriptions of V.S. 1228 and 1233, 
respectively. Sütradhara Cicca, builder of the temples at Khajuraho, is 
called as vijjanakartia in an inscription of V.S. 1059. Canda Siva, the buil- 
der of the 10th century Harsanatha Siva Temple near Sikar (Rajasthan), 
was like Vigvakarma. The Jhalawar Museum Inscription of V. S, 746, 
referring to a sütradhara Vamana, states that he was conversant with the 


art of engraving a paved (i.e. Pragastt). 


. Master-artisis are o 
engraver of the Semara plate 


The Nagda Inscription of V.S. 718 refers to the nature of letters in 
the particular pragasti engraved by Yasobhata. An inscription of V.S. 1166 
from Arthüná refers to an engraver Sumaka as a vatjñantka. Early mediaeval 
inscriptions from Kalyanapura and Tasai (Alwar) refer to the work of 
engraving as being entrusted to the hema-karas (goldsmiths) and name two 
of them, Nagaditya and Mahata. The Dabok Inscriptions of  Harsa year 
207 refer to the engraving of a prasasti by one Vrddhinaga. The Jodhpur 
Inscription of Gurjara Pratihara Bauka (V.S. 894) and Bayana (Bharatpur) 
Inscription (V.S. 1102) are mentioned to have been engraved by the gold- 
smiths Krsnegvara and Srip4la, respectively. 


The Buchkala (Jodhpur) Inscription of V.S. 872 refers to sütradhara 
Paficahari, son of Deia. A somewhat contemporary stone record from 
Kaman (Bharatpur) refers to a guild (srenz)of the sthapatis or master-build- 
ers. The Siyodoni Inscription mentions many artisans including the 
stone-cutter. 


The Vasantagarh (Sirohi) Inscription of V.S. 1042 states that the 
, local Sun Temple was restored by sütradhàra Deuka. The Kansüa 
(Kotah Distt.) Inscription of V.S. 795 informs that the Temple of Siva 
was built by sütradhara Nannaka and that the pragasti was engraved by 
ivanaga. The Kiradu Inscriptions of V.S. 1209 and 1218 refer to 
sutradharas Bhaila and Yagodeva respectively. The architect who built 
the Lünivasati at Mt. Abu was Sobhanadeva. The rounded panel of the 
12th century mandapa at Vimalavasahi, Mt. Abu, presents in the dome of 
the ceiling goddess Sarasvati flanked by two architects on the two sides. 
The architect to the left is inscribed as Loyana sutradhara, while the 
other is inscribed as Kela. | 
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Te sencalogical table of Mandana’s family on the basis of epigraphs 
1€ à ü A ita i i 

from Mewar: The family of sūtradhāra Jaitā was associated with the 
i : i s we 
ion of the tower at Chittor. Here, the genealogical table of Jaitā 
is given. 


The well-known Jaina Temple at Ranakapur was built by sūtradhāra 
Depaka in V.S. 1496. Mukunda and Bhüdhara, architects of Bhaügorá 
clan, built the Jagadisa Temple at Udaipur in V.S. 1709 and received 
State awards for that. 


Inscriptions of V.S. 1518 on Jaina Bronzes installed at Achalgarh 
Fort near Abu, refer to three eminent sütradharas, Natha, Lumbha and 


Larhpa. 


In the end, the author says that an exhaustive study of the sculptors 
and architects of Rajasthan would be interesting. 


—VIF Vol. I Pt. 2, September 1963, pp. 329-34 


Ali, Mohammed 
THE GRAECO-BUDDHIST ART OF GANDHARA 


A great mass of sculptures and reliefs discovered from the various sites 
of Eastern Ariana is now known by the name of the Graeco-Buddhist art 
of Gandhàra. They consist mostly of images of the Buddha and relief 
sculptures representing scenes from the Buddhist texts. 


Greek as well as other foreign influences stimulated mythology and 
imagery in Buddhism and Hellenistic culture in the 2nd century B.C., Se 
which led to the development of a new school of art, in which Bactria es 
Played an important part. 


Figures of the emperors and notables of the Roman Empire and some | 
other details were adapted to the Buddhist problem and they found their - 
Way into the sculptor’s workshop of Gandhara. But they were transmitted 
T m Buddhist craftsmen and given a Buddhist context. The first — 
B Statue of the Buddha was made in the early part of the Ist 
RET C. at the latest. Though the technique was borrowed, the art was 
oan a local in spirit and was closely employed to give expressio 

€ beliefs and practices of the Buddhists. 


—Ad. Vol. XI Nos. 2-4, 1963, pp. 
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by his supporters Danda, the Measurer and Pingala, the Recorder with thes 
inkpot and pen, with Scythian type hats, from Madhya Pradesh and (3) two 
wooden panels carved with figures of the Bodhisattvas Avalokite$vara anq 
Mañjuśrī flanking a now lost central Buddha figure from Bengal. 


—BMQ Vol. XXVI Nos. 3-4, 1963, pp. 130-3] 


Bhattacharyya, Dipakchandra : > 
IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF ICONOGRAPHY 


The study of iconography enables one to ascertain the religious affilia. 
tion and helps in understanding the ideology of a particular faith to which 
the images of the divinities belong. It is an indispensable prerequisite for 
understanding the religions of ancient India. 


The study of iconography reveals the absorption of deities of a parti- 
cular religion into another. Jainism accepted Brahmanical deities like 
Laksmi, Sarasvati, Parvati, etc. Padmapani Avalokitesvara is iconographi- 
cally and ideologically indebted to Visnu. Vajrayana Buddhist gods 
Heruka, Jambhala and Marici are counterparts of the Brahmanical deities 
Siva, Kuvera and Sürya, respectively. Brahmanical goddesses like Manasa, 
Tara, Chinnamastà and KAliare derived from the Vajrayana goddesses 
Janguli, Mahacinatara, Vajrayogini and Nairatma, respectively. 


The Buddhists, in order to exhibit the superiority of their gods and 
goddesses, designed several deities showing disrespect and ill-treatment 
to the Brahmanical gods. But there is absence in Brahmanical religion of 
disregard for any god of the alien faith. The sectarian rivalry gradually 
yielded place to cult-syncretism, which is illustrated by numerous mediaeval 
sculptures. 3 : 


The study of iconography not only gives us new information but also 
corroborates the evidence gathered from other sources. 


may als 
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Devahuti, D. 3 
ROLE OF ARCHITECTURE AS REVEALED BY EARLY INDIAN 
ART 

Bharhut represents a civilization and a structure of society that was 
mainly rural and agricultural. Mathura and Amaravati reflect the tastes 
and attitudes of a new middle class given to industry and trade. 


Bharhutartmarks the change-over from the wood to the stone medium. 
Indian art was influenced by the art of the outside world. 
—IAC Vol. XII No. 2, October 1963, pp. 82-89 


Elsey-Double, E. S. 
INDIAN ART AT OXFORD, THE NEW DEPARTMENT AT EE 
ASHMOLEAN 


The author describes some pieces of Indian art in the Ashmolean 
Museum, e.g., a terracotta Yaksini from Tamluk cir. 100 B.C., a red sand- 
stone relief of Yaksini from Mathura (1st-2nd century A.D.), a bronze 
image of Visnu with a lotus with each of its petals carrying a small bronze 
figure of one of the incarnations of Visnu from Nepal (12th century A.D.), 
a grey schist relief of the parinirnana of the Buddha from Gandhara (Ist 
century A.D.), a stone standing Buddha 441” high of the 9th century 
A.D., Siva-Daksinàmürti from South India (10th-11th century A.D.), two 
heads from Mathura including one of Siva (5th-6th century A.D.), a male — 
head with moustache from Akhnur (Kashmir) of the 8th century A.D., a 
213^ Nandin from South India (16th-17th century A.D.), a beautiful bronze 
image of Gaur; from South India (14th century A.D.), a grey schist seated 
Bodhisattva of Gandhara school from Hoti Mardan (Ist century A.D.), etc. 


Gnoli, G. 
. THE TYCHE AND THE DIOSCURI IN ANCIENT Sí 
FROM THE VALLEY OF SWAT ! pu. 

Among the sculptures found in the Swat 
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ture recently discovered at Saozma Kala, now in the Museum of Mazar. 
Sharif, presents an iconography of the god typically Hellenistic in its attri. 
butes, the club, the leontis, the trident and the apples of the Hesperides, 
The comparison between this sculpture and the types of Siva on The 
Kusana coins shows, without possibility of doubt, that the classical jp. 
fluence was the determining factor in the formation of Siva’s iconography, 


Thus, it appears that in the formation of Saivism, the cults diffused 
among the peoples of the mountainous zones of Afghanistan and Swat 
undoubtedly played a very important role. Itis very probable that the 
warrior god of Swat is a part of the phase of Saivism, which we might call 
‘pre-historic’. His figure can be associated with that of the god of Mount 
Jaguda and other mountain gods. 


—EW Vol. XIV Nos. 1-2, March-June 1963, pp. 29.37 


Goetz, H. 
TWOILLUSTRATED PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS FROM KASHMIR 


In 1949, the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge acquired from the 
P.C. Manuk Collection a manuscript of Sa’di’s Bostàn written in 1505 A.D. 
by Abü'l-Hasan ben Razavi in Srinagar. The author is of the opinion that 
the miniatures of this manuscript are not very satisfactory, though they 
have been executed by a skilled hand. The drawings are very careful, 
but have nothing of the calligraphic verve of good Persian miniatures and 
| the colours are rather dull. In case these miniatures might be characteris- 
| tic of the pictorial style of their time, they would reveal a rapid decline 
since the golden age of Zain-ul-‘Abidin. 


The most elaborate one shows nude ladies ina hammam. The other 
figures represent the hunters, etc. The verve of the drawing and the 
Persian costume and turban of the bust of the youth appear to be of 16th 
century. In the author's opinion, the painter was Aqa Riza, who had 
come to India as a companion of prince Muzaffar Husain Mirza who in 


1595 had sought refuge at the Mughal Court, handing over Quandahar 
to Akbar. ` 


The author has inspected another manuscript which might have come 


from pre-Mughal Kashmir, It isa fine Khamsa of Nizàmi in the Dog 
Art Gallery at Jammu. 


- The author concludes that Islamic painting under the Sultanate of 
. Kashmir seems to have been a mere variety of Persian painting, in COT E 
sees tte contemporaneous architecture. Pictorial art continued the Islam" 
tradition up to the present day, though switching over to Mughal e 
Perso-Afghan motives. The Hindu s ting, derived, in the las 
instance, from the Kangra-Rajpui ch har fe ised h 
ne CC-0. In Public D Gurukul K ction, Hari 


iS 
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generally Tantric miniatures in minium-red and gold, was introduced 
f st by the Jammu Maharajas. Both these Kashmir styles still need explora- 
irst b} 


tion. 


—Ar. A Vol. IX Nos. 1-2, 1962-63, pp. 61-72 


Govinda, Lama Anagarika 
SOLAR AND LUNAR SYMBOLISM IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
STŪPA ARCHITECTURE 


The physical elements, stages of consciousness corresponding to them, 
and that which transcends them, have their place in the psychocosmic image 
of Man and this suggests a psychocosmic interpretation of the stupa symbo- 
lism. One can sec hidden in the Nepalese slupaa human figure—crossed 
legs in the base, the body up to the shoulders in the hemisphere and the 
head in the harmika. This also corresponds to the doctrine of cakras through 
which consciousness develops from experience of material sense objects, 
through that of pure mental objects, to the supramundane consciousness 
of enlightenment. The cakras are the radiating centres of psychic force 


in the human body. The solar and hum 


an forces move up and down 
bety 


veen the seven cakras along Pingala and Ida, respectively. The former 
have the properties of intellectual activity, representing the conscious, 
differentiated, individualised life. The latter have the regenerative pro- 
perties and the unity of undifferentiated subconscious life as represented by 
the latest creativeness of seed, egg and semen. 


In the Tibetan treatise on the Yoga of Psychic Heat, we are told that 
When the solar vital force unites with the lunar one, which stands for the 
five elements, enlightenment is gradually attained. Thus, in early Buddh- — 
Sm. as well as in the later Tibetan Yoga, bodily harmony was both the | 
effect and the condition of all higher spiritual attainments. 


On the basic transcend 
by material eq 
Coloursand ar 


chitectural forms. The elements, in their turn, are symbolised 
Sand particular basic forms. Earth is represented by a 
by a white sphere, fire by a triangular body, air by 


ane’ 
semi-circle or hemisphere and ether by a blue dot o 


i T Stipa architecture prevalent in the northern countries of. 
c ate represented nid u 


GU Aa by a sphere upon a cube, a cone or p) 


a Upon that, a cup-like hemisphere whic! 
B Plane surfac : 
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Gupte, R. S. 
THE DANCING 
In a panel in Aurangabad Cave No. 7, which is a vihara, a young and 


beautiful female dancer is shown dancing with gay abandon. The dance 
panel in Cave No. l at Ajanta is similar to the Aurangabad panel in certain 
respects. Butat Ajanta is depicted the story of king Mahajanaka determined 
to renounce the world and the Queen-Mother arranging a dance per. 


formance to entangle her son in the snares of passion. 


PANEL OF AURANGABAD CAVES 


nswers perfectly the description of the Yaksi 


The Aurangabad figure a 
hat this girl serves the same purpose. The 


of Meghadgla and it appears t 
sculpture is a masterpiece of art. 


The only possible explanation one could offer is that the dancing 

panel represents à variation of the Mara theme, in which Hindu ideas play 
e. . E - . 5 

a dominant part. Itmay have been inspired by the Ajanta painting which 


preceded it in point of time. 


Mara is an important figure in the mythology of the Buddhists. He 
is the God of Death and he likes to keep people entangled in the cycle of | 
birth and death. He is the Buddhist personification of Kama and the seven | 
beautiful female artists depicted in the dance panel are Mara’s daughters 
who are also allegorical creatures. They represent craving, hate, lust, eic. 
The Hindu belief in Sadripus is well-known, but, according to the Varaha 
Purana, there are eight Matrkas who represent eight vices. The qualities 
attributed by Vardha Puranato the Matrkas are those attributed by Pali 
and Sanskrit Buddhist canon to the daughters of Mara. 


ester 


It appears that Varaha Purana was followed by the artists of W 
ed the 


Deccan and it is quite possible that the Varaha Purana idea influenc 
artists who sculptured the dance panel of Aurangabad. 


—ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp- 181-86 


Jain, Niraj 
KHAJURAHO KA PARSVANATHA JINALAYA (PARSVANATH® 
JINALAYA OF KHAJURAHO) 

Neighbouring region of Khajuraho in ancient India was know? ie 
Vatsadesa, which was known in mediaeval period as Jejaka-bhukt 2 
later the same was called as Bundelkhand. There is a series of Sans 
Mena and Jaina temples at Khajuraho. Series of Jaina temples 2 
Khajuraho is known as series of eastern temples. Of these temples, t 


Pargvanatha Temple (10th century) is the best from every point of vie 

ge Doing the reign of Candella king Dhanga (950-1002 A. ae 
- there lived a wealthy merchant named ‘Pahila’ at Khajuraho. | T d 
structed this beautiful and large Temple of Pargvana g’ in lengt 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Ses EMI à E 


te 
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35' in preadth, the temple is situated, like other temples of Khajuraho, 
on an extensive and lofty pedastal. It is a Paficayatana type of temple of 
Nagara style. There are hundreds of minarets, large and small, on this 
temple. There are various Images on the external wall of the temple. 
Some of these images are described in detail in the article. Other details 
of the construction of the temple are also given. 


On the door of the temple, there is an inscription of 1011 Vikrama 
era which gives the information as noted above, that the temple was built 
by Pahil during the reign of king Dhanga. Many eminent writers, such 
as Fergusson and Stella Kramrisch, have admired the artistic beauty of 
this temple. 

— Ane. Vol. XVI No. 4, October 1963, pp. 150-54 


Khokar, Mohan 
SAIVISM AND VAISNAVISM IN INDIAN DANCE 


There is a fairly pronounced Saiva and Vaisnava element in Indian 
dance, ample evidence of which is available in the mythological lore, in 
the classical, folk and ritualistic dances of India and in the numerous 
representations of dance poses in Indian art. 


Bharata-natya, believed to be the earliest form of classical dance in 
India, is mostly in honour of Siva. Though Siva and Parvati are included 
in Bharata-natya themes, Skanda provides most of the £rngára-rasain them. 
Later on Vaisnavite themes also came to be employed and today we find 
an equal proportion of Saivite and Vaisnavite' themes in the abhinaya ot 
Bharata-natya. 


Almost all the Kuravaiijis, which are not addressed to any king, are 
written in honour of Lord Siva. One of them — Alagar — is in honour 
of Visnu. 


: The Bhagavata-Mela-Nataka of Tamil-Nàd and the A‘cipudi tradi- 
tion of Andhra are almost exclusively Vaisnavite and in the Kathakali 
repertory also, the majority of themes are Vaisnavite. at 


Kr snattam, Ramanattam and Cakkiar Küttu, all use themes based 

d the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The thematic portion of the Kathak — 
oe 2 Northern India originally pertained almost exclusively to Krsn: 
Kee ona few dealing with Siva were added. Manipuri dancing is at 
affiliation predominantly Vaisnavite art, but it had, at the outset, 
Sum mA tenets of Saivism. Though played at the 
» there is no rigid sectarianism in the staging of Yaksagana. 
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Even in the folk dances of India, like Rasa-lila, Jatra, Dandiya-rasa, 
Ojapali, Bohada, Karagam, Garba and Kavadi, there is a sort of Vaisnayign 


and Saivism. 
—BITC Pt. I, 1963, pp. 1-16 


Mahapatra, S. S. : 
A RARE VISNU-LOKESVARA IMAGE FROM MIDNAPUR, 
WEST BENGAL 

The elegantly carved image of Visnu Lokesvara in sand-stone found 
in the obscure remote village of Pathra, 10 miles from the district head- 
quarters of Midnapur, is described in detail, as a Visnu image absorbing 
Mahayana features. The same type of Visnu-Lokesvara is also found 
from Dinajpur datable in the 12th century A.D. These characteristics are 
also noticed in the Ghiyasabad and Sagardighi figures of multi-handed 
Lokesvara-Visnu images. 


The author is inclined to ascribe the image to the late 9th 
century A. D. 


Images of the Buddha are worshipped as Siva or Visnu in many places 
in Bengal. Siva and the Buddha were integrated in Java and Bali. 


The structural activities of this ancient locality appear to have 
covered approximately a period of 2U0 years from the 17th century A.D. 
to the 18th century A.D. 


—FL Vol. IV No. 3, March 1963, pp- 88-91 


Majmudar, M.R. 
A NEWLY DISCOVERED VISNU IMAGE FROM DHANK 


AV isnu image has been discovered from Dhank and is preserved in 
the Gandhi Smrti Collection at Bhavanagar. It seems to be a continuation 
of the Gupta tradition and reminds us of the early Kusana sculptures. It 


is identical with the images of Visnu discovered from Tena and Bhinmal 
in Gujarat. 


—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
: January 1963, p- 321 


Sharma, Manohar 


_SYANANA KI PAHARI KA MADHYAKALINA DEVALAYA (THE 
MEDIAEVAL TEMPLE ON THE HILL OF SYANANA) 


,. The author has described his research t 
has referred to three temples of red-stor 
es of the temple are sculpture 
È i Aai e t x 
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In the central temple. there is a pillar. containing an inscription of the 14th 
ntury of the Vikrama era, which has now become indistinct. 
ce 


—Va. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1963, pp. 7-9 — 


Milkovich, Michael 
ANCIENT ART IN THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


The author describes the art-pieces from India in the Worcester 
Museum. In the twenties, a standing Buddha, a frieze of figure from 
Gandhara and a lively bronze Parvati were acquired for this museum. 
A bronze group of Indian gods from South India of the I1th-12th cen- 
tury belonging to the Cola period is remarkable. This group, cast by the 
lost-wax method, represents Siva, his consort Parvati and their son 
Skanda. The bisexual nature of Siva, evident here only in the different 
ornamentation of his ears (a man’s ear-ring in the right ear and a woman’s 
in the left), places him in the Hindu hierarchy before Brahma or Visnu. 


—Arc. Vol. XVI No. 3, September 1963, pp. 154-61 


Mireille Benisti 
LA VEDIKA ORNEMENTALE (THE ORNAMENTAL VEDIKA) 


The word vedika is utilised in the terminology of Buddhist architecture 
in the sense of the balustrades of stūpas, especially those, which go round 
the monuments marking off the passage of circumbulation (pradaksina- 
patha). They are called vedika, because they depend upon the vedz. The 
Makdvamsa distinguishes between the pdda-vedika (the barricade at the 
bottom, which marks off the pradaksina-patha), kucchi-vedika (the barricade. 
of the belly of the dome) and the muddhavedi (the barricade at the head of 
the summit). 


It is very probable that the stone vedikā, which one finds at ancient sites, 


has succeeded the barricades of wood, which encircled the sacred objects — 
. and places, 


Correspon ding to architectural vedikd, there arealso ornamental vedikas, 
employed for decoration purposes and as-sculptural motifs. A passag F 
^s the Mahīvanga mentions the vediká among the ornaments, which the | 

Painters depicted on the st pas. : 


| "OC dicare traced eight forms of the motifs 
* ornamental vedika: . 


(1) The vedikā made of pillars (stambha) and transversals (st 


Ween the plinth and the uppermost transversal with 
tion. $ se i 
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(3) The vedika having pillars with half medallions as in type (2); bu b 
: having the uppermost transversal decorated with the design of 4 
garland or leaves of acanthus and the plinth decorated with ling, 

di animals or motifs of leaves. 
besides having the characteristics of type (3), showin 


d transversals ornamented with medallions which 
f a lotus and are done in low relief. 


(4) The vedika, 
the pillars an 
are of the form o 
(5 The vedika, having all the characteristics of type (4), but having 
the medallions on the transversals done in high relief. ; 


(6) The zedika, having the medallions in low relief on the pillars and 
high relief on the transversals, the succession of the pillars and 
transversals being interspersed with the representation of symbols 

-like throne, tree, stupa, etc., with persons crowding round them, 


(7) In this type, the intercrossing of pillars and transversals is con- 
siderably reduced. The scenes are closer to each other and are 
richly decorated. 


(8) The medallions on the transversals disappear. The scenes follow 
each other and are separated by columns. 


. The earliest evidence for type 1 goes back to the 2nd century A.D. 
and that for the latest (type8) reaches up to the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. 
Thus the evolution of the ornamental vedika is spread over a period of about 
600 years. 


~ 


The first type is found throughout the country and is based on actual 
models of that period. The second type is attested at Mathura, Kanher, 
Nasik, Khandagiri and Safici. It is also observed in the art of Gandhara 
as well as that of Kashmir. 


__ The 3rd type is noticed at Nasik and even at Gandhara. It is note 
worthy that types 2-3 are not found at Amaravati. Type 4 exists at Amari" 
vati, Kanheri and Begram; type 5 is present in the third ‘cave at Nasiki 
type 6 at Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta; type 7 at Amaravati, NAT | 
junakonda, Goli, etc, Thus it is clear that the later types of U^ f 
rnamental vedika were prevalent, particularly in Andhra-desa and wee f 


?spicuous by the absence of it in other parts of India. 
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Mittal, Jagdish $ E ; 
CARICATURE AND THE COMIC IN ANCIENT INDIAN ART 
Caricature which plays a prominent part in politics today, either as 
ure fun or as a potent instrument to watch the civic rights of the people, 
their liberty and responsibilities, is a new development. In ancient India, 
it occupied a minor place in the field of art. Indian art cared more for the 
nt and elevating values in life than for the minor aspects of depict- 
ing the ludicrous and grotesque. The earliest example of the humorous 
theme in Indian art is found at Mohenjo-daro. Caricaturish element 
is manifest, though in asmall degree, in the ancient and mediaeval sculp- 
ture, literature and paintings. The humorous and the satirical themes 
received their impetus and vitality from folk-life and folk-art. In spite of 
the fact that innumerable examples of erotics are found at Khajuraho, 
Konarka and in miniature paintings, etc., the scarcity of the comic and 
caricature in Indian art is baffling. Erotic sentiments depicted in art found 
religious sanction from the Kaula Kápálika cult of Saivism, but caricature 
was not considered a serious branch of either painting or sculpture. 


—RL Vol. XXXIII Nos. 1-2, 1963, pp. 60-69 


permane 


Nanavati, J. M. 
THREE POST-GUPTA SUN IMAGES FROM SAURASTRA 


Iconic Sun-worship known from Kusana age, maintaining its develop- 
ment during the Gupta period, became popular in Western India in 
the post-Gupta period. Varahamihira endorses this. The three post-Gupta * 
images, discussed here, hail from west coast of Saurastra. i 


The oldest of the three comes from Mangrol—the two-armed image | 
with lotus-bearing mutilated hands. A gracefully placed mukuta, two- — 
stringed necklace, upavita; vanamald, semi-transparent dholz, etc., are the — 
ornaments and costumes of this image. The face is aglow with a com- — 
Passionate and serene expression. 


On either side of the principal image stand the consort and - the — 
attendant—Rajfii and Niksuphà and Dandi and Pingala— respectively 
The scythian cap of the attendants is notable. The simple incision ma: rk 
the halo behind the image. 


the aoe ? the type of dlaka on the head and (2) the kind of mukuta 
^ nic teat : . ABA as s i 
the 6th-7th ae of the image, its P pa aus Bs 


ee ar tr i 


: 
y 
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folded utiar;ya-patta reaching up to the feet, a transparent dhotz, plain 
shoes—these are the characteristics of this image. 


is certainly of the post-Gupta period. On stylistic 


The image 
be dated to early 8th century. 


grounds, the image may 


The 3rd image from Jamnagar Museum stands in Samabhanga with full 
blown lotus in each hand. The vestigial wig on the head and mukuta simi. 
lar to that of the images of Sürya and Visnu of mediaeval period, Prabjg. 
mandala behind the head, ultarzya-vastra, hdra and upavila show the 
mannerism of the Pratihara-Rastraküta age. The katistitra is also 
symptomatic of the late post-Gupta age. 


The image belonged to the 8th century; for, its resemblance with an 
image preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum of Bombay from No;th 
Gujarat enables us to fix the age. The latter image has been surmised to 
belong to the early Rastraküta period. 


—JGRS Vol. XXV No. 100, October 1963. pp. 295-96 


Panchamukhi, R. S. 


BUDDHIST ART IN ANDHRADESA—THE PREDECESSOR OF 
CALUKYAN STYLE 


The earliest Buddhist antiquities in Andhradega come from Amaravati, 
dated probably 200-100 B.C. A net-work of stas and caityas has been dis- 
covered in the Krishna valley carrying their chronology roughly to the 3rd 
century A.D. These monuments were constructed between 300 B.C. and 
300 A.D. and show the highest point of development in South Indian 
Buddhist art. They consist of stupas, viháras, temples, pavilions, carved 


slabs, Ayaka pillars, etc. The last depict the main events in the life of the 
Buddha and the Jataka stories. 


Since these monuments are spread over four or five hundred years, 


the style naturally shows two or more stages of development with marks 
of foreign influences. 


The Amaravati monuments show the best specimens of a well-deve 
loped art of the 2nd century B.C. Their virility, plastic beauty, high i 


- tellectual qualities and skilful technique must have taken immense DIE 


À 


in reaching that standard. This school, even though influenced by other j 


schools, is not. the product of Northern or Western school of art. 


choo! 
the stupas and the introduction 
"he scul 
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upon the older art of Mathura and western India, The delicacy and crisp- 

s of the carvings are unparalleled. (4) The sculptures show elongation 
T ures. (5) The narration of many events of importance is also a special 
ere. (6) The dress and demeanour of Dvarapalakas and coin-like gold 
medallions show the influence of Graeco-Roman-Gandhara art. Still it 
does not affect the originality of this art. (7) The sculptures are full of 


vigour. 


The early Andhra art of the Buddhist period shows the process of 
reviving the best in the Vedic and Buddhist mythology. 


The Buddhist art of Andhradega marks the starting point for the deve- 
lopment of art-styles in South India. 


—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 310-20 


Patel, Ambalal J. 
FOLK TERRACOTTAS OF GUJARAT 3 


It is well-known that during festivals, people offer various clay-animals, 
human figurines, balls, votive tanks, Garba, Ghumat, bamboo-sticks, 
etc., to the Gradmadevatas. ‘The animals are called *Ghodá?, but actually 
they could be figurines of horse, elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, cow, buffalo 
or camel. Sometimes they are offered as *Swár; (vehicle) and sometimes 
they are offered as ‘Bhog’ (sacrifice). This cult of Grámadevatá is very : 
popular, especially in Gujarat. ; 


A person in distress vows to offer a horse or an elephant or a tiger or 
a rhinoceros to godlings or Grdmadevatds. When his wishes are fulfilled, 
he offers, as a substitute, this trumpery donation. It is worth noting 


that the worship is carried on generally by non-Brahmin priests, exorcists, - 
Bhuvas and Bhagatas. . 


The colour and shape of these terracotta offerings suggest the artistic 
astes of the people in activities of daily life. . eg 


—JMSB Vol. XII No. 1, April 1963, pp. 63- 


I Sankrityayana 
ECHNIQUE IN TIBETAN PAINTING 
Sometimes Tj 
dian, but near 
an elements 
but 


betan paintings look predominantly Chinese, so 
ly always there is that subtle blending 
in them which m 
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rrangement in paintings with the importance 


hand, the hieratic scheme of a 1 the: 
by the relatively greater size, is a wholly 


of the central figure, indicated 
Indian conception. 

Apprenticeship in painting in Tibet begins at the age of eight and the 
training is long and systematic under the supervision of a skilled mast 
Charcoal pencils, brushes and colours are made by the painter himself from 
the material obtained from different places, far and near. 

First is given a preliminary training in drawing. Then the pupil is 
taught to paint in plain colours separately. He learns what colours should 
be used to paint different objects like the clouds, the sky, the parts of the 
body, various garments and the leaves of trees. 


Ordinarily the base material used for painting in Tibet is cotton 
cloth, but silk is sometimes used as well as paper, stone tablets, pieces of 


wood and mud walls. 


Tibetan artists follow a fixed procedure in painting. First the base 
is prepared. Next lines and circles are drawn to givea proper scale. The 
subject is outlined with charcoal and the outlines are carefully redrawn 
with ink. Next the ground is painted, first with pure colours and subse- 
quently with mixed colours and then the details are elaborated. Follow- 
ing this, gold is placed at places previously marked with ochre. Now comes 
the delicate work of painting hair, moustaches, beards and eyebrows with 
the finest of brushes and the burnishing of the gold. The result may be 
but a lifeless replica of a thousand similar paintings or it may be a glow- 
ing work of art which centuries later can still capture the imagination 
because of some quality forever defying dry analysis but everywhere 
recognised by the name of genius. 


—Marg Vol. XVI No. 4, September 1963, pp. 30-33 


Raj, Jagdish 
BRITISH INTEREST IN KHAJURAHO 
Khajuraho is famous for its magnificent temples unrivalled in point 


of form and richness of carving by any other group of kindred mont- 
“ments in India. The majority of temples belong to the 11th century and are 


P. buil; on a large and grand scale. From the manner of their construction, 
_ it appeared up to the early 19th century that they would last forever. But 
num- 


oin 1886, due to absence of periodical repairs, and vandalism, their 
_ ber was found to have been reduced from 80 to 35. It was with the effor's 
: of the Archaeological Department, the Maharaja of Chatarpur and the | 
n personal interest of Sir John Marshall, that the proper conservation of thes? 
monuments of India’s ancient glory was definitely assured. ; 
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undelkhand, realised the importance of these temples and secured 
the services of Manly, an English Engineer, from Panna Darbar, and 
those of a mason artist from Jaipur in this regard. Due to the efforts and 
recommendations of Manly, J. A. Page and Sir John, the programme for 
conserving these monuments was carried out successfully. 
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Randhawa, M. 5. 
THE CULT OF TREES AND TREE-WORSHIP IN BUDDHIST- 
HINDU SCULPT URE 

Beforeman developed agriculture, he lived mostly on the fruits of trees, 
and the fesh of wild animals. Trees provided him shelter against incle- 
ment weather and also fruits and nuts as food. Therefore, from the earliest 
times, man began to regard the trees as gods and goddesses. 


The author has traced references to tree-worship in China, Japan, | 
Egypt, Greece, Ancient Germany and other countries of the world. 


In India, tree-worship is attested in the culture of the Indus valley. 

A seal from Harappa is engraved with the likeness of a weeping willow 

- tree with hanging branches. Buddhism adopted the cult of tree-worship 
from the older religions prevailing in the country. je. 


One of the earliest representations of vegetation is the Kalpa-vyksa 

of Besnagar or Vidiga of the 3rd century. The author has also traced the s 
representations of trees of different species in the area of Bharhut 2 

(c. 184-72 B.C.), Bodhgaya (c. 100 B.C.), Pawaya (second half of the first 

century B.C.), Safici (c. 200 B.C.-200 A.D.), Bhaja (c. 200 B.C.-200 A.D.), 

Mathura (c. 78-200 A.D.), Amaravati (c. 200 B.C. -200 A.D.), Nagarjuna- 

konda (c. 175-250 A.D.), Gupta art (c. 320-600 A.D.), Ellora (7th-9th 

centuries A.D.) and Mediaeval art (900-1200 A.D.). 


— RL Vol XXXIII Nos. 1-2, 1963, pp. 142 — 


Rao, M. Rama 
EARLY CALUKYAN ARCHITECTURE—A REVIEW 


gene three styles of ancient architecture— M agara, Dravida : 
a which is four-sided in its entirety, is Nagara, that wh : 
p E the neck is Dravida and that which is round from then 
did VASE € first is prevalent in the region between the Himala 
andres, am the second. between the Krsna and. the Ka 
ze third between the Vindhyas and the Krsma.- — 


1 
$ 
EJ 
u 
l 
i 
] 
I 


ATA... AOPE 


| asc 
in this image. - 
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amalaka-£ikharas reveal quite a variety of plan ranging from the Simple / 
structure with the garbhagrha alone to the complex containing garbhagrha / 
antarala, pradaksina, etc. Most of the shrines are inside walled and roofed 


enclosures and constitute a single structure, while the temples of Orisa | 
and north India are composites of four more or less independent Struc- 
Secondly, the pradaksind 1s common to most examples 


tures on the axis. : 
he temples of the north. Thirdly m 
5 ; 


and this is conspicuously absent m t 
decoration of the under side of the ceiling with big sculptured figures js also 


peculiar. 


The enclosing walls of the iemples are both plain and decorated, i 
They are straight and have no angles. The doorways have well-carved | 
jambs with figure sculptures. The niches are often plain and sometimes 
project a little forward, but are not situated inside buttress-like projections, 
The vimanas have konika and raha pagas decorated with vertical rows of 
gable arches and not with similar rows of miniature vimdnas resembling 
the-main vimdna. The pillars are conspicuously found in these temples. 


Calukyan temples are different from Pallava temples in many ways. 
—JIH Vol. XLI, Pt. 2, August 1963, pp. 431-5 


Rao, M. Rama 
THE MANIKANTHESVARA TEMPLE, KALAHASTI 


The temple of Manikanthes$vara, built under the Colas in the llth 
and 12th centuries, is situated to the east of the famous Kālahastīśvara 
Temple at Kalahasti. Some architectural and sculptural features of this 
temple, particularly, the figures of Nrita-Ganapati, a dancing figure, à 
woman in tribhamga posture and a kinnara, are noteworthy. A Dev 
temple to the east of the aforesaid shrine is notable for typical Cola capi 
tals. Adjacent to this temple is the Daksinamürti shrine. Beyond the 
mandapa, the rock in the north also contains some fine sculptures like those 
of Natardja, Siva and Parvati, Nrtta-Ganapati, etc. 


—JAHRS Vol. XXVIII Pts. 3-4, 1962-63, pp: .* 


Ray, P.K. 


A UNIQUE IMAGE OF VISNU-K I ; ORISSA STATE 
MUSEUM SNU-KRSNA IN THE 

the identity o 

posite 
One 


uttack: 
þe 


: Between the periods of Bhagavadmi and Anugita, 
Vasudeva-K rsna with Visnu had become confirmed, but no com 
Ia of Visnu-K rsna has probably been found anywhere in India. 
such Jn2pc was discovered from Dharmagala in the district of C 
The image is, therefore, of. great iconographic importance an 


d may. 
bed to about 13th century A.D; The main features of the two de E 
ibed in Am$uridbhegamz, Vaikhanasagama and Manasara, a° iy 


asc 


CC-0. In Public Doi rukul Kangri Colle ridwar 
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is image of Visnu-K rsna may be of the northern type, because it 
has $ri and Sarasvati holding a lotus and a lute, respectively. This parti- 
A ae A : 
ular feature also corresponds to the description of such images given 
c 


in Matsya, Agni and Kalika Puranas. 


Th 


The earliest evidence of the worship of Visnu in Kalinga is found in | 
the copper-plate grants of the Matharas and Vasisthas of the 4th and 5th | 
centuries A.D. From the 7th to the 13th century, the cults of Visnu and | 
Vasudeva prevailed side by side, but the latter became popular from the | 
llth century. After the visit of Ramanuja to Orissa in the 12th century, | 
Vaisnavism predominated over its rival Saivism and since that time up-to- | 
date Rádhà-K rsna cult has been predominant. During the period Krsna | 
and Visnu began to be looked upon as identical. 


—OHR/7 Vol. XI No. 4, 1963, pp. 255-59 | 


Rosenfield, J. M. 
ON THE DATED CARVINGS OF SARNATH 


Three images of the Buddha were dedicated in 474 and 477 A.D. at 
Sarnath. Their donor was the Bhiksu Abhayamitra. In the inscriptions, 
accompanying the images, the term citra denotes the art of painting (and 
sculpture) as a body of independent knowledge and technique and also 
bears connotations of the giving of brilliance and wonder to form—that 
is, of artistic expression. 


As documents of aesthetic awareness, these Sarnath stone-images are 
imbued with the psychological and spiritual values of monastic Buddhism. 
While the figures stand in a distinct hieratic frontality, they also have a 
y ‘Subtle contraposto, a slight flexion of the body (the abhanga pose), in which 
the weight is thrust onto the right hip. This eases the strict frontality of the 
pose, reinforces the sinuous swelling of the contours and imparts a slight 
sense of movement to the figure. The bodies have an extraordinary quality 
of weightlessness and equipoise, mainly because their plain surfaces allow 
es parts of the body to blend freely one into the other. The faces, 

AN ee preserve a benign expression, a flawless spiritual state — 

: Y egotism, passion, delusion, anxiety or doubt, just as the body —— 


itself | z ET B a d 
E 2 unmarred by the blemishes and imperfections of an ordinary 
al. 


T ; ; p Ee 
bs Pr lotus creeper in the halois the emblem ofa world rightly orde red — 
heing Ows that the sculptors were affected by the notion that material j 


R Was among the fruits to be gained from the Buddha’s dharma 
: . The author holds that OD the bom E Re 
i isted a n fil lr ) 


e 


] 


AUS ME rre T TA TONNIE C 
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(3) that the median date for the ‘classicap phas. 5 
mE 


4 75 A.D. These assumptions suggest a revision ; 
art of the period belongs to the ‘ine 


Sarnath sculpture and 
of the school was around 
of the current notion that the best 


ar I. 
f Candragupta IT and Kumaragupta 2 
[o gup —AA Vol. XXVI No. 1, 1963, pp. 103; | 


Sahay, Sachchidanand : 
FOUR RARE ROCK SCULPTURES OF VISNU FROM 
SULTANGANJ 

Sultanganj in the Bhagalpur district of Bihar is a name familiar enough 
for its unique bronze statue of the standing Buddha, now preserved in the 
Birmingham Museum. The place has made richer and more tangible |. 
contribution to the Hindu iconography than to the Buddhist. Its two 
interesting archaeological sites, the Murali and Jahangira hills, abound 1 
in Brahmanical rock-sculptures. These sculptures are associated with the | 
Vaisnava, Saiva and Sun cults, and are executed in bold relief. j 


The article presents an iconographic and artistic study of the follow. 
ing four Vaisnava figures chiselled on the granite surface of the Jahangir | 
hill in the mid-streams of the Ganga: | 


l. Bha-Vardha: In many features it differs from the rules laid down 
in the Vaikhdnasagama. The latter prescribes that the boar-face of the god | 
should be slightly tilted up so as tomake the muzzle approach the bosom of f 
the earth goddess and that the face of the latter should be expressive of shy- | 
ness. As against these instructions, the muzzle of the god almost touches the | 
head of the fear-striken goddess who is shown in a state of mental relief. | 
As against four arms prescribed in the Visnudharmottara, we have only t? | 
arms in this specimen. 


2. Narasimha, Who is shown in the pratyalidha pose as against the g 


alidhasana prescribed in the Visnudharmottara. 


3. Paragurama. 


a SesaSays Visnu: The absence of thedivine consort, the repre" 
tation of the rosary as an attribute and of the jatamukuta as the head-dress 
of Visnu seem to be suggestive. Perhaps these devices are skillfully 
employed to depict the yogic aspect of the reclining Visnu. This figuré 
is particularly interesting, as the reclining images of Visnu are ee 
rare. 


: 4h 
—PUJ Vol XVIII No. 1, January 1963, pp. 


Sharma, Prem Lata 
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angitasastra is religious and aesthetically it teaches that 


3 hy of S 
philosop 7 Is of music are Bhoga and Moksa. 


the ends and idea 


In its innate form every soul has the same powers as Siva. By a gradual | 
jenation, Siva gives rise to the power called Kala, which in turn gives 


al 2 Ss x Sue E 
RE to the subjective powers, Vidya, Raga, Niyati and Kāla. 


Now, Kald operates from the level of Nada, which regulates the Jiva’s 
kriyásakli, and the process of release from bondage involves going back to | 
that level. When Parabrahma chooses to grace a Jiva with worship, the | 
five effects of Siva’s Sakti turn on the reverse path to Mukti. | 

| 


Articulate speech breaks up a ‘total experience’ into vácaka and vácya, 
| which presupposes the internal activity of a living intelligent principle 
which is Para Vak. This is mere sound in the potentiality of a seed; the 
seed beginning to sprout is Pasyanti; the sprout into two leaves not yet 
separated is Madhyama and two leaves separated from one another but 
joined at the root are Vaikhari. | 


Vak is the director of Prdna, and the latter that of manas, including 

the senses. The senses are gratified if Prana is favourable, and since Prana 

B is subservient to Vàk, material enjoyment can be obtained by the propitia- 
tion of Vak. This is the philosophy of Bhuktt. 


—JMA Vol. XXXIV Pts. 1—4, 1963, pp. 83-98 


Soundara Rajan, K. V. i 
A UNIQUE RĀVANA-THEME SCULPTURE FROM LAKKUNDI 


The legend of the lifting of Kailaga by Ravana isa favourite theme 
of poets and sculptors, and is represented in the Kailaga cave at Ellora and 
many other centres of art. But the more subtle and figurative legend of = — 
Ravana’s conquest of the eight Diggajas is not so prominent. During 
his fight with these elephants, the tips of the latter’s tusks got stuck and 
embedded in the bronze-like chest of Ravana in the act of retrieving them. 


^ 


E i ; The one and the only example of sculptural representation of this theme 

N : 2 the whole range of Brahmanical art in India is seen on the left side of : 

ae wall of the Kagi-Vigvegvara temple, along with Siva as Gajantaka, 
€ right side, in the village Lakkundi (ancient capital of Hoysalas). 


of eee the version of this theme occurs in the Campa Rama ana 
ane Su d and, in some variant forms, in the Varaha-pu 
Geet eae The figure is neither in Gatura pose nor i 
Mosi we , but is a half-gyrating posture with the loins tu ed to the f 
nt eten hands of Ravana are broken, but those, that are inta 
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around Siva, to whose right, the elephant-head is shown in its natu] f 
Below the dancing Siva are depicted Parvatiand Ganesa to the 


position. i j 
probably Brahmā, to the right. 


left and a damaged figure, 
—JORM Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1959-60, issued 1963, PP. 79-89 


Swami Prajnanana nda 
THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONCEPT IN INDIAN MUSIC 


In the Agvamedhika-parva of the Mahabharata, 53.52.54, sound has been 
described as the quality of the ether (@kasa) and the seven tones as its 
attributes. According to Matanga, the vital air or prana resides in the 
Brahmagranthi. The fire or heat-energy evolved from the vital air and from 
the mixture of these two evolved n@da, the causal musical sound. The 
grades of sound-units evolved from the one basic sound are: (1) smksma, 
guhavds;, (2) alisūksma, manifested in thesbreast, (3) vyakta, manifested in 
the throat, (4) avyakta, manifested in the palate and (5) kptrima, 
manifested in the mouth. 


In the 9th-11th centuries, the concept was expressed in a clearer way 
and Pargvadeva divided ndda into four more subsidiary units : Kábula, bam- 
bala, narata and migra. On the basis of the Siva-Sakti principle, the philoso- 


phical concept regarding the melodic types of rágas evolved in the mediae- 
val time. 


—JMA Vol. XXXIV Pts. 1-4, 1963, pp. 118-20 


Taddei, M. 


ICONOGRAPHIG CONSIDERATIONS ON A GANDHARA RELIEF 
IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ORIENTAL ART IN ROME 


Bussagli held that the scene in question depicts the episode of the me? 
suring of the Buddha narrated in the sixth avadana of the Divyavadana- 
But ads author holds that thescene isto be identified with the finding of 
: the pillar narrated by the Divyavadana. The classical precedents for the 


scheme of composition of the scene are studied and it is shown that m 
t 


hor, 


.. Gandhara artist knew how to adapt a foreign scheme of composition 


4 ae aim of an original aesthetic expression. According to the aut E 
this motif, prominent on the Sangiorgi sarcophagus, arrived in nort ; 
western India about the middle of the 2nd century A D., a period whic! 
c intensification of commercia] and cultural exchanges betwee? ee 
Roman empite and the Orient and the constitutionof a solid poto 
` in Gandhara with the rise to the Saar E or ae 
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Tagliabu, John * 
REFLECTIONS ON HINDU ART 

The author shows that many persons of high achievements have 
variously tried to search the soul of India. Breathing exercises and yogic 
pin artistic creations according to Indian way of thinking. 
e highest form of art and perfection in this art requires yogic 


practices hel 


Dancing is th 
practices. Siva, the arch-yogi of the gods, is necessarily also the master of 


the dance. Hindu mythology presents countless gods, each having many | 
facets. These facets are all expressions of art. ‘Art looks at us too, no | 
| 
matter, where we come from.’ | 
| 
] 


In contrast to this rich form of Hindu art and philosophy, we have the 

western forms of art which are the wasteland. They announce boredom | 

- and suicide and paint men hallow. The Bhagavadgitá, the Gitagovinda and 

Hindu art make splendid announcements. Hinduism reminds us .of 
innumerable transitions. 


—0W Vol. VIII No. 2, March-April 1963, pp. 71-74 


Waldschmidt, Ernst 
A CONTRIBUTION TO RAGAMALA ICONOGRAPHY 


In this article, the author discusses a paper “An Early Ragamala 
Series? written by Anand Krishna dealing with a set of 36 Ragamala paint- 
ings acquired by Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 


According to the author of the present article, Anand Krishna E 

neglects labels and couplets written on paintings. On the basis of a 

; comparison between the paintings and the couplets, the author places 
f these 36 paintings under three groups. 


Under group ‘A’, he places such paintings as have pictures and 
couplets in conformity with each other. There are eighteen such paintings. 


Under group ‘B’, he includes eleven examples where it is possible to 
establish harmony of Dhyana and Marti by bringing together correspond- 
Mg pictures and couplets, which have been placed on different folios. 


Four out of seven couplets in group ‘© describe Ragini as i 
eS Ss : man. In only three of the couplets, the main figure is 
SE p ne other hand, two of the illustrations, not yet attributed t 

» Present a male hero; others present heroines. 


. In the appendix to this article, the author finds fault | 
Scription of tw 


-BV Vo 


MALAY VERSION OF THE RAMAYAN 
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Attagara, Kingkeo ee F x 
THE RAMAYANA EPIC IN THAILAND AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


The story of Rama must have been popular in Thailand | since the 
Ayudhya period (1350-1767 A.D.). There existed fragments of versified 
recitations which used to accompany shadow-plays or ‘Khon? dance. 
drama. But we do not have any evidence for the existence of a complete 
composition of the story. If there ever was any, it might have been lost 
as a result of the Burmese invasion of 1767. 


The first known complete composition of the Rama story in Thailand 
is what is known in Thai as the Rámakirti, written by king Rama I in 1797, 


A comparison between Rama Is Ramakirli and the Valmiki ya Ramayana 
is revealing. Apart from differences in the names of places and persons, 
the Thai Ramakirti contains a number of legends which have no parallels in 
the Valmikiya Ramayana. Moreover, there is another fundamental difference, 
namely, that the Indian Ramayana was conceived as a religious work; it was 
meant for recitation. The Thai Ramakirli was meant for dance-drama. 


As regards the sources of the Thai Ramakirti, the author agrees with 
Jacobi and Stutterheim in not giving credence to the view of King Rama 
VI that the Thai version originated from some ancient literature or the play 
Hanumannataka. In the opinion of the author, the people of India migrated 
to Java, Sumatra and Malaya, probably long before the time of the 
Ramayana epic. They brought with them many phases of culture. So far as 
the story of Rama is concerned, it has probably travelled overseas some 
time before the actual writing of the story as such. It followed the path 
of the oral tradition, which was easily susceptible to change. After com- 
paring the literary and sculptured versions of the Ramayana story in Cam- 
bodia and Indonesia, the author comes to the conclusion that the Javanese 
legend must have been the source of some small episodes of the Thai Rama 
p ae du legends first came to Java and then to Thailand 

gh Malaya. One Javanese version of the Rama story came to Thai 


land and had a considerable influence on the Ráma-jütaka of the north 
eastern part of Thailand. 
] 


—JARS Vol. XV, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 3? 
Barrett, E. C. G. i ues 
FURTHER LIGHT ON SIR RICHARD WINSTEDT’S UNDESCRIBED 


— The Hikayat Seri Rama is 
ry—a Hindu prose na 
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NE article; the manuscript of this work (Cambridge University Library 
rese 3756) is described. It consists of 604 pages and was completed at 
a on June 13, 1892. A comparison of the date furnished by this work 
E ae of the versions of Roorda and Shellabear shows that the bulk of 
s rialin the Malay saga reached the Malay world between the 13th 
by word of mouth, partly from eastern India and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the mate 
and the 17th centuries 


partly from western. | 

—BSOAS Vol. XXVI Pt. 3, 1963, pp. 531-43 | 
| 
Bedeker, V.M. S | 
THE DHYANAYOGA IN THE MAHABHARATA (XII. 188) 

In the Mahabharata, Patafijali’s Yogastilras and Angullaranikaya, the 
terms prathamamn dhydnam, vitarka, vicdra, viveka, nirvdyaand pari-bhdvya are | 
used more or less in the same sense. 'The Yoga technique described by Bhisma | 
in the Mahabharata XII. 188 appears to be very closely akin to that | 
described by the early Buddhist texts, and is better explained in the light of 
the Yoga technique of early Buddhism. The author of the Mahabharata and | 
early Buddhist texts must have drawn from a common source, since Yoga 
had already been in practice from very ancient times as a means of achiev- | 


ing higher spiritual experience. 


From the composite nature of Patafijali’s Yogasutras, the author infers | 
that Yoga must have, during its long previous history, oriented itself 1o 
different aims and developed different techniques and that the technique —  — 
of the Mahábhárala and the early Buddhist texts may represent one particular 3 
variety of it. 


The author thinks that while Yogastlras envisage one Dhydna, which 
ultimately culminates into Samadhi, Bhisma appears to have in view four 
stages of Yoga, though he eventually happens to describe only the first stage. 


—BY Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 11 


Bolle, Kees W. 
REFLECTIONS ON A PURANIOG PASSAGE 
‘In Visnupurana 1.5. 27-40, a quadruplet of beings is connected 


the established three-fold order of the gupas. The scheme of associatio 
Js as follows : : 2 


See birth of 
= lama ; 


senene 


asuras (demons) ......-- 
Coo o. 


.— devas 
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'This is not an arbitrary set of associations between Philosophica 
notions and mythical elements. The ritualistic order sets the scene Of the 
cosmogonic drama here. ; 
E. —HR Vol. II No. 2, 1963, pp. 26. 


Chanana, Dev Raj - ; 
A CONTEXTUAL EXAMINATION OF THE WORDS GANA AND 
JANA IN THE RAMAYANA 


-According to the Ramayana, the society of Ayodhya was based on agri. 
culture, while those of Kiskindha and Lanka were tribal ones, where agri- 
culture was not practised. The author has studied the uses of the words 
gaya and jana in the Ramayana in this context. 


The word gana is used in the Rámayana for tribes, e.g., the Raksasas and 
the Vanaras, The word jana is mostly used in contexts where the people 
of a settled community (¢.g., those of Ayodhya) are described. 


The author shows that the word gana is used only 26 times in the con- 
i text of Ayodhyà, whereas in the contexts of Kiskindhaand Lanka it is used 
142 times. This word is used 58 times for Raksasas, Vanaras, etc., against 
its only 5 uses for naras. 


7 The word jana, on the other hand, is used 348 times in the Ramayana, 
q . Q5 . 
1 out of which, it is used for the non-naras only 40 times. 


This shows that in the case of people living in settled communities 
pracüsing agriculture, the word gana is infrequently used and the use of 
the word jana is rare for those communities which knew no agriculture. 


1 
| 
: 


The author supplements his article by 7 tables showing in various ways 
the uses of these two words in the Ramayana. 


—BI(E)S, 1963, pp. 131-46 
Gajendragadkar, S. N. | 
DECORATIVE ST YLE AND ALAMKARAS IN THE AGNIPURANA | 


T. The Agni Purana makes an abundant use of Upamds. A large a 
Te ber of them are decorative. Next in importance is the illustrative sim! 


a Where well-known illustrations are given. Emotional similes are limite f 
x only four clear instances are noticed. |] 
UM o! CI ber : 

vd There are both Simple and compound similes. In a large num?" 


= „ Of cases, one or the other of the four constituents of a simile is omi d 


n analysis of the simile follows. Disagreements in gender, number 2 
€ iSnotinfrequent. Instances « his discord are analy: ed. A p 
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Upamá, other Alarhkaras are also used : Malopamá, Ul- 


addition to es 
E astipama, etc. 


patsa, Rapoka, Pratt 
he Upamanas are introduced from different sources—the world of 
m. world of nature, the animal-world, etc. The Purana’ states that 
pem Eee do not produce, but only enhance the beauty of a poem. 
figures O! 5 
An index of Upamánas with textual references is given at the end. 
BV Vols. XX-XXT (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume) , issued 
January 1963, pp. 96-110 


Jones; C. R. E e 7 
AN ILLUSTRATED RAMA YANA MANUSCRIPT AND KATHA- 


KALI 4HARYAM 


One of the most brilliant arts of Kerala is Kathakali, and one of the 
most fascinating aspects of this rich form of dance-drama is its wardrobe 
and ornaments, i.e., aharyam. ‘There is an interrelationship of Kathakali 
costume and ornamentation with the Kerala painting, sculpture, jewellery, 
and especially, in this case, with the art of the illustrated manuscript. The 
present article discusses an illustrated or illuminated manuscript of the 
Ramayana in the collection of the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Kerala 
University, Trivandrum. The manuscript was executed in 1592 A.D. 


The style of rendering is clearly comparable to a style of mural paint- 
ing developed in the 16th and 17th centuries. The drawings are obviously 
from a period when Kathakali dance-drama was known and was being 
performed. It is almost certain that no conscious attempt was made to 
depict the story of the Ramayana in imitation of Kathakali, but the artist, 
Whoever he was, certainly was aware of this theatre-form. The style of the 
E cop T Segre belongs to what is now known as the 
M Y der tradition. One of the principal points of com- - 

; 15 manuscript to Kathakali is the use of the kirztam. — 

It is quite evi 
Up With Kerala’s 
ton of these arts 


dent that the tradition of Kathakali is intimately bound 


arts of Painting and sculpture and represents the culmina- 
in a living theatre-form. 


—J Ker. ; ; 
JKer. U Vol. XII Nos. 1-2 (Silver Jubilee Special), 1963, pp. 17-2 
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lectics), dlmavidyá (metaphysics) and damdamti (science of governmeni), j 
From the loka he had to study varta (theory. of various trades and agricul. | 
ture). He was expected to undergo training in Dharmasastra, Arthasāstra, | 
Dhanurveda, Chariot-driving and Elephant-riding. He studies also the 

ae Kamaéastra and the śilpa. Thus a prince's training envisaged a sagacious 

1 synthesis of the different purusarthas to equip him with a sound all-sideq 


knowledge. 
i —JMSB Vol. XII No. 1, April 1963, pp. 75-79 


Khan, Benjamin E EET 
THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA IN VALMIKI’S RAMAYANA 


The Hindu Seers enunciated the great principle of pta, which governs 
and controls the universe and is responsible for the mechanical regularity 
in the universe, such. as the uniform succession of day and night. Accord- 
ing to the Veda, the first products of divine fervour (tapas) were pla and 
satya, implying that before there could be cosmos, there must first be regu- 
larity in the behaviour of things, and that before there could be human 
A social organisation, there must first be mutual truthfulness based upon 
truthful speech and conduct. 


The concept of dharma in the first instance is allied to that of yta and 
salya—which as a cosmic principle, sustains the universe, and as a moral 
principle, enjoins the right path that man ought to follow. 


The law of karma has been expounded by Valmikiasa principle of moral 
retribution and never as a transcendental birth and caste principle. The 
law of transmigration, a corollary to the law of karma, is conspicuously 
absent in the writing of Valmiki. According to the Ramdyana, a man reaps 
the fruits of his deeds in heaven and hell. Like transmigration, the concept {f 
of moksa as the end and knowledge as the means thereof found no place in i 

Valmikian thought. The trivarga, i.e., dharma, artha and kama are the pr^ 
mary moral concepts of human life. We find ata later stage the appearance 
f the ideal of moksa reducing dharma to-a secondary position. Though to 
miki, dharma is the. prime object of the life, the term dharma is not ? 
e term like ‘good’, butitisa generic term in which artha and kama 


miki does not believe that dha 
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s and moral traditions of Valmiki got lost in the metaphysical 
of the later writers and the sacrificial smoke of the Mimàrnsakas. 
s not believe that dharma is a mere matter of form, He inter- 
he law of dharma when he says, “It is within the heart of 


thought 
wranglings 
Valmiki doe 
nationalized t 
every person.” 


Relativity of the law of dharmais the chief characteristic of the Valmikian 
ethics. He does not believe in a formal aspect of the dharma. He holds, 
like many other moralists, that lies virtuously spoken are no lies but virtues. 
Ifalie can bring to the world the greatest good for the greatest number, it 


must be spoken. 


Freedom is a necessary postulate of moral life. Many believe that since 
Hinduism has the karma theory, there is no freedom of will and hence there 
isno moral life. But Valmiki did not believe in transmigration of soul, the 
karma theory in its philosophical import. The question of complete deter- 
minism by the past did not arise in his theory. 


. —UB Vol. X No. 1, April 1963, pp. 131-137 


Narahari, H. G. 
IDEAS ABOUT KARMA IN THE RAMA YANA 


It is clearly laid down in the Ramdyana that each one must meet the 

consequences of his actions. This law can be averted by the study of the 

| Ramayana, and sacrifice. Fruits of sinsand merits can be transferred within 
b the orbit of one's own family. At some places, fate is said to be a separate ' 
, Maty; at others, it is identified with karma. The author has referred to 48. — 
, Matements to this effect in the Ramayana and has quoted nine of them. 


ES —BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issu de 
January 1963, pp. 111-15. 


Selle Wilfried 

. ON THE BHAGAYADG]I TA 

E UE à 1i : 

te EE is the greatest Indian epic. It has made a profou 
of Old eGermans. The most notable works in this field are t 


: p : s Enberg and ` = À 
tes ROME ; a 5 Z p T : 
tan Contributies cobi; Holtzmann and Deussen have also made impor: 
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Another part of the Mahabharata consists of the story of Nala ai 
Damayanti. Various translations of this part have also appeared in m 
German language. Similarly, the stories of Savitri and Sakuntalg ha 


been translated by various authors. 


EP VEA 


4 

l Not only the Mahabharata but also the Ram&yana is one of the most 
beautiful works which Indian literature has given tothe world. Selections 
translations and comprehensive accounts of this epic in the German 
: language have made it known to the people in general. German Indo. 
3 logists regard these Indian epics as a valuable document not only of 
4 Indian literature but also of history in general. 

: —DI Vol. III No. 2, April 1963, pp. 81.83 


Rai, Krishnadasa 
IKSVAKU DYNASTY. OF VALMIKI-RAMAYANA 


The Paurànic line from Iksvaku to Rama contains 66 names while the 
genealogy, given by Valmikiinhis Ramayana, has only 37 names, and of 
these, only 15 are identical with those of the Puranas. 


It is necessary to remember in this connection, in the first place, that 
the Pauranic list is a line of kings and not a mere pedigree, secondly, in the 
Iksvaku monarchy, though the king was necessarily a scion of the Iksvaku 
family, he was selected by the people. 


Rama belonged to the Bana branch of this family. Bana appears 
to be one of Vikuksi’s sons, but he never succeeded to the throne. His 
brother Kakutstha was selected for this position, but later, a descendant of 
- Bana, namely, Prthu, ascended the throne. 
s, the Iksvaku kings often had more than one name. It is possible 
müyana-genealogy contains some second names of the perso? 
in the Pau ist. The other three genealogies given in a t] 
entic i > found in the Purāņas. O y- the Tksvake q 


E 
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i. K.S. Ramaswami | | 
INE LUENCE OF THE EPICS ON TRADITIONAL CULTURAL 
due IN INDIA TODAY 

The lives of the heroes and heroines of the immortal epics of India 
r example, inspired and moulded the lives of countless genera- 
"ons of men and women in India down to our day. In the daily religious 
tion f the millions of India, the images of Rama and Krsna are devoutly. 
Eu ; ed at home and are taken out in procession during festivals. AII 
E m the two epics are expounded and heard with wrapt atten- 
tion, admiration and devotion by millions of devotees and staged in 
all the current languages in India. The epics of India exercised an un- 
paralleled influence on Svami Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi, who 
are held in great reverence all over the country today. 


have, by thei 


Of all the good qualities, the qualities most persistently stressed in 
the Rámáyaga are: resoluteness, affection for the people and the duty of 
protecting those who seek refuge. 


In the Mahabharata, the ideal of the Perfect Man is painted in the 
character of Bhjsma, while Sri Krsna is the symbol of the Super Self, the 
silent witness of the play of maya and daivic and ásuric forces are symbolised 


in Arjuna and Duryodhana, respectively. The most precious jewel of 
Mahabharata is Bhagavadgitd. . 


a Srimad Bhagavata, too, has the characteristics of a great epic. It has 
mspired many later poets including Jayadeva. The Mahabharata has 
inspired Magha, Sriharsa, Rajasekhara, Vedantadesika and Narayana 


Bhatta. Bhàsa, Kalidasa, Bhavabhüti, Tulasidgsa and many other poets T 


and play-wrights are inspired by the Ramdyana. ! 


—BITG Pt. 1, 196: 


Sternbach, Ludwig , 
MAHABHARATA VERSES IN CANAKYA’S CO 


. FRESH LIGHT ON TWO OLD UTTARAMALLUR INSCRIPT 
E é ; ; ent 
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Ahmad, Nisar 

ON THE COINS OF ARTTHAPAT! 
V. V. Mirashi has published (FSI I, pp. 29 ff.) three gold coins of 

the Nala rulers. He attributed the coin bearing the name Artthapatti 

to the Nala king known from the Rithapur copper plate inscription, 

The author does not agree with the identification of Mirashi on the follow. 


'-—A NALA RULER 


ing grounds: 


(1) There is a difference in thespelling of the names, (2) the characters of 
letters on the coins and the Rithapur inscription differ from each other, 
(3) the coins of Varaha and Bhavadatta exhibit better form of letters than 
those of Artthapatti, (4) artistically also the coins of Artthapatti are inferior 
to those of other two rulers and (5) there is a difference in the formation 
of crescent on the coins. 


As regards chronology, the writer thinks that Varáha was the imme- 
diate predecessor of Bhavadatta. Artthapatti should have flourished earlier 
than Varaha, according to the author. ; 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt.1, 1963, pp. 107-8 


Ahmad, Nisar 
ON THE COPPER COINS OF RAMAGUPTA 


The author does not agree with the views of H. V. Trivedi and K. D. 
Bajpai that the coins bearing the name of Rāmagupta were issued by the 
Gupta king of that name, the elder brother of Candragupta II. He atti 
butes these coins to some local king of Malwa and says that the letters 
maga or magaja must be taken as abbreviations of Malavagana or Málavagt- 
masya jayah. 


Relying on the views of D. C. Sircar, the writer thinks that Ram 
gupta of the recently identified copper coins was the contemporary 5 
Kumaragupta I and was the successor of Sanakānīka Maharaja, EOD 


. . Maharaja Visnudasa, known from the Udaigiri inscription. 


; 5, 10547 
—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 1, 1963, PP: 1” 


Aiyer, K. A. Subramania 


The Uttaramallur in comprising a royal 
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che Assembly of Uttarameru-Caturvedimangalam, is very signi- 
mbers of the a inscription is translated into English. Its date is A.D. 
ficant. Here T tes the Election Regulations. It states that the village 
ae i a Cae immaneulumi had thirty — Kutumbas and twelve 
i DE e embers of each: of the thirty Kutumbas were to assemble 
Gheris. n ee down names of qualified persons on pot-tickets. Among 
together an Bi of persons, whose names were to be written on pot- 
He ce ea is put on education and d/ma-£aucam. The details of the 
VES = ae collecting the tickets, drawing tickets and forming 
RE committees are discussed. Thus, these inscriptions record the 
P ue system of selecting members for certain specified village com- 
mittees. 


mé 


—Q FMS Vol. LIV Nos. 1-2, April 1963, pp. 1-17 


Bajpai, K. D. 
AUTHORITY OF MINTING COINS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The minting of coins was known in some parts of India during the 
carly centuries of the Ist millennium B.C. Since then coins of various 
types and denominations were issued. The question regarding the 
authority of minting coins in ancient India is discussed in this paper. At 
the time of the Buddha, several Janapadas were usually issuing their coins 
with definite symbols on them. During the Nanda-M 
the responsibility of the State to issue coins. 
guilds of traders and silver-smiths were also authorised later on to issue 
coms. On the basis of the two works of Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga and 
Sdmantapasadika, it can be said that the symbols put on the coins represented 
f Particular villages, towns, hills or river-banks where they were prepared. 


aurya rule, it was 
Apart from the State, various 


ee 
Guilds or Corporations (nigama) of tr 


their i i 2 
| “names, The Negama coins from Taxila represent the merchant- 
ocalities, Another cate 


"E gory of coins from Taxila bears the legend hira- — 
Eo ^ This legend, according to the author, means the owner of the 
Oined money and 


refers to the corporation of traders responsible for the 
Manufacture of these coins, P EN 


aders issued their coins, bearing 


The autho 


TRE 


aper some rare Kausambi coins identifie d 
gnable to 2nd-lst cent. B.C. be 


Y publishes in this p 
€ of these Coins assi 


aler 


m 
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Another coin from Vidiéa has the Brahmi legend &anag, It corrohy 


rates the earlier evidence. 
—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 1, 1963, 173, 


Bajpai, K. D. t 
A GOIN OF DEVAMITRA, KING OF AYODHYA 

'The paper describes the second so far known coin of king Devamitra 
of Ayodhya. The first coin was published by Smith. The two coins are 
made from two different dies. The figures of the bull, bird and tree, and 
the palaeography of these coins also differ. Cunningham and 
Smith identified the bird on the coin as a cock. Allan thought it to bea 
hamsa (swan). The writer of the present paper identifies the bird with 
peacock. 


On the basis of this, the author suggests that the Ayodhya coins of this 
type should be described as of the “Bull and peacock’ type and not of the 
‘Cock and bull’ type, as designated by some previous scholars. 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 1, 1963, pp. 1089 


Bajpai, K. D. 
THE JOINT ISSUES OF THE KSATRAPAS HAGANA AND 
HAGAMASA 

So far some coins being the joint issues of Ksatrapas Hagana and 


Hagamasa of Mathura were known. The author has added one more 
coin to this series. 


The new coin on the obverse bears the legend and symbols vey 


clearly. Some peculiarities of this coin are observed by the writer. 


__ The writer does not agree with the date as assigned to these rulers by 
e They place them in the 2nd-Ist century B.C. oe 
raphy, the writer places them sometime in the middle 


SI Vol. XXV Pt. 1, 1963, pp: ! 
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According to the writer, Sivagupta issued two types of coins: one 
cco 


lar, with his name only and the other square, with the title raño before 
circular, V 


his name. 


At the close of the 3rd century B.C. or in the beginning of the 2nd 

y B.C., some independent kings ruled over eastern Malwa. Besides 
E aeh, we now know of two more kings, viz., Indragupta from 
"m and Sivagupta from Vidisa. 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 1, 1963, pp. 104-5 


Bajpai, K. D. 
A NOTE ON SOME COINS AND A SEAL IN THE ALLAHABAD 
MUSEUM 


The author examines some of the coins published by R: R. Tripathi 
and S. C. Kala in JNSI Vol. XXIV, pp. 20-23 and p. 139. 


As regards the reading on coin no. 1 of Tripathi, the present author 
does not agree with him but suggests the reading of the legend as Hathi- 
palasa, which may indicate the name of the ruler as Hastipala. The coin, 


according to him, cannot be assigned to the town of Hastinapur, as Tri- 
pathi thinks. 


à On coin no, 3 of Tripathi, the author corrects the reading Malaya- 
känam as Ka(ko)sabikānam (the coin of the people of Kausambi) 


x The coin no. 5 is attributed to the Gupta emperor Samudragupta by 
Tipathi. This is corrected by the author. He reads the coin legend as 


Sua (or pri) yasa (‘of Supriya’) in place of the reading *Samudragupt: 
of Tripathi, Due 


Regarding coin no. 


: 7 of Tripathi, the author thinks that B fi 
new evidence regarding : okie ee 


the Srenis empowered to issue coins. — 


vesc Uy of Kala on some Kaugambi coins and « 
Sapala are also commented upon. oue PR 
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According to Allan, this type of coin tends to show a sharp but Steady 
fall in the weight standard during the period when the coins of this ty 
were in circulation. This may account for the cutting in the Present coin 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 1, 1968, pp, gg 


Chhabra, B. Ch. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON. THE BHITARI INSCRIPTION 
OF SKANDAGUPTA 


The author has suggested some amendments: in the readings of the 
verses of the aforesaid inscription. In verse 7, line 15, instead of  ‘vandghg. 
ja(2)no (2) yam pra(?)payaty-arvyatam,’ he reads “vandaka-janair-yah khya. B 
payaty-Gryyatam’ and interprets it as ‘who is having the excellence of 3 
Aryan culture spread broadcast by the minstrels through their ballads B 
and panegyrics,’ : 


Similarly in verse 10, line 17, instead of ‘(karttavya) pratima kachit, he 
reads (Na yasya) pratima kāchit etc., and takes the word pratima to mean 
‘an equal’ and ‘an image.’ 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 2, August 1963, pp. 543-49 


Gai, G. S. 
SHIGGAON INSCRIPTION OF AMOGHAVARSA I 


The language and characters of the record are in early Kannada of 


the 9th century A. D. 


-. "The inscription, 


$ though undated, refers to the reign of Amoghavarst 
and mentions the 


2s chiefs Kuppeyarasa, Manalera, Gadiga Kallaman 
daman. The record may be ascribed to un 

vho ruled D. The mention of tht. 

ja. in other records of the 

+, 86 Áana €^ 
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ji 
Gopal, E us EPIGRAPHIC AND LITERARY RECORDS OF 


AN INDIA IN THE EARLY MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 
NO 


Ample references to coins are available in epigraphic and literary re- 
cords of the early mediaeval period. The frequently mentioned names 
Mi coins are dramma, rü paka, d;nüra, niska and kdrsapana. 
the most common coin during the period. The term 

is derived from the Greek drachma, the weight standard of which was 

adopted for the Indian coins. The term was mostly used for silver coins. 

The author does not agree with the view that the drammas of gold were also 

known. He refutes the theory that there were gold drammas | known 
after king Visaladeva. The contemporary records mention certain types 
e of drammas named after the kings who issued them. Some of the names 
of drammas were derived from the places of their origin or minting. Men- 
tion may be made of the Sysmad- Adivarüha-dramma or VarGhamudra. lt re- 
calls $rgnadádivaraha, the coin legend of the Pratihara king Bhoja I. The 
drammas, associated with the name of V igrahapála, are known to us in good 
numbers, bearing the legend $r; Vigraha. In the inscriptions we find coin- 
names, such as Bhymapriya-dramma, Vssalapriya-dramma and Vigvamallapriya- 
dramma. No such coins have been found yet. The records of the early 
mediaeval period reveal similar other names with the word dramma attached 
to them. Paruttha-drammas, which were in regular circulation in Marwar | 
and Konkan, were mostly struck at the mint of Srimdla. 


Dramma was 


The coin Vipifopaka is taken to be a copper coin. Perhaps it denoted 
I the 20th part of a dramma. Sodagika (1/ 16 of a dramma) was another name — 
4 for the copper coin commonly known as pana. ; 


The term rupaka is very often referred to in the literary and epigrapk 
records of the period. Rū pyarupaka basically stands for a silver coin. 
pet from, and lower in value than, a dramma. Eight 
d e ably equal to one dramma. Bhdgaka was the half of a. 
Go 5 coin of very little value. Nothing can be said abo 
ee erences to kar sapanas of silver weighing 80 ra 

early mediaeval silver coin of this weig 


has been us = 
en used for a c E D ARE mea E 
grains, | opper coin, its weight being equ 


$^ 


eS rne, 


pf s ps 


SE er I CENE PRESQUE RI ETE SERE LIE EAE 


. are also identified with the J 
known as Gadh ; 
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Gupta, Parmeshwari Lal 2 : 
GOINS FROM BRAHMAPURI EXCAVATIONS (1945-46) 


The Brahmapuri excavations in 1945-46 had brought to light Severa] 
lots of coins. These were lying with the Museum at Kolhapur, Later 
on, they were re-examined by the author with the help of the Report and the 
Field Register of the Brahmapuri excavations. His fresh Study anq 
scrutiny have revealed many inaccuracies and incorrect statements of the 
previous Report which the author has discussed at length under eleven 
classified categories of coins. 


—BDCGRI Vol. XXI, 1963, pp. 38-84 


Jai Prakash 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE SO-CALLED KHADGATRATA corn. 
TYPE OF KUMARAGUPTA I 


One of the gold type coins of Kumaragupta I is known as the Rhino- 
ceros-slayer type. S. V. Sohoni thinks that on this type of coin the king 
is shown as “about to cut off the horn of a rhino, but deliberately sparing 
that animal’s life.’ 


The author of this paper does not agree with the above view. He 
also does not agree with the alleged religious significance of the rhino- 
hunt related to the Sraddha ceremony. 


Tt is suggested that this type represents hunting or mygayd. 


According to the author, the word khadgatratà of the coin-legend does 
not appear to mean *the protector of the rhinoceros. He further thinks 
that the legend Sramahendrakhad gah should be translated as ‘the illustrious 


sword (or rhinoceros) of Mahendra? and not as ‘rhinoceros (killed by) 
Mahendra.’ 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 1, 1963, pp. 29-35 
Krishna, C. 
GADHIA COINS FROM NIMAR EAST (M. P.) 


In this paper the author describes a hoard of Gadhia coins from 


village Mohania Khurd in the east Nimar (Khandwa) district of M. E 
The hoard contained more th 


vary in type, weight and size. 
áre broadly classified by the wr 
coins bears the bust of the king 
only Ma with wheel, fire-altar 


an 200 coins of copper-mixed silver. They 
Most of them are round in shape. They 
iter into eight types. The obverse of ie 
and the reverse, the legend Sra Omhara o 
and other symbols. 


Traditionally such coins are ascribed to king Gardhabhilla. ie 
ndo-Sassanian coins. In Gujarat they a 


du Paisa. "The is. datedichie Reap th . century kj 


CC-0. In Public Domai 
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- A.D. by scholars. On the basis of the legend on the obverse, 
uo 12h i. 2 correlate the coins with Omkara Mandhata, which is 
dc ug Ged miles away from the find-spot. There is also a possibility 
about a hun echt have been issued from south Malwa, as Mahismati 


‘tat these coins mg : 
os E to have been the capital of southern Malwa. 
is know 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 1, 1963, pp. 36-38 


"EPI 


L. P. 
rashi, V. V. and Pandeya, 
SONDA PLATES OF MAHASIVAGUPTA, YEAR 22 


This set of three copper plates was discovered at Bonda, a village in 
the Sarangarh Tahsil of the Raigarh district in Madhya Pradesh. The 
record consists of twenty-nine lines. ‘The characters are of the box-headed 
variety. The language is Sanskrit. 


The plates were issued by Mahasivagupta, the son of Harsadeva. 
They record the grant of the village Sarkara-pataka situated in the visaya 
of Layoddaka, which the king made on the Pauşa-saùkräānti. The donee 
was the Brāhmaņa Trivikramasvāmin. The charter is daťed on the sixth 
lilhi of the first fortnight of Pausa in the twenty-second year of the king's 
reign. 


The record indicates that probably the king Mahasivagupta came to 
‘the throne in 595 A.D. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 2, April 1963, pp. 60-65 


Mukherjee, Shyam Chand 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE NASIK INSCRIPTION OF 
y VASISTHIPUTRA PULUMAVI (REGNAL YEAR 19, CORRES- 
1 PONDING TO GIRCA 149 A.D.) 


The Inscription in question was found in caveno. 3 at Nasik. The donees 


oe ae Jie monks of the Bhadavaniya school—apparently a 

üt. e ut ue is nothing E the inscription which can prove 

faith es 1 a x Gautami Balasri, the royal donor, a Buddhist by — 

the Satavahana See EE evidences, the author shows firm faith of 
ngs in Hindu beliefs and practices. x 


—4BORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 163-67 


Rajguru 
S 
Jay ARAM eee 


OF COPACAND 
x Ty re 
n 
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We have ample reason to believe that the Gupta supremacy 9m 


East India, including Orissa, was intercepted by Gopacandra in or abou. | 
510 A.D., that the interception continued oniy, for two or three decada 
and that the Gupta supremacy over the East Indian territory as bie al 
Mahendra mountain remained firmly established up to the first quarter of 


the 7th century A.D. 


During the 6th and 7th centuries A.D., a line of kings, bearing the 
suffix Candra to their names, lived in the tracts of Arakan in Burma, n | 


onnect it with the family of Gopacandra of, 


there is no scope for us to C ne | 


present inscription. 


The find-spot of this copper plate inscription provides some interesting |. 
data for geological studies also. | 


The Arya-samgha mentioned in this inscription seems to be a distinc | 
group of worshippers of the Buddhist deities whose existence is known | 
from two separate Sāňcī inscriptions of 415 and 451 A. D. 


From this inscription we further learn that students of the Vedas and |. 
the Smrtis lived in the Bauddha-vihára and there was, therefore, a full co- | 
operation among the Buddhists and the Brahmanas during the 5th and 
6th centuries A. D. There is, therefore, no wonder that king Gopacandra | 
allowed a subordinate chief to grant a village to the Arya-samgha and the | 
Buddhist deity Avalokitegvara. 


Photographs of both sides of the plate, the text of the inscription and 
its English translation are appended. 


—OHRF Vol. XI No. 4, 1963, pp. 2062! 


Rath, A. K. 
THE KHARGAPRASADA [COPPER PLATE OF VINITATUNGA 


From the Khargaprasada copper plate grant of Vinitatunga, it is quite 
clear that the Tungas were originally ruling over the kingdom of me 
country of Samasta-Gondrama and that Vinitatunga, after defeating 1 
enemy king at Yamagartamandala, annexed the same to his kingdom 
That both the Candras of East Bengal and the Tungas of Orissa came from 


AL. : t 
Rohitagiri is a fact worthy of notice, although its real significance cann? 
be perceived at present. 


The date of the grant is clearly given in this record as sanwal ie 
This savat, most probably, refers to Bhauma sarwat, which, according i 
5. N. Rajguru, started from A. D. 736 and according to D. C. Sircar, p 
A. D. 831. The former appears to be more convincing than the Jauc* | 


i : iss f 
According to Taranatha’s account, the political condition of C ii iy 
was in chaos in the 9th century A. D. Vinitatunga probably ee 


ee CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw dius 
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ty and assumed the title of Mahárája. But, in spite of this, he used 
unity 


OE for, it was a standard era. 


the Bhauma era, 
t the the per plate was not created by Vinita- 
| It appears that the seal on the copper plat ' y Vin 
| but by some predecessor kings who might have embraced Jainism. 
aga, bU z : 
| Pe aea himself was a Paramamahegvara. 
inl 5 
\ descriptive catalogue of the Tunga copper plates, an impression of 
$ d / : 
| b h ides of the Khargaprasada plate and the text of the impression are 
| oth side 


led. 
appende —OHR/ Vol. XI No. 4, 1963, pp. 242-54 


Risch, Exnst : 2 
| FINE IN ZURICH GEFUNDENE INDISCHE KUPFERTAFEL 


(AN INDIAN COPPER PLATE FIND IN ZURICH) 
| A copper-plate—37" x 27" —was found at the time of the re-building 
| of a house at Zürich. It contains an Indian inscription in 19 lines. 
There are two copper rings below. ‘The script is in beautiful Devanagari. 
Black ink is used, which is well-preserved—especially, in the middle. The 
script bears the character of Central Indian origin. 


| The language of the text is Sanskrit. After eulogising dharma, the best 
| of the four human activities, the author of the inscription praises, in “19 
l double verses, the Paramāra kings, who ruled in Malwa with their capital - 
in Ujjayini. In the first four ślokas, gods and mythical heroes as Rama 
and Yudhişthira, are remembered and in the last four, the king Arjuna 
or Arjunavarman is praised as a ruler of the world and is said to have won 
over enemies, served the cause of music and literature and spread happi- 
ness all over the world. There is also a description of his seven royal 
predecessors in 11 verses, They were all of religious nature and were power- 
ful. Among their enemies, only the Gurjaras are mentioned. King 


AE . ` a > D 
Yagovarman is said to be the Ksatriya$ekharah. He was taken prisoner. 
by the Gurjaras. 


b n ee the description of king Arjuna, who presented Pandita 

missing or a particular piece of land. The year and the colophon are ~ 

B later, This : a Ubhuvosaha, named in the beginning, does not occur 

|| mente bu s ea à us to conclude that this plate is not a complete docu 
found ode x y the beginning of the same. Some of its contents a 

Hall. Not ET found in 1836 and published by Wilkinson and 

iis p. the contents of these three are similar to those of- 

> Dut their styles are also similar. We can conclude, ther 


— Zürich p] 
— that the A. 
1857 in pu is the first half of no. 2, which Hall saw in F 
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for a long time and returned home near about the turn of this centur 


j —ASEA Vol. XVI Nos. 1-4, 1963, bp. 66-75 


' Sarma, K. em 3 
|j SELECT INSCRIPTIONS OF IKSVAKU RULERS OF 
i JUNAKONDA 


1 The numerous inscribed records, sculptures, coins and othe 
B antiquities testify to the glories of the Iksvaku dynasty which reigned in 
3 parts of Andhrapatha during the 3rd and 4th centuries A. D. 'The veritable 

passion for the popularisation of Buddhism left a rich harvest. Al] the 
4 records are in southern Brahmi, assignable to the 3rd and 4th centuries 
i A.D., the language being Prākrit (except for those in city area). 


NAGAR. 


r Minor 


I. Dhvajastambha inscription: 


This inscription occupies the middle region of the octagonal pillar from 
e leit to right, covering its four faces. The pillar originally stood ina big 
. square socket opposite the apsidal temple (garbhagyha) in a 16-pillared 
-  qmüémdepa (Hall. The record, written in literary Sanskrit, mentions the 
: erection of a temple of .Mahadeva called Puspabhadra svamin during the 
j 16th regnal year of king Sri Ehavüla Chàntamüla of the Iksvaku dynasty. 
Á The consecration of the pillar as ‘dhvajastambha’ in the temple and the 
i - endowment of the village Prádokatam are worthy of note. 

The inscription presents a complete genealogy of the Iksvaku rulers, 
who, it may be interesting to note, bear the Ksatrapa adjunct Svám; before 
their names. The latest known date of Rudrapurusadatta II, the great- 
grandson of Sri Chantamila, the founder of the dynasty, is 11th of his 
regnal year. The names 


e umes of the kings Suggest the prevalence of the custom 
E of naming the child after the grandfather. 


The purposes and pla 
illars differ very much. 


ces of installation of the remaining three inscribed 


high pillar originally occupying the 
a X 10’) facing the western side Ayaka 
form of the main Stipa no. 9. It has five sculptural scenes of some 

emonages carved in a descending order from top, with an inscription 
hmi on the las * The scenes do not seem to be related to ane 
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tho edited the inscription for the first time, states that the 
See S set up on the spot of the king's cremation and that the 
pillar Ea in the top four panels was none other than Sri Chàntamüla. 
king repre 


Very likely, the installation of this recapitulative pillar by the king's 
er D 


female kith and kin was done sometime after his death. 
ema 


III. The fragmentary state of the second pillar, reported by Vogel 
DES with 18 other broken pilar inscriptions found by Longhurst, is 
d lorable. This third pillar inscription records the construction of a 
Canussald and a Saila-mamdapa at the foot of Mahacaitya of this great 
wihüra (by an unknown person) in the 7th regnal year, Vijaya-varsa of 
king Virapurusadatta. 


IV. Remains of a royal cremation ground in three units—(2) pillared 
hall with seating arrangements and fixed bdpa-lingas at the corners, 
(ii) another pillared hall, at a higher level, with huge pots used in funeral 
functions and (iii) a ruined Siva shrine with a big lime-stone dhvaja stambha 
in front, bearing an inscription of the reign of Ehavüla (corrupt form of 
Sanskrit ehi zygha, a military title for valour) Chàntamüla. The date portion 
in the badly worn out record is clear—the cyclic year Vijaya falling in the 
13th regnal year of the third Iksvaku king Ehavüla Chàntamüla, the son 
and successor of Sri Virapurusadatta. 


|. Eis not possible to fix exactly the day and month of the Vijaya years 
| m the absence of the mention of zithi or naksatra. The following dates, as 
calculated, are provisional and subject to slight changes: —' ; 


l. Maharaja Chàntamüla 225-272 A.D. 

j 2. Maharaja Virapurusadatta 272-294 A.D. 
Interregnum of 32 years 

3. Maharaja Ehavüla Chàntamüla 326-350 A.D. 


Rudrapurusadatta OM 

j —JORM Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1959-60, issued 9 
hastri, H. G. | T 
‘SCRIPTIONS AT DH 


tanks among 


OLKA © 


DHARMAPURA) 
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The Dholka step-well inscription of the time of Sultan Muzaffar I, dated 14 10 
A.D.—The step-well is in a tottering condition, but the slab bearing the 
inscription is well-preserved. The inscription is composed in Sanskrit, 
On May 14, 1410, Muzaffar Shah I established an independent Sultanate 
in Gujarat. Dhavalamaydala is also mentioned in this inscription, An 
epigraph, bearing the eulogy of the step-well, was composed by Sahadeva 
for the religious merit of his son Agacandra, who met with a premature 


death and whose two wives committed Sati. 


Dholka  Ambái Temple Stone-Inscription—The inscription records the 
erection of two temples by a vanik named Ranachod, one dedicated to 
Amba and the other to Siva. Dholka is here referred to as Vairátapura, 
which shows that the tradition of representing Dholka as Vairatanagara 
was current even in the 18th century. 


Besides these twenty inscriptions on images or stone-slabs, there are 
some more inscriptions, which have remained unnoticed. Seven of them are 
enumerated by the author. Some inscriptions are as old as 1149 A.D. 
The earliest seems to be the Udayana-Vihara Pragasti, which records the 
erection of the Vihára by Vagbhatta, the Prime Minister of king Kumara- 
pala (1143-1174 A.D.). . 


—JGRS Vol. XXV No. 100, October 1963, pp. 308-12 


Shastri, Parmanand 


NAYA MANDIRA DHARMAPURA KE JAINA MURTI-LEKHA 
(INSCRIPTIONS OF JAINA IDOLS OF NAYA MANDIRA, 


1 


The article gives brief description of the Jaina idols in this temple: 


(1) idols of 24 metals, (2) Sun images, (3) Mahavira Svāmī, (4) Adinatha, 
(5) Santinatha, (6) Candraprabhá, (7) Neminātha, etc. 


The article also mentions the kind of stone of which a` particula! - 
is made ize, height and breadth. It also states the - 
ferent images. The Sanskrit inscription 


1665-2 
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er coins of the same person, and, therefore, the existence 
nasty has no foundation at all. Besides, there is no ins- 
ention of a person and his dynasty in extremely awkward 
ance of the m essions like Saga- Mána-Cutukula, as Mirashi's interpretation 
compound d «Saga. Mana’ (i.e., Saka-Mana, as read by Mirashi) may 
would e Eie. Sagamánám) of the ‘Sagamas’ (i.e., belonging to the 
| be read r T Thus the coins, wrongly attributed by Mirashi to king 
eama N s dynasty, represent the personal name of the issuer in 
Mana of the Mahisa dynasty, ^ Seer 
aut cases as Cutukula and in others as Cufuka, which is the same as 


Qut with the svarthika suffix ka added to it. 


EPI 


found on the oth 
of the Mahisa dy 


Thus the assumption about the existence of the kings of the Mahisa- 
Saka dynasty is entirely without any foundation. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 2, April 1963, pp. 69-78 


Sircar, D. C. 
BHAIKSUKI INSCRIPTION IN INDIAN MUSEUM 


An attempt is made to edit the eighth inscription in the Bhaiksuki 
script found on the pedestal of an image of Jambhala belonging to the col- 
lection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The characters of the record are 
similar to the Uren and Malda Museum inscriptions. The language of 
the major part of the record may be regarded as Prakrit influenced. by 
Sanskrit, The object of the epigraph is to record the installation of the 
mage on Which it is engraved. The only geographical name, mentioned 
oo pu is Sirhanaga, where the Buddhist monk Jayasena installed 

mbhala image during the rule of Purnavikrama. ; 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt, 2, April 1963, pp. 79-84 


Sircar, D. C. â 
EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 


‘The ofe s Ss 
AERE ace _ designation Sarabha ga— 
of northe ne list of subordinates and officers ad 
2e 20 resect ofthe Gann st 
charters, This GH 
arhang mea: 
ni 
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‘market place on the mouth of the Ganges.” The Lunsadi COpper-plat. 
inscription indicates that the word *degra' can be used in the sense of the | 


mouth of a river. 


Arnba-kipilika —arnba-kapilika—amba-kapilika, mentioned in Pillar 
Edict V of Agoka, means ‘the mango-tree ant’, ie., the big red ant that 
generally lives in mango trees. Thus amba stands for Sanskrit Gmra and 


not for, ambaka-khuddaka. 
C 


The date of the Dabok inscription has been differently read, The 
date in question, however, is very clearly the year 701 V.S., i.e., 644 AD, 
This date necessitates certain modifications in our views on the history of 
Rajasthan. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 2, April 1963, pp. 95-109 


Sircar, D. C. and Majumdar, M. R. 
FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION FROM DHOLKA 


The inscription was discovered on the back of a slab of black granite 
stone, the front side of which contains an image of the god Visnu in high 
P. relief. It is clear that the inscribed slab was cut into two parts at a later 
4 date for utilising the left portion for making the Visnu image on the un- 
inscribed back of it. The internal evidence shows that the record was 
engraved after the death of Silahara Mallikarjuna (c. 1156-60 A.D.) and 
before that of Calukya Kumarapala (c. 1144-73 A.D.). The characters of 
the inscription are in Devanagari of about the 12th century A.D. The 

language is Sanskrit. Of-the thirty-five stanzas of the record, only four 

verses are completely preserved and the remaining stanzas are preserved d 

only in parts. 1 
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s that Maharaja Candesvarahastin, who was the son 


*eraph state 2 2 NO. 
The Ba Ue astin and belonged to the Vàísa gotra, built a city in a 


of Maharaje : Srenyaka after defeating a person named RaAjjila. The 
locality calle be assigned to the beginning of the 4th century. 


` cription may 
inscription —EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 2, April 1963, pp. 66-68 _ 


D. C. and Subrahmanyam, V. S. 


SO. INSCRIPTIONS FROM KALYANPUR 
The two stone inscriptions, edited here, were discovered at Kevan 
pur, 42 miles to the south of Udaipur. 
Í The first inscription contains five lines written in the North Indian 
(Siddhamalyka) alphabet. ‘The language is Sanskrit. It mentions Maharaja 
2 Padda, who probably ruled sometime about the second quarter of the 


7th century. 


The second inscription contains 14 lines. The epigraph was originally 
set up in a Siva temple, the construction of which is recorded in it. It 
mentions a person named Kadachi, who seems to have been the chief, 
j during whose rule the inscription was set up. This chief probably be- 

longed to the Guhila house of Kiskindha or Kiskindhipura and ruled 
after Guhila Babhata of the same family sometime in the 8th century A.D. 


| 
| —EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 2, April 1963, pp.55-59 


Solanki, Acharya Parmeshwar 


| ; UDAYAPURA SANGRAHALAYA KE APRAKASITA KUTILAKSARI 


LEKHA (UNPUBLISHED KUTILAKSARI INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
b. UDAIPUR MUSEUM) x 


E m E MCN EINE 
kn ‘ah e Author has referred to three unpublished. inscriptions p 
i the Victoria Hall i 


Museum at Udai One inscription is 
anoth aipur. One inscription is. 
n ae 1005 and the third, dated 1083. The auth 
instalments of ies discussion of the inscriptio 


is article, 


—Va. Vol. VI N 
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sun symbol only. ‘These five coins cannot be attributed to any classo 
variety. The remaining coins are also sufficiently worn. In many Ee : 

it is not possible to identify all the five symbols on them. Six of qi 1» 
coins, according to the author, belong to the pre-Mauryan period ang i l 
rest to the Mauryan. 


Since all the punch-marked coins of the hoard are of the known | 
varieties, with the possible exception of only one coin, they hardly a dà i 
anything to our knowledge. All the same, the hoard, as a whole, has io 
own importance, as it is the second known hoard of silver punch-marked 
coins from Kerala. s 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 1, 1963, pp. 29.99 
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V. GEOGRAPHY 


| rya, 5. S. 
| E Eu OF THE RGVEDIC INDIA 
| I In the Rgvedic period, the physical features of the country were mO 
as they are now. The Himālayas had Do reaciied the great height that 
they have at present. Sind, northern Gujarat and presumably the 
Gangetic plains were not covered by suchi vast amount of silt and sand, 
whereas the country south of the river Krsna did not present a greatly 
i weathered appearance. The valleys of the Indus, the Ganges, the Sābar- 
E mati and the Narmadā were not so deeply cut. These rivers flowed at a 
much higher level at that time. 


In the absence of political cohesion, the tribe appears in the Rgveda 
as a political unit, organised much as the Afghans of today, or the 
Germans of the time of Tacitus. The tribe (jana) consisted of a group 
of settlements (vis), which were again formed of aggregates of villages 
(gramas). Thus the whole of India was then divided into a number of 
tribes or janas, usually ruled by their kings. 


i The important tribes of the Revedic period were the Bharatas, Tritsus, 
| Purus, Srüjayas, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus, Krvis, Matsyas, — 
Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalanas, Sivas, Visanins, Gandharis, Usinaras and Cedis. — 
Jr ‘Among the Dasa tribes, who stoutly resisted the Aryan advance on the — 

castern frontier of Revedic India, were the Kika tas, Sigrus and Yaksus, etc. 


l Socr Speaking, the extreme north-west was occupied by the : 
probably ee Alinas, Bhalanas and Visanins, some of whom had . 

ivas, Pargus ere elements. In Sind and the Panjab were settled tl 
Further am PEN NES Vreivants, Yadus, Anus, Turvasas and Dru 

; towards the region of the Madhyadesa, were the settlem 


of the Trit u Srü ay 
DR Ts S, Bharatas, Purus and rnj S, t stern 3 $ : 
id he occupation of the Kikatas. 


Bou ; Be 
In the ie and the Cedis were settled in the south of th 
qe " Rajaputana and Malwa. It may thus reasor 


Tyan settlements during the Rgve 
us with the extent of the 
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Buddha Prakash 
THE SOUTH-EAST ASIAN HORIZONS OF THE GEOGRAPHERS 
OF THE PURANAS 

The first part of the article contains the history of the geographica] 
lore in Ancient India and its South-East Asian orientation. The author 
divides this history into three periods—Caturdv; pa period, Saptado;pa period 
and JVavade;pa period or Astáda$adv;pa period. 


imde fosi period, the whole earth was taken to consist of J'ambudu; pa 
(India proper), Ketumala (the Oxus region), Bhadrasvavarsa (the Jaxartes 
region) and Ultarakuru (the Tarim region or Chinese Turkestan), 


In the second period, the earth was deemed to comprise seven conti- 
nental regions, mostly named after typical flora, i.e., fambudwipa, Plaksa- 
dwipa, Salmalidvspa, Ku$adwpa, Kraugicadvipa, Sákadvi pa and Puskaradvip i: 
J'ambudvipa embodied the following regions: (i) Uttarakuru, (ii) Harivarsa, 
(tii) Ilavptavarsa, (iv) Bhadrasvavarsa, (v) Ketumalà, (vi) Kim purugavarsa, (vii) 
Hiraymayavarsa, (viti) Ramyakavarsa, (ix) Bhdratavarsa. 


"The economic condition of India in the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. 
is characterised by a drive towards the countries of South-East Asia. In 
that period, Bharatavarsa was conceivedas a unit of nine islands-Indradvifa, 
Kaserumat, Tamraparni, Gabhastimat, Jagadvipa, Saumyadvipa, Gandharva- 
dvipa, Varusadwipa and. Manavadwipa. The author has identified these 
regions as follows: 


(1) Jndradwpa — The region of Sumatra stretching from south-west 
to north-east having Indrapura and Indragiri as its nuclei, (2) Kaser- 
—dwfa or Kagerumat—Malaya Peninsula, possibly also Tonkin and the 
Philippines, (3) Tamraparnz or Tamraparna—Ceylon and Greater Ceylon; 
including the Ceylonese colonies in South-East Asia, (4) Gabhastimal— 

€ countries of the East, (5) JVagadw;pa (a variant of Nagnadvipa)— 
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ncludes that the itinerary of the Straits of Malacca is 

f the geographer of the Vayupurana. The ships leaving 

reached the Nikobar and thence darted towards the 

Strait flanked by Malaya and Sumatra. The islands of Angsa, 
T hala marked the approach to the Straits. On crossing it, 

Jemu P. e at Borneo and even move forward to Java, or coasting the 

B. E Pacing by Singora and Ligor„reach Siam and Cambodia 

peni 


rds China. 
or proceed towards 


The author co 
^ central theme © 


i of India, 


the ports 
Malacca 


He has also shown that the Indian geographers did not give each 
‘land or the peninsula a separate name. They sometimes designated 
res regions on the same island by different names calling each a 
: s 


separate dupa or country. 


— BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 242-73 


Chakladar, H. C. 
GEOGRAPHY OF KALIDASA—KALIDASA'S GEOGRAPHY OF 


INDIA 


. Kalidasa possessed a very imperfect knowledge of the shape and form 
of the world and of the countries and peoples of the earth outside his 
native land. But his knowledge of India was accurate and detailed. He 


was familiar with every part of India, its characteristic features and natural 
products. 


Let us begin our account of Kalidasa’s India with his description of the 

great and lofty mountains, the Himalayas. The Himalayas are to him 
M “ot merely a lifeless and inert mass of rocks, but a veritable god. Modern 
es would give the name of the Himalayas to the mountainous 
Kalidasa oie Bene arms of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, 
Naga ee = the imalayas in wider limits. The Himalayas inclu 
the Patkoi ranges on the north-eastern frontier, and the 


ush, Sule; 
: m uleiman and Kirthar ranges on the north-westerr 
9 his view. Ara 
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which is common in the higher Himalayas and in several parts of 
Asia. It is chiefly known as the source of musk. Kalidasa also Speaks o E 
the camar; or the wild yak with a bushy tail (Bos grunniens), which is Peculiar E 
to the Tibetan plateau. Kālidāsa speaks of the lion as a native of the i 
Himalayas. Tt appears that at the time of Kalidàsa, there were lions jy 
the Himalayas. But the lion is now almost extinct in India. Kalidasa 
in one passage. speaks of the gavaya; it is certainly the ‘gaur’. Kālidāsa 
may have also in his mind the gayal or mithan, which is a little different 
from the gaur. Kālidāsa speaks of another animal in the Himālayas, viz, 
the $arabha. s 


Central i 


IS Vol. IV No. 3, April-June 1963, Pp. 375-78 


Law, B. C. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE ASOKAN 
INSCRIPTIONS 


The author has dealt with.the geographical location of well-known 

places and peoples, mentioned in the Agokan inscriptions, like Lumbini 

; (Rummindei or Rupadei in the Napalese Terai, two miles to the north of 
d Bhagavānapura and one mile to the north of Paderia), Kamboja, Yavanas, 


ji Gandhāra (modern districts of Peshawarand Rawalpindi), Nābhaka and 
ER, Nabhaparhti (Himalayan states, north of Kalsi), Andhra, Bhoja, 
1 Rastrika, Pitinikas (natives of Paithàn), Satiyaputra (Satyavrataksetra 


Ji or Kāñcīpura), Keralaputra (Kerala) 
d . (same as Dhauli in the Puri district in 
the Chitaldroog district of the M 
the Hyderabad State), Kaling 
Sadhara river or Mukhalinga 
Tinnevelly districts), 
comprising the distric 
. hills in the district o 


> Tambapammni (Ceylon), Tosali 
Orissa), Isila (Siddapur village in 
ysore State), Suvarnagiri (Kanakagiri in 
a (Kalingapatam at the mouth of the Vam- 
m near Chicacole), Pandya (Madura and 
Cola (the country watered by the river Kaveri and 
ts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore), Khalatika (Barabat 
f Gaya), Magadha, Ujjayini and Saiici. 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 2, August 1963, pp. 345-62 
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; _D. 3 
pk a A VIth CENTURY EPIGRAPH 
B. Palitana copper plates of Simhaditya, tied together with six 

(a 


labhi or Maitraka plates, mention Dvaraka as situated in Sau- 
other Ds haditya belonged to Garulaka family and granted a village 
E haa to a brahmana from Elapadra in the vear 574 A.D. 
| Dar 


Varahadasa II, the father of Simhaditya conquered a king of Dvaraka. 
e was brave like Sarangapani, the lord of Dvaraka. 


H 


For the first time, two most important points are recorded here: (05 e. 
historical reference to Dvàrakà with its ruler in the 6th century and (2) 
éri Krsna’s association with it. 


In the absence of sufficient data, exact location of Garulaka Varaha- 
dasa’s kingdom is yet unidentified. However, we can safely say that it 
was near Dvaraka in modern Jamnagar district. This is corroborated by 
the identification of Bhattipadra with Bhatia, Bhatel or Bhatudiya. All 
these are near Dvaraka. It is worth noting here that the son of Varaha- 
dasa Iis called Bhattisura. It may be his full name or it may be suggestive 
of his valour. So the places might have been named after the Bhattis. 


—JGRS Vol. XXV No. 100, October 1963, pp. 293-94 


Sircar, D. C. 
THE CITY OF KRMILA 


Kamila was one of the oldest cities in eastern India mentioned in the 

x te and the Buddhist texts. It represented the sites of the modern 
I — s Valgudar and Rajauna to the north of the railway line between 
! URN o Mankatha stations on the Eastern Railway in th 

comet ps of the Monghyr district in Bihar. "Thus the Krmila- 
Western part of the Monghyr district. 


—PV : 
BY Vols. XX-XXT (Munshi Indological Felicitation 
i Janu: ) 


Sircar, D. G 
ESSN E 7 
STENT OF PRAGJYOTISA 

rding to the N initantr 
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It will be seen from the above discussion that the Karatoya Was re. 
garded as the western boundary of Pragjyotisa-Kamartipa from the 7th 
century A.D. : 


This country extended from the hilly region, regarded as a part of the 
Himalayas, in the north, to near about the junction of the Brahmaputra 
and the Lakhyā in the south. The sea to the east of Prāägjyotişa-Kāmarüpa 
was the low-lying and the water-logged land to the south of the Assam 
range. 


The author disputes the views of Pargiter regarding the identification 
of Pragjyotisa. 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 2, August 1963, pp. 363.69 


Tripathi, K. B. 
GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA IN KALIDASA WITH SPECIAL REFE- 
RENCE TO RAGHU'S CAMPAIGN OF CONQUEST 


It is assumed that Kalidasa flourished during the period of the Gupta 
f emperors in the 4th century A.D. and that he was partly inspired by the 
conquests of Samudragupta. 


In his Raghuvayi$am, the poet describes the conquests of Raghu, who 
starts from Ayodhya and follows ihe course of the Ganges almost up to 
its mouth. After crossing the Kaveri, Raghu conquers the entire western 
coast up to the Triküta mountain. Then he takes the land route to Persia. 
After this conquest, Raghu marches northwards to the H üna country on 

_the banks of the Oxus river. Then the people of Kamboja. which is identi- 
fied with a part of the territory of Yarkanda valley to the north-east ol 
Kashmir and north of the Himalayas, submitted to Raghu. 


Then Raghu moves further east and ascends the Himalayas and, with 
cavalry, passes through the peaks. Since he is said to have enjoyed tht 
ool breeze of the current of the Ganges, some suppose that Raghu's pas 
agelay across the passes of the Gangotri and Kedarnath. In the Himé- 

Raghu defeats the “Utsaya Samketas! and makes the Kinnaras, 
ma be no other than the Tibetans, sing his panegyric. 


H 3 
si 
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Banerji, A. 


"OHAEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF MEWAR—I (FROM 3RD 
CENTURY B.C. TO C. 300 A.D.) 


Since pre-historic times, Mewar, nay Rajasthan, was destined to be 
land of diverse people and races and a land of colonization. Among 
n jungle-people referred to in the Asokan inscriptions are the Bhils of the 
Mewar hill-tracts. These jungle-people are described in the Junagarh 
Inscription of Rudradaman as Nisadas. But it is doubtful whether Kota, 
Bundi, Bhilwara, Chitorgarh and Udaipur districts were included in the 
empire of Asoka. 


Intrusion of population is one of the eternal characteristics of Rajas- 
than and Mewar. From the Shorkot Inscription, 5th century A.D., it is 
leant that the Sibis had migrated to Mewar from their home in the 
Panjab and by the 2nd century B.C., they seem to have settled in Chitor- 
garh. "This tribe at first. had a monarchical constitution, but later on they 
developed a republican government ( janapada). Sawai Madhopur and 
Gangapur appear to have been ruled by the alien Malavas in the 3rd 
century A.D., but neither epigraphy, nor numismatics, nor pottery indi- 
cates the occupation of Mewar by the Ksatrapas of Malwa. 


The frontier of Mewar, 
the acknowledged limit of act 
one or other governments, 


in the modern political sense of a line marking - 
ion of aregularly effective government, vis-a-vis 
Shien awe did not take shape till the 18th century. T 
ule 9. Sujarat, Alauddin Khilji and Akbar, ravaged the country b 

io not besiege the whole of Mewar. 


Banerji, A 
CULTURE SEQUENCE IN RAJASTHAN 
Amd js cr by the 3rd millennium B.C., i 
E c de c 
-Overthre, ek in decline : 


‘arappa culture was 
€ Harappa 


thri 
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culture of the Yaudheya-Kusana period. The P ainted Grey, the Black E 
and Red and the Black on Red cultures might possibly have been con. 


temporaneous. 


All the traits of the complex Harappa culture are met with on the 
banks of the twin rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvati. 


—MI Vol. 43 Pt. 3, July-September 1963, pp. 225-39 


Bivar, A. D. H. 
THE KANISKA DATING FROM SURKH KOTAL, 


One incomplete inscription from Surkh Kotal bears some Greek 
letters, the numerical value of which is 275. If the last figure of the date 
is not epsilon (with numerical value 5) but theta (with numerical value 9), 
then the date will be 279. This inscription seems to be earlier than the 
inscription of Nokonzoko, dated 31, of the Kaniska era according to Henning, 
since in it the form of the Greek letter nu is earlier than that in the latter. 


The date 275 or 279 can only be counted either in terms of the era of 
57 B.C., owing its origin to the Indo-Scythian emperor Azes, or in those of 
the era of 155 B.C. mentioned in the Taxila copper plate of Patika. In the 
first case, the date of the Surkh Kotal inscription under reference comes 
to be 218 or 222 A.D. and in the latter 120 or 124 A.D. The first position 
is impossible, because at that time the Sassanids were expanding their 
empire at the cost of the Kusanas so that there could be no room for the 
reigns of Vasiska, Huviska, perhaps Kaniska II and Vasudeva. Hence the 
second position is the only acceptable one and it would support the view 
of Van Wijk, Sten Konow and John Marshall that the era of Kaniska 
began in 128-9 A.D. 


= 


— "The earlier era is used, because the era of Kaniska had not yet been 
established at the time when the unfinished inscription was cut. 


—BSOAS Vol. XXVI Pt. 3, 1963, pp. 498-502 
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SKIE OSNOBI DREVNEINDIISKIX AVADANA (HIS: 
DATIO VADANA | 
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kavadana, We read that when Asoka was making lavish gifts 
In the Ago „gha, his grandson Sampadi (Samprati), heir to his throne, 
the Buddhist bade him to squander the resources of the State in 
remonstrated BL. Agoka did not stop and continued to send all that he 
that manner. ~ and iron dishes, to the Buddhist establishments at Kukkut- 
had, gold, Ws : d only an ‘ardhamalaka’ (half amalaka) with him. Wishing 
ama till he m same also to the samgha, he called in his ministersand 
n M to who was in fact the ruler, showing that he was disgusted 
aske ; 


ith the position in which he was placed. 
wit 


In a version of the Agokdvadana, the emperor is shown as stating 
his position like this, ‘I have been deprived of my powers and I possess an 
ardhamalaka only.” Addressing his chief minister Radhagupta, he 
lamented about the disappearance of his wealth, destruction of his kingly 
power and loss of his authority in these words: ‘Earlier, when I used to 
pass orders, nobody dared to disobey. Now my orders are no longer 
carried out, my written orders are dead letters. According to the Sutralam- 
kara, he is stated to have exclaimed: ‘My power is no more. It is dead. 
During the period, when I had powers, nobody dared to oppose me. No- 
body ever practised treachery, and all revolts were suppressed.’ There- 
after, the ardhdmalaka that A$oka had was made over to the fraternity. 


Hiuen T’sang quotes Agoka’s saying, ‘I have greedy and powerful 
ministers.’ 


The last years of Agoka were spent in a complicated atmosphere. In 
the process of destruction of the Mauryan empire, internal contradictions 
appeared; the Brahmanas rose against the central government; the finances 
ee and anti-Buddhist sentiments became strong. During the 
» x * i rule, Asoka followed the policy of religious tolerance, but 
followed penc of it, he became a zealous defender of Buddhism and 

à strongly pro-Buddhist policy, which evoked opposition from 


Yepresentati : 2 o d v. rye et 
m ntatives of the various religious sects, particularly the Brahm: 
Nd the Tainas. H IURI 


It is said that duri 
uring th See INT 
ruler for seven da g the last years of Asoka 


Sn of Padma 0875 and made a plan to d 
at the ae mavati. "The so-called ‘Edict 


"s ru 


the 


nd of his rule, Agoka ce i 
3o Karovali, who can be. 
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Brunt, P. A. : 
ALEXANDER’S MACEDONIAN CAVALRY 


In India, Alexander divided his cavalry into hipparchies, The 
number of the hipparchies was eight. At the confluence of the Hydaspes and 
Acesines, he divided his army into four parts, under Craterus, Hephaestion 
Ptolemy and himself. They were to reunite at the. junction of the Acesines 
and Hydraotes. Alexander himself took with him "half the companion 
cavalry’ for the Mallian campaign. This must have included the agema, 
but in addition, the hipparchies of Perdiccas and White Clitus were with 
him and were detached for independent operations. When Alexander 
reached the Hydraotes, he was able to use two hipparchies against the 
Mallians and one of these was apparently that commanded by Demetrius, 


The change of name from ile to hipparchy was due to Alexander’s grow. 

_ ing distrust of his principal officers and was effected in 328 after Clitus’ death, 

But the inclusion of oriental cavalry into the ranks of the  hipparchies 
cannot be placed earlier than 324. 


| —JHS Vol. 83, 1963, pp. 27-46 


Choudhary, R. K. 
GOVINDAGUPTA OF VAISALI SEAL AND MANDASOR IN- 
SCRIPTION (A GUPTA EMPEROR BETWEEN G. E. 93 & 96) 


The Basarh seals, found in 1903-4, brought to light the name of 
Govindagupta. The following data can be gathered from them: (i) 
Govindagupta, the heir-apparent of Candragupta II, was his father’s 
Governor in Tirabhukti, (i) the seal bore the name of the king, the queen 
- and the Yuvaraja, (ii) Govindagupta himself was the Governor, (i) 
_ Dhruvasvamini was the mother of Govindagupta and (v) Govindagupta is 
called Maharaja. 


Govindagupta is also mentioned in the Mandasor inscription which 
dicates his sovereign status. From this record, it is clear that he was 
e the suzerain of Malwa and that there were feudatory kings unde! 
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. K. x 
Coad D A OF MITHILA (A RE-ASSESSMENT OF FACTS) 
HARIS 
According tO : 


at dynasty- 
Karnata EU Mamlu 


he author, Harisimhadeva was the sixth ruler of the 
His victory over the Muslims occurred during the 
k Sultans after the death of Balban. The Mahes- 


last Eu. inscription dated 1291-1292 A.D. supports this fact. In this 
yaa A the works of Mulla Taqia and the Basātnul-ūns are also note- 
connec 


The Dhurtasamagama refers to the fact that Harisimhadeva re- 
ngdom after the tide of Muslim conquest had passed and the 
bove comedy Was staged only after the expulsion of the Muslims. During 
ae invasion of his kingdom by the Tughlugs, he left Tirhut and went to 
Nepal, which, his minister Cande$svara had already conquered between 


1311 and 1314 A.D. 


worthy. ^2" 
covered his ki 


The reign of Harisimhadeva forms a landmark in the history of. 
Mithila. His reign was bristling with hectic political activities, which 
compelled him to play a prominent role for a period of four decades 
in the history of north-eastern India. His achievements in the field of social 
reform are also remarkable. His stormy political career has left a per- 
manent impression on the life and culture of the people of Mithila. The 
remains at Simaraon of his time are pointers to the incessant struggle 
between Muslim bigotry and Hindu retaliation. 


—ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 123-40 


Choudhary, R. K. 


THE PRAKRTAPAINGALAM: AN IMPORTANT SOURCE 193 
MITHILA’S POLITICAL HISTORY “eae 


cc RUM (PPm.), written in the 14th century A.D., th W 
m 3 Sl lelights on the political history of Mithila and sup 
Ve. Poe source for that study, viz., the Pu 
> ^n attempt in this article is made to study 


the PP. 
€ PP. as have a bearing on the history of Mithila. - 


The Kala 3i Ys ; mna 
dunes e m 


Yagah-Karna 


. Griffith, G. T. 
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inscription, we learn that Govindacandra extended his sway up a 


Monghyr. 
Many other historical events as gleaned from PPm. have been Noticed 
in the article. 
—VIF Vol. I Pt. 2, September 1963, pp. 399.99 


Ghoshal, U. N. 
HISTORY AND HISTORIANS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


The credit of the discovery of Sanskrit for the Western World goes to 
Charles Wilkins, William Jones and H. T. Colebrooke. Their works were 
followed by those of Burnouf, Max Müller, Rudolf Roth, Otto Böhtlingk, 
George Turnour, E. A. Schwanbeck and Stanislaus Julien. In the 
second and third decades of the last century, the interest of the Western 


. World was roused by the discovery of the coins of Greek and Indo-Scythic 


rulers by Ranjit Singh’s foreign generals and by Charles Masson. Extra- 
ordinary series of discoveries relating to the script, the age and the language 
of inscriptions were made by James.Prinsep and his associates. Elphinstone, 
Tod and Lassen are the chief early historians of ancient India. 


The age of achievement, which extended roughly from 1860 to the 
present times, is characterised by co-operative labours of Indian and 
foreign scholars in all branches of Indology. Hodgson,Csoma de Koros 
and Bunyio Nanjio were ardent students of Buddhist literature. The pub- 
lications of the Biblietheca Indica and its successors, the Bombay Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Series, the Gackwad Oriental Series, the Mysore Sanskrit Series, the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series, the Pali Text Sociely Series, the Sacred Books of the East 
Series, the Harvard Oriental Series, the Mahabharata of the Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Institute, the Rdmdyana of the Oriental Institute of Baroda, the 
Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht, the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects by 


Macdonell and Keith, Abhidhüna Rajendra and Dharmakeía are valuable 
contributions. 


Cunningham and Marshall did important work in archaeology: 


. Recent works like Angaviija and Subhdsita-ratnakosa area pointer to the fact 


that the days of great literary discoveries of source-material for our ancient 
history and culture are not over. 


—QRHS Vol. YII Nos, 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 101 
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in my anny of their own free will? This marks the be- 
now 


uction of Oriental elements in Alexander's army. 
her evidences also of this development, which the 


e serving papes 
are f the introd 
there are ot 


ses in this paper- 


ginning 9 
o . 
Besides this, 


author discus: 


—JHS Vol. 83, 1963, pp. 68-74 


Das 
ta, Kalyan Kumar 
BUY INDIAN HISTORIANS 


istoriography in modern India may be said to have started on 
January 15, 1784 with the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
Sir William Jones. The way for Indian historiography was paved by 
Westerners—William Jones, Wilkins, Colebrooke, Lassen, Prinsep and 
others, but a self-conscious Indian intelligentsia was slowly emerging. 
Rajendra Lal Mitra gave information about a large number of manuscripts 
in Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts in nine volumes, and produced his monu- 
mental work, viz., the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal. Haraprasad 
Sastri collected more than 8000 manuscripts. Saratchandra Das pub- 
lished his great works like the Tibelan-English Dictionary and Indian Pandits 
in the Land of Snow. His tradition was continued by Rahul Sankrityayana. 


H 


James Prinsep deciphered Agokan Brahmi script in 1837 and Alex- 
ander Cunningham was appointed as the first Director of Archaeological 
Survey of India in 1860. The chief western epigraphists and numismatists 
were Cunningham, Bühler, Kielhorn, Sewell, Smith, Rapson and Allan. 
Indian scholars carried forward the traditions of these scholars with marked 
improvement, Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy justly pointed out that the 
See pru to a proper appreciation of Indian art was a thorough 
Mu ee the fundamentals of Indian philosophy. In the field of 
nae r s x author is a pioneer. Archaeological materials have been 
|| liseli : Mookerjee, Beni Prasad and Jayaswal. Shama Sastri 
|] BERE, Se manuscript of Arthasasira of Kautilya in 1909. R. G. 
I Hinduism and Bu Git ee Sastri carried on sustained researches on 
| 2 aralavarssya U, tec’usm, respectively. Then A. K. Datta brought out his 

s Qu pasaka Sampradaya and P. C.. Bagchi carried the traditio: 


of Haraprasad, 


art Aishyakumar M 
m relation to 

de held th 

E in Periodis 
teri 


aitreya emphasised the necessity of studying In 

e: m es activities of Indian settlers in south-ea = 

dcm ry art object has a time complex, it is u 
Story of Indian art on the basis of religion 
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Humbach, Von H. : 
NOKONZOKO UND SURKH KOTAL: EIN. MODERNER MYTHOs 
(NORONZOKO AND SURKH-KOTAL: A. MODERN MYTH) 


—. "The author has already established a certain conspicuous lexical and 
grammatical agreement between the so-called Berlin fragments and Surkh 
| Kotal inscriptions found by D. Schlumberger. This contribution i; an 


addition to his arguments. 


Kaniska's inscription uses some phrases found in the Gathas of Zum 
thustra, as shown by W. Lentz. This shows that Middle Iranian can 
be of some use in the interpretation of the documents in question, 


The connection between the Berlin fragments and Kusànas is clear 
from the short fragment I. 
| ; 


Unintelligible words can be very easily explained as proper names, 
This led Henning to explain a certain word as Nokonzoko, a high official, 
"This is how emerged the modern myth of the history of Surkh Kotal and of 
an officer, Nokonzoko by name. The same was later taken over by 
Benveniste. The author has criticised this view. 


—W2ZKSO Band VII, 1963, pp. 13-19 


Jain, Kailas Chand 
HISTORY OF AHAR 


. .. The ancient village of Ahar, also known as Aghatapura and Atpura in 
early inscriptions and Jaina manuscripts, is situated on the banks of a 
Stream of the same name in 24° 25’ N. and 73° 44’ E. about two miles east 
of Udaipur city. Its early history is in obscurity, but there are ample 
records to throw enough light on its history for three centuries after 10th 
century A.D., the period of its chequered occupation by Guhila kings, 
the ancestors of the Ranas of Mewar before they migrated to Chitore. 
uring this period, Ahar became a great centre of trade and literary acti- 
It was famous in early times by the name of the tartha of ,Gañgodbheda 
s Such, it was a great centre of Brahmanical religion. But since the 
M : their religious views, Jainism also flourished 
on E. 2 


"Qu eate 


. 
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é f the Buddha, iron was in use. There isa tradition that 
the time © hild, he was left in the shade of a tree, the Sakyans, in- 
while, as 2 e were engaged in ploughing. The terrain of the Sakya 
cluding his s ihe Nepal border of Gorakhpur and Basti districts is such 
country Bee oken save by iron ploughshares. In the Kasi-Bharadvaja- 
as cannot E ittanipata, a simile runs thus : ‘like a phdla heated for a whole 
tia of ae z ed suddenly into water.’ This refers to iron and not bronze, 
day T d like this, would become brittle and useless. Ktesias 
UE the swords of Indian steel were presented to Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
d Herodotos says that in 482 A.D. the Indian soldiers, forming part of 
Um army of Xerxes that invaded Greece, carried bows of cane and arrows 
also of cane with iron at the points. It is thus wrong to suppose that iron 
was introduced into India through the Achaemenids. 


—JESHO Vol. VI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 309-18 


su 


Mirashi, V. V. ae 
THE DATE OF MAHA-SIVAGUPTA-BALARJUNA’S ACCESSION 


Mahagivagupta-Balarjuna of the Somavam$éa is known from many 
copper-plate grants, and inscriptions of this family have been found in 
Chhattisgarh. Fleet and Kielhorn referred these kings to the 8th and 9th 
centuries A.D. The author had examined the question about the date of 
Mahagivagupta alias Balarjuna some 25 years ago and had arrived at 
the conclusion that Balarjuna reigned in the period A.D. 590-650. . 


. Recently, a copper-plate grant has been discovered at Bonda in the - 
Raigarh Tehsil of Madhya Pradesh. It mentions that the grant of a village 
was made by Balarjuna on the 6th dithi of the first fortnight of Pausa in t 
twenty-second year of the king’s reign. This was a day of Pausa-samk 
Which is the same as Makara-samkranti. ie m 


n the basis of his calculation, the author shows that | 


Wo. here must be a bright fortnight of Paus 

SOLON s, he found out that the only year in which 

Dr came together in the 7th centu A.D. wa 
» the date of Balarjuna’s accession (obe 


1:9 Nols. XRT (Vangie 
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He says that the linga of Somanatha was originally erected oy the 
seacoast and that Somanátha owed its name to the fact that the Moon 
was perpetually occupied in serving the idol and bathing it by the ebb am 


The story gives that this linga of Mahadeva w 


flow of seawater. aS erected 


by the moon on Prajapati’s advice for daily worship. 


Of all the temples of Lord Siva, Somanatha was the most famous 
Water from the Ganges and flowers from Kashmir were brought every 
day for being offered to the God in this temple. Another reason why in 
particular Somanatha had become so famous was that it was an important 
harbour for seafaring people who went to and fro between Zanj and China, 
People believed that the linga of Somanatha would cure persons of every 
inveterate illness and heal every incurable disease. 


Albirüni has very regretfully recorded that the Somanatha image 
was destroyed by the Prince Mahmüd, who ordered the upper part to be 
broken and the remainder to be transported to Ghazni with all its trap- 
pings of gold, jewels and embroidered garments. A part of the idol lay 
before the door of the mosque of Ghazni on which people rubbed their feet 
to clean them from dirt and wet. 


—Pra. Vol. VIII No. 2, March 1963, pp. 169-73 ' | 


Narain, A. K. 


WRITING A NEW HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA: A STUDY 
IN PROBLEMS, SOURCES AND METHODS 


In the author's opinion, the Janapada conception answers more realis- 
tically to our problems than those of ‘Nation’, ‘Country’, ‘Continent’ and 
so on. Janapada means ‘territory’ and ‘population’. The Bharata Janapada 
is one. It is a composite personality of which the various territorial sub- 


divisions are the body, and the various people and their activities, the 
states of mind. 


The treatment and division of chapters in Ancient Indian History 
should be on the basis of political consolidation and disintegration bringins 
out social, economical and other factors governing these phases. 


ss The author considers archaeological remains to be our "primary ^ 
direct source materials and the Puranas, historical biographies, in 
tions, foreign accounts and archaeological reports to be ‘secondary © 
indirect’ source materials. The modern historian fails to utilise correct 
ancient historical works, because he is obsessed by the inhibition of the 


idea that Indians had no sense of history. It is important to evo 
technique of using them. 


If vertical excavations in all parts of India are taken into acc 


sunto 
f 5 » : á UR dA SUL nd 
CES time-table for the, abate Midndianwélkcancugefar the historia? a 


P, 
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E be no ‘dark ages. From horizontal excavations, we can know 
there will be f life, mostly material, in a given period of time. The his- 
Lor 2 


3 ient India should take interest in the development of archaeo- 

ies ;n the technique to utilise the information supplied scienti- 
logy and cee chacologist. There should also be a commission to go into 
fically by p fection: of all types of sources and their co-ordination for 


; and co 
the study x ATE u : 5 s 
historical writing on Ancient India. 


oses of 
pum —Bha. Vol. VI Pt. 2, pp. 12-21 


Nathamala, Muni Sri : » m f 
BHAGAVAN MAHAVIRA AURA NAGAVAMSA (BHAGAVAN 
MAHAVIRA AND NAGAVAMSA) 


Mahavira is believed to have belonged to a family called Naga. This 
word is interpreted as to stand for either Jñäta or Naga. ‘The author favours 
the latter identification because the Naga tribe was widely known in 
ancient India and was a branch of the Iksvaku family to which Mahavira 
is known to-have belonged. 


—Ane. Vol. XVI No. 4, October 1963, pp. 161-63 


Pandey, R. B. 


KOSALA KA PRARAMBHIKA ITIHASA (THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF KOSALA) ~ 


The name of Ayodhya first occurs in the Atharvaveda, that of Kosala 


is first found in Satapatha-Brühmana and that of Iksvaku is first attested in 
the Rgveda. 


» Manu is believed to be the progenitor of the solar and lunar races. 
h rud his nine sons, Iksvaku was the eldest. He set up his capital at 
am hya and founded his dynasty, which continued to rule up to the end 
e dedpara age and the beginning of the Kali age. One Brhadbala of | 


hi . . Li i 
is Batty is said to have fought in the battle of Kuruksetra and met his. 
fath at the hands of Abhimanyu. | 


fez à 


E m Jain literature, there are numerous references to he 
janopadas of um w ih occupied an important place in the sixteen Maha 
Osala and eee Kosala was divided into two regions, called nort 
life at the Kosalan ode The Buddha passed a considerable part 
compiled ther capital, Sravasti, and the rules of the Vinaya wees 


(en 
. Kosa 
int 
as 


4 


la was im 
of View. Tt 
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From the point of view of the growth of Buddhism, Kosala is More 
important than Magadha. 
—NPP Vol. 67 No. 1, 1963, pp, i. 


. Pandey, R. B. ee l 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF KASI: ECONOMIC LIFE 


This article deals with the history of Kasi and gives an elaborate ace 
count of the ancient economic life of the people of Kasi Janapada under 
the following heads: (1) agriculture, (2) cattle-rearing, (3) trade, (4) 
transport, (5) transaction, (6) exchange, (7) coinage, (8) banking and loan, 
(9) interest, (10) weights and measures, (11) arts and crafts, (12) textiles, 
(13) goldsmiths, (14) ivory-work, (15) pottery, (16) carpentry, (17) workers in 
leather, (18) workers in bamboo, (19) black-smiths, (20) ornament-makers, 
(21) minor occupations, (22) doctors, (23) snake-charmers, (24) acrobats, 
(25) dancing girls, (26) fishermen, (27) hunters, (28) fowlers, (29) labour. 
ers and (30) craft guilds. 


The material has been drawn almost exclusively from the Buddhist 
Jatakas with a few exceptions. 


—JORM Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1959-60, issued 1963, pp. 1-34 


Pathak, V. S. 
THE AGNI-KULA LEGEND: THE MEDIAEVAL AND THE 
MODERN MYTHS 


The Agni-kula legend is wrapped up in numerous covers which should 

be peeled off to get at the core. There is a story in the Ramayana, which, 

in fact, began to develop in the Vedic period, that being vanquished by 

Vasistha, Visvamitra acknowledged the superiority of the Brahmanas 
over the Ksatriyas, 


The legend, as we find here, must have been developed by the did 
century A.D. In the 10th century, Padmagupta seized it to explain ihe 
origin of the Paramàras, though mythologically the two seem to be un- 
connected. He transformed the story into the Agni-kunda legend. Dy 
Tilakamagjar, and several Paramara inscriptions allude to this legend 
But it does not seem likely that Padmagupta had presented his patrons s 
non-Aryans like the Sakas and the Yavanas. 


oe The Agnidharas, the Agneyas, the Dagerakas and the. Agnivesya Brill 
= Manas were positively connected with A chr 


S : 3 gni in early centuries of the T 
Han era. Thus, before the advent of the early mediaeval period, th 


‘was oup of Agni-kula families, recorded as having originated uos a 
aving belonged to. the Brahma-kgatra caste of Vohni-vams@ 7 


Collection Haridwar = — 
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The later recensions of the Pytho;-rája-ráso further developed the 
Agni-kula legend. 
inally, the Agni-kula legend vepresents two myths—the modern and 
Finally, The modern myth arose from the efforts of the scholars | 
- rerpret 2 mediaeval myth in terms of modern concepts, whereas the | 
: Saal m th represents the processes of the standardisation and sys- 
natation of the stratified society of the times. 


—Bha. Vol. VI Pt. 2, pp. 33-46 


the mediaeval. 


tematis 


Rao, B. S. L. Hanumanta 1d 
THE CONTEMPORANEITY OF KANISKA AND NAGARJUNA 


EXAMINED 
So far five different dates ranging from 58 B.C. to 278 A.D. have been | 
| suggested for Kaniska by different scholars. Of these, the most important | 
is 78 A.D. suggested by Rapson and Raychoudhury who hold Kaniska 
to be the founder of the Saka era. But the validity of this theory is disproved 
by Taxila excavations, numismatic findings and Chinese records. More- 
over, there is no valid reason to show why the Kaniska or Kusana era came 
to be known as the Saka era, especially when the Indians knew the Sakas 
and the Kusánas as separate peoples. The discoveries at Taxila, the 
evidence furnished by the coins found in U.P. and the excavations at 
Sisupalgarh point at 120 A.D. as the date of Kaniska. This date is 
supported by astronomical evidence as well and seems to be the most 
plausible date for Kaniska. 


eue testimony of the evidence furnished by Hieun Tsang and 
5 UE 88 also the Buddhist tradition, Nagarjuna’s date falls in the 
4 p É alf of the 2nd century A.D., i.e., between A.D. 143 and 203. The 

nu cim perfectly accords with this date, provided it is | 

jointly with ATEN mentioned there is Kaniska II, who ruled con- ; 
Į years betwee ma (Huviska) and Juska (Vasiska) for a period of forty ds 
i n A.D. 158-198. 


' c ae qo that Kaniska came to power in 78 A.D. and that 
he the reasonab er of the Saka era is not correct. A.D. 130/4 seems - 

able date for his accession. None of the dates, even those 
Pott the viey .99, Suggested in this paper for Kaniska, would su 
Acarya Nagarjuna flourished at the court of Kar 
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people during the last quarter of the 12th century A.D. Its People be 3 
longed to different sects, worshipping different gods and practising differen, B 
occupations, without any clash. As à result of this, the city enjoyed much 
prosperity and prestige, next only to Dvarasamudra in ms Vicinity of the 
Hoysala capital. It was a capital and Bhandara Vad, a ‘town of treasure 


The traditional division of our society into four Stoups—-Brahmanas 

acting as priests, Ksatriyas as protectors or the military class, Vaiáyas 2 

traders and Südras as the fourth caste — was prevalent under the Hoysalas, 

Besides, there were certain groups called after their occupations, The 

| women of Arasikere were well accomplished, intensely religious and 

known for their beauty. The city abounded with learned men. A number 

of inscriptions refer to the virtues and accomplishments of the Jainas and 

Brahmanas. Kings, officers and common men vied with one another jn 
contributing to the temples of Arasikere. 


There are a number of references to the various administrative officers, 
Thus an inscription refers to four Heggades. Of them, three are called 
Royal Superintending Heggades of Arasikere and the fourth one is called 
| the great minister, great Master of the Robes. In addition to these Royal 
| Heggades, we come across the Gaveras, masters of the town (Pattana Seni) 
and the Setties, or merchants. Because of the vast commercial activity in 
the city, a treasury was established and customs officers were appointed. 
The officers and servants of the Hoysalas were not only loyal, but they 
even sacrificed their lives for the king and his kingdom. 


The Hoysalas were great builders. During this period, innumerable , 
temples were built and a new style of architecture emerged. The Isvara 
temple of Arasikere, though small in dimensions is a fine instance of Hoysala 
architecture with striking features of conformity and deviation. It is also 


an instance of the extreme tolerance and catholic outlook of the Hoysh ft 
rulers, 


—JKU Vol. VII (Humanities), 1963, pp. 152% 


MÁ- | i 
NDIAN [E 
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sien P RATION IN INDIAN HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP 
DET 


jous reasons, European interest in epigraphy, as in a number 

For vat ological subjects, has diminished during the last few decades 

tandard of Indological scholarship in Europe has deteriorated. 

and the s to have led to the increase in interest in the subject on the 

D m : Indians. But the result is unsatisfactory. In both width and 

part of t un scholar is generally inferior to his European counterpart 

dd t usually more laborious and devoted to his subject of study. 

ee Seni like History of Dharmesástra by P. V. Kane may be regarded as 
ments of labour among the writings of Indian scholars. 


of other Ind 


monu 


One of the serious causes of the present deplorable state of Indological | 
research is the gradual fall of the standard of education in our country and | 
the other is a defect in our national character. 


The author thinks that we should not prevent a research scholar from 
taking up a particular subject simply because another has worked on it, 
since the same is not expected to do full justice to it. 


—QRHS Vol. III Nos. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 20-23 


Soundara Rajan, K. V. 


ANDHRA IKSVAKU CHRONOLOGY AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR EARLY HISTORY OF GUJARAT : 


The following chronology has been proposed for the Tksvaku dynasty : 


l. Chantamila—c. 295-272 A.D. 


\ 2. Vmapurusadatta—c. 272-294 A.D. 
A Interregnum of 32 years. 


Ehüvala Chantamüla—-c. 326-350 A.D. 


^. Rudrapurusadatta—c. 350-361 A.D: 


. D. C. Sircar 
pomt of the Iks 


chronology of th 
Cver, he feels that the fi 


im Nágàrjunay 
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A.D. Therefore, the date of the record in question is 375 A.D. Tma 
palaeography of this record very much agrees With that of the inscriptions 
of the Iksvaku king Ehūvala Chantamila of Nagarjunakonda who, there. 
fore, cannot be placed later than. the first part of the 4th century A.D, 
Ehuvala Chantamila had connections with the Ksatrapas of Gujarat, x 
ear from the fact that his mother was a princess from Avanti. Iti 
likely that Ehüvala Chàntamüla visited the etapa dominions, which jg 
indicated. by .the Kartikeya maps from Nagarjunakonda, similar to those 
from Gujarat, and. by a Caitya-grha in Telaja in Saurastra which is called 


- — Ehüvala mandapa after the name of Ehüvala. Thus the liasion between 


: Ehüvala Chantamila and Rudrasena III seems to have necessitated the rise 
of the Abhira king Vasusena during the reign of Rudrasena II. All the 
events occurred in the 4th century A.D. 

l —JGRS Vol. XXV No. 100, October 1963, pp. 285.99 


Tolstov, S. P. .. . 

DATIROVANNYE DOCUMENTY IZ DVORTSA : TOPRAK-KALA I 
PROBLEMA ‘ERY SHAKA’, I ‘ERY KANISHKT' (DATED DOCU- 
MENTS FROM THE TOPRAK-KALA PALACE AND THE PROBLEM 
OF THE SAKA ERA AND THE KANISKA ERA) 


Four documents on leather, found in the king's archives at Toprak- 
kala in Khorezm, bear dates in an unknown era. The dates, legible on three 
of them only, are 207, 222 and 231. The culture stratum, in which they are 
found, should be dated to the last stage of the antique epoch in the history 
of Khorezm, the borderline of the Kusana and Kusana-Afrigid periods, 
ie , between the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. ‘The era used in them is 
- shown to be the Saka era of 78 A.D., which is identified with the Kaniska 
era beginning with the reign of Kaniska. The arguments in favour 
f this view are as follows: 


Most of the Kusana coins of the Khorezmian collection, with tht 
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e same layer with the silver coins of the Sassanid King Shapur I 

D. This symbol, quite alien to Khorezm and Central Asia, 
(241-272 A. e Andhra coinage. This shows that the chief of the South 
is nC E of the- Kusána empire, posted in Khorezm, staged a coup 
Indian e reign of the last Kusana King Vasudeva I or even Vasudeva 
d'état E eec of at least thzee kings of this line (and possibly up to five) 
II. The tae d from these coins. Related to this dynasty are also two 
can be i Je-shaped helmets and a king in a peculiar high headgear 
P m. oil of the late Afrigids. After these kings, king Afrig found 
id dynasty and the Khorezmian era dating from.305 A.D. Thus 
the period between the prevalence of Kusana coinage in Khorezm and the 
reign of Afrig corresponds to the reign of at least nine rulers. At least a 
century must have been occupied by the reigns of these kings. This shows 
that the Kusana dynasty came to an end by the close of the 2nd century | 
A.D., which means, that it came to power at the end of the Ist. | 


one and th 


Radio-carbon dating of the time, which immediately preceded the 
late Kang-kin period, is the year 140 B.C. and that of the potter's kiln at 
Kalaly-gyr I, in the upper chamber of which is the burial of the warriors of 
South-Indian origin, whose leader supplanted Kusana rule, is 180 A.D. 
The material found at Kalaly-gyr I, near the aforesaid potter's kiln, is of. 
late Kusana period. 


Early Kusana materials from Ayaz III, where two ‘coins of Kaniş 
without top-coinage are found, differ very little from.the late Kang-Ki 
material from the corresponding stratum of Kay-Krylgan-kala. Typologica 
analysis of the material from Ayaz III does not permit to recede it chronolo 13 


gically for more than a century approximately from the beginning of thi 
ly late Kang-kü period. = 


2 - The destruction of towns like Begram and Taxila was due t 
ars and local troubles rather to Sassanid conquests. yay 


—Problemy Vostokovedeniia (1961) No. 1, p. 67; BO Vol. XX 
September-November 196 
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Abdul Aleem ; 
HIND AURA MUHANNAD (HIND AND MUHANNAD) 

The author expresses his disagreement with the thesis advanced by 
some scholars that the Arabs gave the name of Hind to their women on 
account of their admiration for India, which was known to them as al-Hind. 
After examining some linguistic andl literary sources, he arrives at the 


following conclusions : 
(a) that HND has been a root-form in Arabic from carly times, 
(b) that Hind was not only the name of women but also of men and 


(c) that the word Hind, which was used in the first instance by the 
Persians as a name for India, could not have been very familiar 
to the Arabs in this sense much before the 5th century A.D. 


As regards Muhannad, the author is of the opinion that this word, which 
has been used for Indian swords or swords made of Indian steel, must have 
been derived from Hind (India) during the 5th century A.D. or near 
about that period. 


—HMUI Vol. IV No. 1, June 1963, pp. 1-11 


Albaum, L. 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS FROM ZANGTEPE CASTLE 


In the autumn of 1961, the Uzbek Academy of the U.S.S.R. began 
excavations at the site of Zangtepe Castle in Angor district of Uzbekistan. 
Over 25 rooms were unearthed. Various types of ceramic finds, a silver 
coin and silk-worm cocoons were discovered. These finds confirm that 
the Castle was inhabited in the 7th century. It was abandoned, not des 
troyed, and people used to live there in the 10th century. 


The most unique and interesting finds from the site were ancient 
manuscripts. They were written with Indian ink on both the sides of birch: 
bark which was only 1-2 mms. thick, At the first glance, the characters 
have nothing in common with the scripts which were used in Central A^ 
In fact, the script of the manuscripts discovered by A. Stein was similar 
to that of the manuscripts of Zangtepe. They also seem to have much 
in common with Sanskrit manuscripts of Khotan. It is a variety of Brahm! 
script. The language is Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit. The text of the 
BEE S t is a part of the Vinaya-pitaka and deals with the rules of ordai 
ing the monks, odh ig, impossible. Eiéletexnairaptithtenordesvof pages —— 


ER. 
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IND 


al data confirm that these manuscripts belong to the 


raphic S 
PalacograP In any case, they cannot be placed earlier than 5th- 


7th-8th centuries. 


turies ^. 
eu Gu —Ami. Vol. I No. 1, August 1963, pp. 35-39 


L. S » 
OVERY OF DOCUMENTS IN BRAHMI SCRIPT IN UZBEKI- 
D 
STAN 


In the autumn of 1961 in the Surhan Darya region, the Institute of 
History and Archaeology, Academy of Science, Uzbekistan, discovered 
during their excavations of the Zangtepe hill, a new monument, The 
place Zangtepe, where this discovery has been made, is situated 30 kilo- 
meters to the north-west of the Tirmiz city in Angorsk district of the 
Surhan Darya region, Here the remnants of a castle, which are not 
earlier than the 5th century, have been discovered. The castle was par- 
tially burnt in the 11th and 12th centuries. In three rooms of this castle, 
some documents were discovered from an underground vault. 


These documents are written on birch-bark in black ink. According 
to the preliminary investigations of the Indologists M. I. Vorobeva, 
Desiatovska and T. B. Grek, they are written in Sanskrit in Brahmi script 
and contain some Buddhist texts. 

—EV Vol. XVI, 1963, p. 134 


Bailey, H. W. 
SUDHANA AND KINNARI 


em os Story of Sudhana in Buddhist texts (Diovanadana, XXX, 425 fh; 
43 Sit manuscripts, IIT.1.199 ff.) is well-known. ‘Three manuscripts con- 


tainj ithe squats 2 i j 
E ing this story are preserved in Gostana in Turkestan (edited in 
‘olanese Buddhist Texts). 


I ddr in a to the story of love between prince Sudhana of Hastinà- — 
detail the cede: bride Manohara. The Gostana version describes in 

E G £ 2 the tiwon In many cases, the narrative in the version 
| background ; Pic, but not without some charming details. The religious 
en importance. A comprehensive siudy of this 
Ostana, ere, p CAISSE to the heroic drama have been noted in 
D qe Be a reference to Rama and his brother Rismam, 
: € hear, too, of the religious drama in Gostan: 


ols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), 
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3 $ turies. But the talent of the Tibetan craftsmen distorted the 
* geometrified them and introduced a great dynamic into the imagery " | 

breaking up the spatial relations in the technique of evoking a More i 
cate iconography with the subtle psychological types and conce 
visuals, This became possible because of the fantastic myths which 
evoked in Tibet through the mixture of Buddhist psychology 
demonology. 


Material, 


Dtua] 
Were E. 
With 


The bronze images are made by cire-perdu or lost-wax method, The 
method is somewhat intricate. The craftsmen took the dimensions, the | 
number of heads, arms and legs and other symbols from the Canon, but 
the talent of the individual master makes every image a creative work 
marked by great freedom and technical virtuosity. The themes of these 

"images accord with the elaborate pantheon of Tibetan Lamaism. 


The tradition of making images in Tibet was already highly evolved, - 
The workmanship of the Pala empire may have contributed to it, but it 
may also have its affiliation with north Indian bronzes with their sleek 
and elegant lines, 


—Marg Vol. XVI No. 4, September 1963, pp. 44-51 : 


Chatterji, B. R. 


LAOS — A DISTANT OUTPOST OF INDIAN CULTURAL l 
INFLUENCE (A SHORT HISTORICAL SKET CH) | 


. Laos, at least South Laos, was a part of Kambuja (Cambodia), which 
_ was a vassal State of Fu-nan up to the end of the 6th. century. In the 8th 
- century, upland Kambuja was called by the Chinese Wen-tan, a name 
which reminds us of Vientiane in Laos. 


Jayavarman II, who restored the unity of Kambuja about the yc" if 


.802, came from Java in Laos and not from Java. 


ys criptions as well as bi-lingual inscriptions have bt | 
Gor Lao which estify to the prevalence of Indian culturein that regio 
Word Laos is derived from the name j 
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he middle of the 15th century, there was a quarrel between’ the 
In the 


and that of Annam for the possession of a huge elephant with 


“ing of Laos à ted the A . 
2 E The king of Laos defeated the Annamese 


i About the middle of the 16th century, King Potisa removed the 
| 1 [0) 


zal of Laos from Luang Prabang to Vientiane (Chandanapuri) and 
: capita mese army sent against him from Ayuthia. In retaliation, 


a Sia CERES ; ae B ; 
| ea n and seized Haripunjaya in the Siamese kingdom. But his son 
e ov 


Iped Siam when a Mon army from Pegu (in Lower Burma) threatened 
he Eas ( Ayodhya). Later on, in 1555 A.D., the Pegu army advanced into 
s and put its own nominee on the Vientiane throne. 


In 1642, Süryavaréa Dhammika Raja Paramapavitra was reigning 
in Laos. About him, it is stated that he kept no hereditary nobility and 
appointed mandarins. At that time, this country was a centre of Buddhist 
studies and foreign travellers and students came from Cambodia and 
i Siam for their studies there. On his death in 1695 A.D., his brother occu- 
i pied Vientiane with the help of Annam and his son seized Luang Prabang 
with the help of Siam. ‘Thus the long-drawn-out struggle started between 

Siam and Annam on the question of suzerainty over Laos. In 1828, Vien- 
'tiane was destroyed by an invading Siamese army. At that time, the 
French arrived on the scene and king Oungkam accepted French protec- 
torate which lasted till the second World War. "Thereafter a leftist party, 
led by Pathet Lao, was organised to oust the French. This party looked to 
China and Russia for support. Against it, a Rightist Lao party led by 
Prince Boun Oum was four ded, depending upon the help of the U.S.A., 
Thailand (Siam) and South Vietnam. i ; 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 2, August 1963, pp. 415-20 


VAULT CROSS I ui 


li ‘Chhabra, B. Ch. 
VESTIGES OF INDIAN CULTURE IN HAWAII 24 


one. oe rocky floors formed by lava-flows on some of the Ha 
Sem = Pacific Ocean there are carvings containing myste 
early d : any of them resemble those found on H a 
a Ver punch-marked coins found in India 

Sage sounds like one of the Indian Prakrts. - 


de Sonn ec 
semble esp. ono the petroglyphs 
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origins of letters like ta, tha, tha, etc., are found in great numbers in the 3 
Hawaiian petroglyphs. Another symbol looks like the Brahmi lette x 
Its variation frequently occurs on the Harappan seals. : 


No Brahmi inscription has been found so far in Hawaii except a two. ! i 
| letter word yaha which seems to have some mystic significance, Pais. dE 
graphically this inscription can be roughly assigned to the 3rd centu 
| A.D. There are also four signs, that seem to constitute an inscription, bu BP 
which is not yet deciphered. There is another sign resembling the Brahm; | 
letter cha; the author suggests that it is more probably a Chinese symbol, 


The author assigns the symbols to pre-alphabetic stage, and leave | | 
open the question as to who engraved these petroglyphs, and how and when, || 


—VIF Vol. I Pt. 2, September 1963, pp. 235.37 | 


Goedes, George 

ORIGINE ET EVOLUTION DES DIVERSES FORMES DU THÉATRE f 
TRADITIONNEL EN THAILAND (ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION Ý 
OF DIVERSE FORMS OF TRADITIONAL DRAMA IN THAILAND) 


i Siamese drama is derived fundamentally from Cambodian drama. 
| i There are references to dramatic performances in the inscription of the f 
; reign of Jayavarman VII of Cambodia belonging to the end of the 12th | i 
century. In the closing part of the 13th century, the Chinese envoy, who ff 
resided at Angkor for a year, noticed the performance of ngai-lan, a word, f 
based upon the Cambodian ¢thngai ram, meaning the day of dance. During {f 
the period of Cambodian dominion, Siam learnt drama from Cambodia, f 
though it is difficult to say how far the reference to music and songs it i 


the first inscription of the Siamese language, dated 1292, includes drama: || 
tical performances. 


In 1350, the Siamese kingdom of Ayudhya was founded, whose gradual 
. tise coincided with the continuous fall of Cambodia with the result that bY - 
e 19th century, Siam began to exercise a profound influence on the cul- - 
e of Cambodia, including drama. At present Cambodian actors # 
en seen singing their songs in the Siamese language, which indicates 
eeply Siamese influence has seeped into the life and culture 0 
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The dancing-hall is rectangular in plan and open to 
One of its parts is reserved for the court and important personages, 
PA is occupied by the chorus and a small section by the orchestra. 
k, panels flank the two doors for the entry and exit of the actors. 
At the back, E arty now consists of members of both the sexes, but this 
The G onent. In earlier times, there was rigorous separation 
js a B £ members of the two sexes in this field. The troupes of men 
E Eb the dramas of secular character, whereas those of women 
fe ciel dances and staged performance in the palaces. 
p 


The costumes are expressive of the themes. The orchestra consists 
nts of wind and those meant for striking; stringed instru- 


INDIA & 


Western influence. 


all sides. í 
another S1 


| of the instrume 
ments are not in vogue. 


The dramatical themes are derived from Indian epics, principally, the 
Ramayana and the Buddhist Jataka tales. ‘The performances last over 
many days and nights, since the stories are very long and the action is very 


slow. 


In 1688, the French envoy La Loubere classified Siamese dramas into 
three groups: (1) Cone—a dance played by masked and armed dancers, 
performed to the accompaniment of violin and representing more a combat 
than a dance, (2) Lacone—a poem full of epic and drama lasting for three 
days from 8-00 A.M. to 7-00 P.M. and (3) Rabam—a double dance of 
men and women which is not war-like but is simply gay. 


; The word rabam is derived from the khmer word ram meaning a dancer. 
It is based on the ritual dance, performed in ancient Khmer temples ex- 
clusively by the women, arranged in two lines, one wearing masculine 
pee cuni for gods, and the other, donning faminine dresses, meant —— 
UR The opposite of rabam, performed by the women, is the khon 
icone y Hee men. This word is the Siamese form of the Cam- - 
E I ^ ich signifies the gross and degenerated show, base 
| Va n E ten obscene. This word also means a big monkey. - 
thesia at the Siamese khon exclusively deals with the legend of : 
Um. m is followed by an army of monkeys. In coi 
dO Dr Pm virtues and is marked by nob 
a o int for popular relaxation. This 
type owed vagara, khmer nokor) i 
Wed. its erigin to th Sid 
is Sen ee € court and 
= Pt when they pl 


Wear mas 
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There are two types of lakhon proper—(1) løkhon nai (inner lakton f 
which is very refined and (2) lakhon nok (outer lakhon) which is Played p 
people outside the place and is obviously less refined. y 


The shadow play (nang) has also been popular in Siam on the oce 
of domestic ceremonies like the tonsure of children and marriage, 
magico-religious character is preserved intact right from its origin, 


asion 
Ig 


From 1880, another type of drama called like has come into Vogue 
It is imitated from the Muslims of Malaya, who sing in circles to the accom. 
paniment of tom-tom. It is a parody of the royal drama. Another form 
of modern drama is lakhon duk damban, started by prince Naris, the brother 
of king Chulalong-korn. From 1872, the modern drama, based on western 
models, is prevalent at Bangkok. It was introduced by the king after a 
voyage to India. 


The Siamese drama owes its origin to the court and had its evolution 
and development there. Naturally, therefore, it is connected with gods and 
heroes. The people hardly played any appreciable part in its growth, 
though, in course of time, they borrowed some of its forms and developed 
them in their own way for recreation and enjoyment. 


—BSEI Tome XXXVIII Nos. 3-4, 1963, pp. 491-506 


Desai, Hiralal M. 
SOME CULTURAL REMINISCENCES OF CEYION 


Geographically, historically, religiously, socially, ethnically, philo- 
- logically and economically both India and Ceylon represent links of the same 
chain. King ‘Vijaya’, the founder of the Sinhalese race,came from Bengal. 
India is looked upon by Ceylon as the land which gave her the presen 
religion of Buddhism. Mahendra and Samghamitra opened for the 
inhalese the treasures of a new literature, philosophy and ethics, which, 
| due course, changed the tenor of the life of the Sinhalese people. 


3 ] = EE XS s D 1S 
s According to Cave, “the Sinhalese by a system of irrigation, which 
dmiration of great engineers of our own times, has brought the e i 

2 They built cities the remains of dod 


^ 
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pillon; 
CELT 

Vendry¢ 
and Celtic Gaul : 
UM and druid. 


Myles E 

AND HINDU 

s wrote in 1918 an article pointing out that India, Rome 

had alike preserved an ancient class of priests, brahmana, 

It soon became clear that this survival of an ancient 

Y --1 institution and of the words associated with it, in the East and the 
co part of a much wider measure of agreement and that the 


was only à 
Mod as concerned were the natural homes of an archaic Indo-European 
two area 


tradition. 

j ; A recent study of the syntax of the Irish verse shows that constructions 
which we may call Tmesis and Bergin’s Law appear in the compound 
verbs in the earliest Irish texts. The final position of the verb is constant 
in it, as in early Indo-European languages—V edic, Hittite and Latin. As 
in language, so in literature, we find, both in form and content, similarities 
between Irish and Indian traditions. One of the oldest attested Irish verse- 
forms is akin to Vedic metres. The oldest fragments of Irish verse are the 
lyric poems of heroic content, in praise of famous men, recited by pro- 
fessional poets and bards (fili) who formed a privileged class of society 
in Wales and Ireland. These poets recall the court-poets of ancient India. 


md 


et 


j In India and in Ireland the poet was also the official historian. He 
was the custodian of the traditions of the past and recorded them in long 
historical poems. 


Like the Samudda hymns of the Rgveda and the various legends told in ~ 
„ f the Brahmanas, the Irish sagas are prose-tales with occasional passages 
of verse. aaa 
"m D this ancient form there are specific motifs, which. Supp 
me 2 m in idia and in Ireland a common tradition hasi surviv 

7 e E tu Culainn, Fann loves Cu Chulainn without ha > 
' eras yanti falls in love with Nala. Like the in at 
E i e€ tale of Nala-Damayanti, we have fifty maidens 


a cm form and raiment of Kiain in the well-known Irish. 
e Wooing on = 


of Etain. We have in the Book oj 


"mac mac Airt "us ; 
PES t; of w j me. 
of Sakunt 2 hich the them an 


EGR 
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society of Ireland was the family of four generations, descendants of 4 
common great-grand-father, and known as the derbfine (true kindreq 
'The similarity not only of ideas but even of wordings between the Irish 
legal texts and the Laws of Manu is remarkable. In both Indi 
Ireland, several common forms of marriage were recognised, 


—VIF Vol. I Pt. 2, September 1963, pp. 203 


a and 


220 


Ghosh, Manomohan 
ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE SANSKRIT WORD CIJ4 AS 
THE NAME OF CHINA 


The paper traces the antiquity of the word cina as denoting China, 
Out of the four words, namely China, Sinae, Thin and Cathey, which 
are used by Europeans to indicate China, the paper takes into considera. 
tion the first three, because the last is connected with the name of a race 
called Kitah. 


According to Paul Pelliot, the name China goes back to the Sanskrit 
word cu. ‘The word is believed to have been connected with Ts’in, a 
state of China. Father Martini supported this view. A German scholar 
Von Richtofen was of the opinion that Thin cannot be derived from Ts'in, 
but that it can be traced to Je-nan which is one of its provinces. Edouard 
Chavannes accepted the etymological connection of Sinae and Je-nan. 


The author concludes that the Indian traders of the fifth century 
before Christ were attracted towards the state of Ts’in in great numbers 
~and used its name to designate the entire area. The state of Ts’in became 


prominent as early as 636 B.C. Hence the Sanskrit word cna may not 
be later than this date. 


—ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 150-54 


Hooykaas, C. 
BAUDDHA BRAHMINS IN BALI 


The Balinese Brahmin Buddhist priests, a special kind of priests, d 
which only 17 representatives could be found in 1959 all over Bali and 
adjacent Lombox, have been outnumbered by their Saivite colleagues” 
not to mention the non-brahmin pamangku, part-time temple or S: 
priests, of which kind there may be thousands. 


Before officiating the priest has to purify himself outwardly and in 
wardly; he begins his ritual by squatting facing the east before his utensils, 
viz., ghanfü (bell), vajra (thunderbolt), dhūpa (incense), dipa (lamp), fU 
vamba (water-pot), bija or aksata (unbroken rice grains), puspa (tow 
He is clad in two plain white unsewn rectangular pieces of cloth and! 
bare-headed; the Saivite priest has his hair in a knot adorned with F n 
Hower, but the Buddhist one Bas ng imo iend his kainis cut short #2 © 
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urse of his ritual, when this is considered not to belong 
est or usual class, he adorns himself with bracelets, ear- 
j (a rosary of 108 beads) and bhava (mitre), in doing so 
d mantra and mudra. 


In the co 
ned. low 


rescribe 
The author has given the fragments of some Balinese Buddhist mantras 
he a 


ith translations. 
and chants with transle 


—BSOAS Vol. XXVI Pt. 3, 1963, pp. 544-50 


Hooykaas, C. 
BOOKS MADE IN BALI 

Bali after the second World War had thousands of manuscripts, but 
not one book. Yet the Balinese had a real desire for having the book, the 
book of Agama Tirtha. After the war, the Balinese adopted bookprint 
and newspaper print, but soon became aware that printing was expensive 
and risky, so that the overwhelming majority of their books are now being 
stencilled. Balinese authors come from all castes. I Gusti Bagus Sugriwa 
is the most learned and versatile of Balinese authors. His book Smreti 
Budaya Hindu Bali is a work dealing with Balinese religion and philosophy. 
His translation of Bharaia Yuddha from Kakawin is also remarkable. Anak 
Agung Made Regeg is interested in the past as well as the present. His 
Siwa-Buddha and Tctwa diatmika agama Hindu Bali are important works. 
I Gusti Ananda Kusuma is known for works on religion and lexicography. 
His dictionaries K'amus Indonesia-Bali and Kamus Bali-Indonesia are famous, 


Among the authors belonging to the fourth group, the jaba or sudra, Putu 
Gria is noteworthy. 


| —BTV Vol. 119, 1963, pp. 371-86 


Rapoport, I. A. x 


md ASTODANS OF KHOREZM(A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
| RY OF RELIGION IN KHOREZM) ESO 


| In Khor . Ü . - 
beginning. AS the practice of cremation of the dead obtained in the 


J Afterwards ao D the dead, his ashes were kept in funerary vessels. 
| introduced, bus a 7 of poung the dead to animals and birds was | 
| dead, after being in *eeping with the earlier practice, the bones of the 
ing cleansed, were kept in urns and ossuaries called ‘astodans 


The 
Upper n from Khorezm present many interesting types. T 
female. 4 nm zem are shaped to the likeness of human figures, male 
the urns in pe did duty for ceramic masks, which were ke 
dead embod 5 icr periods, These figures were regarded as imag 
de the. y ng the appearance of chtonic deities. The fema 
for cu the imape ee cern ERE ee 


e 


a ee 
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In Khorezm of the late Kangiui and early Kusana periods, thet ; 
2 of horsemen dominate among the aslodans with male images, The m 
r is constantly associated with the sun. Herodotus wrote that the MES 3 
: getae dedicated horses to the sun. On the pottery from the Khorezmis: : 
sites, there is a variety of solar symbols attesting the prevalence of the à 
of the sun-worship, which merged into that of Siiavush. The images s 

both Siiavush and the sun-god were associated with the horse, T 


In the Zoroastrian period, the varieties of ossuaries became very 
“numerous in Khorezm. ‘The most common find in the Kalaly-gyr nom 
- polis consists of sarcophagus-like ossuaries. Other types are the ‘slipper. 
shaped? coffins of Parthian times, arched astodans, similar to those from 
the Uzbek sagona graves, small arched sepulchers, serving as dakhamas and 
barrel-shape ossuaries, etc. 


—SdAdA Vol. II No. 1, Summer 1963, pp. 15.96 


Sankrityayana, Rahula 
BUDDHIST PAINTING IN TIBET 


The author brought 140 paintings from Tibet, which are acclaimed 
by Orientalists as the fairest collection of Tibetan art now in existence 
outside Tibet, with the possible exception of a collection at Leningrad. 
In some Tibetan works, painting is discussed only incidentally; in others, 
like the Pratima-mana-laksana, painting and sculpture form the main theme. 
Important references to painting are also found in almost all Buddhist 
‘Tantric works incorporated in the Kan-jur. 


A wife of the king Srong-btsan-ganpo brought from Nepal in 640 
_ A.D. beautiful images of Aksobhya, Maitreya and the goddess ara. 
. Another wife of that king brought from China a statue of Lord Buddha, 
reviously transported to China from India. Temples called Rjokhans 
d Ra-mo-chhe were built by the king for these two queens. These temple 
zautifully decorated in the 7th century by the Chinese and Nepalese į 
jan artists and thus was the traditional style of the Tibetan temple “4 
ion established. — HOOP Bor 


- 


built in the 9th century 2/6 
th 
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The Ladakh frescoes, threatened with imminent destruc- 
their period as the Ajanta frescoes for theirs. 


IND 


a-bh ad ra. 


Rath fine for 


tion, are as 
‘nters of Tibet did not confine themselves solely to large deco- 

The pain astic walls. Illustrated manuscripts and banner and scroll | 
in rum or paper were other modes of expression favoured by 
paintings (o) e illustrated manuscripts found in Tibet appear to date 
them. te and 10th centuries. Many manuscripts show fine brush-work 
from the vn artists. The illustrations depicting, as usual, Lord Buddha, 
mas and gods and goddesses are, on the whole, far superior in 
quality to the paintings found in contemporary Jain manuscripts. The 
colours are extremely suggestive and the lines delicate and full of refine- 


ration on 


! 
f 
; 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
f 


ment. 
—Marg Vol. XVI No. 4, September 1963, pp. 27-29 


Schmidt, Hanns-Peter ; BS 
THE SIXTEEN SANSKRIT SLOKAS OF AKA ADHYARU 
According to popular oral tradition, the sixteen glokas were recited 
by the leader of the Parsi refugees before Jadi Rana of Sanjan in order to 
give the Hindu king a description of the religion and the customs of the 
immigrants. The same tradition identifies the Parsi leader with Neryosang 
Dhaval, to whom we owe the Sanskrit translation of the Pahlavi version 
of the Avesta and of other Pahlavi scriptures. Our knowledge about the 
early history of the Parsis in India depends almost exclusively on the | 
Qissah-i-Sanjan, written in A.D. 1599 by Bahman Kaikobad Sanjàn. — 
Bahman seems to have taken his knowledge about the early Parsis from 
the &lokas preserved in memory. Bahman does not mention the name of 
i eer of the refugees. In some manuscripts of the ¢lokas the nam 
d i ae 1s not Neryosang, but Aka-Adhyaru. This testimony cann 
a sted. That popular belief credited Neryosang with the auth 
P seems probably due to the fact that Neryosang was th 
known as a master of Sanskrit. In a lecture i 18 9, M la 
the refugee lead AE n i In a lecture un TEOR, fulla 
er Akah, which name probably he got fic 


Cripts of the ślokas. 


ae. m a "ish translation of the slo 
Curent Drummond’s 7 
Uzerattee, Mahr imon Tl 
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20 s 
body felt the need to bring the vague oral tradition into a Proper f; E: 
and a Hindu priest Aka Adhyaru was employed to accomplish the eu 

—BDCRI Vol. XXI, 1960-61, issued 1963, pp. isi | 
Snesare, G. P. 1 
PAGHIZ: AN ETHNOGRAPHICAL RELIC OF ANCIENT 
BETWEEN INDIA AND KHOREZM 


In ancient Khorezm people played the game of pachiz, which is related 
to nard, on the occasion of social gatherings or the zizfat. It is played ona 
board consisting of ninety-six spaces arranged to produce a cross, The 
pawns, called of (horses), are moved from box to box. There are four 
of them per player, and they are all of equal value. Each pawn, after 
emerging from the centre of the board, called the talak, is required to 
traverse the perimeter of the entire board and return to the centre. Each 
move is determined by the number of points thrown with the seven playing 
dice-shells. As a pawn moves around the board, it may be knocked out 
by an opponent, in which case it has to start all over again from the talak. 
The player who first brings all the four of his pawns to the centre of the 
field wins. 


TIES 


According to an ancient legend set forth in the Book of Games, a 
manuscript of King Alfonso of Castile (13th century), three wise men of 
India had brought to mankind the gift of chess—a game of reason, dice—a 
game of chance and nard—a game combining both of these principles. 
This shows the Indian origin of the game of pachiz. 


| The terminology of the pachiz is purely Indian, i.e., du=do (2), se 
(8), chor=char (4), chakka-—ch'ha (6), dast=das (10), bora=barah (12) 
Dachiz — pachis (25), pachog=tis (30), this being a mistake for Hindi pacho. 4 
Besides these numerals, the term khal comes from the Hindi word meaning ff 
khali or release; chira-khone comes from chira-khana meaning space ina game, 
à pikka and chikka are probably of Tamil origin, because the term pakam means 
_ asituation in which a thing or object falls to the ground on its back. The 
term ot is derived from the Panjabi got meaning horse. The practice 0 
filling the shells with metal is also of Indian origin. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
1 
fy 


The Indian game, employing shells, ape in Khorezm in me 
lassical period, when at the end of the 1st century A.D., Khorezm became - 
component part of the Indo-Central Asian Empire of the Kusan@s e 


zat country by the military colonists 
th | dynasty. Jt is inter 
d: ER nia u 
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Titley» D ATED SINHALESE PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPT 


AN ILLUST anillustrated Sinhalese manuscript of the Vidhurapandita 
In this MS dish Museum is described. The drawings are of very 
alaka n the d illustrate the story of four kings who disagreed as to 
high quality E i the most virtuous and were eventually forced to seek the 
which of rra andita, the wise minister of king Pannaka. The manu- 
advice of Vi m 2 Talipat leaves, 21/8 inches wide and 17 inches long, 
ci ANI folios, 13 of which are illustrated, some both on recto and 
consists 


verso. 


—BMQ Vol. XXVI Nos. 3-4, 1963, pp. 86-88 
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Betai, R. S. a 
THE EXACT MEANING OF THE WORD DHARMASASTRA 


From the subjects that come under Dharmagdstra, we can give three 
meanings to the word dharma: (?) that by which man remains man, (ij 
that by which man continues his progress as man and (iii) that by which 
man continues to exist in the divine. The word sastra has been taken in 
the sense of science and philosophy. This gives us two important meaning 
of the word dharmagdstra: (i) the science of sociology and (ii) law, 


The most popular Smptis, in particular, and the Dharmagastras, asa 
whole, should be known as sociological in character. There are also strong 
reasons why the word dharmagdstra has come to mean ‘Law’. But it is not 
proper to look upon Yājñavalkya and Manu as mere * Law-eivers', 
as Jayaswal has done. They are also sociologists. While Manu gathes 
together all the varied social subjects and places them in a rather not fully 
systematic and scientific whole, Yajnavalkya (i) systematizes the whole, 
(ii) rearranges all the social topics, (iii) eliminates those that are not neces- 
sary, (iv) emphasises those that are more of social importance and (v) adds 
those that later social thought has made necessary. His outlook is 
thoroughly scientific. Afier Yajfiavalkya, the outlook of the writers on 
Dharmagastra becomes more legal than sociological. 


—JGRS Vol. XXV No. 100, October 1963, pp. 3¢!-/ 
Dandekar, R. N. 
THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT UNDER THE GUPTAS 


inci : 5 : inery of 
The principal motive force behind the administrative machinery 


à : A 
the Guptas was the king. The Gupta sovereigns claimed for themselves 
divinity. 


The kings were divided into several c 
etc., according to the nature and 
Gupta period, the ideal of 
lished in Indian politic 


mahárdit 
uring f 
y estab: 


ategories like janendra, 
extent of their authority. D 
a ‘sovereign’ or cakravartin was definitel 
al thought. 


This 
A Gupta sover 


x i a: n Or. 
agn was often nominated by his predecess 
led to occasional 


disputes about succession. i 


: 3 ; ; ian pol 

Against the possible abuse of centralised sovereignty; Inde dd i 
suggested two safeguards : (1) the law never represented as Cie 
à t 1 Ha 2 


idwar 
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and (2) prin 
and education 


a monarch was assisted by a council of ministers and at times 


'upt : EE 
A Gu assembly of elders. The Allahabad inscription makes such a 
an à a è c 6 : 
also by à Some sort of consultative body did exist in the Gupta 
reference. 


political set-up- 


The business of the state was elaborately divided into various port- 
1 : : D. n 
folios and, then, assigned to the ministers. The exchange of ambassadors 


2 a significant feature of the Gupta administration. The Guptas had 
| du : x Wi or r S ey. ~ M dyad ^ d * "^ 

) set up centralised military, organization, and military officers of several 
i grades were appointed. 

n | | P. 
i For administrative purposes, the Gupta empire was normally divided 


. into three main territorial units called dega, bhukti and visaya. The 
degas normally were governed by IKumaramatyas, the bhuktis by the | 
Uparika maharajas and the visayas by feudatory chiefs or maharajas. 


The principal administrators had at their disposal a highly organised 
administrative machinery. The Basarh seals throw considerable light on 
the provincial and district administration. From the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of Dhanaidaha and other places, we get glimpses into the constitution 
j of the district headquarters. Every town and village was administered, to 


à certain extent, by a corporation of representatives, besides the regular 
officers of the State. 


Uncultivated land belonged to the king, and cultivated land to the 


peasants. The king could claim part of the production. The payment 


/ of t] La ; z ; : 
| : 1€ taxes was made either in cash or kind or both. Other sources of . 
revenue wer 


iih € tolls, customs, duties, taxes and fines imposed on criminal _ 
ers, 


Land-revenue was the 


* à 
ptas canalised a conside 
0 arts, etc. 


principal source of income for the State. The 
rable portion of the revenue for the promotion 


TI 


COP NT XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), iss ed 


Copal, Kri 
ris 
FEUDAL c 


hna Kanti n 
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Of these different classes, the troops composed of forest-dwellers and 
wild tribesmen were called Atavika and were regarded as forming the Wors 


type. The Manasollasa takes amitra troops as consisting of soldiers, Who 


once belonged to an enemy king, but were taken captive and. mad 
fidence in them too. 


Kings were advised not to place con 


e slaves 


The mitra troops were contingents sent by a friendly neighbouring S. 
with a view to opposing a common enemy, and £remi troops were Bue 
corporations of soldiers or soldiers maintained by economic guilds, TF 
appears that in our period, the guild levies had lost their earlier importance 
because of a gradual decline in the economic prosperity of the guilds, 


Bhytas were hired soldiers. The Rdjanitiratndkara states that these 
soldiers fought for their wages and hence in cases of danger to their life, 
there was a likelihood of their desertion. The maulas were regarded as the 
best and most reliable, forming the main strength of the king. These were 
hereditary troops. In our opinion, the maula army denoted the feudal 
levies which the feudatory chiefs owed to their overlord and it received 
its remuneration in the form of assignments made by the king and it inclu- 
ded levies of clansmen also. Thehigh importance attached to the maula troops 
is good evidence of the feudal composition of the army. The JVitivakyamta 
says that the maula army was faithful even in adversities, did not rebel 
even when punished and could not be won over by enemies. 


In the Agni-purána, helping the paramount sovereign was included in 
the list of the duties of feudatory chiefs. But though the feudal levies made 
the number of soldiers in the army look staggering, ultimately they affected 
the army adversely. Baddena, thereforc, advises a king to maintain himself 
a strong military force as his private guard. In fact, disloyalty on the 
battle-field had become such a common phenomenon in the early medieval 
days that Jayanaka regards it as the natural effect of the Kali Age. The 


theme of lukewarm loyalty of a Rajaputra, which was exceptional in the 


entire range of earlier Sanskrit literature, formed the subject of a farce r 
Latakamelaka of Saükhadhara. In a heterogeneous army there could A 
be a unity of command. No wonder that the kingly families of India * 


before the Muslim. invaders. 


49 
—JAHRS Vol, XXVIII Pts. 3-4, 1962-63, pp. ? 


Gopal, Lallanji 
ON FEUDAL POLITY IN ANCIENT INDIA d 
grant of Jan 


In the Artha$àstra of Kautilya, there is a provision for the eons, 
to superintendents, accountants, gopas, sthānikas, veterinary PE 
physicians, horse-trainers and messengers and it is expressly e food: 
that government officials should be paid in cash and occasionally ™ 


pt? 
the gar 
ut f affair? 


The provisions of the Mahābhārata and Manusmyti abo 


land to public servants as remuneration represent an earlier state o 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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TING ETC. 


a direct relation between the cultivator and the State in 
There ye Fa-hsien notes that only those who cultivate the royal 
ol eS a portion of the gain from it. | 
and ha | 
of Hsüan Tsang, the position had changed and public | 
d in terms of grants of land. Towards the second half | 

Pa century; three inscriptions from Soro in Orissa attest this | 
of the The inscription from Hazaribagh of the 7th or 8th century A.D., 
hrce brothers as the rulers of three villages, also shows that | 


By the time 
servants were pal 


practice. 


referring to t 
this practice was prevalent. 


This feudal polity in India 


century A.D. 


arose from the second half of the 6th 


‘The author disputes the theory of Pran Nath that the term grama 
meant a landed estate and not a village and that the term gana stood for 
the federations of those who owned landed estates. | 

5 [ 
—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 2, August 1963, pp. 405-14 | 


Kangle, R. P. | 

BHARADVAJA: AN ANCIENT TEACHER OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
The author of the article makes a review of the teachings of Bharadvaja 

as cited in the Arthagdstra of Kautilya at seven places and states that there 

is consistency in them. It would, however, appear that his views represent 

some of the earliest and, in some cases, rather crude ideas like opportun- 

ism, submission to a strong king, the seizing of kingdom by ministers, etc. 

These must have been in vogue, perhaps, when the sdstra was just beginning 

totakeshape. Jolly and Schmidt, in their editions of the Arthasastra, have 

Suggested his identification with the minister Kaninka Bharadvaja men- 

tioned in the Mahabharata. But there is hardly anything in common between 

the teachings of this Kaninka Bharadvaja and Bharadvaja of the Ariha$astra. — 


—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued. 
January 1963, pp. 333-39 | 
Mahfooz, Abu x 
AL. : 
SHANAQ EL HINDI (CANAKYA, THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHE 
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i ged to a Brahmana family of Taxila. He flo 
"ry B.C. "There are evidences to show that he comp 
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Acquaintance of the Arabs with Canakya starts with the 8th centur 
A.D. Yet, at that time, they knew very little o him. The first book 
amongst his many works rendered in Arabic is “The Book of Poisone 
(Kitab-el-Somoom). It is counted by the Arabs as a most reliable Source, 


Arab historians mentioned his six books. They are: (1) Tj, in 
of Literature, (2) The Book of Administration, (3) The Book of Veterinary 
Medicine, (4) The Book of Poisons, (5) The Book of Astrology and (6) The 
Essence of Reality. 


Yet they could trace only ‘The Book of Poisons (K Hab-el-Somoom) anda 
short chapter of ‘The Essence of Reality’ (Kitab Mantahal-el- Jawahir). 


The Book of Poisons 

Among his books, this alone reached the Arabs in a complete form, 
It was rendered into Arabic by the translators of the Abbasid period 
(750-1258 A.D.). It was first translated from the Indian language into 
Persian by an Indian physician “Manka’ called from Sind by Harun-al- 
Rashid, and from there it was translated into Arabic by el-Abbas, son of 
Saeed-el-Johari in the period of Abbasid Caliph al-Mamoon (813-833 A.D.) 


At the time of the translation, one chapter of ‘The Book of Poisons’ was 
omitted by the order of the king. It was a description of secret Indian 
ways of rearing up girls on increasing doses of poison with the intention of 
making them fatally poisonous to any one who indulged in sexual inter- 

course with them and of using them as means of putting an end to undesired 
‘lives. m : 
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M. Cidananda 3 
A KARNATAKADALLI ‘DIVYA’ MATTU *MUNDIGE' 
pRACIN py ‘ORDEAL’ AND ‘CHALLENGE’ IN ANCIENT 


trial by ordeal’ was a very common practice among Greeks, ancient 
Africans and even modern Arabs in finding out justice in bet- 
Europeans, arties. The author has shown that this sort of a trial was com- 
ween two m t Karnataka too, as is evident from ancient Kannada literature 
um BiU dons. When there was scarcity of witnesses for certain trials, 
Ec was supposed to be solved by means of divine help. Sankhali- 
xhita, Yäjňavalkya-smyti, Visnudharma-sutrá and Narada-smrti speak of four to 
five waysof ‘trial by ordeal’. Mitaksara and Smpticandrikà also mention dwya. 
Theauthor has dealt with nine diyyas, viz., tula, agni, jala, visa, koşa, tanqula, 
taptamasa, phala and dharma. These divyas were conducted in some specific 
temples of a region and not in all the temples. The author, on the basis 
of Kannada literature and particularly Kannada inscriptions, concludes 
that the saptadivyas, as explained in the smrtis, were very common in Ancient 
Karnataka of which agnidivya was very much in vogue. Though there 
was victory to the innocent, one cannot say that it was a common rule, 
because there was a psychological principle behind it. The guilty were 
afraid of this divine justice in a time when there was full belief in the exis- 
tence of God and divine power. 


‘Challenge’ is another type identical with the English ‘throwing the - 
gauntlet’. This is merely to prove oneself as on the right side by challeng- —. 
ing the offenders. But it differs from ‘trial by ordeal’ which finds a solution Se 
to a problem of conflict between two parties. : ee 


—KSP Vol. 48 No. 2, December 1963, pp. 35-4: 
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had numerous tanks for water supply and Corpora 
t 


C.I.D. Every city : : 
ection against possible dangers like fire We 
Ji Te 


activities of the citizens for prot 

in vogue. 

ve described four kinds of popular bo die 
3 


Yajfiavalkya and others ha 
ociations of merchants, caste associations 


uiz., assemblies of artisans, ass 


and family associations. 
—UB Vol. X No. 1, April 1963, pp. 45.59 


Shukla, N. S. 

ADMINISTRATION IN KASHMIR IN THE 11TH CENTURY 
The poetical writings of Ksemendra portray (a) the contemporary 

society and (b) the administrative system being followed in his time, 


The political history of the llth century Kashmir, when Ksemendia 
was living, is ascertained only by the Rdjatarangini of Kalhana. Nrpavali, 
a work on the political history of Kashmir, written by Ksemendra, is lost. 


During that period, king Ananta was ruling over Kashmir (1028 
1063 A.D.) and then his son Kalasa came to the throne. Kalhana records 
that the administration of Ananta was elaborated with the creation of 
various departments. Ksemendra, in his Narmamala, commends Ananta’s 
contribution in introducing reforms and rooting out the undesirable 
clements. 


The kingdom was divided into mandalas, the mam dalas into visayas and 
the visayas into gramas. The chief officer of the state was the sarvadhikar. 
According to Kalhana, this officer was one Haladhara. Before Ananta, 
most of the offices were held by the Kāyasthas who were in the habit of 
extracting money from the public by illegal means. The poet, Ksemendra, 
wrote satires about this practice of the Kāyasthas. Ananta rooted out the 
corrupt Kayasthas. 


The head of a visaya was called márgapati. He held magisterial powels 
to decide civil and criminal cases, Ksemendra portrays this officer ® 
employing high-handed methods. Gramadivira was another officer un 
kept records of the land-holdings and revenue. He could tamper Wi 
the records and torture the villagers. 
ati) could make 


The head of the revenue depart t hakytyadhy 
partment (gphabriyadhiat) cour. ri 


money through many sources. Paripálaka, an officer, next to -we M 
dhipati, is portrayed as pilferer of the temple properties. The lekhop a t 
the clerk to the paripalaka, is also painted in dark colours fo Me Dae 
money matters. There was finance-superior (ganjádivira) who P Ne the 


budget every six months to his superior officer. He is said to ec Wr 


T paripalaka to pocket away othe: 


SAAS PROBES tection puika WS Ino 
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: duties. The highest military officer was the senafati. Spies were 

CM S report the activities of the officers. 

Joye 


ndra’s Narma-mald gives us only indirect information about the 
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meon of the time. 3 
administration —BI(E)S, 1963, pp. 46-50 ? 
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IX. LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR 


Agrawala, V. S. E 
A NOTE ON THE WORD CARIKA IN THE  DIVYAVADZANA 


In the Divydvaddna and Pürgavadàna (Cowell's edition, p. 45), the 
words patra-carika, harita-cürikà and bhdjana-cartka occur, which have Not 
been satisfactorily explained. In the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary 
(p. 228), Edgerton takes the word Carika in a general sense as ‘moving’, 
But the real meaning in the Divydvadana is that Carikd denoted Persons 
who formed part of procession, holding various auspicious objects in their 
hands, or who moved on the back of auspicious animals or in chariots, 
or appeared seated in vimanas—allof them moving at the head of the pro. 
cession in a prescribed order. They were followed by the main party. Here 
the king of Sürpàraka is asking Pürna that the Patra-cdrikas, Harita-carikis 
and bhdjana-cdrikas having arrived, whether the Buddha also had come, 
Pürna says, No’. The group of monks moving in procession arrived and 
the king made the same query. Pürna said ‘No’. 


To understand these words one should recall a gorgeous Indian pro- 
cession as seen in marriage parties or religious festivals today, in which 
elephants, horses, pots of real flowers, fruit-laden branches, vegetables, 
auspicious leaves and boughs are carried. The same is here referred to as 
Patra-carika and Harita-carika. The Bhájana-cüriküs were the bearers of 


-Purnaghata with overflowing leaves, lotuses and flowers or pots with 
Sprouting barley. 


There are references to such persons in the Lalita-vistara as well asinthe 
of Mathura. 


—JOIB Vol. XII No. 4, June 1963, pp. 37 
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Banerjee: Satya Ranjan p 
PLETON GRAMMAR OF PRAKRIT ATTRIBUTED TO JIVA 
A SK» 
GOSVAMI | E | 

A Vaisnava-vyakarana, entitled Harinümámyta, of which two Mss. 


nd, one in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta and the other in the Vangiya 
are foun’, isad of Calcutta, contains a Prakrit grammar appended to it. 


ahitya Pari AU ; 2 OR 
Be noahip of the Harindémamrta, is attributed to Jiva Gosvami. 
€ 


The Sanskrit grammar, entitled Harindimamy ta isa bigger treatise than 
the present Harinamamyta. To this shorter version, the Prakrit grammar is 
appended. The author of this Prakrit grammar is not mentioned in the 

| Ms. Generally it is attributed to Jiva Gosvami by many scholars. But there 


are some difficulties in accepting this view. 


After a careful examination of all the Mss. it can be said that there are 
three versions of this Sanskrit grammar: (a) the longer version, (b) the 
samksipta Harindmamyla and (c) the laghu Harindmamyta. The laghu Harind- 
mümyla contains the Prakrit grammar. From the perusal of these three 
versions it can definitely be said that they are closely identical. It is 
naturally presumed that they belong to one author. But the traditions 
depict a different story. Harekrsnacarya, in the introductory portion 
of his commentary bdlatosani, states that Harindmamyta was originally : 
composed in sutras by Caitanya’s disciple, Sanatana Gosvami (1484-1558), | 
which was afterwards revised and enlarged by Jiva Gosvami. Similarly, 
another Ms. of laghu Harindmdmrta noticed by Rajendralal Mitra is attri- 
buted to Ripa Gosvami (1490-1563), another disciple of Caitanya. Puri- 
dasa, however, believes that Jiva Gosvami composed the /aghu grammar 


first (including Prakrit grammar) and then revised it in two instalments 
(he, a and b). i 


ts Ee s of b and c have been atributed to J iva Gosvami by eu 
dE iE The striking similarity of this Prakrit gramman av 

E v 24 enu and a few lines preserved in the Chandomaii jars 
E o. E lon is a later interpolation and it is not worthwhile 
grammar to Jiva Gosvami. 


3 moe d is divided into eight chapters; the P 

Shiva e last. Only from the colophon one comes 
“sense of coe Although the author mentions 

ot his ti erm, he in fact sets forth the vernacu 

! me. Possibly he discussed, in a co: 

- It isnot a detailed | 


4) also, 
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Bhattacharya, S. j 
-. — A NOTE ON PANINI 
The author's contentions are: (1) that Panini should not be late than 
6th century B.C., (2) that he knew the art of writing which he utilized D 
the composition of his grammar and (3) that the said writing was different 


from Greek or Persian script. || 


The author places Panini in 600 B.C., Katyayana in 400 B.C, E 
Patafijali in 200 B.C. From the fact that Panini drew upon the theory of E 
Yaska that all forms are derived from roots, he places him after 80Q B.C 
‘and the fact that he belonged to the North-western province of India en 

: yet did not know of Alexander’s invasion, favours the view that he Was 
pre-Alexandrian. | 


The author does not agree with Max Müller, according to whom 
writing was unknown to Panini. He agrees with Goldstucker who believed 
that Panini, Katyayana and Patarjali knew the art of writing. There is 
evidence to show that Panini employed the art of writing for his work. 

—Bha No. VI Pt. 2, pp. 76-80 


Bhayani, H. C. 
MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN VIDDARILLA 


- Hemacandra's DeSindmamala records a word viddira in the senses of 
*expanse' and ‘terrible’. A variant viddara can be the result of a re-inter- 
pretation under the influence of Prakrta dara, meaning ‘fright’. The late 
— Apabhrarm$a tendency to replace the medial ‘i? by ‘a’ when a word has 

"f? successively in its initial as well as medial syllables, can also account 
for this variation. 


— We can figure out the semantic development of this word. as ‘great 
expanse’ ‘Impressive expanse’, ‘imposing appearance’, “awe-inspiring a 
htful appearance.’ With the possessive suffix-illa we get viddirilla T. 
These e frequently used in Piakrta literature in 


: ` G ; ire 
and vidurilla, used by some authors, ^" 
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sTIOS, ETC. oe : 
e devoted to Maharastri alone and the last three deal with the 
he rest. At the beginning of the last three dialects and at 
n P aahi and Sauraseni, the author makes certain interesting 
trie, throw some light on the question of the geographical lay- 
Prakrit dialects during the time of Vararuci. He conceived the 
an independent language based directly on Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit as its prakyti or soucce, and is itself the source of 
Paigaci and Magadhi. Thus Sauraseni occupies the central area where the 
Jinguistic traditions and habits of Sanskrit were most powerful. This area 
is extended from, say, Varanasi in the east to the Arabian sea in the west, 
| covering the whole of Gujarat, Rajasthan and south Sindh, while on its 
two sides, the eastern and north-western, were the Magadhi (as the name 
implies) and the Paigaci respectively. The last two could not exist side by 
side with each other because they differed too widely and had many 
| mutually incompatible traits. As the south was covered by 
Maharastri, there is no alternative except to assume that the north-west 

was the area for Paisaci. 

| —SPP Vol. III No. 2, August 1963, pp. 81-84 
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Devasthali, G. V. 
THE AIM OF THE VARTIKAS OF KATYAYANA 


All are agreed that the main function of a vártikakára is ‘to give an ever 
more correct and precise description of the language. But there is a dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the real aim of the vártika. According to one 
school, when Katyayana disagrees with Panini, we must assume that 
| linguistic changes must have taken place since the time of Panini. Accord- 

ing to the other school, it is the same strata of language that is described —— 
by both. Katyayana is only correcting and supplementing Panini. 


5 2 : p - 
This second view is not acceptable. Language does not remain st 


Tee coming centuries after Panini, must have tried to ma 

7| NR ne ion of the language up-to-date by supplementing it. . 

| e. anan like Panini cannot be expected to make such bl 
nted out by Katyayana. ini TET 


Kat 


SAS 


ge E are given to show the nature o 
clusion PS by Katyayana in the sutras of 
"Int. This also shows that Sanskrit > m 


pow TBV Vols, Xx-3 
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a Riq f 
is used even in the Rgveda in the sense of ‘being respectfully diş | 
Prayata is one of those words which, without occurring in the Venue í 
press an element of religious life of the Indians of the epic, classici 
post-Classical periods: The term may be called Hinduistic, TOS a 

relative of some other well-known verbal adjectives : yata, etc, Thee 

of the term in early literature may be due to linguistic and Stylistic rea. EN 


5 5 o : ; Ong 
rather than to a revolution in religious thought and behaviour, ? 


Uses of the term in Valmiki, Manu, Kalidasa, etc., are analysed ; 
detail and its various connotations noted. In Manu (5.86), the term zm 
cates ‘(ritually) pure’. This aspect (purified) is also obvious in the Raghu. 
vamsa, 9. 18. But the larger sense of the adjective is found in many other 
instances. Accordingly, it indicates the correct and respectful attitude ty 
one's superiors; it may also characterise the attitude of the well-prepared, 
faithful and devout adept, who is to receive instruction, 

—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 45.5] 


Jani, A. N. 
AN EMENDATION OF A SÜTRA OF PANINI 

The sutra “Goto it’ (VII. 1. 90), as it stands, cannot explain the 
vyddhi in the case of other words like “dyo’(f) ending in ‘o’ as itis restricted 
to the word ‘go’ only. The Kasika, therefore, remarks that the P in ‘gol’ 
is intended to show that the word ‘go’ in the sūtra is representative of all 
similar words ending in ‘0’. Bhattoji Diksita, on the other hand, emends 
the sutra as ‘olo pit’ in order to include such forms. 


The occurrence of the word *o at several places in the Agtádhydji 
suggests that the original sūtra of Panini was ‘olo nit’ and not ‘goto pil. I 
; this is so, how to account for the actual reading of the present stira as gol 
D ni! right from the days of Patafijali? 


The preceding stitra is "uso sun. When this suira is recited with 
the present saira, the running suíras, with sandhi, read as “pumso’ ‘sunnolo qi. 
To facilitate the pronunciation of a cluster of two velar nasals, the tong"? 
substituted the sound '£' for the second velar nasal ‘ñ’. Later on, unfort 
nately, this “g’ sound became an organic element of the original 5” 
‘oto nit’. Thus the unscientific pronunciation and the wrong splitting p 
of the sandhi was responsible for the corruption of the original “oto it’ into 
the erroneous reading “goto sip, 


P 
—JMSB Vol. XII No. 1, April 1963, pp 7 


Khadabadi, B. K. 

KANNADA WORDS IN HEMACANDRA'S DEŚĪNĀMAMĀLĀ aii 
Hemacandra includes words of de$ya class (which are current in Praf 

from times immemorial) in: his Desinamamala. ; 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


vd 
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h the views of his predecessors, he also holds that a good 


ing wit 
Much words are very likely to have come from Dravidian langu- 
uo E ada. The author gives a list of 19 words which are taken 
e 
| a —JKU Vol. VII (Humanities), 1963, pp. 265-68 
S, 
Kanitakar; Shrikrishan Shastri 
in PANINIYOPASARGAGATTH 
i Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadzya states that some scholars divide the 
ll padas into ‘two categories : —ndma and akhyata, whereas others divide into 
2 four—nama, akhyáta, upasarga and nipdta. Some even add a fifth pada, 
o viz., karma-pravacan; ya. 
l ; : : ; 
The earliest view of upasarga is found in the Aitareya-brāhmaņa. Yaska 
d has illustrated 20 upasargas, but in the Gana-pdatha of Panini, 22 upasargas 
l have been traced. Bitthala Acharya has quoted the uses of the upasarga 
with their meanings along with illustrations. 
At the end, the author has given a list of all the suras of Panini where 
the words upasarga and anupasarga are used. 
e 
] —Med. Vol. II Pts. 1-2, 1962-63, pp. 85-118 
p 
l Karan, Sudhir Kumar | 


SOME ASPECTS OF SIMANTA-RARHI DIALECT : | 


. I 
di RN DM Ttivtta, Sukumar Sen has enumerated five Bengali | 
i dcn E arhi, Barendri, Kamariipi, Bengali and Jharkhandi. But | 
[X OE ly investigated and surveyed, some more dialects may be traced 
, f Particularly on the border areas of West Bengal. 


The name of 
|. West of anci 
$ Raph; ( 


Jhàrkhandi, which is spoken in the area situated in the 
a: PN does pos appear appropriate and we call it Symdnta 
||. P the districts P P: = Simanta Rarhi). This dialect may also be found | 

| Furulia, Midnapur (Jhargram sub-division), western 


Banky 
m eee Bengal and also some parts of the districts of Bihar like - 
| > Ingbhum and Santalparganas. re 


The ma; j 
main characteristics of this dialect are : 
I — 
ai Preponderance o 
a = me nasalised 
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PRAQ : 
are pronounced with less stress, unlike standard Bengali; (6) in the * 
person nominative case ili is affixed with the verbs of simple past and ys 
the past perfect continuous tense lam or lum, is not atallaffixed to the ve i 
forms in these cases. Only the caste Hindus and literate Persons yg ; al 
` as may be found in karlam, kháüilam, gelam, elc. (7) aspirated E an 
is preserved in Middle Bengali; (8) to denote plural number /g (cul i 
affixed sometimes with the nouns and pronouns; (9) change of sounds: > 
a dissyllabic word with initial ‘o’ and final a, o is changed to fg (10 i 
ablative le is used as a post position which is peculiar only to this d. 
It is also found in some Bihari dialects; (11) the negative ngi generally 
comes before the verb. But zd is used to express command, When 
ng is used rhetorically, it is pronounced as nã; (12) rhetorically and also 
vocatively in particular, ba is generally used after a verb; (13) sometimes 
initial w becomes ‘/’ in pronunciation; (14) the root bath is frequently used 
asan emphatic verb substative; (15) the causative forms affixed with gy 
in standard Bengali is not in vogue. 


—BPSC Vol. IV No. 1, 1963, pp. 32-37 


Katre, S. M. 


MARATHI AND GUJARATI WORDS FOR ‘WEEK’ 

The Marathi word athavdd’ (a week) cannot be traced to the OIA 
‘astavara’ but rather to ‘asta-vataka’ (from ‘vytaka’) corresponding to whichis 
athvago in some konkani dialects. In Marathi, the word for a ‘fortnight’ 
‘pandhravda@’, a further combination of vada (from—vrtaka). 


—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
ij : : ; January 1963, p. 35 


Mathur, Ramesh 


TRAGES OF THE SANSKRIT NOMINAL COMPOSITIONS IN 
THE AVADHI LANGUAGE OF JAISI 
Unlike the Classical Sanskrit, the Vedic language has such com 
pounds which have two components, although compounds of more ss 
two are not absent. The spirit of short compounds of the Vedic angue 
s well retained by spoken tongues of th ee 


ü 
q 


jd 
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janguage of Jaisi are: (2) Dvandva, (ii) Tatpurusa, (iii) Bahuvrihi and (iv) 
way;bháva. 

Ayah —BPSC Vol. IV No. 1, 1963, pp. 39-47 
E Miltner, Vladimir 
Js THE EXOSYNTAGMATIC RELATIONS IN HINDI SENTENCE 
r In the linguistic terminology, the term ‘syntactic relation’ means the 
he lation between two constituents of a syntagma. The author takes two 
"i E cm from Tulsidasa and calculates mathematically the endosyntag- 
d mc and exosyntagmatic relations. The problems of exosyntagmatic 
5 E tons are rather complicated. The complex syntactical analysis will 
nes lead us to the goal. 
ed —BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
in E January 1963, pp. 396-400 


31 Misra, Keshav Prasad 
A DISCUSSION OF THE 12 NJRUKTAS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


In this paper, there is a discussion about seven out of 14 writers on 
Nirukta—(1) Galava, (2) Taitiki, (3) Yaska, (4) Varsyayani, (5) Satbalaksa, 
TA (6) Sàkapürni and (7) Sthaulasthivi. 


vis 

is References to them in ancient literature, particularly in the Nirukta 
by Yaska, have been traced. 3 

ed —Med. Vol. IT 1962-63, Pts. 1-2, pp. 7-22 © 
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Nara, Tsuyoshi 


: T SHORTENING OF THE FINAL VOWEL OF INST. SG.-ENA AN 
n NOLOGY OF THE LANGUAGE IN SARAHA-DOHA 


the d patito Presumes that the following pronominal formation 
We influence on the shortening of the final vowel of ena 


Vedic d é E ’ kot 
emonstr i dizaines mac 
reads tena). ative pronouns inst. sg. mc. : /éna (he a 


defect ie 
is AY). Ve unaccented pronoun of 3 pers. ins 
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er oblique cases formed from the demonstrat 

erely to replace preceding substantive and A 
; n 

e beginning of a sentence of pada, lose their accent (Von 

1¢ 


This ena and all oth 
pronoun a, when used m 
occurring at th 
Grammar by Macdonell, 85.2, p. 91): 


The accented end has always long vowel d, but the unaccented 5 
d : i 
has the short vowel in the pada (Vedic Grammar, pp. 256-7). 


The tendency of shortening of the final vowel in i-stem also might 
have affected the Inst. sg. mc. ending of a-stem. 


: In most instances, we can trace the OIA source of the SDL (Language 
N of Saraha-Doha) vowels and can tell under what conditions (analogy, 
assimilation, dissimilation, contamination or just scribalerror), the phone- 
tic change of vowels took place. 


In SDL, there seems to be no limitation for combinations of double 
and iriple vowels because of the loss of intervocalic consonants. The | 
vowels generally go back to OTA source under certain conditions. OIA r 
does not survive in SDL where it becomes a, 2,1, u, ri, r1, etc. 


In SDL, three forms of vowel sandhi ave found : (1) tatsama, (2) a sot 
of contraction and (3) insertion of glidic or prothetic consonant. But in 
many cases, vowel sandhi does not take place, because all possible vowel 
combinations are allowed. 


In some instances, vowels are weakened and in rare instances, short 
vowel a becomes long @ due to metrical cause. In some instances, changes 


of vowels are found sporadically for which we cannot give any plausible 
explanation. 


—BPSC Vol. IV No. 1, 1963, pp? f 
Ojihara, Yutaka : 
MAHABHASYA AD PĀŅINI I.I. 56—UN ESSAI DE TRADUCTIO 


(MAHABHASTA AND PANINI: AN ESSAY OF TRANSLATION) 


2 : ; tions of the 
The author has given here an annotated translation of portions Le 


Mahabhasya of Pataüjali. This essay is a continuation of his paper id 
Mahabhasya, adhyaya I, àhnika 8' published in Miscellanea mu 
Kioliensia. The author has elaborately compared the views given I0 

Mahabhdsya with those enunciated in the kasikd. 


69 
— AAs. Vol. IV, 1963, PP: 43 


Pandit, M. D. TUR P 
a ; C 
PANINI—ASTUDY IN NON-COMPOUNDED WORD-STRU "y 


* * z Üü 

À The inflectional nature of the syntax of Sanskrit sentences PUE t j 

_ foils all our attempts to find out even a very general and seule E | 
. in terms of N-V symbols for the senter terns of the 94 

Steed, CC-0. In Public Do Guru 


e n he: 
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; characteristic of the Sanskrit syntax that even Panini could 

down à general formula regarding the structure of a Sanskrit sen- 

wn à : 
not lay x xm of position and order, but stated only the case-relations 
(er. : à 
had to fix his attention merely on the formal analysis of word- 
[2 


[ris due tO thi 


tence in 
(káraka) and ! 


ctures used in the language. 
u 


sir 
"IE ere must not forget the important assumption of Panini, viz., that in 
l ü E . c 
jm e eit language no form 1s used or usable without a termination. 
"pg s each formation is divided into two :— 
(i) the prakyli, indicated by the word Nucleus (N) in this paper and 
C Y . Y Y = 
(ii) the pralyaya, which is rendered as Satellite(S). Thus F(Form)2 NS. 
J 
: The following types of simple and complex structures.of forms are 
examined : 
le $ : : 5 
it 1.0 Structures of Nouns with S=0(Zero). 
n 1.1 Simple forms like marut, väk (nom. sing.) wherein the vibhakti 
satellite amounts to Zero. 
T 1.2 Nom. sing. forms of some of the root-nouns formed by adding 
m kuip, kvin, nvi, wherein all the satellites amount to Zero, e.g., yu. 
el 2.0 Structures of verbs with S=O 
2.1 No simple form, containing a simple, indivisible nucleus and a 
rt simple, indivisible satellite, of the simple NS. type is possible. 
(S 22 Forms wherein either (i) a vikaraga satellite, eg., alti (ad) or x. 
le Fe (ti) the vibhakti satellite, e.g., bhava (bhū), amounts to Zero. S 
| 3.0 Structures with only one S, c.g., rdmah. 
3 fp 4.0 Structures with two S-s, t.e., Complex structures. 
4, í E i 
; 5 Verbal forms of three-morpheme type, ¢.g., gacchali. 
NE m Taddhita, i.e., nominal derivatives, e.g., vudsudevah. 
ES | . ; HET. or x 
; Krdanta, ie, verbal derivatives, e.g., karird (instr. sing.). 
he E 44 


Feminine format; v : 
munme formations, e.g., ajüm (acc. sing.). 


In all these cases, the combination of the nucleus with the fir 


satelli : 
; 1 lite (NS.1) provides the nucleus for the second satellite (S2). 


Structures wit 
S ctures with more than two S-s. i.e. highly complex structures. | 
. 9mogeneous com 
or from, the same 
Heterogeneous com 


ferent kinds or 
'indm), 


plex structures in which all satellites are of, 


5.9 type or group, e.g., vdsudevaka. 


plex structures in which the satelli 
from different groups, e.g., nddava 


with a satellite; it always has a nucleus in the beginning. There à 
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PRAQ 
6.0 Homogeneous structures with recursive satellites, e, y 


S S ay 
vdyana. Paga 


6.1 Heterogeneous structures with recursive satellites, e_y bob} 
5 5 = 9 : ee 3 T 
Jisayisayati. A 


—VI7 Vol. 1 Pt. 2, September 1963 pp. 294 
> PP. 224.30 


Pandit, M. D. 

PANINI—A STUDY IN COMPOUND WORD-STRUCTURES 
An attempt is made to represent the compound word-struüctures wi 

non-upasarga constituents in terms of nucleus-satellite symbols and 3 

attempt a study of what are called the upasargas and, in general, the 

indeclinables (avpayas) as regards their exact status and character by 

examining their distributional function in the word-structures, 


The structure of the compounded words, used in the language, contains 
at least two or more nuclei and one or many satellites. The structures of 
compounds can be divided as (1) simple compound-structures, e.g., rāma- 
laksmanau, (2) complex compound-structures having two types: (a) one in 
which only one of the nuclei is derived, e.g., pakva and (b) one in which all 
the nuclei are derived, e.g., lustikartd. In all such structures, the nuclei 
always occupy a place prior to that of the satellites and the nominal de- 
clensional and the verbal conjugational satellites always come in the end 
and mark the cessation of the process of expansion. Besides, the dvandva 
compound has the potentiality to exhaust all the vocabulary of nouns 
and derivatives, i.e., all the subanta pratipadikas existing in Sanskrit language. 
Even after exhausting all the prátipadika-vocabulary, it will still have room . 
to allow more. 


The behaviour of tlie upasargas is ambi in Vedic and Classic 
ae e ar of the upasargas is ambiguous both in Vedic and Classical 
= crit, In Vedic language, they appear to possess more the character 
a nucleus, whereas in Classica] Sanskrit they, except in the capacity a 
armapravacaniyas, behave always as dependent units and present üt 
appearance of being satellites. 


The historical evidence regarding the use of upasargas and the evidence 
of accent lead us to the conclusion that the i edi are independent 
word-structures by themselves, which can be da used in 2 507 
tence-structure, The evidence of Paninian technique shows that Deua 
sargas are primarily taken as the nuclei by Panini with vibAaktt- pray 
as their satellites. 
osed of 
gan 
begin? 
re tW0 


The awyaybhava compounds are also to be regarded as comp 
two nuclei. Thus in Sanskrit language and consequently in Panini’s 
mar, no word-structure, either compounded or non-compounded, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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vay bhava compounds : (i) the indeclinable type functioning like 
: ry v * s , i 
types of er (ii) the declinable type functioning like nouns. 
‘ps an 

adverbs ? 

rhe verbal structures with upasargas(e.g., Gharati), contain two nuclei 
‘The ve : um : ü 
ne, an upasarga and the other, a verbal structure. Hence they should 

E 


— 0 ; D > ee li : d | s 
latanjairs evidence also gocs : 

: also be called ‘compounds’. Patanj ce also goes to establish 

5 . 

ihis conclusion. 


—JMSB Vol. XII No. 1, April 1963, pp. 81-98 


Sahaya, Rama Nath ; | 

j 4 STUDY OF THE PALI ROOTS 

(SE 

C The author has connected 424 roots, which, through addition of the 

y prefixes, turn into 2100 roots. Of these roots 416 are directly derived from 
the Sanskrit roots, 14 can be indirectly derived from them, and threc— 
klal, rumbh, vambh—are of doubtful origin. 

s 

f The author has divided Pali roots into two categories—simple and 


b complex. In the former, there is only one morpheme, while in the latter, 
1 there are more than one. 


E —BS Vol. VIII No. 1, January 1963, pp. 19:49 


Sankaran, C. R. and Menon, K. M. N. 


| |  LILATILAKAM AND MODERN PHONEMICS 
: : 
_ Thearticle presents the author's observations on Lylatilakam, an anci- 


ent Malayalam grammar. 


ee 2 cee the same concept of minimal pair as in modern 
E enc ne di erentiation of phonemes (e.g., the difference bet- 
| vhilein there : E The two nasals *n? and ‘n’ are neglected in Sanskrit, 
don QE : E cu the two nasals aretwo distinct sounds. The denial 
PF neto thing d ue isa puzzling observation of Lslatilakam. It thrills 
ff fic knowledo. ali MS r of analytical perception and the depth of scienti- | 
SC displayed in this old Malayalam grammar. er 

BY NO XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 392-94 - 


E Vrat 
N-PANT; z 
D FORMS IN THE TOGA-VASIST HA 

le author in th; ; ae 
atica] dee. e article has pointed out to a large number o 
: = gtamma ound in the Yoga-vdsistha. They relate to all th 


r,i : 
roe doo Sandhis, absence of prak,tibhdva, com 
our » genders and ver T pu p 


tn 


: gra 
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bound, as ordinary people are, to observe strictly the rules oed 

But this is hardly tenable, because the 'oga-edsistha, as it exists mar 

cannot claim for itself such an antiquity and sanctity as that of Ra Sen 
à 


; M UL. à : Intended f 
to impart a touch of antiquity io the work which otherwise would havea 


modern look. As a matter of fact, the work seems to be of some la 
anonymous poet, who was, of course, a master-poet. He had definitely; 
firm grip over the language, and he could not ordinarily be expected iy | 
permit himself grammatical aberrations. 


—VIJ Vol. 1 Pt. 2, September 1963, pp. 247.6 : 


Schwarzschild, L. A. 
THE INDECLINABLE PARTICLE JE IN MIDDLE INDO.ARYAY 


The word 7e in Prakrit shows some of the intricacies which are so typi P 

cal of particles. It was derived as a result of a complex and irregular deve. i 
lopment from the Sanskrit word eva, through the intermediate forms yer p 
and jeva. It was most unstable in use, varying from an emphatic form to | 
an explative. On the one hand, it could be combined with ham as liy, 
a slightly disdainful form of address, and have a highly specialized us, 
and on the other, it could be used on its own as in later Prakrit and |. 
Apabhrarnsa, where it occurs very generally and is practically meaningless. 
—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 21-1 


Sengupta, S. 


CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A CRITICAL EDITION OF ™ f 
GANAPATHA : 


, ,Lhere was a Cana-patha already before Panini. It is evident fo" 
Panini’s sqlras and is tacitly accepted by later grammarians. But we p. 

i 1 ET : ne 
no authoritative text of the Gana-patha, because it never enjoyed ! 


TE i . the 
sancüty accorded to the Satrapath a, and every grammarian took th 


liberty to add to the Ganapdtha as he liked. 


Kasik, V 
Gapa- ia 


i The author has attempted a sort of concordance of the 
Candravylti, Bhoja's Sarasval;-kanthübharama and Vardhamana’s 
mahodadhi with reference to Gana-pathas recorded in other works. He sues 
that words which occur in the Kasika may be taken as having beer = 
cluded in the ganas, as they stood at the time of its compilation, i n 
occur also in any of the older authorities such as the three me id 
above. Similarly, words occurring in any two of the other author 
may also be provisionally considered to have been in the w 
Gana-patha, but omitted from - : ; 
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nt is as follows: section A is the text of the gana 


2 T reme 
hor’s arrang : . 1 
n T in the Käsikä, arranged in an alphabetical order. In section 
" 1 : 
hy, as recor 3 the additional words recorded by Bhoja, Candra and Vardha- 
n I : E . " À 5 
Jy B are give vords are given in section C. Words in section 


Other additional y 


the fj mana. orded either by Bhoja or Candra, are given in brackets and those 
ec : : 
oly Armor Sot recorded by Ganaratna are marked with asterisks. In respect 
e A: : : : 
p P. of the ganas, 4 detailed analysis has not been considered worthwhile. 
ded some oe : 1 . c 
A s mostly due to the ignorance of copyists, are also mentioned. 
a 
late Ganas are treated in eight chapters corresponding to those of Panini's 
lya 4 


| " | Agtüdhyáys : 
—FASG Vol. III Nos. 3 & 4, 1961, issued April 1963, pp. 89-186 


Bi Shafer, Robert 


EURASIAL 
AN The author has postulated a Eurasial linguistic family consisting of 
yb: Sino-Tibetan and Indo-European, in other words, the languages spoken 
iA by the most highly civilised peoples of Europe and Asia. He has stated 64 
jt words, which are attested both in Sino-Tibetan and Indo-European linguis- 
e tic families. He has shown that the words for some relationships like 
ih fode and ‘mother’, some grains like ‘wheat’, some mental qualities like 
ust, mind’, some sensual faculties like ‘sight’, some natural phenomena like 
and ‘smoke’, ‘darkness’, etc., are common to all these families of languages, 
es | indicating the existence of a parental Eurasial language. : 
wd —Orb. Vol. XII No. 1, 1963, pp. 19-44 


Shastri, Kapil Deo 
y SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORD PRAKARA IN THE SUTRAS 
H «(OF THE ASTADHYAYI 
ak 3 m Word prakdra occurs in the four sutras of the Astádhyays (5.3.23; 
hoi n 8.1.12). Opinion is divided amongst the grammarians as to 
i Ba mi word is used in the sense of ‘likeness’ or of ‘differentiation’. 
the d ER ari m the Vákyapad; ya has referred to these two views of the gram- 
| s and has favoured the view that praküra denotes ‘likeness’. 


LE 
= 
a 


L y GI 
lafiali. Vs xplain the word praküra in the sense of ‘differentiation 
1X ^, amana, Kaiyata and others interpret it in the sense of * 


Ness? In th 
3 ef A VR eee E A, 
Of ‘likeness? Ourth sutra, all the commentators accept prakara in the sen 


and tatha found with the suffix thal, di 
d sddysya is used along with ath in the 


€ 


EE eee 
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is formed from indeclinables in the sense of ‘likeness’ in those Cases inu MP 
the quality of ‘likeness’ is predominant. But in the sense of sig Which f 
compounds are formed to signify the possessor of likeness. Besides the 
Auyayzbhava compound is formed in the sense of yathà where likeness of the 
quality is to be expressed, whereas the compound in the sense of fait im 
formed to indicate likeness to a certain object. ‘Thus the suffix thal on is 
mainly the sense of ‘likeness’. eys 


In the second stira, the suffix jãlzyar in the sense of prakara is added 
to show ‘likeness’ of a person possessing some quality to another Person 
possessing that quality. 


In the third utra, the suffix kan signifies likeness’, as in other words 
like yavaka and go-miitraka. 


AII the authorities are agreed that the word prakára in the fourth slra 
signifies only ‘likeness’. 


Thus in all the four sütras of Panini, the word prakára occurs in the sense 
of ‘likeness’. 


— VIJ Vol. 1 Pt. 2, September 1963, pp. 239-46 
Swaminathan, V. 


BHARTRHARI’S AUTHORSHIP OF THE COMMENTARY ON THE 
MAHABHASYA 


Weber, in his Catalogue of Manuscripts in Berlin, described a fragmen- 
tary manuscript of a commentary, ascribed to Bhartrhari, on the 
Mahabhdsya. The author has prepared a critical edition of this commen- 
tary and it is now in course of publication. 


The colophons to the first five ahnikas mention Bhartrhari as thei 
author. The fifth and the seventh ahnikas in the manuscript do not contain 
any colophon, since they are incomplete. The one in the sixth alite dots 
not give the name of the author. 


Saye acknowledges the help of Bhartrhari's commentary in Wit 
ing his gloss on the Mahabhasya. V ardhamana, the author of Ganaralit 
mahodadhi, quotes from Bhartrhari's commentary on Mahabhasy¢. us 
author of the Paribhdsaurtti quotes citation from Bhartrhari. Some passe? 
are cited in the name of Bhartrhari by Saranadeva E Ms Durghata-wfl" 
Annambhatta seems to have had an intimate knowledge of Bhartrh a 


4 

: Mz sp pharl > 

commentary. Nagega quotes at least four times from Bharerhar 
commentary. 


4 3», e a hs D t 
From these quotations it js clear that there is a commentary 9" 


Mahabhdsya from the pen of Bhartrhari, which had been in vogu? E 


had been assiduously studied by scholars. 
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hor says that there is a close resemblance between the com- 
The aut is publishing and the Vákya-pad; ya, which is accepted as a 
ary Nr PE na. Sometimes the same idea, which was ex- 
vec commentary, is presented in a metrical garb in the Vákya- 
pressed In ‘ferences of opinion are expressed in both the works in the same 
pati e corollary deduced from the Sūtra, svam rapam sabdasya, is 
strain. E both the works. , In them, the same inference is made : 
embodied 1 t every word has a corresponding object to be denoted by 


o establish tha : : 
ono the author concludes that the same person is responsible 


enuine 


n it. 
: for both the works. 


Kumārila ascribes the Vákyapad;ya and a passage from the Mahā- 
bhasya-tika to the same author who obviously is Bhartrhari. 
Sia —Br.V Vol. XXVII Pts. 1-4, 1963, pp. 59-70 
"E Upadhye, A.N. 
VASI-CAMDANA-KAPPO 


s Very often in Prakrit, Pali and Sanskrit we come across an idea ex- 
pressed by the phrase vd5;-camdama-kappo (Prakrit), which qualifies a great 
6 monk. Scholars like Jacobi and Charpentier have misunderstood this 


phrase. Various passages from Prakrit and Pali texts are examined to show 
that the term vas; has nothing to do with vdsa (perfume), but that it stands 
fora typical axe. Camdana means sandal (paste). Kalpa implies prescribed 
tule. Thus the phrase means ‘one to whom vas; and camdana are alike’. 
Some one may chop a monk’s arm with an axe and another may anoint 
e the other arm with sandal-paste. Towards both of them, the saint of 
- | balanced mind has the same attitude and feeling. 

a SEY Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
a January 1963, pp. 201-4 


quo Satyakama : 
| DA KĀ SVARÜPA (THE NATURE OF WORD) 


I whi P p Yaska think that a word is the phonetic expression 
ing. What ae p decoro Bhartrhari equates a word with its mean- 
“understand when a word is uttered is not its form, but only 
Person who uses it. It is only the intention of the — 
caning to a word. Parts of speech are only external 
5 A. E words are actually used, they exist in th 
e subsequently these conceptual words are e 
orms. These conceptual words exist in tot 


re not : 

Wor anal S ` 4 OO js n 

ords, sentenc ysable into various components. The distinctions | 

Word (rec es, ete., vanish there 5 x: 

Bhar ^rüeculate ; 
Thar; 


Mind of t 
Pressed in 


Pees 


The transition from the concept 
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 SANSKRITISCHE PRAPOSITIONEN IM SPIEGEL M 
LISCHER UBERSETZUNG (SANSKRIT PREPOSITIONS 
"THROUGH THE MONGOLIAN TRANSLATION) 


ONGo, 
SEIN 


It is difficult for us to realize how far a Mongolian could study i 
Kāgyapa-parivarla outside the Mongolian translation, He mieh 
managed it with his language, if he was familiar enough with ihe e 
niques of translation. Still, the author believes that this language B 
translation is not easy for Europeans. ‘There are compound usages which 
are made in a way that their first component or components translate i 
Tibetan expressions, which, on their part, correspond to a Sanskrit pre- 
position before a nominal stem ora verb form. In such 
is impossible to understand literally and translate the Mongolian com. 
pound words part for part. The author gives a list of such constructions 
from Kas yapa-parivarta. : 


Cases, jt 


It is not necessary that a Mongolian expression, which ultimaiel 
corresponds to a Sanskrit preposition, must be uniform in all usages 
Tibetan expressions, which correspond to Sanskrit prepositions. are noi 
translated in Mongolian versions. Sometimes a Sanskrit prepositional 
expression is freely. translated in Mongolian as in Tibetan. 


Tt is puzzling to some extent, why Mongolian does not translate tlie 
Tibetan expression corresponding to a Sanskrit preposition uniformly. 
but uses different words time and again. It is possible that the Tibetan 
translators found a preposition in their Sanskrit manuscripts different fiom 
that found in our Sanskrit text. Possibly the selection of words 3s made 


according to the nature of the Mongolian language. 


—CAJ Vol. VIII No. 1, March 1963, pp. 1? 


Windekens, A. J. Van ; 
ETUDES DE PHONÉTIQUE TOKHARIENNE IV (STUDIES P 
TUKHARIAN PHONETICS IV) 


"p hio : 32, *h 
Ihe author has discussed the treatment of Indo-European "f 


and *o in the Tukharian language and has shown that they all ue 
into d. He has also shown that Indo-European *a is changed int get 
Indo-European *@ sometimes remains the same and sometimes 15 ee 
into-o in the Tukharian languages. Similarly, Indo-European "9 Dee 
4 oroin Tukharian, At some places, Indo-European zg and *» also bec 


; py 
in d n : e Gomes 
o.in those languages. He has illustrated his observations W 
examples. 


o 0 an’ 


scant 
fee dn 
He has also shown that Indo-European *.ri- becomes 7! 

languages under consideration, age 
ne s. 196- 
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'sana 
i Acharya, Sudars Xe E M Du E A 
we f HANJA GOVINDA DAS, AN UNKNOWN ORIYA SMRTI WRITER 
KHANJ- f 
l A work entitled Sarva-smypti-sara-samgraha has been discovered by 
ii Taija Acürya, who has copied it in manuscript form. 
lie eee : 
re In the introductory verses, the compilation of the work has been 
ii ascribed. to Sri Srinivasa Rajamani whoruled in Mafjusa (now in Srika- 
€ - M 
a kulam district of Andhra Pradesh) from 1823 A.D. to 1860 A.D. But on 
: k 
Ms the authority of the tradition, the few words on the covering page and 
the few lines of Magi jusa Rájavamsdával; we can say that the work was 
actually compiled by Khanja Govinda Das, one of the court Pandits of 
i Maijusà. 
es. 
z This author was lame by birth and was not a native of Manjusa, but 
P was invited from another place in Orissa. In this work, he has not failed 
to touch all the possible topics that come under the scope of a Dharma- 
he Sdstia, We find very few citations from previous Smrti works and authors 
ly, of Orissa. Nearly 200 topics are dealt with and important days of the 
an year arc mentioned month by month. 
om fj me NT z T. ^ 
d —OHR/ Vol. XI No. 4, 1963, pp. 266-72 
a4 Agrawala, V. S, 
YAI 


SIRISAMUCGA YA : NITI GRANTHA 
: This work h 
IN | Vira to publish 

Other count: 
n Indonesi 


as been published in a series started by the late Dr. Raghu 
151 that branch of Indian literature which was carried to 
'es and is preserved there either in original or in translation. 


i € i t Ul ee am 2 
uM hda and T: this work occupies the same position as the Bhagavadgild in 
"^ vC E Mut in the Buddhist world. It consists of 517 
ne | "ses with a com vi AU ' ers tala 
ae that Vararuci mentary in the Aavi language. “The writer held - 


and 11th oe had compiled these “verses sometime between the 10th —— 
- Some from ion He borrowed 321 verses from the Mahabharata . 
ausmytt, but still it bears the impress of an original w 


one the author has given some verse 
Phasis and Z Gbhárata, The characteristic fe 
MUS Mano to human Wee 


in the Jaina version of the 
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Agrawala, V. S. | s = 
WORD NOTES ON THE DIVYAVADANA 

Explanatory notes are given on about 200 words occurring į 
Divydvadana. The words are alphabctically arranged and the 1 the 
reference is given in each case. Notes on ambüsanaka age 


m and gulma Coy 
about a page each and the note on car.kad covers three pages. 


er 
—Bha. No. VI Pt. 2: Dp-47.5 
‘11-15 


Amur, G. S. 
LAUGHTER IN SANSKRIT POETICS 


Indians possessed a well developed and systematic theory of the Comic 
and Laughter. 


Laughter is a basic mental state. It is closely allied to lov 
posed to pity. Itis infectious by nature and is more spont 
women and persons engaged in low trades. 


c but op. 
aneous among 


| 


Laughter is caused by physical incongruities, actions, dress, percep- 
tion of impropriety, etc. 


The majority of these findings have a surprising closeness to modem 
Investigations and a number of parallels can be found in modern theories 
of laughter. 


—JKU Vol. VII (Humanities), 1963, pp. 229-2 


Artola, George T. 
A NEW PANCATANTRA TEXT 


The Tantropakhyana published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (No 
1 32) is identified as V asubhäga’s versionof the Pañcatanira which was known 
till now through translations and adaptations in Javanese, Lao, Tha 


Tamil, Kannada, etc, Though based on the Pajalantra, the Tanti: 
pakhydna has certain original features. 


An analysis of the contents of the Tantropakhydna is as follows: Wee 


are six introductory verses. The Kathamukha is missing in the Trivandru? 
text, but in view of its 


e was 
a prologue in the previous redactions. The text contains three parts: 


eaci 
being a distinctive frame-story with emboxment of tales: (1) a" 


daki- 
. S i 
p akarana is almost the same as that of the first book of the Pañcatanitt 
Paksi-prakarana, obvious] 


ihe 

E Y based on the second tale of Book III ot jui 
Pear (3) Mangūka-prakaraņa resembles the tenth tale of Bo° 
of the Pañcatanira, but is much modified and augmented. 


Emboxed tales: The Tant 


abrupt beginning, it may be assumed that ther 


Z found 
topākhyāna contains 22 out of the 87 tale tee! 


Paficatantra written by Pürnabhadre. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


& 


Ver 


Nic 
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[ITERATURE: Duet 
ed tales in the Trivandrum text are not found in any Pajica- 
of the ana The three frame stories in the Tantropdkhydna are analysed 
lantra E a to those in the other recensions. Text and translation of four 
and Wo ales are given at the end: ‘Race between Garuda and Tortoise’, 
xe I. e det Use delere ene Wi 
ek without milking’, “Death in the fig tree’ and *Leprous king and 
N 
i ah 
juağjwaka-bird’. B 
— BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp.76-95 


aa Bi K: 
AMAL IN THE JATAKA STORIES 

The foremost interest in the /a/aka stories consists in the folklores and 
the light they throw on popular beliefs and superstitions of the time. The 
Jataka tales relating to animals refer to beliefs about animals which are 
observed even today. The author gives an account of the beliefs and 
superstitions pertaining to the ass, bull, buffalo, cat, crocodile, crab, dog, 
deer, elephant, fish, goat, ram, hare, horse, jackal, lion, lamb, monkey, 
mouse, mongoose, otter, pig, sarabha, serpent, tiger, tortoise and wolf as 


' found in the Jdlakas. 


—JARS Vol. XV, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 75-82 


Barua, P. R. 
RIDDLES IN THE PALI LITERATURE 


The author studies the riddles in Pali literature, ¢.g., the dialogue bet- 
ween the Buddha and the weaver’s daughter( Dhammapada commentary III, 
170-76), the ten admonitions to Vigakha (Dhammapada commentary I, 397- 
398), the enumeration of the seven types of wives in the Ajguttaranikdya 
D» VE the address to Angulimala (Majjhimanikáya, II, 104-5), the story 
eee (Jalaka no. 381,428), the Suttanipata (I, 10; II, 5) con- 
of De dialogue between the Buddhaand the Devas, which reminds one 
Ba; nversations between Yudhisthira and the Yaksa in the Maha- 

aia, and several Jälakas like no. 257. 


—JASP Vol. VIII No. 1, June 1963, pp. 1-12 


rj 


Bedekar, V.M. 


MAHAR 175 p 4 " = 
PHR MR AND KALIDASA (SIMILARITIES IN IDEA AND 


In the 
E bre MC 
in ideas a Sent study, the author has noted certain striking simil 


: expressi i = = 
Sections of the pressions between the Rajadharma and the Apaddharn 


Works of iia of the Mahabharata on the one hand 
On the other. E RET, 
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ig f 
raja prakptiranjandt and the MBA. (12.29.131) has raja An gd aig, | 
The Visvajit sacrifice is referred to in the MEh. (12.106.21) and d 
vam£a (4.86). Tiksnataram mydu has been referred to in the MBA. ( 12.139 
and the Málavikügnimitra (11-2). The phrase Vane vanyena y, | 


(70). The 
) and the 


al Mn acchannaly a 


z 


is found in the MBA. (12.152.16) and in the Abhijñäna Sükuntalay, 


EE (Aet V 

The author has traced many other similarities between {he Mahabharaty 
and the works of Kalidasa. 

It is possible that there was-a floating common literature embodying 


beliefs and sayings handed down from the past and current am 
people which may have formed the source on which both the 
-MBh. passages and Kalidasa drew. 


—JUP Vol. XVII (Humanities), 1963, pp. 153.59 


Ong the 
author of the 


Ben-Amos, Dan j 
HEBREW PARALLELS TO INDIAN FOLKTALES 


Historically speaking, the beginning of Jewish relationship with India 
is unknown and undocumented. There are several hypotheses on this 


subject, but there is not even a single piece of historical evidence which 
could substantiate it. 


In spite of this gap in historical documentation, Jewish and Indian 

s folklores share many common motifs, tales and legends. — Kalilh and Dinud 
(Pasicatantra) was translated into Hebrew in the 13th century, but Indian 
tales, transmitted orally to Palestine, were known among the Jews in thal 
area much earlier. Although, of all the folklore genres, the parables ate 
the least Suitable for proving an Indian influence, any comparative ds 
i t immediately points out many parallels and versio" 

oth ons. In order to illustrate his statement 

Hebrew and Indian parable 
‘edition, Helsinki, 1961) Dj 
Parallels to, Tal ee 
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entury B.C., 


e, only wos ok en ; 
ue ne third represent the original work; the remainder are later addi- 
pulk 


: In the authentic portion, the literary style is particularly beautiful. 
tions. tie are about eighty-five questions, some carrying subsidiaries. 
In all, t f the subsequently added portions does not approach the excel- 
i Luc TE original parts. Historical interest is lacking in it and in place 

ua lence es oe have a colourless Milinda. In this connection, a brief 
of Menat is made between the Pali text and the Chinese translation 


comparison rane 
aq E P and 420 A.D., the dates of the Eastern T’sin dynasty. 


between 317 


ing l Milindapafiha is the only text originating in the North to be transported 
he f io the South, there to become a part of Southern Buddhist literature. But 
he B there is no clue as to the date in which it was transported to the South 
[| and also to the form in which it went therc. 
39 
In the first two sections of the Pali text, there are three distinct types 
of writing. The account of the Raja enquiring of hisYonakasforthename —— 
of suitable teachers together with their suggestions, which recalls to our e 
a mind Ajatagatru’s visit to the Buddha, surely represents Indian writing. is 
i A second. type of writing occurs with the interpolations of the Yonakas 
à functioning as a chorus which could hardly be due to a writer unfamiliar 


| With some aspect of Greek dramatic art. The conversation between 
i Menandros and the escort and the Thera and his followers surely suggests 
w f Greek infiuence. 3 


Alasanda, the birth-place of Menandros, according to the v 
or is identified with Alexandria, which, in the opinion of the autho 
IS of o A A ^ 

Importance, because it suggests a previous connection of 


teaching. wit : : i ; 
acung with Alexandria, as, perhaps, inaugurated by Asok 
or two earlier, ities 


Next the author r 
And gives his occasion 


ecounts the principal cor 
al comments. _ me 


—AMBo. Vo " 
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FRAG. 
The author points out that the suggested sense is not altogeth / 
different from the literal sense : er 


152 


(1) In the case of alamkdra which, according to Ananda 
involves, in almost every case, an element of the Suggested s 
author discusses samd@sokii and points out that in that case, 
meaning and the suggested meaning cannot be held to p 
different from each other. 


ense, The 
the litera 
€ radically 


(2) In the case of gunsbhiita-vyangya also, the author points out, 
vacya according to earlier thought is vyan gya according to Anandaya 
and, therefore, the two cannot be radically different. 


What jg 
rdhana 


(3) The author points out the same lack of radical distinction between 
the two meanings in case of rasavad-alamkdra where he maintains that the 
literal meaning and the suggested meaning coalesce. 


(4) He points out that the case of $abda-$aklimüla-vyan gya also shows 
the blurred border line between vdcya and vyangya. 


(5) The author, therefore, concludes that one cannot deny the indis- 
pensable relationship between the literal meaning and the suggested 
meaning. 

—VBQ. Vol. XXVIII No. 2, 1962-63, pp. 149-58 


Buitenen, J. A. B. Van 
THE ELEPHANT SGENE OF MRCCHAKATIKA, ACT TWO 
It is believed that the M rechakatika expands and enlarges upon the 


.. Carudatta of Bhasa. But a closer study of the Elephant scene shows that 
Südraka's exemplar must have been more detailed. 


od, e 


lion wae no. longer mele 
allusion was no longer P maii 


hrase ah 
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blem of interpretation concerns the first line. There is an 
roble 


The P lesa in it. The word pagcat means ‘later on? and ‘in the west.’ 
incomplete £9 forest resemble the arms of the dancing god and the red 
Erie bloody elephant skin he is holding up. 
a, clou D 
: Vallabhadeva has misunderstood this image. He renders maydalena 


à ircle) by tiryak (horizontally), which is wrong. The technical use 
eae a is elucidated by the actual images of Siva doing this dance— 
ot Be os "asura-samhára-mürli in texts like the Silparatna. Specific direc- 
i known cee there that the skin should be fashioned like a prabhdmandala 
d Bice surrounding an image). Kalidasa also uses the term prabha- 
EUR elsewhere. The use of the word mandala suggests that the poet 
might have visualised an actual image of the god in the Gaj@sura-s@mhdra- 


ne marti. 


The Mahakala temple of Ujjain was the centre of Pasupatas. It was 


NS famous for its Jyotirlinga. The Kurmapurãņa describing the K rttivasesvara 
temple of Siva at Banaras refers to the myth of Siva killing the elephant 
s demon. It seems that the myth is inspired by the actual image. Vallabha- 
d deva, who hailed from Kashmir, perhaps did not know the myth. Hence 
his misinterpretation. : 
8 —BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 


January 1963, pp. 64-68 
Byoski, M. Christopher 


STUDIES IN NATYA 


The sources of the material for the study of natya are: (1) Sanskrit 


theatre. The first of these comprises the texts of the plays,technical texts — 
The 


t W^ on the Natya and explicit references to the Natya in all other texts. 

d pocong consists of the living tradition of the ancient Natya, namely the 
t flourishing theatre in Kerala called Kuttiyattam. The third source is foi 

i in the theatrical activities preserved in the folk-lore of India and i 


Indian film. 

RO QUE to Bharatamuni, the word Natya i 

sates Performance including the literary t 
n, music, the character of thestage and 

The conc 

cal practice, 

Musical, less y 

Show that i. 


epts of the nárya hz 
The earlier fam 
ealistic, di 


literature, (2) living tradition of the ancient art and (3) traditional folk — | 
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PRA 
took some concrete problems as a starüng pomt. Recent Works 
Sanskrit drama have focussed their attention around the Critica], 


tudy, 
of the texts on diamaturgy. | 


In the author's opinion an attempt to establish the relations: 
= a shi 
between literature and the nāt ya should be made a cornerstone of the M 
: 
approach. 


—Bha. Vol. VI Pt. 9. Pp. 109-17 


Chaudhari, Satyadev : s: 
SADHARANIKARANA KI VYAKHYA-GATHA (AN ACCOUNT op 
THE INTERPRETATION OF SADHARAN I KARA NA) 


The article is divided into seven sections and surveys various inter- 
pretations of the concept of sddharanikarana given by Sanskrit and Hind; 
poeticians. 


The question as to how can an aesthetic be expected to have the ex- 
periences of others and enjoy it, led Bhattanayaka to formulate the theory 
of sadharamikarana. Abhinavagupta interprets it by saying that sadharay;- 
karaņa hasa forceof universalizing the characters created by a poet 
Dhanafjaya and Dhanika, while accepting the view of Abhinavagupta, 
go a step further and say that characters created by a poet alone are the 
objects of aesthetic enjoyment. These characters lose their historicity; 
they no longer remain real persons found in history. As a result of this, 
complete identity of experience is established between the aesthete and the 
character on the stage. The aesthete identifies himself with the character 
and behaves as if he himself were the character. Jagannatha explains this 
concept in a different way. He thinks that an aesthete wrongly projets 
himself upon the character and enjoys the emotional state. His enjoyme"! 
is really an illusion. Thus all the Sanskrit poeticians unanimously agr 
that in sadháranskarama personal experiences are made universal. 


à Among Hindi poeticians, Ramachandra Shukla and Nagendra xc 
worthy of note on this point. Shukla thinks that (a) there is an identity 
between the aesthete and the character and that (b) the characteristics i 
the character are universalised. Nagendra goes to assert that it is only i: 
"experience of the poet that is universalised and not the characteristics % i 


S a : oet 
character. The characteristics of a character are only creations of d die 
An aesthete, therefore 


: . * E . 0 
» identifies his own experiences with those 
poet. 


ound of Li 
i n 


The author concludes that sddharanzkarana forms the backgr E. 
i / ; 


aesthetic enjoyment. The aesthete's own sthayi- bhava expresses 
the form of rasa with the aid of vibhdva, etc. 
Hindi Section) 1 


ollection, Haridwar 


Y 
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e, Suzann Weekly 
PROVERBS OF INDIA 
fare collected’ some of the important proverbs (subhásitas) from 
he Hitopadesa,Bhartrhavi’s Nit and Vairagya Satakas and the 


Chut 


ip the Pajicalantra , d 
NW Kat il; ya Arthagastra. 
—JARS Vol. XV, 1961; issued 1963, pp. 46-53 
1 
Dutta, Kali Kumar 
PÜRVARANGA IN SANSKRIT DRAMA 
JP s 3 s : ; ; 
References to the pava-ranga arc found in all the treatises on Sanskrit 
dramaturgy. But it is surprising that only a few of these works give us an 
TU G o" ee rys . ` 
i idea about the nature of the purva-ranga. There is an elaborate treatment of 
1 the purva-ranga in the Nat yasdstra of Bharata (NS) and also in the Bhávapra- 
kdgana (BP) of Sàradatanaya. Aátaka-laksaga-ratna-ko$a. (.NLRK) tells us 
Xe that the pirva-ranga, as instructed by Bharata, is not presented in any as- 
ly sembly on account of its complexity. It appears that long before the lOth 


century A.D., i.e. at the time of NERE, the pirva-ranga had become a 
t, thing of the past. 


a, = 


ie Recently, a scholar advanced a theory to show that the purva-ranga 

v; of Sanskrit dramaturgy was not at all a preliminary dramatic function; 

5. it was what we call a ‘rehearsal’ of the drama. The present article endea- | 
re vours to probe into the problems connected with the parva-ranga. It appears 

s that the starting point of the purva-ramga is the worship of the pole, with 

B | which Indra is supposed to have vanquished the enemies of the drama- 


In this connection we come across the term 7ranga-daivala-pujanam and 

rangapu Jd. It, however, appears that rangapitid is not exactly what is — 

2 I! M Ue purva-ranga but that was, however, the nucleus which deu 
k le piirva-ran ga. : 


wg find ee are elaborate lists of the angas of the purva-ranga. In the ANS, w 
l ahi ; ui 
of OS behind-the-screen elements known as bahirgs;la (also cal 
y especi m the celestial region, and the ten front-of-the-screen elements 
a pecifica]] 


oni ly called the purva-ranga. Thus the NS gives us an account o! 
uen ements of the purva-ranga. Saradatanaya (BP) and Sega qe : 
as he other hand speak of twenty-two elements of the pürva; ran aa 
e Qe Beara live table showing the elements of the 
wo 8 to NS, BP and NLRK. It may be seen tha 
quire caref x connected with the performance of the pur: 
On draman ut Consideration. Except NS and J 
"maturgy js. helpful in this mat 
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Dwivedi, R. C. 
ALAMKARASARA AND THE ALAM KARABHASYA: 
TRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF ALAMKARAS 


Sobhakara (c. 1175 A.D.) refers in his Alamkára-ratnükara (ed. Poo 
p.9) to an anonymous authority on Poctics by the expression Alamkam. 
sarakrt, ‘the author of the Alamkdrasara’. This latter work is exten 
cited in the Alarakdra-vimar sin, (pp. 34-35, 125, 215, 216-17, 230, 93) a 
251-52) of Jayaratha (c. 1200 A.D.), a commentary on the Alamkarasay. 
vasva of Ruyyaka. 


THEIR Coy. — 


na, 


As there is no hope that this short work, written presumably in Karika- 
vrtti style, giving the essentials (sdra) of alarmkaras, will ever be restored, 
it is all the more pertinent to assess, on the basis of the explicit references 

- to it, its contribution to the history of the alamkaras. Another important 
work on poetic figures, now no more extant, is the anonymous Alamkara- 
bhasya. Written before Sobhakara who does not mention it by name, but 
who seems to borrow much from it, it belongs to the second half of the 
12th century A.D. and commands the attention of Jayaratha from whom 
the poeticians that followed have bodily taken its ideas. Eo 


j 

A note in the Vinar$i on the nature and contents of the Bhàsya seems | 
to indicate that this work was written after the style of the Sarvasva which 
it closely followed in its definitions of the alamkaras and their illustrations, 
but at the same time had its own independence of judgment and originality 
of approach. 


—VIF Vol.I Pt. 2, September 1963, pp. 309-14 


sica: 


pore 

Dwivedi R. C. ; 
A CRITIQUE OF THE ANUMANA THEORY OF MAHIMABHATTA 4 
B Mahimabhatta, the author of Vyaktiviveka, believed that art VICE a ; I 
imitation of reality. He also held that the relation between vibhau i 
and sthdyin was that of cause and effect. 


PE SSM T ene Se 


_ He undertook to demolish the dhvani theory of Anandavardhana and A 
he followed Sankuka without mentioning the name of the latter. ihe 
hat the realisation of rasa cannot go beyond the inferential cognition: 


ie imamsaka, 1 hima believed that the function Cae 3 
g i e of activity and passivity: 
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[TERATURE, ET. ami dom 

J  abhidhd, in words; laksand and látparyd are to be included, 
rey, Ue = : : - : 

P. Papel and upamána, in inference. 

like av mr | 

s the suggestion or gyafijand is concerned, Mahima is of the 

50 3 a it cannot be directly perceived like curd whichis a direct 

uk. If it is to be regarded similar to the manifestation of a 

F outcome O° ht, the consciousness of vyajiiaka and vyangya should be simul- 

e 


:n the latter case the order of succession is distinct. More- 


opinio! 


taneous. 


r, the appr : i 2 i i 
a is contingent upon the apprehension of invariable concomitance 
yan 


beween them. Thus, a vyajaka, called so only in a secondary sense, Ead 
does not suggest a meaning altogether different from the conventional 


one. 


In the case of the experience of rasa, Mahima makes out two very im- 
portant points: (1) the aesthete experiences rasa only cognitively and not ( 
effectively and (ii) there is a temporal sequence not only in the apprehen- » 
sion of zyanjaka and vyañgya but also in the experience of a sthdyin from the 
situation (vibhdva), ctc., because both are invariably related as cause and 
effect. 


The first point is untenable because rasa being a single experience, is 
cflective in character, whereas inference in only a cognitive process. The 
second point is rejected by the author of the article on the ground that since 
the conventional meaning is not related to the suggested sense by the rela- 
in of identity or that of cause and effect, it is inconsiderate to regard the 
Ee as the inferential sign of the suggested meaning. It is 
| Gee Fae by the followers of the dhuvani school that there is a logical 
^ scien Ween the war Jaka and the vyangya, but it is so quick that the 

ce cannot be noticed. Hence the apprehension of simultaneity. 


Mahi ae Pa 
only aati opines that sthdyin, vibhdva, etc., are not real but 
m lons of reality, The author says that the experiential re 


etic i sae 
have Xperience cannot be denied and this being 
a real cause. me 2 


The author last] 


by the fee Y shows that the views of M: 


arches of modern psychology. _ 
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Bhoja in his Srngaraprakása defined literature as the relat 
the word and the meaning and showed that this relati 
kinds. The author of the S@hitya-myndnisd has treated liter 
assemblage of the eight relationships like vyti. 


In the whole period, literature was identified with poetry only q 
Abhinavagupta and Mammata), but later writers like Visvanàtha M 
stood it to mean both poetry and drama. Besides these views, Ader. 
a concept that literature means poetry only. Rajagekhara | 
author to use it in this sense. According to P. V. Kane, Prat 
and Mukulabhatta also used this word in the same sense. 


there is also 
vas the fits 
atihadren duräja 


x 


‘As a matter of fact, capability to attract the people is a quality of 
literature. Bharatamuni has called it rasa, but Bhamaha and others call 
it alatkara and the writers on dhvant call it dhvani. Thus the harmony - 
between the word and the meaning, on one hand, and between them, 
and the guņa and the alaykdra, on the other, is the hall-mark of the f 
literature. 


—Med. Vol. II Pts. 1-2, 1962-63, pp. 52:81 


Jhala, G. C. 
DÜTAVAKYA: AN UNUSUAL STAGE-PLAY 


The Dutavàkya, ascribed to Bhasa, has a powerful dramatic theme | 
and a bold stage-technique. A detailed analytical study of its stage li 
technique is given in this paper’ 


The quality of being staged is the supreme nature of a dramatic com- 
position. In this respect, the D/avükya of Bhasa is unique. The hero of 
the drama, Duryodhana, alone comes on the stage in the beginning and - 
receives a host of people on the stage. But actually, these persons i 1 
enter the stage; they are merely to be imagined. He holds his apem 
with these imaginary people and talks to them. All this is done in 4 2 
resembling akaga-bhdsita, but it is not exactly so, because the pcople i 
whom he talks are only imaginary. Later on he receives Krsna, no 


A x qa 7 T à : "acters U 
sary of the Pandayas. At this stage, the reaction of various charac 


ine d to be present on the stage are tobe shown. Similarly, the p 
na, while trying to fetter Krsna and his various forms 
a t are not actually visible on the stage, demands 
| sence of any real character on 

y 1dience 
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A TRADITIONAL DANCE- 


Mela-Natakam, as practiced in Melattur in Tanjore dis- 
Mea. v = SIT : : 

the time of Venkatarama Sasuri, a great composer and c 
at Karnátic musician and composer Tyagaraja 


phagavata- 
«c stems from : 
wici, 5 ; im 
elder contemporary © g 
(AD. 1759-1847). 
| | eg Mela is not a theatre art in the contemporary sense, but is 
E Bhágavata-M €? 7* : à | | 
: d s temple service to the deity. Changing structure of Hindu so- 
= ed a ity | 
| fy coni instability and breaking up of the original Telugu Brahmin 
| inii caused the art to languish at the turn of the century until it was 
1 à 
p. revived about forty years ago by new families, most of them being 
a ? ! : 
NE ETSI ea anoo Ane temple art and per- 
| forming its cultural role as a religious aesthetic spectacle in the communal 


life of the village. 


Bhagavata-Mela-Natakam contains to a great degree the theoretical 
aspects of dramatic presentation spoken of in the Bharata .Nátya$ástra and 
other Sanskrit works. It is one of the few surviving traditional drama forms 
that approach the Sastric requirements of nytta and abhinaya. There is little 
ornothing which can be called a direct visual survival of the artsof ‘ancient’ 
India. It is a survival of thelate 18th century Maratha acculturative period. 
European and contemporary influences have also left their mark. In actual 
dance-technique, movement and abhinaya, the plays at Melattur follow 
generally the solo form of contemporary Bharatanatyam. 


b a a staged once annually, The plays included in the uc 
3 Tm D. Ma du Markandeya, Rukmág gada-caritam, Haris- 

and Ug mkasanam, Bhyma-vijayam,  Vasanta-keliká, Dhruva-caritam, — 

À elugu-Sanskrit. E : 


akalyanam—all in T 


a 9f South T ndia and 
“Atte. Primari ly 
> cag 
d this se 
ES E 


a noteworthy example of pre 
the performance of Bhagavata-Me 
^ Sentiment above all permeates the play 
ay. The balance between eligious 

n these plays is” ee 
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The followers of the alankára ckaval; interpret the word < 
sense of ‘anuktila’ on the basis of the word “anugraha. On the oth the | 
Mallinatha substitutes the word /ulya for the word "sd r$ya? and jer hang, | 
in the trap and indirectly admits the '"pamávácakatá of the word | 


SAdp ya in 
thus fal 
sadre ya, 
accepted im 
require an 
ndita in tlie ; 
mälamkrära, : 
The distinction between rafanopamá and ekával; is as follows : (a) in 
the case of raganopama, the purvavastu is not known by its svarapa, but it i 
distinguished with the help of special dharma, whereas in the case of ckavals 
the furvavastu is known by its svargpa and (b) in the ekdvali, the para or ui 
is placed as vifesama. In the light of this approach, the eküvals-alegküg 
cannot be justified in this verse. à Y ] 


—JOIB Vol. XII No. 4, June 1963, pp. 340-4 i 3 


The sense of sddyfva for anuguma and anurmpa has been 
Sanskrit. The word ‘sama’ in the present verse does not 
lexicographical evidence. On the other hand, Vigvegvara Pa 
Alankarakaustubha treats this verse as an illustration of ra$anofa 


Krishnamoorthy, K. 
SANSKRIT CRITICISM AND ALANKARA (FOETIC IMAGERY) 


The Sanskrit name for criticism is s@hitya or alankdra-sastra. Following d 

= the four-fold division of the subject matter of literature, a five-fold division f 
from the standpoint of presentation of the material anda seven-fold division f 

= of the literary compositions are noticed under which all literature is subsum- 
3 ed. The conclusion drawn is that virtue invariably triumphs over villainy | a 
in the long run. Thus the alankara-sastra had laid down restrictions on | 
the literary compositions which ultimately led to decline and absence of E 
breadth, but contributed to its growing depth. The role of real life was - 
_ secondary in poetry. 


` 5 * i : rds were 
As regards technique or method in Sanskrit poetry, the standards w p 
xed by grammar, prosody and the positive excellence in the P de 
güņas, which, together with rasa or sentiment and alarnkara, forme^ "| 


E ree elements that ultimately led to dhvani. 
Se ite : oe 


URGE RUNE e ; : : E od and 
cism is a science inasmuch as it avoids the aprior DT asthe ] 
raea cont E EA ae ARA 3 rardead e j 
he rules of aucilya in poetry inductively, It is regart t 


lez 


VIT. (Humanities), 1963, pP: ^ 
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PERATURE, ETO- 

hor traces several references to these birds in Pali literature. 
e author : 


Th — IAC Vol. XII No. 2, October 1963, pp. 122-24 
KEN THEORY 3 HOME OF KALIDASA 
"aw THEORY ABOUT THE 
4 NEY 


o is not an iota of evidence to prove Paranjape’s theory that 
There hakosala or Chhattisgarh was Kālidāsa’s home. If Ramagiri, 
Mālda in x cae cloud-messenger starts, is identified with Ramagarh (as 
from B the mountain Amraküta (which Paranjape identifies with 
uL do i and the river Narmada would be to the west of Rama- 
Boxen e Yaksa asks the cloud to fly to the North. The commenta- 
E Sthiradeva does not say that the cloud is to proceed from Ratnagiri to 
the South. He only says that the cloud is to proceed to the north from 
the Mala country which is situated in the south. Verse 14 of the Megha- 
dila shows that Māla is on a table land, while the village Malda (with 
which Paranjape identified Mala) near Ratanpur is not so situated. 
F Amarakantaka is a Sanskrit name and this place is quite different from 
1 Amraküta, where groves of mango trees abound. The description that the 
| cloud would see the river Narmada on traversing some distance with greater 
speed from Amrakiita does not suit Amarakantaka. 


I The only hill which answers to the description in the Meghadula is 
f Ramtek, which lies about 28 miles north of Nagpur. 


|! —ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 90-98 


| Mukherjee, Jotindra Nath 
| SANSKRIT DRAMA 


Indian tradition points to the divine origin of Sanskrit drama. Some 
Scholars discovered the 


Puppet-plays and still 


germs of Indian Drama in the Rgveda, others in the 
others in the Sua tradition of the Puranas. 


The earliest 
5o Bhása (c. 200-3 


is, harmony and unity of the univers 
for all. Kalidasa and Sidraka 
of king Harsa belong to : 
5 poet, but failed as a d 
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Ojha, Dasharath 
VAISNAVA RASA: ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


The article is divided into five sections. In the first section 3 | 
author traces the development of various elements of drama, D h 5 

are to be traced to the Rgveda, music to Sdmaveda, dancing to AU2 
and nyita and gita to Yajurveda. 1 


The Ramdyana, the Arthasdstra, the inscriptions of Agoka and the 
5 Maháübhásya testify to the existence of drama in ancient times, Some 
nytya forms are closely associated with rasas in general. Pindibandha, a form 
of dance representing various objects and persons, is mentioned both by 
Bharata and Abhinavagupta. Saradatanaya regarded this as a constituent 
of rüsaka. Carcari and N&@tyo-rdsaka are further developments from pindi- 
bandha. These, plus some elements taken from folk dances of the Abhiras, 
go to contribute to the development of the Vaisnava Rasa. 3 


The Mahabharata does not mention the Aasal;la of Krsna. It is in the 
Harivamtathat we find, for the first time, the mention of hallisaka (a form of 
rasa) performed by the sofis. 


The development of the Rasal;là forms the theme of the second section. 
The Brahma, Visnu and Bhagavata Purãņas, particularly the last one, present 
a description of Rásalslà in detail. The descriptions given in the Vispi- 
and Brahma Puranas axe simple. The classic account, however, is to be 
found in the BAagavata Purana. 


It is likely that the story of the Rasal;là is an allegory bearing on the 
— relation between Igvara and Jiva. But in its dramatic form, the rasa has 
the theme of love between Radha and Krsna. In Kathiawad, it is called 
hallisa, in Bengal it gave birth to yátrás, in Assam it absorbs the primitive 
stival of holz. It can be regarded as the successor of Pindibandha. 


3 s z : CE +. 7e pointed 
— In the thirdsection, the universality of rasa is shown and itis pus 2 
iat, in spite of Muslim invasions, this popular dance-drama surv" 


Jaina rast 


fourth section is devoted to the consideration of the ies 


1 the 14th century, many rasa-kavyas were written. 
€ also staged in Jaina temples. 
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ndra 

Pe cer IN SANSKRIT DRAMAS 
: scusses the vexed question of the use of different kinds 

| in Sanskrit drama for different characters. The author joins 
of npo M Keith, who says that at the time of Kamasutra, Prakrit was 
: m it was used by dramatic characters artificially. He has 
dut in the case of Mycchakatika, Keith himself admits that the 
based on its actual usage. 


pandey» 
p OF 


The writer di 


jgsule wit 
not in vogu 
pointed out ' 
f Prakrit was 
The author has poinied out that in the case of earlier dramas such as 
I those of Agvaghosa, Bhasa, Südraka and Kalidasa, ctc., the use of different 
D. patris is natural on the basis of their actual usage in life. As for the 
how the audience could follow these different Prakrits, he says 
hat time the intercourse of different people of northern India 
practice that the audience could follow different Prakrits 


use 0 


| E question 
$ that up to t 
© was so much in 
T used by different characters. 


| The author, however, admits that the use of different Prakrits for 
different characters, in the case of later dramas such as Ratndval; by Harsa 
| or Venisamhdra by Bhattanarayana,is based on tradition and not on actual 
Í uage. These later dramas follow the rules regarding the use of Prakrit 
as given in treatises on dramaturgy. 


—Pra. Vol. VIII (2), March 1963, pp. 185-88 


Parmatmasharan 


RAJASTHAN MEN PRAPTA AITIHASIKA SAHITYA KE VIVIDHA 


A “OPA (THE DIVERSE FORMS OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE 
A TROM RAJASTHAN) 


ur author has prepared a descriptive catalogue of 210 manuscrip! 
“tian works pertaining to mediaeval Indian history gathered from ie 


the Li o : 
eee and Archives of Rajasthan. This material is divided i 


(1 C i 
(3) ) Epigraphic records, (2) Ilquabnama (er 


Ulo : istel 
8) ig lt (history of the sects), (4) Historical com 
— Witings in Recon (7) Kursinama (genealogy), (8) Kiya 


jon wasthan), (9) Ghazal (song 
fa. (v rk m 
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6 PRA | 
in poetry also. It isa little longer and more claborate thay D 


(31) Varnaka (classified lists or notes), (32) Vani (didactic vec HEN a 


: PEES ms), (33 — 
Vivarama, (34) Vildsa, (35) Veli, eg., Veli Krisana Ruka v E 
Varhs£aval; (accounts of family) (37) Sachi) (sayings of saints) ( RU 


(a form of Vacanikd), (39) Hawälā, (10) Hal or Hagigat (a. detailed 


description of events). 


—BS Vol. VIII No. 1, January 1963, pp. 1-17 


Raghavan, V. 
THE VIDAGDHAJANA-VALLABHA 


In the Travancore University Manuscripts Library, there is an un- 
published anthology called Vidagdhajana-vallabha. The work is preserved 
in three manuscripts. 


-We have, here, an author named Vallabhadeva and an anthology of 
his, subtitled Subhdsitdvalz, which are quite different from the well-known 
Vallabhadeva and his Subhdsiidval;. WVallabhadeva who compiled this 
anthology, viz., Vidagdhajana-vallabha was also a Kashmirian (like other 
Vallabhadevas) and son of one Malhanadeva, which too bears the charac- 
ter of a Kashmirian name. 


The author in a detailed note gives: 


(1) The verses in the Vidagdhajana-vallabhanot found in the Subhásilavali. 


(2) The verses given anonymously in the Subhdsitdval;, but assigned 
to specific authors in the Vidagdhajana-vallabha. 


(3) The verses found in both the Subhásitaval; and the Vidagdhajana- 
vallabha, but assigned to different authors in the two. 


(4) The names of the authors of the same verses, which appeared 
in different forms in the two anthologies. 


(5) Authors figuring in the Vidagdhajana-vallabha and not found in | 
the Subhasitavals. 4 


re : ; ; y bha 
1e author has shown that inall likelihood, the Vidagdlejn ul 
he later part of the 12th century A. D. or earlier P^ 


Jker.U Vol. XII Nos. 1-2, 1963, pP: ee 
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into existence. God then was the impulse of life, the 
1 2 à : 
e of life, the good of life, the home of life, the 


*s knowledge of God increased, his sense for God, his love 
ur f God went on proportionately weakening. Culture 
oF m apart. Man-made law took the place of God. But 
e. to be an answer to all problems, at all times, in all 


Even as 
for God; m 
and civilizatio 


y did not prove 


in piritual 


ia à anarchy prevailed. 

| LO places, while 5 

| The only power that can organise this anarchy is the power of litera- 
: (o call it by its highest name, poetry. Literature has the power to 

D iat is good is beautiful, attractive and desirable. It is the out- 

1 a of the realisation of the beauty that is life. It is the essence and 

| | light of life. That alone is the produce of the Full Man, the essence of all 

Y  mowledge, all religion and all faith. 


b —JjKU Vol. VII (Humanities), 1963, pp. 243-51 


Ritti, Srinivasa 
|  MIISATAKA OF AMÜRU VEDAVYASA 


The present V3lisataka, found at Haveriin Dharwar district (Mysore), 
| contains 100 verses on Nali, representing the author's observations of 
|. muc and behaviour of good and bad persons. The manuscript contains 


| folios in all; the first two folios are missing, resulting in a loss of 17 verses 
in the beginning. 


Th ; Ls ecu der 

a pu side of the last folio bears the writing Nali-śatakānti- ——— 

d ra Pv H ys, b. . . x £ D : E ti 

Fspondible ‘dam. From its writing, it appears that three persons were 
nee for Preparing the manuscript. DR ea Ss 


(ma) 
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PRÀQI : 

with the names occurring in the genealogical table of the aforesaid 
1€ fami 


which runs as follows: hoc 


Krsiacarya 

] 
Vedavyasacarya (I) 

l 
Subanacarya (I) 

l 
Vedavyāsācārya (II) 

li 


Subanacarya (II) 


On the strength of this genealogical table and the known dates of the 
later members of the family, theauthor of this article ascribes the fact ig 
the Ist half of the 19th century by allotting the usual 25 years’ period to 
each generation. 

The earlier works on Subhdsitas have been a model to the poet, but he 
has shown his originality in both thought and expression. He has em- 
ployed the simple amustubh metre throughout and the examples given in 
support of his observations can be grasped easily. The poet also exhibits 
his firsthand knowledge of the Ramdyana, Mahābhārata and the Puranas, 


The 100 verses are divided into 5 different headings. The caption 
of the first group of 27 verses is lost. From the verses it may be guessed 
as being “Swana-paddhati’. The following groups of 19, 13, 22 and? 
verses are called Kujana-paddhati, Dusta-guna-paddhati, Durguna-paddhal 
and Suguna-paddhati, respectively. 


The poet has not followed any particular order in such grouping, 
and sometimes the verses in a particular group do not strictly conform W 
the heading. The article is followed by the text, alphabetical index of 
the slokas and notes. 


-25 
—JORM Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1959-60, issued 1963, pp. 108 


Sarasvati, D. C. pL 
THE MYSTIG SIGNIFICANCE OF LETTERS—THEIR AP 
TION TO THE ART OF POETIC COMPOSITION 


The Tantrika school has systematically recognised that l 
a mystic significance and that each letter has some intrinsic e i 
potency. In the Kavya literature, there arose a similar NT perio "n 
ing auspiciousness with letters. This can be traced only to 4 id ya, whee Op 
and to a particular region, namely the south, especially An ae in the f 
Sanskrit poetry and poetics were studied and cultivated acti 
14th, 15th and 16th centuries. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


ICÀ- 


all letters have 3 
]ue or 
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Nat the auspicious beginning of a work brings merit 
yis believce atron and the reader. This tradition is not followed by 

hor, He E Sanskrit poets. For instance, Rajasekhara begins the 
ient Chae a conjunct letter containing ra, which is supposed to 
uo Rame peu Appakavi (1656 A.D.), an authority on Telugu 
d a special section to discuss the mystic significance of the 
the auspicious or the inauspicious value of letters came 
jn both Sanskrit and Telugu works and was 


- devote 


1 n. E into account 
eid into a regular co des 
are considered masculine. Consonants combincde DE TS 
owels are feminine and consonants without the vowel sounds see n 

I : believed that feminine letters used in the beginning of a literary composi- 
TE on bring prosperity to the patron, masculine letters bring him wealth, 
- But neuter letters are very inauspicious. Short letters used m the beginning 
} ofa Kavya remove all inauspiciousness, long letters: used Geet ee 


All yowels 


ofa literary composition kill the patron. 


Itisalso held that the 16 vowels and the 15 consonants beginning with 
kaare Brahmanas. Letters of the favarga and pavarga and the letters ra 
andvaare Ksatriyas. Sa, $a, sa, ha, ya and la are Vai$yas. Tsa, tza, r and 
lare Siidras. The caste of the letters used in the beginning of a Kavya 
should be the same as that of the patron. 


d 
| 
| 


1 Extracts on letters with their significance are given from CamatkGra- 

J emdrità of Visvesvara, Alamkara-samgraha of Amrtanandayogin, Kavikan- 

I! tabasa, Kavisamaya-kallola of Anantarya, Kavyalaksama of an anonymous 

: 3 E camus of Venkatanarayanadiksita, Alamkara-sirobhusana of 
j aL rkü-varmavidhi. 


| Bhai v ; 
| and dem Kavi (Telugu) classifies letters according to the five elements 
| kaunaa _ their significance. Citrakavi Peddana ( 1560 A. D.) and 


akunüri A be 0 T 
Ppakavi have also discussed the significance of letters in detail. 


—BHr.V Vol. XXVII Pts. 1-4, 1963, pp. 89-115 — 


The descins: 
tmm a ee f the kavyapurusa and the sáhitya-vidyavadku in th 
er Bring Ge T “Jasekhara is found in the Ramayana, Mahabh al 
i» arlier than him, varana mentioned the body and sou 
n referred to the body of literature. These ‘id 
cepts like vedapurusa, puri 


andi 


 Personification of con 
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Shastri, Balacandra 
SAGARADHARMAMRTA AURA SAVAYAPAN NA TIT 
DHARMAMRTA AND SAVAYAPANNA TTI) 


The author has compared the contents of the Sagéra-dharma : 
Agadhara and the Prakrit text Savayapannatt;. He has tried to showin lao] 
former was influenced by the latter. at the 


(SACAR 


$ —Ane. Vol. XVI No. 4, October 1963, pp 1554 1 
7 ? -60 1 


Simha, Lala Ramayadupala 
BHAMAHA'S CONCEPTION OF RASA 
i 


Bhamaha, who must have flourished in the 6th centre A.D. had 
defined poetry as Sabdarthau sahitau kávyam. ES 


Bhàmaha and the rasavddins seem to agree on the place of aoa; 1 
in poetry. Both of them seem to hold the guyas as the elements enhancing ¥ 
the beauty of poetry. But Bhamaha’s views on the rasa also deserve to he $ 
k studied. Apparently, he has limited the scope of rasa to rasavat-alamkūra E 
only. But there are certain references in his work which are bound to l E 

E 


change our traditional outlook about his stand. He describes rasa as the 
main feature of a mahākãvya and maintains that it is the most important $ 
factor in poetry. 


1 


The main difference between Bhamaha and the rasavadins regarding Yl 
rasa 3s that the latter recognise it as the soul of poetry in clear terms, but J 
Bhamaha, though recognising its important place, does not do so. 


ae 
—ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 175-80 — 3 


Smith, H. Daniel ete 
SOME NOTES ON THE CANONICAL IDENTIFICATION OF 4 
PANCARATRAGAMA TEXT 
There are at least three works called Agastya-samhita m the Madras 
overnment Oriental Manuscripts Library. They are all Tanie or 
gamic .in nature. Of these, the leaf manuscript in Telugu character 


5199, generally entitled Agastya-samıhitã, also qualifying to be ee 
siya bviously lim = 
ently Prayos 
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ous title and its general Vaisnavite orientation, it 
ecommend its acceptance as the genuine canonical 
for example, no mention in it of the four wytihas— 
‘sable theological clue to what 1S typically a paficaratra doc- 
Besides, the diksa-initiation, described in it, is not represen- 

f the type found recommended in other authentic Pañcarātra texts, 
mo 


s passed as such for generations. 
1 


c for its fam 
little to 7 
€ : 

really BaS ` di There is, 


y jdenü 


I B cd Agastya-samhita—D. 5191—(Leaf-Telugu-incomplete) 
| | RN There 1S oyiha doctrine is mentioned or implied at two places and the 
|] oe ae level of the discussion centres round typically Paficaratra 
d E oou appears to be, in part, at any rate, the authentic Agastya- 
I ouis of Paficarátra fame. 
i Thus we learn that colophon-claims cannot be taken too seriously 
| 1 and that a scholar, involved in Paficaratragama textual research, is to be 
d equipped. with a familiarity with central Paficaratra tenets, typical Pañ- 
caritra theological stances and general concerns for practical temple- 
centred worship, which are the ‘higher’ critical claims of authentic works. 
On the other hand, by honouring the ‘lower’ claims of simple textual 
analysis, the researchers will be able to find in secondary sources the 
| mising portions of major works. In order to bring the primary works 
| back together, it is necessary to start with the canonical lists, to search out 


| _ theavailable texts that are extant and authentic and to restore them to their 
| original state, 


| —Br.V Vol. XXVII Pts. 1-4, 1963, pp. 1-17 


Sternbach, Ludwik 

THE TIBETAN CANAKYA-RATA-NI TI-SASTRAM - B 
í The author gives a chr 
| Pájemti-tástra (CR 
Version was al 
(GP). We kn 
OCR and th 
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while the only printed text of CR is the longest, (3) the Tibeta 
tains fewer stanzas unknown to GP than any other text belon 
CR version (only in the eight Adhyaya the number of stanzas unkn 
GP is relatively high), (4) in the Tibetan text only 64 (or over m 
not found in GP, while in other texts, 55% to 60% stanzas are not 7 
in GP, (5) the Tibetan text follows more closely the Byrhaspati-samhitā aa I 
GP than any other text of the CR version, in particular, in its fifth Adh 5 e | 
which is identical with the 112th Adhyaya of the GP text, and (6) Ta | 
is some doubt whether the Tibetan text is in reality another text of the a I 
version or another text of the Brhaspati-samhita of the GP, 


D text Con. 
Sing to the 


are 


E 
| 
As long as the basic text of the Brhaspati-samhitd of the GP is not found _ | 
this doubt will remain unresolved. d 


—ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 95.1». ff 


| Subramaniam, S. 
A SATIRICAL PLAY IN SANSKRIT f 


Sanskrit literature has very little to show by way of satire except 
that some amount of satirical portraiture is found in early Bhāņas as well 
as in the stories of Dandin. There is an element of satire in the Kuttanmata 
of Dàmodaragupta.  Prahasanas were intended to have satirical element, 
but unfortunately they did not flourish in the soil of India. 


— 


Kerala blazes a new trail in this direction by producing perhaps the 
first and the only satirical play in Sanskrit literature. To make fun of the 
dramatists who most often take for their plays outworn love themes and 
who compose their works in the stereotyped manner devoid of any onigi 
nality of real poetical merits, $r Rama, the author of Subalávajratunde Y 
.presentsa new theme of love of Vajratundafor Subala, cast in the mould of | 
Classical Sanskrit drama. The most important and striking difference from 


T 


D I EK 

other Sanskrit plays is that its characters are all taken from the e. 

world. Mice, cats, lizards, etc., freely take part in it. The play has its net Hi 
ther human 


the mouse Vajratunda, who is brave and valorous as any (o) ^ 
_ prince, and has its heroine Subala who is highly charming and 


3 like any human princess. 


eautiful 


In the prologue it is said that the play was written pyc 
the son of a king. Its date of composition is fixed to 1 
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rex ATURE: P . 
A 6 ath 
B ipo Re d LITER ATURE (A TRANSLATION) 
ARD 


STAND been a change in human nature in modern times in com- 
b 

There has PE t was in former ages. The process of thought of modern 
cientific and analytical. Industrial cities are growing. 
there is the stupendous power of machines producing 
on 

On the 
endless quan 


rs 
have been accumulating 
it 


"hm its boundaries a well-defined place for its crowded factories. 
apart puts 1 tter blowing out in many ramifications has driven into a 
The lifeless me substance that sustains life. Man had to give up his home- 
cogs Ue E the market place, but it cannot be said that the market 
m. BE tation. Man's inchnation has turned towards intellectual i 
Eos Feelings exist in a great measure, but our thought has gone far : 
coe them. It would, therefore, be inconsistent to present the man of 
today as one imitating the sentiments, speech and ways of earlier days. . 
Novels of today must be charged with thought. Yet for all times the fun- 
damentals of literature are the same. The vehicle of story is the living 
human character. A man may be pleased to hear in literature the politi- 
cal cliches of his own liking if he has been too overclouded by politics, but 
one cannot expect a correct assessment of literature from such a man. 


The Mahabharata fell into many hands (of interpolators) in different 
ages, yet it still exists (as literature) because of its extraordinarily strong 
build. At one time there was unusual interest in ethics and the character 
of Bhisma sank under the weight of sermons. In the Ramayana, up to the 
Yuddhakanda, the character of Rama has a good side as well as a bad side. 
It emerges out of nature and belongs to literature. But the Uttarakanda 


does à e 
away with that character and adheres to the original Ramayana as a 
Patchwork canto, Hie 


The canons of literatur 
Stances, We 


character and 
they have 
the Cha: 


€ must maintain their own truth in all c 
must always demand in literature the essential bea 
i e o unwanted economics, sociology and 
racteristic T x m subservience to literature. 
appiness of ee Wes it is also true of art. Herein: 
c... 79 n this again the beauty and f 
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Trivedi, K. H. 
THE PROBLEM OF ANKASYA AND ANKAVATARA IN gay 
DRAMATURGY 


Ankdsya and ankdvatara are two of the five arthopaksepakas in the 
drama, others are : viskambhaka, pravegaka and culika. ‘The importan 
arthopaksepakas is to supply the missing links, 2.e., ‘the means or w 
gesting the plot which, for a variety of reasons, is not fit for representan. d 
on the stage. Viskambhaka and pravesaka are employed when a ui m 1 
able duration of time or matter is to be suggested, while ankāsa aid 
ankavatdra are employed when short duration of time is to be suggested, 


SKR 


Sanskrit 3 
tüskor d 
ays Of sug. E 


There exists some confusion regarding the precise nature of ankiga -— b 
and agkáavatüra since no specific mention is made by Bharata in his A | 
$astra. 


aye P 


According to Kohala, ankdvaidra connects an act (anka) with the 
succeeding one, while aikamukha or ankasya is meant to connect the mukha 
(i.e., beginning) of an act which is otherwise unconnected. 


The Dagarupaka holds that ankdsya comes at the end of an act and sug- 
gests the matter of the following act. The Nät yadarpaga and the Pratapa- 
rudr;ya literally follow the Dasgarupaka in this matter. 


The Natakalaksanarainakosa differently states that ankdsya is that part 
of an act which suggests the subject matter of all acts and hence it should 
be employed only once in the play generally in the beginning. The — 
Sahityadarpana follows it and adds that it should also allude to the central I 
theme (P;jartha). 1 1 


: Out of all the different views, the view held by the Dagarupaka is more — 

- plausible. The essential difference between the two is that, while in the for- 
- mer, the characters of the previous act suggest the situation of the new ach 
in the latter, they go to commence the new one. 


—JOIB Vol. XII No. 4, June 1963, pp? 


94-8 


a, Harish Chandra : i. 
ACT OF SANSKRIT POETRY ON WESTERN RO ( 


antic 


* 


ran: ihe Sakuntalam in 1789 by Six Willian. 
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European languages exercised a decep influence on 

ntic School in Germany. French Romantic poets, 
WA cior Hugo and Alfred de Vigny were also deeply impressed 
ST and Sanskrit poetry. 

by t the English Romantic poets were not acquainted with 
Je is true he diecily, but they were influenced indirectly through 

posit Hen € and other poets of the Continent. Wordsworth in 

the P. LOC E a Forsaken Indian Woman’, Shelley in his “Indian Sere- 

í! 5 - t€ a rv ^ ir 7 

l 3 E and Abercrombie in his "Theory of Poetry’ are directly influenced 

l 

| 


dian works. The Gaurapascüsikü was recomposed by Sir Edwin 
by » d English metre. Some of the finest lyrics of Heine, and works 
Arno. 


Tike the Light of Asia have drawn inspiration from Sanskrit poetry. 
I ke 


I —AUJR Vol. XI Pt. 2, July 1963, pp. 49-54 


Vaudeville, Ch. E CN umm 
THE DHADHIS IN DHOLA-MARU RA DUHA 


The Dhadhis play an important part in all versions of the Dhola- 
Mari legend. They are singers, who sing auspicious songs on various 
occasions and are known as belonging to a low caste of nomadic ballad 
Singers. Sometimes they serve as village watchmen. ‘They are heredi- 
| tay servants of the Jat community and of all pastoral tribes, who are re- 
{| ferred to as mangas ‘beggars’ and night roamers in the Dhola-Máru rà Duhd. 
| Their songs always deal with the absence of Dholà (husband), his ulag (ser- 
H 


vice with a far off. prince) and the miserable condition of his wife (marunz). 

T These songs are Virahagitas. The Dhàdhis are sometimes depicted as mes- 
0j MDSCIS alo. They Carry a peculiar musical instrument called cikādā which 
Sa kindof sara e. But in the Duhá no reference to this instrument is found, 
~AY Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 

E . January 1963, pj 
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Butinov, N. A. 
© TEORII BELOI RASI IO PLAVANIAXS ZAPADA I NA VOS E 
V TIXOM OKIANE (ON THE THEORY OF THE WHITE RA ACE j| 
AND OF NAVIGATIONS BY WAY OF THE: PACIFIC IN T | 
EASTERN DIRECTION) 


The author discusses the theory. of the White Race from the point of 
view of T. Heyerdal. He shows that navigation from South America 
to Polynesia was possible in ancient times. He also gives facts proving 
Polynesian settlements in South-Eastern Asia. 


—SE Vol. IV, 1963, pp. 154-55 


Dandekar, R. N. 
EAST AND WEST 


The author discusses the basic, dominant, constant and pervasive part 
of Indian culture. Indian Philosophy springs from the unrest of the soul 
rather than from any metaphysical curiosity. It aims at spiritually rcalis- 
ing what is intellectually known. Knowledge is barren unless it is trans- 
formed into vision (darsana). Man, according to the Indian view, is 
just one of the many forms in which the supreme being is manifested in — 4 
this universe. Non-individuality or detachment is the watch-word of the f 
Indian's behaviour, whereas the westerner takes dcep interest in this life Ẹ 
and seeks to make it more happy and useful. 


| 


f 


About the problems of life and reality, the western approach is in- 
lectualistic, analytic and regulative, while the Indian approachis uni 
, Synoptic, and contemplative. So to the westerner, reason is the um 
of reality. On the other hand, the Indian regards Jaya (logic) 3 
rvient to qo 


o him. 
» gag de ue scriptur es, which, according E 
ional perception, while the wes 
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b tion of the paper presents a brief historical survey of the 
f The next sect! India and the West and traces the influence of Western 
E ourse etween of Indian life. 
> inter’ on some aspects 
aiias between the Indus valley civilisation and the con- 

s of Western Asia will be the first principal landmark in 
oe intercourse between India and the West. The Vedic 
oy an them their own language, religion and culture, which, 

f time, became some of the most fundamental factors in the 
in course o A culture. More significant is the period of the contacts 
lI evolution ji xm Greece. In the Mediaeval period, there was a com- 
| ed STER the cultural intercourse between India and the West. The 


ive lul an 
Rr id is the period of Indo-British contacts. 
oth 


Relationship 


temporary 
the history 
F Aryans broug 


TUR Pe 


The absolute exaltation of the king, as known from the ArthaSastra 
of Kautilya, marks a deviation from the cosmic non-individualistic ideo- 
logy of India, probably due to the influence of the Persians and the Greeks, 
The bureaucratic governmental machinery and the Gandhara art seem to 7 
F bearthe influence of Hellenistic attitudes. Coins and astronomy are other 
| fields influenced by the Greeks. 


-  emimpact. Gandhiji, indeed, had given a timely note of warning to his 
| compatriots when he told them that they might allow winds from many 
f quarters to blow over them, but that they must not allow themselves to 
he swept off their feet by those winds. 


—JUP Vol. XVII (Humanities), 1963, pp. 67-83 


i . . . 
| A new form of social compromise seems to be evolving out of the West- 
k 


Dave T. N. 


I D NIQUE OF SOTRA-WRITING 
| THE SUTRAS IN THE TWO MIMAMSAS 


Of zs 
UN the Daríana-sutras, those of the two Mimarnsas, the Pū 
à doni. woe z S T 
dee) aes the Uttara-mimarhsa or the Vedantasütra, are mx 
nstructed. The Pūrva-mīmāmsā is the biggest amon 


arganas a d z 25 
the U nc it has 12 adhyayas, each divided into four or eig a. 


lara-mimarsg ha 


e material fe 47 223 four ad/ydyas and each of them has four pad 
iş called P Dom divided into several topics. The discussion ove 
f ‘arana, which constitutes five things, viz E 


doubt) > (3 ) 
l r of 
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PRA 
several varieties, e.g., udaharana, prakarana, prasanga, etc, Simila 
are pada-sajngati, adhpdya-sangati and Sutra-saggali. 2y there 
Regarding the unity or the principles governing the formation : 
adhikaranas, there is widespread disagreement among various fjr. E 
After a fresh and impartial study of the sziras of the two Mimágysi pes 
able to find out the su/raküra's own views regarding the formation P us 
adhikaramas. An adhikárama treats of only one topic. Ifa group of s le 
tries to establish a theme, wholly or partly covered by a previous e 
or a succeeding one, such a group has no cause for Starting a new s 


DU z : adhi- 
karaņa, but plays a subordinate part by helping the adhikarana, in which 
. D T B 3 
the subject matter is fully treated. The adhikaranas must Not overlap, no 

$ «p, nor 


should one be included in the other. No adhikarana should treat of more 
than one topic, otherwise a vakyabheda in the Ssulra-construction and Sülra- 
interpretation arises. The first suira of an adhikarana is a sentence contain- 
ing subject and predicate in the nominative case. If both are not stated, 
the one not mentioned is to be supplied from a previous adhikarana-sütra 
by anuvpiti. A fresh visaya-vákya implies a fresh topic and is held to be a 
sufficient ground for starting a new adhikarama. Even with a powerful 
helu, a sūtra can begin with the adhikarama. The words like vyakhyatam, 
elena pratyuklah,etc., which mark the end of an adhikarana indicate that the 
next Sutra would begin a fresh adhikarana. The beginning of a pada or an 
adhyaya is necessarily the beginning of an adhikarana. So is the case with 
their end. 


—SSP Vol. ITI No. 2, August 1963, pp. 55-68 


Dutt, K. Guru : 
PRATIBHA (SOME ANALOGIES IN ANCIENT WESTERN 
THOUGHT) 


The roots of the antithesis between East and West go deep down into 
antiquity. The Indian outlook was predominantly naturalistic and Ur 
tic. The Avestan Reformation with its dualistic metaphysics and ethica 
zeal stressed the irreconciliability of the principles of good and evil. 


The view of older historians that it was the mission of Greece t0 2 
Europe from some dread abstraction called orientalism can no Deal 
maintained in the face of the realization of the continuity of the Ta 
ization, not only with the older civilizations of Mesopotamia and ortant 
but with those of Indiaand Iran. A close correspondence between uot well 
features in the Indian speculations and Indian thought 2n gener ancient 
as archaeological discoveries, which have revealed the e 2 
Aryan settlement in Asia Minor, suggest that the text-book - 
tracing the beginnings of modern science to India is incorrect. 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 5 
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e =f 
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ded a mystic brotherhood where great importance 
pythagors -«cipline—sddhand. The functions of Dionysus are closely 


io those to Soma in the Vedic and later Hindu mythology. 
a * 5 connected with the Dionysian mysteries have a strong resem- 

- The ‘orgies por Indian Tantrika sadhana of later times. Up to the days 
blance veen the Greek religion and poetry remained 


of Plato, the ^ 
very close as In 


| —Q IMS Vol. LIV No. |, April 1963, pp. 30-40 


Nis Rates aso sd 


| Gonda, J- 
| THE INDIAN MANTRA 


The Sanskrit words in—tra —Indo-European—tro, when neuter, are, 
generally speaking, names of instruments or sometimes names of the place 
{where the process is performed. The sense of the root man——IE men—was 

- defined by Meillet as ‘mente agitare. Manas means mind, in the widest 
sense, as applied to a large variety of mental and psychical powers, includ- 
ing also spirit, thought, imagination, invention, intention, affection, desire, 
mood, etc. As shown by Renou, the verb man—has in Vedic usage also the i 

| sense of ‘evoking, calling up’ and is then often associated with the noun 2 

nama, ‘name’. A mantra may, etymologically speaking, and judging from 
De lt in the oldest texts, approximately be defined as follows : 
| irn nee i Eon Seiden te origin, received, fashioned and 

E  . as seers, poets and reciters in order to evoke divine 

centring and ae conceived as means of creating, conveying, con- 
ng intentional and efficient thought, and of coming 


| into touch or ; SS 2 
M oso or identifying oneself with the essence of the divinity, which is 
I ent In the mantra ^ 2 


It js a 

Bus e eee that the mantras exert extra-ordinary power 
| "tough their aad vested not so much through expressing that sense as 
| nd pro NR vibration. According to the Mimdmsd school, the 
de of an Ge PA à word is eternal and a sound is represen- 
Ni Principles rp RI The Vedic mantras exist eternally, repre- 
m : : e¥En to survie d aen with the very cosmic process and 
de p Sa Permanent ver Process. This leads to the theory of sphota, 
Nee ^ ation to the things signified and is, so to say, 
uage which produces the cognitio 


` 9) t 
ph © sounds used in lang 
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PRAGI / 

The maniras relating to the gods, represent their €ssence—they... F 
sense identifiable with them. To know the mantra of any deity d E Ina 

how to set up psychic communication with that- deity. Some i. know |j 

yogins went so far as to assume that the sounds produced. by Te ote of f 

breathing becomes mantra. - EMOCESS of 


The theory and practice of mantras is also closely associated w 
gestures (mudra@). As the mudrás are believed to contain all the secre 
touch as associated with the potency attributed to the physiological uw 
cosmical), macrocosmical system, so the mantras are supposed to con 
all the secrecy of the potency of sound. 


—Ori. Vol. XVI, 1963, pp. 244.97 


ith that of 


Hacker, H. C. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MAX MULLER 


Max Müller was born on the 6th December 1823 in Dessau, a small 
town in North Germany. He began his Sanskrit studies in 1841 in Leipzig. 
He obtained a doctorate degree in Philosophy from Leipzig University, and 
after spending a few years in Berlin and Paris, he went to Oxford where 
he remained till the end of his life. 


Though he never visited India, he developed within himself a great 
love for India, its people and culture through the Sanskrit literature. 
His love for India was so deep and natural that Svami Vivekananda wrote 
of him in a letter in 1896, ‘I wish I had a hundredth part of that love for 
my own motherland.’ 


: à WESS + ati ited texts 
His greatest literary contribution was the publication of edited 


of the Rgveda, which was the result of twenty-five years of his arduous aa 
It was hailed in the West as well as in the East as a great aches 
The publication of the Vedic text led to the publication of another a 7 5 
tant book on Sanskrit language, viz., Lectures on the Science of X 
‘This was followed by the History of Sanskrit Literature and Sanskrit a under 
‘He then embarked on a new scheme. He compiled a series of pe satin 
the title Sacred Books of the East to which he himself contributed io js an 
of the Upanisads and the Dhammapada. His Lectures on the Vedan 
other important publication. é 
During his tenure of office as Professor at Oxford, he a 
with distinguished Indians of his time, viz., Raja Ram Mohai mi 
Chandra Sen and Svāmī Vivekananda. His meeting vin about 
nanda so impressed him that he was inspired to write a hook 
entitled Rämakrishna: -His Life and Sayings. TIO $ e ; a 
CC-0. le BBR BERG ecu Rin gN coibdio HEMP” D E 
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SGELLANEOUS 
Vidyadhara 
ra cd 
po. [ANA ae aes 
- $ODHA H URS manuscript of the Pañcãstikāya by Acàrya Kunda- 
In an m i ‘lie Balatkaragana temple of Karafija, there are some 


-eserve ed 3 

kunda pey 1e of these relates to Sri Brahmadeva showing that he was 
ts. I 

commen 


its author. 
i: jm» <irti, there is a list of 96 sects which bear 
E In the Dharmámr!a of Gunakirti, E T 


‘son with the list given by Sri Nahata, in the August 1963 issue 
1 compari 


E of the Anekanta. 

| There is a current tradition that Bhadrabahu and Candragupta Maurya 
4 were contemporaries. The era of the nirvana of Mahavira is believed to 
q have commenced in 527 B.C. which shows that Bhadrabahu died in 365 
B.C. or 357 B.C., that is to say, 44 or 36 years before the coronation of 
Candragupta, which is known to have taken place in 321 B.C. The incon- 
sistency involved in this matter deserves to be resolved. 


—Ane. Vol. XVI No. 4, October 1963, pp. 175-76 


| Joshi, L. D. 
VAGAD: FOLK CULTURE 


i Vagad covers an area of about 4,000 square miles along the mountain 
| L ranges of the Aravalli hills. It has a population of ten to twelve lakhs. 
The brass-plates, coins, images and stone-inscriptions, found in this region, 
um evidence for the religion, language, culture, etc., of this land, 
Mo DS clues to the old history of this part of the country. 
from Das, Ree have been discovered at a distance of 20 miles 
cli i E uud Old places, buildings, fortresses, etc., of Vagad are 
| mens of the art of building in the Ràjpüta style. 

The Jain and Hindu tem 


anci i 
e and medieval architec 
_ © atchitecture of the S 


Isnu 
> Sur ya, Hani 


ples of Vagad are beautiful examples of — 
ture. All these buildings give us an idea — 

olahki period. We have found icons of Brahma, | 
long} 


z Varaha and the ei hteen-armed Goddess 
us a to Vagad of Paramàra times : 
the Predominance [0 


man, 


Part is Vagadi. It is supposed to have o 
The structure of Vagadi is the outcome of a 


| Malavi, Mewadi and Bhili. 
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80% of the population is either of Bhila or Adivasin 
remaining 20% are immigrants. The Bhilas appear to p 
dents of the Dravidian family. The rest of the population is 
mixture of Arya and Dravida races. 


People, 


x the descen. 
found to bea 


Life in Vagad is a blend of work and art. People dance and sing, whi i 
they work. Er 3 


JERS Vol. XXV No. 100, October 1963, pp. 3494 E 


Kaw, R. K. 
SPIRITUALITY FOR UNITY OF MANKIND 


The concept of spirituality in the East and the West reveals our com- 1 | 1 
mon ideal of building one world society on the basis of a spiritual kinship E 
which is universal among the peoples of mankind. 


In the East, the Vedic seers, the Upanisads, the Giid and the Vedanta _ 
texts have preached the unity and equality of mankind. All human values |] 
are enjoined as cardinal virtues. The Pratyabhijsá system too believed in 
‘recognition’ of the supreme inheritence of man and of the supreme ends of 
life. Buddhism and Jainism taught the principles of love, altruism and 
non-violence in such terms as *maitr; , ‘karupd’, “ahimsã , and ‘titiks@’. Sikhism 
also preached the doctrine of universal brotherhood and world-peace. 


Spiritualistic and humanistic trends in Western civilization are an out- 
growth of Christian faith, the doctrine of brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. From ancient Greece and Rome came a secular human- 
ism, the principles of justice and the value of knowledge of Art, Science and 
Philosophy. 


—IPC Vol. VIII No. 3, September 1963, pp. 199-204 


- Malurkar, S. L. ND 
ETERMINATION OF SEASONS, RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS A 
TEMPLES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


- In ancient India, the movement of different iium in the sky A 1 
Position of the sun and the moon not only helped to determin’ = 
seasons, but they considerably influenced the observation ° 
li Dus ges and the architecture of temples. 
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The terms like Aathi rain or chitta rain show. that even an 
it Árdra- sedi imbibed some knowledge about the position of the sun 

ary man In the temples of Madras, when one stands on a 
M the centres of north and south gates, a view to the 
ine ed allow, in the line of pointers, the determination of the 
orth or south pc. celestial object at the elevation. The passage of 
meridian passage Poh pointer would resemble that in a telescopic eye-piece 
the object aC" Ee. Thus a study of religious festivals and architectural 
across the d dE : emples might help us to reconstruct the various 
design i ihe development of astronomy and calender. 


phases o Bs E : 
—Q JMS Vol. LIV No. 1, April 1963, pp. 18-29 


1 Meenakshisundaram, T. P. 
SARANAGATI 


y Sarandgati, the path of absolute self-surrender, has developed into 
I the doctrine of prapatti. It is specially emphasized by the T'en-kalai school 
of Vaisnavism in South India. An attempt is made here to study its various 
aspects from the point of view of Tamil language and literature. 


| 
| 
i 
j 
E 
i 
| 
E | 
3 


Certain Tamil words can be understood in terms of this conception. 
Ati urai, or atiydn (the man at the feet) is the man who is under protection 
ofthe leader. The term afi-mai later came to mean ‘a slave’. The head 
of the religious body is called atikel. The word atai-k-kalam means “what is 
entrusted’, or “a refugee’. Complete self-surrender on the part of the re- 
luge, and the self-sacrifice on the part of the lord aretwo complementary 


ae re story of Sibi, a Cola king, according to Cankam poetry, illus- 
rates this, 


I c m age speaks of Atzyurai, but the word atai-k-kalam Seur 

| aranagati E : : s period. Kampan's Ramayana describes Vibhisana so 

mer oe etail. Later literature also recognizes its importance — 
Y to perfection. This slowly tends to become a negativi 


attitude to i; : 
approach life. Modern Tamil poetry has fought against this nega 


—By Vo ; : 
ols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Vo 
January 196: 


Balakrishna 
* DID THE DRAVI 
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i PRAGI E 
the Upper-Palaeolithic and Mesolithic men. Wanderlust 
inman. A track once formed continues to be trodden b .Steatey 
afterwards unless by natural causes, climatic changes or upia Even 
the earth’s crust, it is obliterated. Allchin has, therefore, right] avals of 
fied the Neolithic people of the Deccan with the original Dravidian, identi 
themselves a wave of Dravidian-speakers probably from Baluchistan 
the Indus valley. n and 


—TC Vol. X No. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1963, pp. 19) 33 


Pillay, K. K. 
THE TEMPLE AS A CULTURAL CENTRE 


Some scholars trace the Hindu temple to the burial 


Site, others to 
the hero-stones of old, and so on. 


The worship of Mother Goddess, of a male god in Yoga-posture. 
probably the proto-type of Siva, as well as of the phallus, seems to have been 
in vogue in pre-historic cultures, e.g., that of Harappa. The ruins do Not 
suggest that the objects of worship had been enshrined. 


During the Vedic period temples are not known. There was worship 
and adoration of personified elements of nature. With the development of 
settled life and progress in the arts and crafts, temples might have appeared 
in the age of the mantras and of the Epics. By the 4th cent. B.C., the cults 
of Siva and Visnu and particularly of Krsna had taken distinct shape, and 
worship in enshrined temples might have become popular in and around 
Mathura. Erection of temples received impetus about the dawn of 
Christian era through the Mahàyanist influence. : 


In the extreme south, temples are known to have existed in the Sarigam 
age in the early centuries of the Christian era. In North and gale 
India the early structures were either rock-cut temples or those built 0 
wood. Temples became very popular from 7th and 8th cent. A.D. 


The Hindu pantheon, no less than the style of construction, was à p s 
duct of the admixture of the Dravidian, Proto-Austroloid and T 
elements. Mithuna sculptures and paintings in temples are probably 
able to Graeco-Roman influence and to Tantric Buddhism. 


In due course the temple became the pivot of the village- 


ts ip not: 

In the first place, devotees congregating in a temple for ee a 

mally subject themselves to physical and mental discipline, ME fasts, 
cleanliness, bath, clean dress in the way of physical discipline, 

mental cleanliness and concentration and meditation. 


7 15v. [0f 
É z facility 
It was primarily the temple and matha which provided the hing of 


tal and teac 
5 T 5 i 5 sak: of recital an 3 
education. Epigrap hi id ola aont ur SRS? Haridwar 


à prabhá 
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4. Yamala, Purana, Siva-dharma and Bharata in temples. 
kara; Rudra, cription (1196 A.D.) records a gift of land for main- 
scri, an as expound Rg and Yajurvedas. In one of the manda: 
BE aple the Mahabharata was read and explained, while 
A the Vedas, Sastras and grammar were taught. 


patikas and mathas provided systematic training to pupils in 
The gnat further south, the śālais were really residential halls of 


sacred lore. Still 


; learning : 


Finally, the arts of architecture, sculpture and painting, dance and 
ic AC a remarkable progress in and through the temples. 
mus 


—7J0RM Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1959-60, issued 1963, pp. 83-94 


Pusalker, A. D. 
HORSE IN PROTOHISTORIC INDIA 

The horse must have been first domesticated for milking and riding 
even before 5000 B.C. 


It appears that the Aryans brought the horse with them to their settle- 
ments in Iran probably about 4000 B.C. The basin of the Tarim river in 
the plateau of Iran seems to have been the homeland both of the ancient 
Asiatic type of horse and of the wild ass. This is the reason why the 
ancient Indians named the region as Kharostra land. Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan and the regions adjoining the Indus valley were familiar with 
the domestic horse in protohistoric times. 


There i à 
ere is, however, complete agreement among scholars regarding the 


bon 3 
-ones of the horse found near the surface of Mohenjo-daro. The author 
Is of the Opinion 


at Mohenjo dar 
eginni 
that an 


"iod one that of a horse. It, thus, appears that the horse was | 
(inflate in the Indus valley. Can we thus say tentatively 
a ce party of the Aryan formed the part of the population. 

cient Indus valley? 


—By V E ? 
ols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued — 


January 1963, pp. 237 
Kunhan 


HiLoso : 
PHY xs ; 
OF CO-EXISTENCE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


There is ; 
as Is qa : 
ch 5 ful] dee in the Atharvaveda—an Ode to the Moth tl 
between pa 2-65 to the spirit of co-existence between man an 
€n peo Sne ign oe ie eee 
ee >. There are references to the pe 


that the model of an animal painted on the pottery found : 
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According to this poem, there are possibilities of finding Provision A 
happy life of plenty for all the people, for all the nations in the an 

regions and there is no need for anyone to exploit the other. If fo 
bad people who try to ruin other people, they knew also how they d a 
handle the situation. But there is no advocacy of military on 
simply for the purpose of expanding their empire or for inflicting suffering 
on others. 8 


fora 


This doctrine of co-existence is also elaborated in a poem, which come, 
at the close of the text of the Rgveda, according to which difference iş not 
conflict. Unification, on the other hand, is the process of finding out the 
proper place and function for the different things. 


—UA Vol. XV No. 8, 1963 pp. 557.6) 


Silva, S. 
BHANDI HABBA: THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MATRILINY 


The agriculturists inaugurate the cultivating season by celebrating 
the festival called Bhandi Habba. The chief requisites are: a temple of 
Bhumi-Tai, a Kalas temple and a pot to carry rice to be offered to the 
deity. The festival is celebrated in most of the villages between the rivers 
Kali and Aghanagini. In its original form, it was a simple ceremony. 
Later, embellishments were added which made it a modern village festival, 
particularly at Ankola. It is celebrated for 12 days. On the eleventh day 
of the festival is the Bhandi (On four wheels a platformis raised) which 
gave the name to this festival. A large number of members congregate 
in the evening on all the twelve days of the festival. 


In essence, it was the creation of a matrilineal culture. The earth WEB 

its greatest emblem. This is the cult of the non-Brahmin class, Sr. 

. the lowest sections. It is only a series of general festivals which herald > 

monsoon and is to be found only in the Ankola and Karwar a th 
Phases of it are to be found above the ghats in Kalghatgi, in pne A 

Konkan coastal places and in Tuluva. 


s 33 
—JKU Vol. VII (Humanities), 1963, pp. 110 


Sisodia, V. N. and Malhotra, K. C. E 
SOME TERRACOTTA AND WOOD VOTIVES OF TH E | 
he western hills; 
ansda talukas © 
cultivate : 

qub * 


The Varlis are an aboriginal tribe found all over t 
particularly in the Thana district and Dharampur and B hof 
the Surat district. The term Varli comes from Varál, a patch 0 


i ta ey 
are polygamous but not polyandrous. Among us E worship. 
Inarnagesuare &ayally,semmon Sura fd ESTERI. Karwar 


= 
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NISGELLANEOU? 
} : : 
a powerful tribal deity and, if not properly propitiated, causes 


, v 1S : isorder ) i 
haramde ell as a serious mental disorder (bharam). He is also a ferti- 


zl as wW a . 
untold €Y atle god, and in many villages of Dharampur and Bansda sub- 
; -C S í 
]ity-cum votive clay horses are offered—sometimes as . supplements to 
S 


ae E sometimes as substitutes for them—to him. The horse is the 
de à DUET = panes eS 

oe offering and has a special significance if offered on auspicious days. 
m E 


—EW Vol. XIV Nos. 1-2, March-June 1963, pp. 69-72 


NADA CINTANA (THOUGHTS ON SOUND) s 


Musical intonation is the highest expression ofsound. Itis characteris- 
ed by rhythm which is its soul. What is sentiment (bháva) in poetry, is 
sound (nāãda) in music. Both of them indicate the same blissful emotional 

) experience. However, the bhávas of music are seven, while those of poetry 
| arenine. Ancient writers have compared these seven bhavas of music with 
| seven colours perceptible to the eye and with the nine emotions of the 
heart. The element harmonizing all of them is called abhivyangya. 


| 
| —Pra. Vol. VIII(2), March 1963, pp. 189-92 
| 


! Srogi, Ravindra Kumar 


B maker, J.P. 
PEACOCK: THE NATIONAL BIRD OF INDIA 


` The Government of India declared Mayttra—the peacock as the 

N yis 

Rue of India in January, 1963. The present article throws light 
Me significance of peacock from early literature. 


2 2 notus i derived from the root ‘mi’ to kill and means a 
l eemal nn Unddisttra 1-70; Ganapatha, VI, ii, 109). The bird is 
| desperados One of Serpents. The serpents may be called d/atdyins, — 
Worthy of} . cnusmpii-N.S. Edn. p. 35, footnote). Hence peacock is - 
-.. 788 honoured as the National Bird of India. z 


- 


It is ve res 
bm a ented first as th 


e emblem of Skanda and later on as the 
'asvati. Thus it is the symbol o 


€ Various names 
c aract 

. er. 

Ps In 


“Mayana, G 
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The white rear chip of its feather was used as a pen in anci 
and abroad. Fascinating fans were prepared out of its feathers. 
were also tied with an arrow to increase its speed. They were 
as clothings by foresters. Kings, noblemen, warriors and othe 
adorn their head-dresses with them. The feather of the peacock was sns t 
posed to ward off evils. Brooms of peacock plumes are in vogue, aac | 
larly among Jain monks. It is also used for decorations, Umbrella x E 
peacock plumes was also in vogue. The Indian treatises on medicine s 3 
highly of peacocks’ flesh. Ashes of its wings or feathers were also ys 
medicine. 


ent India 

Feathers 
also Used 
rS used to 


Peak 
ed as 2 

Astrological texts regard it as an auspicious bird. There js mention 
of Mayürüsana in Yogic texts and of Mayura-lalitamin works on Dramaturgy 


The Peacock-throne or Takht-1-tdusa or Mayurüsana of Emperor Shah 
Jehan is well-known in history. - 


A Prdyagcitta is laid down by the Dharma£ástras for killing a peacock. 
Asoka also restricted the killing of peacock. 


—JOIB Vol. XII No. 4, June 1963, pp. 425-46 


Varma, Vishwanath Prasad 
BUDDHA AND DAYANANDA 


The Buddha and Dayananda differed widely in socio-religious atti- 
; tudes and approaches. Dayānanda’s stand was perfect Vedism while that 
_ of the Buddha anti-Vedism. Dayānanda believed in the soul and the 
transcosmic Godhead as well as in their separate existence. But the 
Buddha almost dispensed with both Soul and God. Though both of them 
believed ina realistic cosmogonic ethical scheme, their views regarding the 
iyerse and ethical idealism were different. Dayananda gave å ney 
terpretation of varņa-vyavasthā. The Buddha rejected it oepa 
Dayananda wanted to ensure abhyudaya and nihsreyasa, the Buddha move 
‘away completely from the terrestrial life. 


—UB Vol. X No. 1, April 1963, P 


p. 37-44 3 É 
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: omas J. J- 

Rr AND KINGDOM OF GOD 

: If we recall the words of the Mahayana Buddhism : Nirvüna IS Samsdra 
and samsara is niredna’, we have no difficulty in understanding that to 
the extent that the Kingdom of God appears ‘above’ or ‘beyond’, it has 
cl dawned in us. The Kingdom appears in our reality, it dawns in 
a midst. The Christian must live this life, sharing all its fullness and 
emptiness, its joy and its horror, knowing that his destiny is to live here 


and now. 


With its world-denying thrust, its dissolution of the human person 
and of human history, and its atheistic ground, Buddhism stands wholly 


apart from the established categories of Christian theology. But since. 


the Christian believed that the Kingdom of God liberates him from the 
Values and reality of the world, the Buddhist understanding of the world 


as samsara does not radically differ from the eschatological symbol of old 
creation, : 


2. Nor are the Buddhist denial of selfhood and quest for a selfless state 
adically opposed to Christian anthropology, because the new Being of 


the belj : ER c / 
coe à so intimately related to Jesus Christ and the Kingdom of 
at he has no autonomous value or reality. 


Again, there 
and the B 


viction that 


: pinciple int 
idea of God dist 


55 atheistic in the 


& 
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Barua, R. B. 


RITUALS AND FESTIVALS OF THE BUDDHISTS OF EAS : 
: T 


PAKISTAN 


The author describes some festivals current among 
East Pakistan. Pavdrana is held immediately after the end of the raj 
season. It corresponds to the Japanese ‘Bon’ festival. The eae 
ceremony of a Thera is another occasional ceremony. of the Bute 
In East Pakistan, the Dhdtupuja (Relic festival) is celebrated When dcs 
is an outbreak of epidemics or some national calamity. The relics me 
carried in a procession followed by monks chanting the sutta and the 


: lay- 
followers dressed in new and gay costumes. The Paritréna-patha is a 


= very 
popular ceremony. Swélas are chanted for various purposes, namely, for 
j - B " . . GENS . 5 2 
{ curing diseases, excorcing evil spirits, building new houses or Sed 
new business. These suttas are collected in an anthology called Catubhana. 
: vüra. The chanter monk must not eat meat or prepare flour. 


—JASP Vol. VIII No. 1, June 1963, pp. 13-25 


Brohm, John 

BUDDHISM AND ANIMISM IN A BURMESE VILLAGE 
Burma is one of the most actively Buddhistic countries in the world, 

but the Buddhist faith in Burma is superimposed upon a more ancient 


substratum of customs and beliefs and there are residual elements in Burmese 
religion which owe little or nothing to Buddhism. 


The following characteristics of Burmese Buddhism are noteworthy: 


(7) Calendrical, maturational, diurnal and lunar cycles are m 
volved in Burmese religious behaviour. 


(2) Otherwise, such behaviour relates mainly to physical debility or 
the fear thereof. 


(2i) Humility, oblation, communion with the supernatural, dod 
ees acts, influence of their belief in pre-determination, pollution ae 
- purification, and disjunction of substance and spirit, and quao a 
are the characteristics of the content of the Burmese religio 
behaviour. 


zi ACE eS $ RP teraction 
ecialis may also figu ortantly in group in Burmese 


the Buddhists of 


lI 
1 
| 4 
l1 
a 
1 
I 
| = 


Ceylon reflect the sum, Arehitecture and e 
Nt be kat 
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that of the young with interaction with the 
] and (4) ihe less important religious interest 


p. REL. 


mote than 

supernatura 

groups. 3 
E mary to speak of the residual elements in Burmese 

j e cus aie non-Buddhistic, as ‘animism’, animism being 

religion, whic and less organised faith, Buddhism being a more recent, 

a more RES ice d and canonical; but the author finds that at the 

ue Buddhism and other religious elements are part of an 

present E ystem practised by the Burmese. 


integral religious S 
—JAS Vol. XXII No. 2, February 1963, pp. 155-67 
BUDDHISM IN CEYLON AND ITS INFLUENCES ON THE PEOPLE 


In this documentary and illustrated article, the author tries to prove 
that Buddhism was known in Ceylon even before Mahendra, the son of 
Emperor Agoka, went there. He relies mainly on the legendary account 
found in the Mahdvamsa, a Ceylonese Pali text. Accordingly, he says 
that the Buddha visited the island thrice and the Mahiyangana stupa 
originally contained the hair-relics of the Master, prior to the visit of 
Mahendra in the 3rd century B.C. 


But with the mission of Mahendra, Ceylon became the permanent 
abode of Buddhism. Several kings followed the religion and enriched it 


by their contributions. Buddhist texts were codified in the reign of King 
Vattagamini. 


rl the schools of Buddhism found -their way into Ceylon. King 
iud was almost converted to Mahayana. Aryadeva and the 
ist Amogha were products of Ceylon, as the author claims. Though 


the Bodhi z : E 
a eee Were worshipped in the island, Manayamums gawe! nos 


Mal 


Theraya sds 
times, s became the popular school in Ceylon from v 


Ceylon Um UE of Buddhaghosa, the famous Pali 

3th Century A = €poch in the evolution of Buddhism. | 
o 779 2 great impetus to Pali learning in 
The litera ure, P EE 


Bud 
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of Buddhism is that the conditioned world, as it appears to us, 
tally and irreparably undesirable, and salvation can be found 
escape to the Unconditioned, also called *mzvána'. All condi 
are marred by having three ‘marks’, t.e., by being (i) imperma 
and (iii) ‘alien to our true self (sarvam ksanikam, duhkham ar 


is fundamen, 
only through : 
tioned thin ; 
nent, (ii) ey 
1atman)?, : 
There are three levels of reality called dharma: (1) the one and sing] 
dharma which is the ultimate and unconditioned reality of nirvana Q) : 
. multiplicity of dharmas or momentary and impersonal events, which hae ; 
j illusory compared with the one single dharma, are more real than the i 
l around us, and (3) the things of the commonsense world, which are mae 
verbal constructions, in that they are combinations of dharmas held together 
by words. This is the position of the Hinayana school which concentrated 
on the conditioned dharmas, systematized their classification, etc, 


The Mahayana school, on the other hand, is almost exclusively concern- 3 
ed with the Unconditioned. It was buttressed by a type of logic which, 
in Europe, is called dialectical. 


The author does not divide philosophy as Eastern and Western. He 
calls Ancient and Mediaeval philosophy as ‘perennial philosophy’ of which 
there are three main features: (1) worthwhile knowledge is not acquired 
by all men but there is a hierarchy of persons, some of whom only can 
know the ultimate reality, (2) there is a hierarchy also of the levels of 
reality, some being more ‘real’ than the other, (3) wise men of old have 
| found a wisdom which is true, although it has no ‘empirical’ basis. 
Indian philosophy also belongs to this group of perennial philosophy, its 
| special features being: (1) the reliance on yoga and (2) implicit belief in 
|. Karma and rebirth. 


hy. Accord- 


The modern philosophy is designated as ‘sciential’ philosop 
: niverse We 


ing to it, (1) actual experience of the structure of the u i 
get through matural science, (2) man is the highest of beings rr " 
science, (3) spiritual and magical forces cannot influence events and ( I, e 
means ‘man’s ? life in this world, and the task is to ameliorate this aie. 


ilosophy § 
'The two kinds of philosophy differ in that the ancient PE ds 


pue d D +s : is salvation d 
“motivated by man’s spiritual needs, and aims at his s ^s utilitarian 


greatly © P 


world, whereas the modern philosophy is motivated by man 


ds, aims at his conquest of the world and is, therefore, 
rned with the natural and social sciences. 


xs of But 
iples on which the comparison : three 
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pean system nearest to the Madhyamikas is that of the 
L The S e parallel with Buddhism is closest in the first stage, 
reek skeptics- (360-275 B.C.). In the last stage, the parallel is with 
«with P yrrho (160-210 A.D.). Cicero, halfway between Pyrrho and 
; makes some of the statements in his Academica, on behalf 
the skeptics, which are strikingly similar to the teach- 
Madhyamikas and other later Buddhists. 


l 9. Secondly, there is a close similarity of Buddhist thought with 
a Axcetics other-wordly, and ‘mystical’ thinkers who assigned a deci- 
| those ae to ‘spiritual experience’ . . . . There are great mystics of 
j ii pu and 14th centuries, such as Meister Eckhart, Ruysbroeck and 


Suo whose kinship with Buddhism has been noted so often. 


The most striking similarity lies, of course, in the constant emphasis 
J on ‘I-hood and self-hood’, or I, me, and mine as the source of all alienation 
| fom true reality and on the need to undo that ‘blindness and folly’. 


Schopenhauer is the nearest representative in modern Europe of at \ 
lest one side of Buddhist thought. Schopenhauer, partly under Indian 

influence, exhibits numerous, and almost miraculous coincidences with the 
f sic tenets of Buddhist philosophy. Schopenhauer continued the triple 
tradition of *quietism, z.e., the giving up of all willing, asceticism, i.e., 
i intentional mortification of one’s own will, and nfysticism, z.e., consci- 
f “sess of the identity of one's own inner being with that of all beings.’ 


I 3: Thirdly, 


E Buddhism has a distinct affinity with the “monistic? 
a eee uropean thought. The monism is apt to beget the dialectics 
held by ee i Zeno, Hegel and Bradley, to name only a few. Zeno is 
um one to be the founder of dialectics, His dialectics has had 
than either He m them, Bradley seems nearer to the Madhyamikas 
and Reality? is th or Marx. Even the procedure of Bradley’s ‘Appearance 
Dom accepted = Same as that of the Madhyamika-karika, in that one c 
PF “Mtradicto gory after the other is taken up and shown to | 


: and E. zs 
Meatises an cm untenable. Both these books are essentially polem: 
“ir message seems to be identical <= aes 


—PEW Vol. XIII No. 1, 


F 
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utpatti-nisvabhavata and paramartha-nihsvabhdvata. This theory sho 
beings that originate depend upon certain causes and conditions 
does not have direct connection with vij7#dna system. 


The Yogacdra-bhumi does not materially differ on this point 


Ies Es zx fr 
Sayndhinirmocanasütra. Asanga's Mohdydna Samgraha throws new im the : 
tri-suabhüva and nifsvabhdva thought. The  tri-svabháva thought M : 

Con. - 


nected with alayavijgidna. Accordingly, the three svabhavas are neither dial 
ferent nor non-different from each other. if 


The Trimsika of Vasubandhu and its commentaries by Sthiramatj m. 
Dharmapala explain these two thoughts in a greater detail. Parikalpita 1 
is simple imagination, which does not exist in the world of reality, The 
TES false discrimination is paraiantra and parinispanna transcends paratantra, 

= Parinispanna is said to be the true nature of all beings (dharmatá) and mani. 
fests the absolute truth (tathatd). Likewise,  farikalpita is equated with | 
laksana-nifsvabhavata, paratantra with utpatti nipsvabhavata and paramartka- 
nijsvabhavata is called vijnaptimatrata. Svabhdvatd and nifsvabhdvata are the 
two aspects of the same reality. Therefore, we cannot say that a reality - 
E exists or does not exist. This is the middle way through the active realiza- 
| tion of which we can reach the state of Vijaptimatrata. 


—FIBS Vol. XI No. 1, January 1963, pp. 44.49 


Pere 


Dhammarama, P. S. : 
DHAMMAPADA, TEXTE ET TRADUCTION (DHAMMAPADA: | 
— TEXT AND TRANSLATION) 4 
The author has published the text of the Dhammapada along Win 
French translation. There are also certain foot-notes showing variantu E 
he text. In a brief preface Andre Bareau has pointed out the importa 

f the translation. 


SEE CHUTE S PASE E IEEE TEN 


-320 
—BEFEO Tome LI Fasc. 2, 1963, pP: 937-3 | 


the variants in 
it the r 
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E pissoaayak Es IN BUDDHISM 
i THE GOA desire of all living beings to attain happiness, avoiding 
pe natural à fully recognised and justified in Buddhism. But the 
pain and E nibbāna to be Supreme Happiness, to which all other 
: Buddha ied subordinated. Happiness cannot be attained by any 
Ni 


happy feelings 


s We should not go in search of happiness, because, unlike 
direct means. 


-+ is not a relative feeling. To use Buddhist terminology, it is only 
pleasure, 1€ 15 d which can be attained in the development of right views 
a state of m hts. Happiness is within us. Granted the absolute essen- 
if and right t Ee such as food, clothing and shelter, we ought to be 
QE df Er E S in face of all other obstacles and calamities which 
A Nun to happiness. Our greatest happiness lies in our attempt 
| io make others happy, which was the way of the Buddha. 

h 

| 


—Bu. Vol. XXXIV No. 4, September 1963, pp. 47-49 


Frauwallner, Erich 


y | \ 
i _ 4BHIDHARMA-STUDIEN (ABHIDHARMA STUDIES) à 
| I. Pajca-skandhakam and Pajica-vastukam 1 
9 In the Ist chapter of his Abhidharma-koga, Vasubandhu describes asams- 
krlāh, Sanskrlah and rūpam. In the 2nd chapter, he writes on the cittam, 
| ‘allah and citta-viprayuktah samskdraGh. Then all the realities are divided into 
m ie Categories—rzpam, cittam, caittah, cittaviprayuktah samskarah and 
f Straskytam. : Vasubandhu makes many insertions in his work. The dis- 
" p Son on indriyani, rupam and cittam is one of such insertions. 
UXE V. ; ; 
tB Was e classified the topics on the lines of Pafica-vastukam, which 


p. 48 forthe first time in Chinese in the middle of the 2nd century —. 


Before th E e : E 
best sd Publication of Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma-kosa, we kn 


matāra of Dues of dogmatics of Sarvastivada School in the 


I Ws w c 
E Masri, $ ork 1S 


vue. ta nu 
ĉviations are imber 
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Important evidence is also found in the Ffidna 
yaniputra. A part of the lists of topics in the Jñana 
Paticaskandhakam. Vasubandhu has taken over all 
Dharmaéri and Ghosaka. 


"Prasthanag, of g. AE 
"Prasthanam goes n 


D C 
qualities Mention MO 


ed in 


Vasubandhu's work in Chinese translation is nothing but a fr 
tion of Abhidharma-samuccaya of Asanga. But there are also diffe 
the works mentioned. Why? The reply is that the sources 
far belong to the Sarvastivadin School. But he connects him 
Hinayàna tradition. 


ce adapta, 
rences with 
discussed s 
self with the 


While concluding the article, the author describes how Pañca-vastukam 
| came into being at about the beginning of our era—in any case not very 
Y much earlier. Prior to that, the existence of a Paficaskandhakam is proved, 
This development may have taken place independently, but in the dog. 
matics of early Abhidharma there are clearly two stages of development: the 
first, Paficaskandhakam, signifies the beginning of a philosophical systematisa. 
tion and the second, Paiicavastukam, is an experiment in a detailed and | 
systematic exposition of doctrines. || 


—WZKSO Band VII, 1963, pp. 20.36 


Gupta, P. S. 
SANKUKA: A BUDDHIST LOGICIAN 
Sankuka is well-known from Abhinavagupta's commentary on Waty0- 


§astra and from Mammata’s Küwyapraküa as a rhetorician, who upheld 
the theory of poetic joy (rasa) being inferable. 


The author of the article has given a brief argument to show E 
Sankuka did not belong to orthodox school of logicians as usually believe ! 
but he was a Buddhist logician. Some of his principal arguments ate: 


: al 
l. The rasa being based on imitation, which cannot be the Re 


ers à 4 * Te jve rea 
Knowledge, the question arises how a mistaken cognition can p 


S 3 > : i to we 
satisfaction to the spectator. In answer to this, Sankuka refers i 
2 diamond (mati 


ndis conceme® 


Knowledg 
grain 


gna’ for Real 


he word "samyag]7i ya 


opposed to tattva-jniana or 


T > 
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T Abhinavagupta's teacher in poetics, while refuting 
f imitation, S uggested that Sankuka might have borrow- 


gr. BEE 


Bhatta 
E ry O 
PR UsMBeory ^r. 
Eoo Dharmakirti. 
cd 1 
s adduced some more arguments to support his view. 
tely, we do not possess today the original work of Sankuka. 
m. light of §ankuka’s views quoted in the Abhinavabhdrat;, we have 
n to believe that Sankuka was a Buddhist logician and that 
he tenets of Dharmakirti. 


—VIf Vol. I Pt 2, September 1963, pp. 315-19 


The author ha 


But in the 
enough reas 
he followed t 


Hsia, Ya a 
STUDY OF DHARMALAKSANA PHILOSOPHY 

Ou-yang Chien, a Chinese Buddhist scholar, is known for his harmoni- 
ration of the theories of prajg and yogdcara. He holds that Dharma- 
laksana and Dharmata both denote the contents of the same doctrine. 


He points out that Nagarjuna himself did not discuss exclusively or 
the void (sunyata), of things, but on their ‘reality’ as well. As regards 
Asatiga, he emphasised the understanding of sznyatà and gave a description 
of Dharmata. Thus these two philosophical systems are in congruity 
with each other. 


According to Ou-yang Chien, Vijünamátra and Dharmalaksana are 
two different things and that the contents of Maitreya’s philosophy 
s a exposition of these two conceptions. Further, Dharma- 
nm = D of things, while the Vijtánamátra signifies 
Vies ud d. arly on the spiritual basis also, there is a remarkable 

een the two systems. 


Kajiyama, y. 
BHAVAV] VEKA? 


S PRAJNAPRADIPA (IST CHAPTER) __ 


n to this translation, the a 


vatantrika School, The doctr 
lita an 5s 


—WB Vol. XI No. 9, April 1963, p. 24 
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Prig f 
is criticised by Avalokitavrata. Avalokitavrata’s commentar A 
three volumes in Japanese. Nothing can be said about his 
knows Dharmakirti and Candrakiti. — Prajiüprad;pa was 
Chinese by Prabhākaramitra in 630-631 A.D. 


—WZHKSO Band VII, 


y is found i 
ume, but "n E | 
translated h 


1963, pp. 37.6 


Kusalasaya, Karuna 
BUDDHISM: ITS PAST AND PRESENT IN THAILAND 


The history of Buddhism in Thailand is divided into four pera 
(1) Theravada or Southern Buddhism, (2) Mahayana or Northern Buddh. 
ism, (3) Burma (Pagan) Buddhism and (4) Ceylon (Lankavamsa Buddh- 
ism). The first period starts from the introduction of Buddhism in the 3rq 
century A.D. and is attested in the excavations at Nakon Pathom; the 
second which dates from the introduction of Mahayana Buddhism in 
Sumatra in the 5th century A.D., reached its high watermark during the 
rule of the Cambodian dynasty of Süryavarman in Thailand; the third 
begins with the accession of king Anuruddha to the throne of Burma in 
1057 A.D. and his conquest of Thailand; the fourth starts from the 
seventh Buddhist Council in Ceylon, held under King Parakramabahu 
the Great (1153-1186), to which Thailand also sent her bhikkus and 
thereby obtained the Upasampada-vidhi (Ordination rite). 


About 1257, the Thais established their independent state at Suklio- 
thai (Sukhodaya) in North Thailand. Some of the Thai kings, such as 
Maha Dharmaraja Lithai of the Sukhothai dynasty and Borem Trai Lok- 
nath of ealy Ayudhya period even entered the Bhikku-sarùgba according 
to the rite of Lankavamsa. The latter invited Sangharaja Sumana ie 
Ceylon to preside over his upasampadd. Under King Boromkat (1733-1758) 
when Ceylon lost her Buddhism, Thailand rcquited her debt by p 
batch of monks under Upali and Ariyamuni, who established the ‘Sia 
Nikaya’ in Ceylon, which is still the major sect there. 


ddhist country It has 


At present, Thailand is a preponderatingly Bu 9491 of is popu: 


1,59,648 monks, 73,311 novices and 20,944 monasteries. zi d Dham- 
lation is Buddhist. The two Buddhist sects are Mahdnikaye a sists 07 
mayultikanikaya, the latter having been founded in E "Count 
a more strict discipline. From 1962, a Mahathera Ses fewer that 
of the Elders) headed by the Sangharaja and consisting of Hor zi 

four and not more than eight senior monks of the two sects Vu 
affairs of the church. The Sangha organisation is on 4 line e E 
of the State. Some persons are whole-time monks and od vert 10 
time entrants. They join the Order for some time and then a dife and 
family life. The monastery is the centre of education, edm dpud 
creation in the locality. The Buddhist Association © : y 


after 
lished in 1988p. guedoithtinX enis d básicos ciaoe 


p* f 
het $ 


founded 4 


z: 
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are the premier associations of the country. The 


- pik 
World War, 


pen a Association in Jaiya and the Buddha Nigama of Chiengmai 
t : phammadan the people to the pristine teachings of the Buddha as con- 
akening ee 
; are 2 e pali Tripitaka. ; 
posse! TAC Vol. XII No. 2, October 1963, pp. 90-113 
) 
Ladner’, Von Max 


ZINIERT DEN EUROPAER AM BUDDHISMUS? (WHAT 


IUS CINATING IN BUDDHISM FOR A EUROPEAN?) 
Is E OON of Europe has been marked by a perpetual conflict between 
he 


dom and faith Therefore, what appeals to a European most in Buddh- 
isdom : ; : TEM 
TE freedom from conflict. Another important aspect of Buddhism is 


- j| i js its z 
P ake the world to be the work of a creator. To it the world 


E that it does not t m ; 
Bs the result of an eternal process of origin and end to which we cannot 


] 

e e. . . 

ny assign beginning or purpose. More than anything else, Buddhism is con- 
€ ff cerned with the suffering and victory over it. It is also known for its 
| E spiritual achievement and its similarity with some of the teachings of later 
! [ Christianity. Buddhism does not treat gods as super-human. They come 
: and go just like men. They are neither omniscient. Man is the master 
of his actions. He is not an instrument of any higher power. He has a 


| f spiritual conscience and can also attain mukti. These ideas are found in 
' European thought also. 

E Buddhism teaches cight-fold remedies to gét rid of suffering. Schopen- 

: | hauer agrees in principle with Buddhism, but he does not talk of the end, 

zo WE how to remove suffering. The ultimate way is nirzáma, i.e., no death, all 

; p ^n this life and nothing beyond. The Buddha remained loyal to the 


1 Upanisadic thought of rebirth. 
something can result only from 
1 | 5 ly. difference is that man does 

ur He modifies the rebirth th 
ut his is a much m 


He admits the karma theory, because 
something, nothing from nothing. The 
everything himself and not as an instru- 
eory based on the migration of the soul. 


b or - S 

DE MBuddhistic one re advanced theory of the migration of soul than the 
| Buddhism not | 

-~ [o motional ae not only preaches knowledge, but also an ethical and 


parison, Christ died for others, whereas tl 
m He attained nirvdna and came newly to li 
. .. © proofs of selflessness with the difference t 


É to 3 
Of this transcendence, whereas the Buddha 
3 S xistence, d Xs En$tact xS ics S 


9r others. 
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Masunga, Reiho 
THE LESSER KNOWN ZEN 


Zen tries to find the true self which is Godhood 
Zazen, a practice of sitting cross-legged, helps one 


or the Buddha. 
to find the 

Meditative practices of Brahmanism propounded at length in 
ism gave birth to Zen meditation in China. Bodhidharma, the 
Zen sect experienced his Buddha-nature through the Practice of 7 
By the times of the fourth and the fifth patriarchs Zezen Practices i 
came widespread in China. Bo 


nature ^ 
true self Ei 
Malayan | 
founder af 


Eno, the sixth patriarch, reformulated Zen as the abrupt enlightenment 
rather than a gradual approach. Seigen Gyoshi and Nangaku Ejo 
two disciples, founded five schools of Zen. Of these schools, Rinzai s 
became well-known. It preached physical mortification and Severe austeri. 
ties. Its emphasis on transcending logic Save it a mystical aura, No 
dependence on words of scriptures, a Special transmission outside tlie. .— 
classified teachings, direct approach to the mind, realization of the nature d 
of self and to become one with the Buddha are important features of this 
school. It was basically this type of Zen that was taken to Japan by Eisai 
and was widely adopted there. It influenced Japanese art which is simple, 
profound, creative and vital. This is the well-known form of Zen. | 


his 
ool 


Soto school originated in T’ang China under Tozan Ryokai. Itholds E 
that every person has the Buddha-nature, that fusion of action and knowledge E 
is essential and that practice must be thorough and should find expression | 
in daily life. "This school grew more popular than the Rinzai. i 


Dogen, a religious teacher of Soto Zen, gave shape to Japanese 
philosophy. He is known for his flexible, dynamic, altruistic, practical 
and concise approach. He viewed Buddhism as one compact movement 
and condemned schismatic tendencies. 


The Buddha-nature is the ground of all existences and values. This 


: : ractical in- 
. cannot be attained by means of conceptual exercises, but by practic 
_ tegration of Zen into daily life. 


i -19 
— JIBS Vol. XI No. 1, January 1963, pP. 12 
WE SHOULD READ ON BUDDHISM : 
nforms us of the growing interest of the Bros il 
translations of original sce 
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E | n pert S. 3 T P : 
Mile MATICAL TRUTH AND THE .BUDDHADHAMMA 
MA 


Certain aspects we 
— emergence in a distinc 
d 


the ideological structures in Buddhism are an 
form of aspects of Indian ideological structures. 
has either (a) borne within itself an ideological structure 
puddhism a Indian or (P) developed within itself the range of its 
smilar oe or (6) evolved a new structure representing a different 
re-interpre 


Indian ide 


tatio 
ological structure. 


.1 ao deep layer” imperatives emerge from an examination of the 
1 i Er ul history of Buddhist organisation: one which the author 
op 


p dee ction’? and a second which he calls ‘linear progression’. 


t f calls «binary-produ 3 3 : 
The Buddha attempted to build an ideological and organizational 
L  gystem to end all systems. 
i A ‘purity-impurity’ , binary was prepotent in determining the ideal 
|] arrangement of groups within Indian culture. But the Sannyasin is cut 
' f wifrom all other stages by complete separation from society; symbolically 
this is the Zero stage in respect to society. 

The development of Buddhist organisation establishes a linear 
progression which matches the existing Varna system. 

Another aspect of Buddhistic organisation matches the Agramas. 


| The Arhat is termed a ‘never returner’. Thus the goal of both 
systems is Zero, non-return through rebirth. 

—Mbo. Vol. 71 Nos. 9-10, September- October 1963, pp. 213-19; 251-59 
Nakayama, R. : 
CHARACTERISTICS OF JAPANESE BUDDHISM 
1 i E its introduction into Japan in 552 A.D. by the mission sent by 


orea 1 E mK = ee 
n King, Buddhism had undergone a complication of doctrines. 


| One of th 

( (3 (c] . e 3 TREO . $. of 10) 

oe characteristics of Japanese (popular) Buddhism is simplification 
ctrines in some way or other. E 


Prince Re 


a son of Emperor Yomei, in 574 E 
t the Buddhist süfras in the original from 
He gave lectures at court ani wrote com 
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Phát 

health when he was ill, at the age of 48, by making a life-size gild 
statue of the Buddha Sakyamuni. Thus Buddhism was inter p bron 
a means of enlightenment through Eight-fold Nob] hee 
of having their prayers answered. a 


ze 
Not ày 


€ Path, 
a Way 


Many deities were introduced one after another 
cast and enshrined, but mainly for the peace of the coun 
of various individuals. The way of the Buddha was 
mula of prayer. 


and their i 
untry and ha 
interpreted a 


Mages 
PPiness 
S à for. 


A few centuries later, Saicho introduced the Tendai sect 
founded the Enryakuji temple on Mt. Hiei, and discarded 
fication of the commandments developed in India, while K 
the merits of esoteric mystical Tàntric prayers. Accordin 
phy, everyone could attain the Buddha-hood without le 
life. 


from China, 
minute class. 
ukai enhanced 
to his philoso. 
aving this mundane 


Another type of simplification was introduced by the activities of 
Honen, Shinran, Dogen, Nichiren and others (12th and 13th centuries) 
which aimed at direct salvation rather than the play of ideas. Their faiths 
permeated into hearts of common people and became the backbone of 
Japanese thought and culture. 


The Saint Shinran founded the Shin sect, Pureland sect, advocating 
the daily life of gratitude to Lord Buddha, Amitabha Buddha who can ele- 
vate us to the Pureland of nir(üma. He made it clear that Buddhism is a 
religion associated with no prayer. 


Combined with the custom of ancestor-worship, Japanese de 
. 5 . r -J i ui- 

has also developed the said Shinran’s characteristic of fostering grate 
ness towards everything around them in daily life. 


; 66 
—JORM Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1959-60, issued 1963, pp. 04 


Nishimura, Eshin ND ZEN 
A TENTATIVE COMPARISON OF QUAKERISM A 
BUDDHISM 

h are com- 


: i ; i whic 
In this article, the author presents some basic points wl al! 


mon in Quakerism and Zen Buddhism. Both these religions E 0 
form of group mysticism. Refusal to follow another and um reli- 
one's own experience are typical characteristics of both. Bot ery thing in 
gions believe that reality is one whole, yet exists entirely in e gutwar 
the universe at once. Synchronism of inward XP a religion? 
action is the third crucial element common to both the mys 


Quakerism 
he other 


one hai 

Bo 

But there is a difference also between the two. A : hands’ ae 
to depend on the will of God even after rebirth. OM ! 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — - 2A 
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free from any control and behave with absolute freedom. 


.. absolute freedom, Zen is apt to lose sincerity and Quaker- 
à : m EC 
his ble to rise above the duality of traditional Christianity. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. l, January 1963, pp. 50-53 


j ecause 
m scoms to be una 
5 


im Rahmani 

ER OF BUDDHISM 

| to the Quran 6:123 and 21: 85-86, the Buddha, ‘the Light 
l of Asia’, W t prophet. The origin of the word ‘Buddha’ is 
18 

E a re, there is a prophesy that a ‘Buddha of white 
j ill appear in Tibet." The Buddha foretold the coming of 
E 

| 


complexion W ; 2 : 
in likeness of him. Prophet Mohammad was the 


| faitreya Buddha’ 
‘Maitreya Buddha’. 


—IR Vol. LI Nos. 7-8-9, July-August-September 1963, p. 9 


SS a IUNUSNUNNE 


f 
| Obeyesekere, Gananath 
i THE GREAT TRADITION AND THE LITTLE IN THE PERSPEC- 
| TIVE OF SINHALESE BUDDHISM i 
Í In his book Peasant Society and Culture, Redfield employs two important 
j | tncepts—the great tradition and the little tradition. The former is of 
(pode reflective few and the latter of the largely unreflective many. 
| According to Redfield, the culture of a peasant society is not autonomous. 3 


fA : : a > 
| A peasant society is a half-society, so peasant culture is a half-culture. 


eee led to the structuralization of the religious system x 

fE ae e a ims of levels, layers, or strata. But if these strata E 

| tes violence - pe to ube Thai worshipper, the anthropologist surely 
€ data by conceptualizing them as ‘layers’. 


ofa 


ae 


The image of 


| Tatura or o uel layers has led in turn to the notion of a super- 
| ISS the Hinayana f residue. The Thai peasant, on the other hand, prac- 
p rahamanism and orm of Buddhism which has become so blended with 
f° segregate with elements of an earlier animism that it is impossible 

1 Pure elements of each. 


It Would 
SSi D therefo z 
itt Malese B re, be desi 


o, ism; which 
t has its ow 


rable to approach the religion of Sinhalese 
1s a single religious tradition, a Sinhalese 
n structure of the pantheon and its own 


he 
panthi : $ 
: Wm x pira Theravāda Buddhist no 
ae : alse Buddhist 


3 
1 


4 
t 
; 
d 
E 


_ is the whole culture of the little community or peasant society. 


| (Shukep Kenkyu No. 166), he discussed the views found gen 


à Buddhism. P 
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PRim F 
are worshipped. Power is delegated by the Buddha to gods 4 "| 
Non-Buddhist supernaturals are proselitized by accepting d 

position of the Buddha in the pantheon. Thus Visnu and Si; 
been proselitized and areno longer Hindu but Sinhalese Bu 


Sinhalese society explains events by astrological, 
divine causality. But ultimately, all events are explai 


emo, 4 
Uzerain 
‘h have 
ISE Bods 
demonologica] ail f 


ned as 
quences of karma, good or bad, in a past birth. Sinhalese Bu 


seen historically as a fusion and synthesis of beliefs derived 
with non-Theravāda beliefs to form one integrated tradit 


the Conse. | 
ddhism ciel 


fr om Therayag, 

ion, 

We have drawn a distinction between the little tradition—that of h 

© i z em FA the 

largely unreflective many—and the great tradition. But the two religiou 
. . H oe [s) 

traditions do not exist in a vacuum. The religion of the monk and that of 
d 

the masses are linked by a common set of meanings pertaining to 

- . "4° < D 

*salvation'—a common ‘salvation idiom’. 


Redfield’s view that peasant cultures are compounded of empirically 
and conceptually separable great and little traditions is unfounded. The 
terms ‘great tradition’ and ‘great community’ are useful for describing the 
intellectual thought and interests of civilizations and groups of indivi- 
duals who promote further these interests. The little traditions by contras, 


— FAS Vol. XXII No. 2, February 1963, pp. 139-5 


Oka, Kunitoshi ; 
INDOGAKU BUKKYOGAGU KENKYU (THE FAITH IN POWER 
REVEALED IN THE SECT OF PURE LAND BUDDHISM) 


Although there is no agreed theory on the basic character of re! a 
in a broad sense, it consists of the ‘faith in power’. This very e 
the ‘highest power’ found in the religious life of man becomes the aaa 
worship as ‘mana’, holy ghost, the infinite, God and Buddha. What arè | 
this faith in the highest power, it is impossible to have religion. is it some | 
the contents of this power? Is it something that exists in man 2. d | 
thing that exists outside of him transcending everything? Base 
tions like these, one can classify various types in religion. 


ligion, = 


uc: p 


Pure Land Buddhistic thought and faith in power peli | 

[o Study. of ddhis! 
erally in 

d in 


In another article of the author published in th 

ure 2 
z c 5 foun 

thought. Here he discusses the faith in power 25 


cute em 
side at 


a 
ing from «^ 


It is seen clearly, how Buddhist thought, ars Bee and c 
‘he fol 


of powerlessness in man, led to an infatuation for 


ARER d ting Pio 
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D ] power, digestive power, intelligence, power of endur- 
Intellectu? ae ten powers, the saving power of the vow (purva- 
c, power of M B sion, will power, power of prayer, power of 
na) Bae tence, power of samadhi (satori), versatility and 
n o 


al powers (sukhavati vyuha). 
atur. 


of the Buddha, power to lay down rules of dharma, 

wer . . . 

9, Powe mental power, power to realize any object of desire, ten 
ver, 


E- V : e d 
supreme 5 E and authority (Amildyur Buddha-dhyGna-stitra). 
| S0 

E powe! 


3, Five basic powers. (Amitäbha-sūtra) 


4, Inexhaustible powers, ten powers of creation, illimitable powers 
of the Buddha, powers of original vow, power of great wisdom, 


5, Buddha’s powers of original vow (Tenshin’s Pure Land Theory). 


6. Buddha’s power of prayer, ten inexhaustible powers, powers of 
the Buddha, divine powers of miracle by original vow, five varieties of 
al miracle making power, the ten powers, power of happiness, power of the 
The | names of the Buddha, powers of divine self-existence, powers of original 
a vow and five powers of moral superiority (in the works of Doran) 


LM lI ee 


wb 7, Powers of equanimity, power of compassion, the Buddha’s power 
Ẹ orginal vow and divine power of expansion. (In a different work by 
[| esame author.) 
1 M 
lib CQ . . . 
4 ; 8. Divine powers of miracle working, power of steady faith, the 
ml rec powers of charm gained by repeating the name of the Buddha. 
[o (Dashaku—Peace Series). 


9. The Buddha’s power of original vow. 
10, Powers of miracle working, power of happiness, power of holi- 
ness (in Kankyo Chitsubun). 
z Holiness, power of original vow and power of mind (Teizengi). 
E - of entering another person's body (Sanzen-gi). | 
Gon Uddha’s power of or 


iginal vow, power of moral superiority, 


0, appi . E 
; Bonon), PPiness, the three powers, the powers of the Buddha (Shonner 


14, Tie 
B p 
33. uddha’s Power of original vow (in Hoy). —— 
TONS of NE $ 
ess (Hanstusan) iginal SOY. 


the Buddha’s power and : 


- power, thec&áriseenid ental Ineeomnesriga creua tardar 
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PRAQ. 

These are some of the things which the author noted 
he was reading the scriptures and Stitras and it does not me 
are mentioned exhaustively here. Even then the expressi 
‘power’ cannot but surprise us. Here it is attempted to un 


the power of the Buddha and the powcr of original vow 


down W 
an that 
On regardin 
derstand 
(Hongan) 


if 


hoy i 
inexhaustible. 


However, in every book the same expressions are repeated over 
again, especially the power of the Buddha and the power of original 
are repeated more than once. Pure Land Buddhist thought has don 
by denying the transient ‘power’ seen in man. If we were to am "i 
power in man, his self-power, which makes it possible for him to haye i 
in becoming the Buddha, power to attain rcalization, etc., the existence of 
Pure Land Buddhist thought which speaks only of ‘the other power’ be. 
comes impossible. Thus, by denying ‘man’s power’ to it, the Pure Land 
Buddhism comes into being. 


and Over | 


A fundamental understanding of Pure Land Buddhist Thought 


A great problem still remains to be solved. The Pure Land Buddh: 
ism has been a subject of controversy among specializers on religion. It 
concerns the denial of ‘power’ in man in toto by the traditional interpre- 
tation. Certainty, to some extent, in traditional Pure Land Buddhism power f 
is seen as existing completely outside man. In other words, it is totally f 
‘another power’ and in Shinran sect which is the best representative of this 
thought, it is laid down that man should entrust himself completely 
4o the saving power of the Buddha by prayer. This saving power, 
the power of purva pravidhdna, we should note, is some thing that exists | 
outside man. And by believing in the power of piirva pravidhana, f one AN 
recites the name of the Buddha sincerely, the power of the Buddha start 
working and one becomes that power. 


: z * : 5 5 -eligious sense 
If that is so, can we still believe that liberation 1n the religi 


sme uM 
lies in man clearly? Further, ifitis true, will man, by pA a 
praying to the ‘other power,’ be able to feel it so powerfully as 2 ae wave E 
even the switching on a radio or a television and the p power $ 
length is not because of his own power, þut because of the A also E 
Here we should remember that this point is þasic in Shinshu I 


Originally religion iu some form or the other is th Pe 
and man and the question is how the immanent becomes t we un 
tal and the transcendental becomes the immanent. Wie tman 
that Buddhism differs from Christianity in that it believes D nt, wee 
the Buddha and that the immanent becomes the transcen i om 0 
assume that Pure Land Buddhism is an exception. At the bo theo 


L prgpidhidnto 
ie ; r . ddha, purva pravi / 
Land Buddhist Thought, in which the Budc $ ‘hereby fà 


= 
ESI 
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similar to Christianity somewhere, there must be ele- 


acter ; E : 
pheecentT® oe the-centre (Ningen-chushin shugi) character. Thus, simply 
@1S-Lle-b6 
ments of man nt to stress the ‘other power’ of the Buddha, we should 
e wa 


because w 
not ignore 


he ‘power which is immanent in man. 
t 


—FIBS Vol. XI No. l, January 1963, pp. 279-83 


Rajendra Bihari 
E IST VIEW OF HINDU SOCIETY 
B 


The jatakas differentiate the worldly Brahmanas from the true Brah- 


ed sand, while denouncing the former for their mundane and immoral 
he of life, they are all praise for the latter. Nonetheless, they regard 
th Eius inferior to the Ksatriyas in the social order. 

of E i 

eE The word Khattiya (Ksatriya) used by the Jatakas probably denotes 


nd | the ruling class consisting of the king, his lords and vassals and the higher 
L o 
officers of the army. 


The Vai$ya has been spoken of by various names, viz., gahapati, 
kutumbika, ibbha and setthi. 


h- | 

I In the Játakas, we meet with a number of low races or classes, the low- 

f | est of whom were the Candalas. They were the untouchables of the : 
ae society. Among other despised classes of men were the pukkusas and the : 
ly Ig nisadas. : 
iis I 

dy d In the family, according to the Jatakas, the relationship between the ! 


| 

| i à 

| children and the parents was an ideal one and the people were very hos- 

I pitable to the strangers. 
ne | 


A One of the features of the 


j : Jataka Age was the recognition of brother- 
f ster marriage. 


e ; Generally the forms of marriage which were practised 
` "amara, gändharva and brahma. 


Remar i S 5 
also de mE after separation is mentioned in the jaiakas and there are — 
ce deu ; : 2 s : 
Would hard] i widow-marriages; but in the entire Jdtaka stories, there 
Y be a single instance to show the self-immolation of a widow 


—JAHRS Vol. XXVIII Pts. 3-4, 1962-63, pp. 50-6: 


Roerich, George F 


UDD 
AND SIXTEEN GREAT ARHATS 
* seven thar 
are c 
x astern T 


A Sa Ppearan 


ees representing the Buddha and the sixteen G 
ibet The Specimen of the paintings of the Khams s 
okai € entire series was painted for commemora 
an incarnated Lama. ie us 
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tory of Tibetan painting. They depict the Buddha and the Arhats} 
»1n Vario 
Us 


postures. 


Marg Vol. XVI No. 4, September 1963 ppm 
2 : 94-37 
Sangharakshita, Bhikshu 


THE COSMOLOGY OF BUDDHISM 


The most striking fact about Buddhist cosmology is the degree to wh; 
its vision of the universe resembles the one disclosed by modern io 
According to Buddhist notions, the phenomenal universe is VISTO 
perceptible limit in space or perceptible beginning in time, : 


Besides being of unimaginable breadth and depth, the cosmos mirrored 
in the Buddhist scriptures is filled with millions of world Systems, each one 
containing ten thousand worlds. These world systems are distributed 
through space at vast intervals. ‘They resemble what modern astronomy 
calls ‘island universes’, wheel-shaped galaxies consisting of thousands of 
millions of stars rotating round a common centre. Saháloka or "World of 
Tribulation’ corresponds somewhat to the Milky Way, somewhere upon 
the outer fringes of which exists the solar system wherein our own 
carth ‘spins like a fretful midge’ among its sister planets. 


As space is plotted out by the world systems, so time is measured 
in kalpas. 


The author interprets the Tibetan popular belief that human beings 
are descended from the Bodhisativa Avalokitegvara and a female monkey 
to the effect that while the animal descent of man as a physical organism 
is not denied, the emergence of Homo sapiens is due to the conjunction ofa 


descending spiritual order of personal existence with an ascending biologi- 
cal one. 


At the same time, the fact cannot be ignored that the scriptures p | 
o the D 
a number of statements on geography, anatomy, physiology and oth 
. Scientific subjects which aré plainly wrong. 1 


; 5 : rm à when f 
It is well-known that a yogin attains a loka and sees its inhabitants | 


_ he succeeds in entering the necessary superconscious state known as ee |. 
= _ Existentially speaking, dhydna is prior to loka or that consciousness nt a 
. and determines being. According to the opening verse of the Dhamm d 

the elements of existence are not only mind-preceded and eue doc- 
5 but also made up or composed of mind. Herein lies the coe ] things 
rine systematised in the Yogacara school that all conditiona ditione 

re, in truth, merely phenomena of the eternally radiant, uncont He 
ality of absolute mind. The Tantras express the same ide 


a when, pina 
1 ith thes : 
to geographical symbolism, they identify Mount Sumeru with : 
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Kenneth J- Re 
ED BO-TREE AT ANURADHAPURA 
OR 


d Bo-tree of Anuradhapura in Ceylon is the oldest historical 
ced Its history goes back to some 2.250 years. 


ars before the Christian era. At the request of 


] 288 ye 
E r Agoka of India sent a branch of the Bo-tree 


at Uruvela under V 
Mahavams@ descri 
and planted there. ! 
Mahinda and his sister Sanghamitta brought the branch. It was per- 
ly received by Devanampiyatissa, the king of Ceylon. It was wori 
d and after three days’ exhibition, it was finally planted in the 
s 


Mahameghavana (307 to 267 B.C.). 
It has been an object of adoration and worship since the day of its 


planting. Kings dedicated their dominions to this tree. Even today, special 
es . Qi 
care is being taken to keep the tree in good condition. 


—CT Vol. XII No. 1, January 1963, pp. 11-12 


Tamaki, Koshiro D 
SUBJECT IN COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY i 


The personal ground of practice can be called the ‘subject’ in Buddh- 
ism. In modern European philosophy, the subject stands in opposition to 
theobject. This sense is also evident in the Buddhist conception of a 
Subject. 


Among the six categories (padārthas) accepted in the Vaigesika system, 
the self appears as a member of one of them, i.e., dravya. It is regarded as - 


E Mperceptible and its existence is inferred from perceptible bodily move- — 
i ents, 


English empiricist philosophers do not believe in the existence of t 


Self. Ss i 
ca UR to Locke, we know only ideas of a thing and the t 

„> "nknowable. But its existence cannot be denied, since prim 
qualities Ji 2 


E solidity, figure, motion and number cannot exist witho 
E oue in our inner experiences like these of thi 
9! persona] ds we maintain personal identity. Thus conico 
8 not prepared ; ty is called by Locke the ‘idea of self. 
eres d accept the existence of an unknowable 
urs SU c E alone are known to us, can 
agent of this ete For him, TC: to exist i 

ES ption, spirit or sou 

ey, since without 


Substrat 
feeling 


to Berk 
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PRA | 
Produce a thin E 
having no ¢ à 
him and pers 


impressions, but sense-impressions cannot 
idea of self is only an impression in the mind, 
entity in the world. There is no actual self for 
is based on resemblance. 


The 
°rrespondin 
ona] identity 


Kant, a German philosopher, makes the self as the ba 
of our consciousness. To him ‘I think’ means ‘I exist th 
search of the self ends only in presentation of the ego, that 
able from his epistemology. 


sis of the unity 
inking’, His re. 
might be ineyit. 


Thus there are two standpoints with regard to the nature of self. 
the first one is the philosophical and self-conscious and the second one i 
,the psychological and substantial. 


The theory of *Consciousness-Only* (alaya-vijsiána) advocated by Mahé. 
Jāna Buddhism combines both these standpoints. The “Consciousness 
Only’ is the source of human consciousness and the world. What is the 
product of it, influences it in its turn. Mahdayana-sam parigraha-Sastra, there- 
fore, calls it as ‘dependent’ (faratantra) upon its products. Manas, a product 
of *Consciousness-Only,' mistakes it for ego. But the Ego-Idea ultimately 
originates from the ‘Consciousness-Only.’ This is similar to the Sarnkhya 
conception of ahamkára—Ego-Idea. Ahamkara is produced from Buddhi 
which mistakes it for ego. According to Freud also, ego is deeply rooted 
in the unconscious which is called as ‘das Es’. This ‘Es’ is unknown and 
unconscious and ego is set on it like an embryo on the egg. But these theories 
differ in so far as the ego of Freud is a rational controller, whereas the 
manas of the *Consciousness-Only' theory and aharkára of the Samkhya are 
delusion. Therefore, Freud does not go beyond the unconscious, but. 
Samkhya teaches us to transcend uhamkdra and its cause, buddhi, to reach Y 
a state which is even beyond prakrti. Likewise, for the "Consciousness On | 
theory even àlaya-vijiüna, being the ultimate source of delusion, is i x l 
discarded, and the state of the infinite Buddha is to be achieved. saina | 
Buddha becomes the true subject of existence, not manas or Glaya-vynais I 


B 

do ey $ 

This doctrine of achieving the state of the infinite Buddha 1 oF a 
_Hua-yen-tsung and is propounded in the Buddha-avatarhsaka- nt ns 
vaipulya-sutra. Here the Buddha is depicted as Wairocana ee says: 
ght (from v? + ruc). Wairocana is the great universe. As tine a Asoc 
e is no difference among mind, the Buddha and all hivings- nothing 
| inseparable from individual mind which 35 
the Buddha, Thus on this view, the ultimate subject is th 
uddha. | ord See tae 3 


e universe; 
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f Buddhism, his presentation cannot be esteemed as the 
ools (0) 2 


t Mahayanism. : 
—jIBS Vol. XI No. 1, January 1963, pp. 1-11 


yarma, V- "a AND SOCIOLOGY OF THE EARLY BUDDHIST 


THÉ Pu OF MORAL DETERMINISM 
pHIL 


mis a staunch advocate of moral determinism and its karma- 

Buddhism f karma) is a strong exemplification of it. The concept & 
idt RU ts one of the prime themes in Indian philosophical A 
P E cad social life. Three factors, samkalpa, karma and parimáma | 
specu d 


are important in its study. 


The Vedic poets and singers adhered to the belief in yfa—the cosmic 
" Jaw of harmony and order. In the Vedas, we also find references to the 
mata of pa followed by the gods. The ritualistic cult of the sacrifices was 
anexemplification, at the religious and practical level, of the belief in a 
universal moral order of yta and satya (truth). Everyone could obtain the 
desired goals if only one adhered to the exact sacrificial formula. The 
gums of the philosophy of moral determinism are found in the Rgveda. 
 Itmentions the term “Istapurta’, which indicates the merit won by making 
offerings to gods and gifts to priests. This concept also serves as the ger- 
minal background for the theory of moral determinism, as it is formulated 
later in the Upanisads and Buddhism. 


During the days of the Brahmanas, the idea that through his actions 

q m constructs a world for himself and after death is born in it, was : 
developed, The idea of imperishableness of karma was also developed 
in this period, 2 
I CON the philosophy of spiritual idealism as their x 
| Todd absolute z ough, as a corollary to absolute non-dualism or | 

dicate the ethical oe they sometimes contain statemen 
ton of the p ndifference of the person who has attained t 


Br 
IN good as ahman, there are other passages whi 
riba 25 resulting fto ~ 
EO onthe on 
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the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas. The view that the karma doctri 
a new idea developed by the Ksatriyas is held by western Indologi 
gis 


this view is not correct, since the theory cf karma was 
when Buddhism and Jainism came into existence. 


The concept of karma is highly individualistic. It seeks d ae 
the destiny of an individual in terms of his own efforts, It repul d : 
conception of God as an irresponsible, arbitrary and omnipotent bor e f 
dispenses misery and happiness in his whimsical promulgations p" 
opposed also to the notion of natural determinism of a mechanical oH T 
which explains human fate in teims of the notions of atoms and ded 


But the individualism of karma was not definite and rigid in the 
days of the Upanisads. Several other conceptions which were prevalent 
in that period, challenged the individualistic character of karma, and 
made concessions to divine grace, on the one hand, and to the interests 
of family and social solidarity, on the other. 


The Buddha taught the momentous vitality and significance of karma 
with such vehemence and fervor that it has been said that he almost put 
this concept in place of the Upanisadic Brahman. According to him, this 
law of karma was regarded as operating with almost autonomous deter- 
ministic finality. He did not accept the conception of a substantial soul- 
monad which persists between lives. Nevertheless, he maintained the con- 
ünuity of cause and effect. He refused to accept the mediation of any 
god and of any priesthood. According to him, the law of Karma has a 
ubiquitous operation. In place of animistic superstitions and absolutis 
speculations, he put forward an explanation of human life and destiny im 
terms of pratztya-samutpada (dependent origination), which is a represen: 
tation of the working of the law of karma on the psychological and moral 
planes. I 


WS "oni itical and 
The advocacy of moral determinism had two significant politica 


CDU : ; ; vatis. 
sociological consequences. First, it provided a support for Sa e 
The disparities of social and political life were exp?! 


: dological 
ep ge sett ; t to the methodo'o8 
terms of the antecedent past. The resort contradictions 


-and even 


crate 
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y. S. = = 
AP ANA (THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GI/T4) 
, The Gua emphasises ‘he practical application of knowledge and 
Due right application of the body, sense-organs and the mind. 


E uc : AE : : 
um hich can be put into practice and experience. 


It teaches 2 philosophy w 

The distinguishing feature of the doctrine of the Gilá is its synthetic 
view, The doctrines of the Samkhya, particularly the conception of the three 
Gnas and those of the Vedas, particularly the idea of sacrifice, are harmo- 
niously blended with its own preaching. The oibAutiyoga of the Gild is an | 
attempt to blend the popular belief in polytheism with its own doctrine. : 
The stories in the Kuruyamma-Jätaka indicate that the practice of the 
Kurudharmain the Kuru-deSa was not much different from that of the Karma- 
yoga preached in the Giid. 


—Pra. Vol. VIII(2), March 1963, pp. 15-22 


Aver, Albert Van 


DUALISM AS A PRESIDING PRINCIPLE IN SOME MAJOR | 
INDIAN MASTERPIECES 


Dualism i : 3 : : 
ming a is a theory or system which recognises two independent 
S tbe doctrine that mind and matter exist as distinct entities. 


Th the | ; 
and desire A k ons; the “lower principle’ manifests itself as im 
a the higher principle’ as an inner check upon our imy 


and desires. 


‘ualism is universal and our awareness. 
€ find in ourselves an impetuou: 
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PRI 
lad à Mature c 
ai J 3 ; Qon A 
S OW " Spirit ang il 
usness is CVidence 


have evidence that the worshipper in the Rgveda h 
ception of an Almighty God and had consciousness of | 
relation to a power higher than itself. That conscio 


dualism. 


By the time of the Upanisads, the co ception of God has be | 
conception of self. This conception of self is not abstract yc Ee the 
though it is spiritual. It would appear, then, that self is not à cal 
tion, but a God cf love. It must be remembered that lt is iti Ww 
and true self one is invited to love. One must distinguish the true = 
the false. The Upanisads constitute a definition of dualism betw a 
selves, the natural self, on the one hand, and the religious 
other. 


een two 
Self, on the 


The Bhagavadgyld carries forward the dualistic interpretation of life 
with special emphasis upon the technique of self realisation. The senses 
are considered dangerous, because they interfere with clear vision andthe 
apprehension of higher self or God. Men, therefore, gain wisdom not 
through the medium of senses, but through the medium of the spirit, The 
greatest foe that stands in the way of self realisation is desire that takes him 
in the direction of the senses. The desire that takes him towards the higher 
self is to be distinguished from it. 


The Bhagavadgi!d asserts with passionate conviction that the ‘God’ 
in man is indestructible and immortal. This higher self is not abstract, 
not mere reason or impulse or a set of emotions. The lower self, on the 
other hand, is everything which the higher self is not. It is destructible 
because it is transitory and temporal. In conclusion, it may be said that the 
Bhagavadgta constitutes a dynamic definition of dualism and the doctrine 
of two selves. 


Geet} o 2t a previous Coll 
The variation between the Buddhist conception and the pi dC 
. . 5 CI: EM s Veet t dl r 
ceptions examined, constitutes a difference without asignifican ae 
t tet . . r] spea 
tion (so far as the definition of dualism is concerned). The Buddha sp 


f : : < that he obliterató 
of God than do his predecessors, but there is no evidence that 2 pue. 
` tna 


the distinction between the lower self and the higher sclf P Although the 
ceives of both as varying aspects of phenomenal Dae : eot deny 
Buddha does not deal in an affirmative way with God, he doe 


the supernatural. E 
= s sitive, 

fina) is pO 5 
AE at" 
be chiev 


The process of self-conquest (terminating in mir 
negative. The approach is energetic to the last degree. rA 
to present man in a constant state of warfare. The paa Le 
is not over the external world, but over one’s own self an 
it is a thousand-fold more dear. it 
rine teaches § 


| 
elf-contt?” 
; 1 ccke 
desires shoul iu ch 


In conclusion, although the Buddha’s doct 


es beyond the simple rational admonition that 
CC-0. In Public Domai ukul Kangri Collection 
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TL. REL. ( : . : : 
acd One who has succeeded in this extirpation has 

be E lom in a spiritual sense. Because the Buddha advo- 
ree pation, one may justifiably maintain that his gospel 
genuine sense, as the conflict between the lower 

s of man represented by good on one side and evil 


E should 
D d freedom, *TC™" 
an emanc! 


ualism 1n 4 


—DI Vol. III No. 2, April 1963, pp. 46-60 


pide, RG. AND THE FUTURE OF MAN 
VEDANTA DARSANA AND THE FU MAN 


The following main doctrines of Vedanta, some of which are common 
h 5 à : EE 

all the systems of Indian philosophy, will show effect of Vedanta- 
{0 


minded society on man : 
|. There are three degrees of reality, viz., absolute, phenomenal and 
illusory. 


2, The world of appearance is phenomenal. 


3. Atman is immortal. 
4, There is transmigration of the soul. | 
3. Karma is all important in life. 
Other-wordly, i.e.,spiritual welfare is the supreme goal of human 
life, and so its realisation, and not that of this world, should be 
the target of all actions. 
1. Sannydsa-dharma—renunciation—is highly significentin human life. 


1 In Vedanta 
| "wide, The 
for their Own i 


minded society, the outlook of the people will be liberal — 
y will refuse to think in terms of selfish interest only, either — 
ndividuality or their society. Š 
—Vid. Vol. VI No. 1, 1963, pp. 78-99 
Bahm, A. J. " 


INTR. 
ODUGTION TO BHAGAVADGI TÀ 
The author ha 


Contents are diy; à 3 brought out another edition of the G;!à, of which 
and Ue ue into three parts: (1)— Introduction, (2)—Transla: 
ices to the topics discussed in the eighteen chapters. This 


atticle ; 

Just repr, E- 

the append; Produces the introduction. Chapter headings and t 
px Ices are also given: Š ; 3 i 
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The G;tà is the greatest Hindu Scripture and a 
It evaluates the ways in which each school of thou 
ultimate goal is correct and how each may play its own peculiar 
Già solution is simply that one should continue to live once e 
all that needs to be done, without believing that one deserves K 5» doin p 
for what one does. This solution is common to karma-yoga ms | 
JnGna-yoga and rája-yoga. It is disinterested interest, niskama-jog n 


Sreat book of manki 1 
id 


ght about the Way ts d | 
Bo 


Anxiety, including anxiety about this apparent 
resolved, is itself the enemy of peace and tranquillity 
Gita is to help man to attain confidence in living. 


paradox of life being P 
. The purpose of the i | 


—Bha. No. VI Pt, l, pp. 81-10) 


Balasubrahmanyam, R. 
THE PLACE OF KARMA IN THE ADVAITIC SCHEME or 
DISCIPLINE 

Mandanamisra, in his Brahmasiddhi, discusses seven views regarding 
evaluation of karma and its relation to knowledge. He rejects five of them 
and accepts the remaining two. 


(1) He refutes the view that injunctions of the ritualistic portionof the 
Veda are as much useful as that of Vedanta for getting the knowledge of the 
Self or Brahman, as they divert men from natural activities to the medita- 
live activity leading to the realization of Self. His argument is that there 
is no conflict between the Vedic karmas and the natural activities. (2) He 
rejects the view that karma is subsidiary to the knowledge of the Self, asit 
enables us to acquire it by killing desires through enjoyment. The assump- 
tion that the enjoyment of the desired object leads to the extinction of the 
desire is wrong. (3) The theory that one becomes eligible for Sell-know- $ 
ledge only by discharging the three congenital debts (yma-traya) is untenable 
because the scripture permits one to adopt any order of life one pur 
No Ggrama is compulsory. (4) Mandana obviously does not accept the $i 
that knowledge of the Self is a purificatory subsidiary and stands in DE 
ordinate relation to karma. Such a relation cannot be established © * 
through context or through syntactical connection. (5) That i funda- 
relation whatsoever between karma and knowledge, as the two ale 


he — 
: Uy ana on U^ 
mentally opposed to each other, is not acceptable to Mone means and 


ground that they do not existat thesame time and are related a Jay a vila 
) Mandana maintains that both karma and mane byi 
eccl uaDzeton AU the karta PIE iare 


e to 


Mandam 
on i 
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asin can avail himself of. He suggests a synthesis of con- 
5 Semel 
E through a synoptic vision. 


LXVIII Nos. 10-12 Oct.-Dec. 1963, pp. 488-94; 


Vol. 
RH 534-38; 569-74 


E handra Sunderji s 
I p Rama NIS AD AND VALLABHA VEDANTA 
| KATBE® : 


The Bhasyakaras have depended much on the Upanisads, the first 
he Bhas 


- m hical trio (prasthünatra 5). It is, therefore, interesting to 
P of the phi > b hors of Bhasyas make use of the Upanisads and interpret 
[ot e ite resent article proposes to study the relation between Katha- 
lI E. Pide Vallabha Vedanta. In the first part published here, the 
| B cimmarises the philosophy of the Kathakopanisad and the main 
doctrines of Vallabha Vedanta. 


IPC Vol. VIII No. 3, September-December 1963, pp. 183-98 | 


Bhatt, G. H. 
SRI VITTHALANATHAJI'S CONTRIBUTION TO SUDDHADVAITA 
VEDANTA 

Sri Vitthalanathaji (1516-1586 A.D.) has made a rich contribution 
t Suddhddvaita School of Vedanta by writing (1) Bhasya on the 
Bralmasütras 111.2.34 to TV.4.22, (2) Vidvanmandana (the first dialectical 
criticism from the Suddkddvaita-Vedanta angle), (3) Bhaktihamsa, which 
distinguishes between upasana and bhakti, (4) Bhaktihetunirnaya, (5) Srngara- - 
ima-mandana, which describes Krsna as the embodiment of Srngaras, (6) 
as a commentary on Sri Vallabhacarya's Subodhim; on the Bhagavala 
nd 7) Prak@ga, a commentary on the BAágavatürlha- 


nib 5 
uiis IV. 35-230 and V.1-135-4, (8) Gatariha-vivarana, (9) Cloms 
Mentaries on Ya ; lla 


acarya and o 
edantadegika 


mundstaka, Siddhünta-muktàcal; and madhurastaka of Va 
n the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva and JVyasadesa stai 
s and (10) many hymns and prayers. Qo neut 
—BRhy V ; E ; 
Vols. XX-XXT (Munshi Indological Felicitation 
_ Janua 
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PRAQh 
lity and the reality of the manifold finite spirits and matter 
en a proper place and value in the unifying conception onan ate vem 
unity (or Absolute) without, in any way, destroying its Supra Mbracin 
This theory of organicism has much in common with Ramanuja’s ge 
Vedanta, the doctrine that was developed centuries befor St 
organicism was formulated in the West. 


ction, 
diail 
e the theory of 


The problem of one and many has been solved by Raman: 
making many the predicate of one, by assimilating differences as i : 
of one unitive synthesis. The plurality is accepted, but the pluralistic B 
rejected, since many is made the mode of one. The raison de etre of Ranga 
system is the idea of God as Sarzrin Who is the Supreme soul With p^ 
and soul as His body. p 


—IPC Vol. VIII No. 3, September-December 1963, pp, 136.39 


Bhattacharya, S. 
A STUDY OF THE MEANING OF LIN 


According to the Mimarnsa school, the import of the Vedas lies in Kriya 
and the Vedic statement-which prompts one to Kriya is called codana or 
vidhi. Of the two great scholiasts of that school, Kumarila takes kriyà in 
its literal sense, viz., an act which has a Vedic sanction. Prabhàkara, on 
one hand, takes kriyd to mean apurva, i.e., an unseen acquisition inhering 
in the performer of a Vedic act, and leading to a result (heaven, etc.) and, 
on the other, argues that the Veda gives an injunction like ‘one desirous of 
heaven should perform sacrifice. It can only mean that the sacrifice leads 
to heaven. But the sacrifice, being a transitory act, cannot last till the 
attainment of heaven and, therefore, it cannot be the cause of that attain- 
ment. Hence, Prabhakara says that the Vedic kriya does not mean the 
external act of sacrifice, but apurva produced by the performance of that 
kriyà, as stated above. 


The question is, what is the meaning of the suffix lia (in zajeta) in n 
sentence of the Vedic injunction like ‘svargakamo yajeta' (one corte 
heaven should perform sacrifice). Obviously, that which ene ae 
content of the knowledge promoting the determination for the P 
of an actis the meaning of the lin. It must be admitted that the d dio 
viz., apürva is worth striving for, is the main spring for ru. words, 
determination for the performance of sacrifice. Tn A 
the knowledge of apūrva as a worthy pursuit promotes TR to 
The knowledge of the worthiness of pursuit (krti-sādhyāta) Ue 
apurva is the meaning of the lin, according to Prabhakara. 


aker 
t the spe 
According to Kumarila, however, the knowledge tha guy abhi 


. ` a ; . er (va 
wishes one to do this act, 7.e., the intention of the speak (o secula wor 
is the meaning of lin. But this meaning is applicable only ©" 
CC-0. In Public Domain ukul Kangri Collection, | aridwar 
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which there is no author, there cannot be any 
ase of hono @ conscious agent. Therefore, in the case of 
of the BPR enses an extraordinary property (alaukika dharma) 
SR Peur Kumárila calls it abhidha by name. 

in 


o cus of two principle authorities on Mimamsa, the 
a : Ao : : 
es the view of grammarians and logicians in this con- 


he Veda of 


ker. U Vol. XII Nos. 1-2 (Silver Jubilee Special), 1963, pp. 6-16 
—Jker. oc 


| rattopadhyaya» B- 

IÉOPANISAT E 

The author examines four verses in the Jfopanisad and comes to the 
d e ? ; : 

I lusion that Ramanuja’s interpretation of these verses is more appeal- 
| — conc 


ing than that of Sankaracarya. 

—JIPC Vol. VIII No. 3, September 1963, pp. 179-82 
Chaudhary, Rajendra 5 = E 
THE CRITIQUE OF THE STADVADAMAN JARI 


The author has refuted the criticism of the Nyaya philosophy given 
in the Jaina work, Syadvadamaiijarz. He has taken cudgels against the 
argumentadvanced by this text against !aya-vada as found in the Vedanta. 
He has also refuted the doctrine of Anekánta-váda of Jaina philosophy and 
has supported the position of the Sarhkhya. 
— Med. Vol. II Pts. 1-2, 1962-63, pp. 23-52 . 
Dash, Mahesh P. 


AE RELAUION BETWEEN VAISNAVISM AND SAKTISM IN 
SA E 


ike oe Saktism. held its sway over the people in Orissa throughout 
Hinduism a E the cult was much influenced by other cults of 
The facts e a Vaisnavism and Saivism and by other minor cults. 
hatha and Dur ples which represent Sivalitiga by the side of Jagan- 
antric texts ne ue is associated with Sakti and that many 
Clearly establish we Jagannatha as Bhairava and Vimala as Bhairavi, ; 
Orissa, 5^ the relation between Vaisnavism and Saktism in. 


5 The 
z Subhadra whey figure in the famous temple of Jagannatha is known a: 
Durga or eem other than Ekanamsa, one of the manifestations o: 
ibed in ee Ekanarhsa was originally a Yadavi 
ndasesa of Pury ila-Harivarh£aparva of the Mahābhārata and 
identifi ‘sottama, who was later on deified. By the 8th c 
eis of Ekanarhsa-Dur 
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Agrawala’s researches push back the interrelation between ¢ 


Vaisnavism in the plastic art to the beginning of the Christ; aktism and 
E “Stan era 


Sterling has recorded that, according to orthodox i 
three images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra repres 
: E : ent Vi 
Siva and Durga, respectively and that the Jagannath t Visnu 


| a religion in its finaj | 
phases sought to synthesise the three main cults of Hinduism "p 


—OHRJ Vol. XI No. 4, 1963, PP. 273.9 


nterpretation, th 


Devi, V. Yasoda 
SRUTADEVI 


High priority is accorded to learning in Jainism, and Srutadey 
is its Sarasvati. She is a sectarian goddess, but the Jainas of both the 
sects admit her into their pantheon. 


The name Srutadevi speaks for the veneration the Jainas had for the 
Vedas. Srutadevi presides over the preaching of the Tirthankaras and the 
Kevalins and has been an essential object of worship for the Jainas from 
early times. She has many votaries among the Buddhists and the Hindu, 


Jaina iconography gives four hands to Srutadevi and her vehicle is 
the swan according to Svetambara sect and peacock according to the Digam- 
bara Jainas. There are several images of the goddess with hands varying 
from two to sixteen in number. 


Of the various images of Srutadevi, the earliest isin the Lucknow 
Museum dated the 54th (44th) year of the Kaniska era. It has only two 
hands. Srutadevi of Devagarh has a lute in her hands. There is an 
image of Srutadevi in the Naminatha Jinavya (between the 10th and 13th 
centuries) in Malkhed. 


-68 
—JAHRS Vol. XXVIII Pis. 3-4, 1962-63, pp. 65 


Dhavalikar, M. K. 
THE ORIGIN OF SAPTAMATRKAS 
The number of names of the Saptamatrkas vary in differe 


P j o " b T i 
Puranas give different versions of the circumstances in wh 
created by Siva, Brahma or other gods. 


nt texts, The 
ch they were 


pristan €? 


ng of the alin the 


Their sculptures occur only after the beginni due 
and the epigraphic evidence of their existence is found first 
Gupta period. T 

CE 0. 
3 : existence 
There are references in the Rgveda which testify to tbs : 


Saptamatrkas in the early V edic period. "m 


or S 
"the auth he 


In some of the figurines found in the Indus valley, A 
the earliest plastic représentation of the Saptamal rkas- d 
: CC-0. In Public Domain. Gürukul Kangri Collection, H idw: 


jig ES 
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. larity between the Rgvedic depiction of the Saptamdtrkds 
1 : : 
entioned figurines, and concludes that they were essen- 
rat represented the seven sacred rivers of the Panjab. 


—BDCRI Vol. XXI, 1963, pp. 19-26 


arayana Sastri 


pida, Nara ANA KĪ KUCHA GUTTHIYAN (SOME OF THE 
SUIKHYA e SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY) 


PROBLEMS OF = ; (Lo MN 

According to the Samkhya, itis only in the state of feeling (bhavana) 

‘ x xperiencer finds himself in closest contact with the object of its 
Es Sankhya recognises feeling as a means of acquiring knowledge 
nly in its forms ‘of unmixed pleasure, pain and insensitiveness (jadya). In 
E of feeling, proximity of the subject and the object is so great that it 
serves as an aid to the grasping . of the true nature of the object. It is in 
the background of feeling that objects are apprehended in the shape of 
amas. Like the gunas, pleasant and unpleasant mental states are constantly 


experience. 


changing. 


According to Sarhkhya, change is always continuous. If, during the 
lime,anobjectis being apprehended, and particular feeling lasts for sometime, 
itis natural to believe in the existence of a substance corresponding to that 
feeling, but that substantial object cannot be anything like a fixed self- 
sufficient substance. By its very nature there must be incessant change in 
n and ina constantly changing object the simultaneous presence of different 
qualities is quite possible. A state of feeling does not come to an abrupt 
cnd as soon as another feeling succeeds it. It continues as a potentiality 


even when the next state ` ; DLE : 
T when the next state is actualised. Hence no object is ever experienced 
d ~ Spure or unmixed condition. 


—DT Vol. IX No. 1, January 1963, pp. 23-27 


Dube, S, p. 


BHARATIYA 
IN INDIAN 


VICARADHARA MEN KARMAVADA (KARMAVADA 
THOUGHT) 


edic karma 


Upanisad, “ada is a development of the idea of pta. In the Bphadüra- — 


karma is said to mean deed (kriyà) as well as idea (kdmand). . 


Ther 
© are thr : ; : : 
thought: wee views regarding the working of karma in Ind 


Vi 
nyaka 
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(3) Karmas have only apparent and no real existence 

apparent by nescience. When prescience destroys. 

karma ceases: Sankaracarya was the cxponent of this viey 
W. 


— Pra. Vol. VITI (2), March onus 20 
2 . (at 0 


Hacker, Paul 
SRADDHA 


Sraddhá is, in Hinduism, required for all the four paths of saly 
viz., jfidna, karma, bhakti and yoga. In philosophical and religious cor 
two sorts of £raddhá can be distinguished : intellectual $raddhà and ritua] 
$raddhá. Intellectual ¢raddha—faith, belief, reliance on the teacher's teach. 
ing—is a prerequisite to j7G@na, but it occurs in the practices of karma, bhakti 
and yoga also. In the hymns of the Rgveda, (ritual) £raddhà means trust ina 
god who, it is hoped, will fulfill one’s desires. There arc always two con- 
stituents in that sort of śraddhã, which precedes and accompanies religious 
action: trust and desire. This §raddh@ is, as it were, the vehicle that Carries 
the desire to the deity to whom sacrifices are offered and on whom onc relies 
for the fulfilment of one’s desire. In the epoch of the Brahmanas, personal 
religion disappears and, as a consequence of this change, the object of 
$raddhd is no longer a god, but either the officiating rlvik or the rite per- 
formed. Sraddhá becomes the firm belief that the rite will bring about the 
fulfilment of one’s desire. Performance of rites without ¢raddha is invalid; 
śraddhā is particularly the religious element in all religious actions. This 
view can be traced also in the Bhagavadgita. As the belief inherent in 
sraddha includes the hope that one’s wish will come true, itis understand: 
able that graddha is often co-ordinated with satya, truth, for éraddha 
which will not come true is not ¢raddhd but doubt. As it isa mental 
effort, it could be described as a sort of tapas or ascetic practice. 


ation, 
texts, 


In later times, the two constituents of religious and ritual i 
and their relationship to each other are variously modified. P 
Buddhist Milindapañha, £raddhá is defined as consisting of sem pasta ing 
sedateness or tranquility of mind, and sampakkhandana, ne cae 
over’. The original ‘trust’ appears here in three psychological ae 2 
tions. Firstly, ‘sedateness’ is the psychological state of a pee Ev person 
Secondly, the ‘leaping over’, i.e., effort, is practised in imitation’ must 
who is regarded as a model in the reflexion : ‘If he has Succes e mode 
also succeed.’ But there is no strictly personal relationship 1 Jferelianc 
person. He is only considered in order to rouse one’s an e 
This self-reliance, is the third transformation of trust d n : «rong! 
interpretation of fraddha given by the Buddhist thinker Upanisad 
fluenced the Hindu yoga and perhaps some passage 1n the LP desirel® 
the Gita may also be explained as involving similar views: 


5 edatene* 
éraddha, ¢.g., of the Gila 17, 17 may easily be interpreted as " — is 


3 ; of the 
zeal. Zeal, REPOS RR af c thiku Eng RENE tar 3 


= 
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mation of the ‘desire’ that from ancient times was in- 


or : ee : 
2 r In the explanations of £raddhü given by commentaries on 
o the two constituents—trust and desire—are always 
9% 
© 


i m in different variations and with occasional additions of 
hous: 3 . ERATA : S z ; 

In connection with ‘giving’, the first of the two constituents 
ET crust?) appears as respect for the. person on whom a gift is 
(origina y espect that abstains from criticising the weaknesses of the re- 

q r i a . x B 5 

E e gift acknowledges his merits, sympathises with him, etc., 
x6 ; 


ie d costae (originally *desire") has taken the form of zeal in 
the secor ; 
pestowing the gift. 


—WZKSO Band VIT, 1963, pp. 151-89 


Hasurkar, Shrinath S. 
THE UNDEFINABILITY OF CONTRARIETY AS PROPOUNDED 


BY SRIHARSA 

The present study aims at an objective presentation of the main argu- 
ments that Sriharsa has put forth to expose the fundamental undefinability 
and the consequential invalidity of the concept of contrariety, and intends 
to throw light upon Khandana-Khanda-Khadya from this angle of approach. 
Among others, the following three definitions of contrariety are critically 
examined and forcefully and effectively controverted by S$riharsa : (1) non- 
co-existence of things, (2) paraspara-pratiksepakatvam and (3) invariable non- 
existence of the being or of the non-being in a place where there is the exis- 
tence of the non-being or the being. 


The sub-title antrvacamyala-sarvasvam which Khandana-Khanda-Khddya 


(oos earned is, therefore, justifiable and the book has proved to be of great 
3 Importance, 


— Med. Vol. II Pts. 1 & 2, 1962-63, pp. 145-53 
Joshi, M. V. 


THE . 
CONCEPT OF MOKSA IN VALLABA VEDANTA 


The Sch. 
ot karma, ie Vedanta lays more stress on bhakti than jadna 


f : lodi po nip ades Gop commentary, the Anubhdsya, on the Brahmasütra, Tat- 


"etstandino Is ee edaSa-granthas and other works help us in 


Main t 


ews on moksa. Vallabha tells us that there are three 


ding aed eir 


d.e. NET AT 


` The devotee engrosses himself physically, mentally an 


that Prakrii is productive and not itself a product. 


z includes the rest of the Pramámas into the accepted three. W. 
_ the more technical and non-philosophical topics like error, 
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departure. The vidvan goes out by the Saladhika or susumng 3 
of the pustimárgi-bhakla directly merges in the svartipa. s The sy i 


The followers of karma-marga enjoy the fruits of the kar 
The janis have their liberation in the form of absorption in bo 
merger in the aksara, hence this is as good as suicide, I T 
$uddha-pusti or parama-anugraha of the Lord that one | 
to get entrance into the nitya-lilas that go on eternally in 


in Svar, ga, 


; 9, a tota 
t is through P 


€comes fortunate 
the Wapi-vaikrnthy D 
Spiritually in | 


the sev@ which is his life-breath. Moksa is called 5üyujya, an absolut m 
T ? ute nop. | 


return from this state. 


The nirguna and saguma-mukti have been beautifully described in the ^ 1 
works of this school. The pusti-marga, pusti-bhakti and Dusti-mukli are m |. 
key-notes in the school of Vallabha. The souls get admission only when da I 
Lord desires so. The sarandgati, Gtmanivedana, dainya, ¢raddha and iid 
are the characteristics. Then alone Lord makes him experience eternally I| 
the nitya-l;la. Vallabha's concept of moksa is the culmination of the Pah d 
Divine. 


—SSP Vol. III No. 2, August 1963, pp. 69-80 


Joshi, R. L. 
SAMKHYATATTVAKAUMUDI (A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY) 


Vacaspati’s Sarkhyatattvakaumud;, a commentary on the Samkhyakarika 
of I$varakrsna, is one of the standard works in the available literature of 
the Samkhya philosophy. 


The author evaluates Vacaspati’s commentary in comparison with 
the other commentaries. 


z ESA ; ; ; ; 5 
Vacaspatimisra suggests the inequality of the Vedic actions and hold 


. 5 B o ns of 
His arguments for establishing the value of inference as 2 mea 


id [D 
proof and his refutation of the Carvakas are commendable. He has “i 


5 . jacas at 
to establish the priority of inference over the fabdapramün^. S. | 


e objections against 
taria. as exp 
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s the difference between the philosophies of Vij- 


r discusse E 
ge ti about the Sarhkhya. 


d Vàcaspa : 
_OT Vol. VII Nos. 1-2, January-April 1963, pp. 17-36 


i V. ; 
EE MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
M 


Yoga is a system of physical culture. But more than that Yoga re- 
05 


to keep an eye on our subtle thought operations and to keep them 
ires US : : 
quires m keel. The yamas and the niyamas are good psychotherapeutic 
V ü scd i : 3 à 
P. ons for removing the imperfections of our attitudes, all of which 


arati ; : à 
hee steadiness in thought, feeling and behaviour and on all pervading 


> poil to un 

sense of egoism. 
—7YI Vol. VIII No. 5, December 1962, pp. 72-75; Vol. VIII No. 6, | 
January 1963, pp. 89-92 \ 


Kulkarni, P. G. 
SOME ASPECTS OF UPANISADIC PSYCHOLOGY 


The Upanisadic texts try to analyse manas, citta, buddhi, java, etc. These 
texts belong to four chronological groups. 


The Upanisads of the first group deal with dtman as the first principle. 
The pajica-prana theory (ChandogyaUpanisad) is also quite significant in 
this connection, : 


n ae thinkers of the Brahmanopanisadic group, the second group, 
Pound the supreme importance of atman as the basic reality in man and 


also j ee x DES 
i in the universe. The mind, here, is regarded as the faculty responsible — 
thinking. UN LER 


is clearly distinguished from the mind according to the thi 
Panisadic texts. 3 eee 


The fourth SERA : 
dedos a ier 8toup of texts shows its immense interes 
~~ Patlosophy dominated by the Sarnkhya and 


early 


Vedic texts 
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Marshall, Margaret Wiley 
EXISTENTIALISM : SUSPENSION BRIDGE TO INDIAN THOUGH 


(Two existentialist concepts, ambiguity and nothingness, haye be 
discussed by the author in the first instalment of this essay. In the pon 
essay, she continues her analysis of existentialist concepts in order to n 
the Oriental concepts of nirvana, moksa and may@ more clearly intelligible), 


As we might expect from our study of ambiguity, there are two pos- 
sibilities present at any crucial moment of decision. The individual ma 
; at this point of his career, slip into the vacuum of essential groundlessness 
$ by becoming hopelessly entangled in the veil of māyã, or he may lay hold 
upon divinity by rending the veil. Maya may be looked upon both as 
obscuring the truth and as revealing it by glimpses to the earnest seeker 
after moksa. Though the delusions of maya have no validity, we may, 
through the changing veil itself, discern the ‘self-shiningness’ of being. 


Something of this revelatory and even creative aspect of maya is hinted 
at when Heidegger says that the world, as we experience it, rests ultimately 
on nothingness. It must be remembered that there are almost as many 
concepts of nothingness as there are existentiolists. 


As for moksa, Heidegger, with refreshing insight, pushes his concept 
of freedom very close to the Indian bcrder. It is in marked contrast with 
the conception of freedom usually preached by the social scientists. 


The ethics of Vedanta has for its goal the realising of the unveiled 
Brahman. Between man as he is and as he hopes to be, lies the vast realm, 
which we have heard the Existentialists describe in terms of clashing 
opposites, of partial truths. One of the distinctive achievements of Hindu 
thought has been the ample provision which it makes for the various stage | 
which men reach in this realm along the road to Brahman. | 


The implications of this Vedantic view are anticipated in the Opener I 
whose insistence upon ‘joy of harmony . . . to be derived from the strugs I 
of discordant elements’ underlies Vedanta, Movement and develo 
are key-words in this intermediate realm, as in Existentialism, and with? 
the contradictions there could be no life of the spirit, yet man mu m eb 

himself in the contradictions and become so at home there that he forg 
_ his ultimate goal. 


E : the 

The Jain principle of seven-fold predication, when applied E Th 

bsolute or the finite, leaves it solidly in place as à real cor 

nphasis u fact that the spiritual and the material, the W 

} ‘do not seem to be opposed t9 
he hypothesis 
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al counterpart of Jaspers’ 'unfanatical absoluteness, 


jke the Bee which remains open.’ 
m decis! :alism and Indian philosophy agree that man must learn 
i NEC dons as the very stuff out of which the higher truth 
o P Jainas have made the most creative use of contradiction 
js wrought. «os out its sting. The Jain concept of change is not in 
by; Pa i: of persistence. Heidegger also says the same thing. 
con 1C 


It is true that, t 


Both Exist 


o some, Existentialism advertises itself as atheistic and 

theistic, but both, by their conviction that existence preceds 
some as uns towards a oneness indescribable except in terms of 
As we read in the Brhadáramyaka Upanisad, this Brahman is 
unheard but hearing, unperceived but perceiving, un- 


to 
essence, are 
a paradox. 
fanseen but seeing, 
known but knowing.’ 


There are many other areas, too, in which Existentialism and Indian 
thought approximate each other and in which, therefore, Existentialist 
literature reminds one of Indian literature. Jaspers and Emerson have re- 
echoed the ultimate oneness of man and man like the oneness of Atman 
and Brahman preached in the Vedanta. 


In Existentialism the West has come to see the necessity of an “indefi- 
nite approximation’, all the previous certainties having collapsed and 
hence it should be in the mood to take advantage of the freedom which 
an be underwritten only by non-attachment to partial truths, a process 
which we have seen illustrated in the Jaina doctrine of syadvada. 


x Sri Aurobindo, in the 19th century, set out on his quest for truth, 
oe not to be hampered by adherence to any creed or system. 
pers im Germany seems to have been echoing the Bengali saint when 


€ asser € ; * z 
x erted, the possession of truth as though it were conclusively 
Sserted in fa wee 


the acknowledged father of Existentialism, was attract 
inadequate Lar o Indian philosophy when he came upon them 

‘Latin translation of the Upanisads by Anqu Dupe 
ving discovered the road to truth, he h 
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PRAC] 


ystem of Ing; ; 
y the authors 
erverted accoun 


We do not possess any authentic book on the Cārvāka s 
philosophy. The views of this system are reproduced b 
books on other systems of philosophy. Hence we have p 
of the doctrines of this system. 


There is no doubt as to the importance of this school in the history op - 
early Indian philosophy. But handicapped as we are, by not tage Ty of 
D authentic record of this school before us, we can say that at ee 4 ; 

: ethical position of the school as presented to us is doubtful, e 


E 
A follower of this school is presented as an egoistic hedonist seckin | 
pleasure, unconnected with the question of purity or impurity of the mo | 
|| 

] 


re and morally irresponsible to the needs of his own lifeand those of humanity 
in general. But this view is not warranted by the description of the Càrvila NEP 
system given in the Sarvadar$ana-samgraha. It appears that the Carvakas 
wished to live in an ordered society, as they were ready to follow the com: - 
mands of a king and tried to avoid superstitions and belief in the author. d. 
ty of a supernatural kind (the Vedas). ia 


3 


It would, therefore, follow that the school was a positive and rationa- 
listic movement. 


Ed The Carvaka system has a resemblance to Epicureanism. 


—BI(E)S, 1963, pp. 51-59 


Modi, P. M. 


SUDDHADVAITA VEDANTA INTERPRETATION OF BRAHMA {| 
SUTRA IV. 1 

The author believes that the karikds and the anubhasya, which are both 
Suddhadvaita texts, differ in their interpretation of Brahmasütra IV. l. 
While the karikds clearly say that the seeker at this stage is a Brakmantd 
_ and that he has certain duties to perform while he is alive, the agubhasy" 
does not emphasise these points. 


__ The author has tried to find out an interpretation of sztras 1V-1. 1-19, 
meant by Badarayana himself from which he refers the reader f? - 
que of the Brahma-sutras, Pt. Y, p. 308 ff. As to other interpretations, © 
ks that the one found in the karikas, though not entirely the one n 
adarayana himself, is the only interpretation which makes out - 
important fact that the subject of Brahmasitra IV is the Brahmavit 
ot the Brahmajijndsu, as Sankara believed. The stira tells us W^ 
he naturally behaves and where he nat 
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Ree 

į Nagaraja | AVIRA KĪ 2500Vin NIRVANA JAYANTI 
uni AVIR# anaes 

GAVÁN E. ^: JAYANTI OF BHGAVAN MAHAVIRA) 


BH NIR 
T ould be celebrating this Jayant; on Kártika Amavasya in 
The Jama 


ding the date of the nirvana of Mahavira both sects of the 
hara and Digambara are in agreement, Nirodya of Mahavira 
in 527 B.C., in accordance with which the nirvana-jayanty bas 
d to be celebrated in 1973. 


lI opose 
P been prop —Ane. Vol. 16 No. 4, October 1963, pp. 147-49 


1 B uc FOUNDATIONS OF BHAGAVADGITA 
ri Krsna is the only reality behind the external world and he is also 
1 thesource of Atman. It is beyond human reason to find out the purpose 
l behind the creation of the universe. But the Gild says that Vidya Maya 
which is the power of Lord is responsible for the creation. The individual \ 
isa part of Iévara Who is greater than all parts put together. Body and 
mind, on the other hand, evolve out of Prakrti and are composed of three 
gmas. Sense-enjoyment obscures the vision of the Self and creates false 
sense Of values. This is due to AvidyG Maya. 


_ The Gita is also called Yoga-śāstra. It teaches the way to the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate reality. Jnana, bhakti and karma are the paths which 
lad to the transformation of knowledge into spiritual wisdom, beauty. 


= holiness and good action into Godly worship. Asa result, man attains 
gt. 


1 Ee en values for the spiritual development of man. Eco- 
| SER al, social, psychological and philosophical values lead to the 

ue of Self-realization. Of these, each preceding value is absorb- — 
ding value. We have to transcend these values succes- . 
the final goal of liberation. OS 


| ‘din the succes 
‘Wely to reach 


—VK Vol. XLIX No. 10, February 1962 pP- 


s Nandimath, S. C. 


On RU THEIR LITERATURE AND 
; 5 SIS : = Tes 
io, e QD eha-cintamany of I UN: 


QU. 
tha ,cddhati of Tana 


agun 
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Kriya-pada, Caryd-pada, Yoga-pada and Fiidna-pada are i] E 


soe iva T E 
divisions of the contents of the Saivagamas. They seem to attach d 
Ore 


Y importance to kriy@ and Carya than to Yoga and Jana. 


The Saivagamas are important sources of information abo 


: = a Ut town. 

planning, architecture, iconography and similar aspects of culture i 

1 IL 2 introducti i : pon 
1 the Saivagamas, it seems that the introduction of images is Primarily 


meant as an aid to mental concentration. y 


The Saivagamas hold the linga asa symbol of the formless Siva. The 
_ jüüna-vidhi prescribed by the Saivagamas contains all vaidika elements 
A In arcand also the mantras used are Saiva, though Hum Phat, $ 
Vausat, etc., of the Vaidika mantras are also present. 


Sváhà, 


A Saiva must never eat anything without first offering it to Sadá£iva, 
Establishment of fire also has importance. The Kamika shows the superior- 
ity of Saivism to Brahmanism by laying down that the uninitiated Brah- 
manas should use only Vaidikagni—not Misragni or Saivagni, that Saiva- 
mantras must not be mixed with Vaidika-mantras, that Homa in the 
Saivagni is the best and that in the Vaidikagni it is not good. 


From the description given in the Kdmika it appears that in the matter 
of establishing fire very little of the Vaidika form is retained, yet the names 


f of the rituals and the necessity of fire for performing them are preserved. 
à Nityotsava, Mahotsava and Snapana are Saivite ceremonies unknown 


to the Vedas. 


'The Saivagamas believe in the efficacy of the caste system and the 


Varnásrama-dharma and there is no sign in them of antipathy towardsthe — ! 
Vedas. 


Of all the ceremonies, initiation is the most important. In this qoe 
mony, the Vaidika mantras are not used and the process is in no way similar 
to the Upanayana ceremony, Saiva-diksd is entirely peculiar to the 4ga"™ 


Pet T DE : of 
The Kdmika insists on the initiation of women, but the sentiment | 


putting them in the rank of the Südras seems to be lingering in this n 
gama and for a Sūdra the Kamika prescribes a different process, thoug 
the Sdmkhya-diksa is open to members of all castes. 


ee orted 
From the very beginning, Saivism seems to have strongly revit BÉ 
Yoga practices. The Yoga system seems to be Saivite in its origin, 35 | 


elements are visible in the works of Pataiijali. 1 


1 : = - á Pati, $ 
Ea The Jřānapāda deals with Pati, Pagu and Paga. The conception of | 


. ; Sakalas | 
= whois Lord Siva, is highly philosophical. His three forms ud ; 
Sakala-Niskala and Niskala indicate that God is formless and can asti 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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REL- ( 

s in union with Sakti, who is sometimes described 
. Hes d d at other times as his dharma. Inseparably united 
one s source of the Five functions—creation, subsis- 
obscuration and the bestowing of grace. 


are many and are impure in origin. They are entities 
va. but possess caitanya which is veiled by the taint of 


a three—Anava, Karma and Maya, of which Anava alone is 
ear à : : ; 

E impurity- Maya supplies objects of experience for the soul. 
E d I A j 

b r Hu Karma it prepares the soul to remove Anava. 

| Along W 


Of the principal Saivagamas, the Kdmika and the Suprabheda show an 
Advaita tendency. Igana-Siva’s interpretation of Saivism is, however, 
inclined towards Vigistadvaita. Nijaguna calls it Cidacid-visistadvaita. ; 


There is a group of Saivagamas which resembles closely the Sakta- 
antras. They attach greater importance to mantras, cakras, yantras, mudras, 
ete, According to Saint Tirumular, the Veda with the Agama is the 
truth, they are the words of the Lord. 


The author has appended a bibliography of 45 books in English, 48 
Sanskrit texts and 18 Kannada texts. 


—Jj KU Vol. VII (Humanities), 1963, pp. 1-48 
Narahari, H. G, 


| DA STUDIES (SOME WITTICISMS OF JAYANTA- 
| mu the Sanskrit writers on philosophy, Jayantabhatta stands fore- 
i 1s wit, humour and repartee. This article contains some of the 
| i (E and wit found in the JVyayamasi jar; of Jayantabhatta. 
f re not d d remarks of Jayantabhatta which have been quoted 
[X quote the m translated in the article. To give only one example, 
- Terence and : ee from the article adding to that quotation the 
E. Xplanation which are not given in the article itself. 
E ho bata; : 
(Fig, ups ob ibhyatah srotriyah param kim api vaiklavyam upagatah. 
te s m "tsayagrhanakàle vijndndgrahana (and not *vijsián 
ya) Samayit Sty printed) matrakena bahyartha-nihnava-vadinah § 


eG ee Ft Rd PO SAY 


Against 
Bt the j . se 
a oe Buddhist who holds that there are no exter 
; hich „o Siven in our knowledge of the external world 


Ith are Wron = 
ie OU Ely supposed to be exter jects, the 
1 SHE pposed to be cuu ts, th 


i 
i 
į 
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PRAGI ; 
don of objects. That theory is held by Kumarila, according to Java 
: : = Var x 
order to save the reality of external objects against the Buddhists ue In 
É oin 


so, the Mimàrmsakas denied even the direct perception of knowled 

emphasise that only objects are perceived and not their knowledge y K 
culing the theory of the Mimamsakas, Jayantabhatta says" Fearing E 
alas, have these Vedic-scholars ($rotriyas, i.e., the Mima rmsakas) deve] M. 
such a defeatist mentality?. . . Why do they fear so much? The Buddhig 
who repudiate external objects can be silenced even by the Nyaya-Vaisesiis 
theory that ‘at the time of the cognition of an object, the cognition itself 
not cognized.”’ i 


—JKer.U Vol. XII Nos. 1-2, (Silver Jubilee Special), 1963 pp. 13 


Oberhammer, Gerhard 
EIN BEITRAG ZU DEN VADA-TRADITIONEN INDIENS (A 
DISCUSSION ON THE INDIAN TRADITIONS ABOUT V4D4) i 


In the present article, an effort is made to trace the early history of the 
traditions of vada by comparing some of the early váda-expositions such a; 
Carakasamhita vim. 8, 26-66, Nydyastitras, Prayogasdrah and the exposition of 
the hetuvidya in the Yogacarabhumi] and the Abhidharma-samucceyah. In doing 
so, one finds similarities and dissimilarities, which lead to the conclusion 
that the dialectical doctrines of the oldest time, except those of the Samkhya, 
had a common origin in the sense that they contained more or less the same 
views and the same topics, and that they developed slowly into different 
vüda-traditions. By ‘tradition’ in this context is meant a hypothetical con- 
tinum, which is arrived at by putting ideas and theories of the same 
"internal form" into relation with each other and by establishing thusa 
historical sequence according to the smaller or greater conformity with 
historically more clearly “ascertainable theories of the same type. In the 
course of this article, three such traditions are distinguished : (a) the tradi- 
tion of the JVyayasutras, (b) the tradition of the Yogacara-dialectics and 
(c) the tradition of the ten-membered proof mentioned by Paksilasvamin 
in his commentary on JVyayasutra I, 32. 


(a) The tradition of the Nydyastitras takes its origin from a form af 
vada-doctrine, which seems to be presupposed by Caraka. i. 
vdda-exposition of Caraka itself is already a younger stage D d 
lopment and corresponds roughly to the ‘pre-form’ of Br r 
and fifth Adhydyas of the present JVyayasulras, though it Le 
identical with it. Through a re-arrangement of the set z ie 
lectical topics, this earlier form. was then changed into E 
vada-manual which has been supposed by W. Ruben and DA , ie 

to correspond to the first and fifth Adhyayas of the ^I e 

Sitras. This manual was later enlarged by adding the ue 

Adhyáya or at least parts of it (most probably after INS un 

and later on the third and fourth Adhydyas of the Me 
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p o váda- tradition branches off another one before the 
E the vüda-exposition of Caraka was written. It be- 
time; E nable first in the doctrine of the eight vádadharmah 
comes E the beginning of the Prayogasdrch. This tradition 
ae the vada-doctrines as exposed in the Yogacarabhtimih 
nto those expounded by Asanga in his Abhidharma- 


as i 
develops 1"! 
and later ! 
samuccaya h. 


/ The third dialectical tradition takes its origin in circles other 
() han those in which the other two záda-traditions had arisen. It 
e þe traced to those teachers who had used the tarka-concept 
in connection with the anumdna and must have developed later 
on into the doctrine of the ten-membered proof testified in the 
Nyayabhdsya and the Juktidipika. "This logical tradition seems. 
to have had a certain relation also to the /antrayuktayah 
and to have developed mainly in Samkhya circles. 


In an appendix to this article, it is shown through the analysis of the 
Mayabhdsya on the Npdyastitra 1.1.5, that there must have heen at least 
two \ya@ya-commentaries before the time of Paksilasvamin. Whether the 
authors of these commentaries were commenting only on the old vada- 
manual (first and fifth Adhydyas of the JVyáyasütras) or on the entire Nydya- 
frt? cannot be ascertained. 


—WZKSO Vol. VII, 1963, pp. 63-103 
Pandeya, K. C. 


‘IVA DVAITADARSANAM (PHILOSOPHY OF SAIVA DUALISM) 


The author ha uibs : : ; i 
f tiosophy E S thrown light on the philosophical elements of this 


discussing its historical growth. 


T T. 

a pu dim ef Saivism goes back to Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 
&üpla, Sliema ; ilosophers of Kashmira, like Somananda and Abhinava- 
Ve shown that a without beginning like the Veda. Modern scholars 

E € Vedanta Se een dates from the 2nd century A.D., because 

duas Badarayana this view is rebutted. So far two philo- 
ism have come to light: (1) Pagupata philosophy and 


lês of Saiva 
vaita phi = 
è eee e but we have no text of the Pagupata | 
re 


© fh m those O 
© bag: r India 
s 1an systems of thought. 


are Saiva, Purusa and Maham 


nction the t 
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dwelt at length on the three basic principles of this Philosophy 
cussed its conception of moksa. 


—SS Vol. XVIII Nos. 1-2, 1963 Pp. 14 1 $ 
> PP. 1.95 


and dis 


Pandeya, K. C. 
i SAIVADVAITA-DARSANAM (THE PHILOSOPHY oF 
MONISM) 


Under this philosophy there are four doctrines: Nandikesvara Darsana 
Pratyabhijfia Darśana, Krama Darśana and Kula Dargana — each E 
its independent development and literature. Among them Nandikefyar 7 
is the oldest. Its expounder Nandikesvara is believed to be the teacher; |^ 
Panini. His commentary on the 14 Saiva-sütras is the first work os Saiva j 
monism. The main doctrines of this philosophy are the following: à 


\ 


Siva creates the world by his free power (svdtantryavdda). Siva js J 
monistic (advaitavāda), and the world is a mere appearance ( pratyayaväda). 
Nirguna Brahmanand Saguna I svara both are one. There are 36 elements in 
the world with Sivatattva as the 37th. The influence of this philosophy is 
perceptible in the works of Panini, Patafijali, Bhartrhari, Kaiyata and 
Nagesa. 


Somànanda, the teacher of Abhinavagupta, has presented Saiva- 
dvaita as Pralyabhijgia philosophy. His time is 9th century. After him, 
5 Utpala and Abhinavagupta wrote on it. This doctrine is also known ss | 
: ; svdtantrya-vada, abhasa-vada, samvidadvaita-vada, yatharthapratyaya-vada, kasmy- | 
Saivadoaita-vada, etc. The author has pointed out the differences between J 
this doctrine and other monistic ones. He has also discussed its influence 
on the works of the grammarian Bhartrhari. oy 


— SS Vol. XVIII Nos. 1-2, 1963, pp. 6510 ] 


Pandeya, K. C. OF 
-SAIVADVAITADVAITADARSANAM  (SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 

- DVAITADVAITA) 1 
- — The author has discussed the Dvaitadvaita Lakulhiapifupsts Pr bL 
phy and shown how it influenced the Visistadvaita doctrine of PD" 2 
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pagu (His activity) 


Yoga 
Vidhi 
Duhkhanta (Moksa) 

hor has dealt with all of them and elucidated the difference 
pe Ron cdavada of this philosophy with other similar doctrines. 
petween Bheda —$S Vol. XVIII Nos. 1-2, 1963, pp. 27-64 


= > > 


a, K. G. 
ORY OF ŚABDA-BRAHMA 


Quotations are given from the Rgveda, the Aitareya Brahmana, the Sat- 
akra-urtli, the Mahabharata and the Srimad-bhdgavata, purporting to say í 
^i 3 . . D . 
Am that speech is Brahma or that it is the first to be manifested and is the 


Y source of all created things. The author is ot the opinion that the seers \ 
| { helieved the word to be possessed of an unlimited power and, therefore, it Y 
| fas been identified. with Brahma or the Supreme Spirit. t; 
E © —RBha. No. VI Pt. 2, pp. 102-4 : 


| Paradkar, M. D. 
| SIMILES IN VIJNANABHIKSU’S YOGA-SARA-SANGRAHA 


Upamds are of immense help in elucidating abstruse matters in the 


sasira and go a long way in bringing such matters within the reach of a 
general reader. 


| b Vijfanabhiksu's contributions to the Sarhkhya and the Yoga have 
. "accepted to be very valuable. The Yogasdra-sangraha is a very useful 
manual on the 566 castra, nt 


cu work, Vijtianabhiksu has explained his points of view with the — 
an manifold similes, But he was not primarily interested in 


h VR : 
them. and itis quite natural that he is regardless of the form in exp 


xw 


i —OT Vol. VII Nos. 1-2, January-April 

as Sanathananda, UOS 
R SPIRITUAL 
Ka 


Swami 


HERITAGE 
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Sreyas as Vidya, and Preyas as Avidyā. As Naciketa prefers the former 

latter, he leaves no doubt, if there was any at all, in his teacher’s din 

he was the fittest aspirant for Pará-vidyà, the highest knowledge by 
the Imperishable Reality is realised. 

—BRMIC Vol. XIV No. 10, October 1963, PP. 369.77 

z No. 11, November 1963, pp. 405-14. 

No. 12, December 1963, pp. 441.7 


tom, 
d that 
Which 


Ray, S. N. 
SURYA UPASANA KA ADI PAURANIKA SVARÜPA (PAURANIC 
FORM OF SUN-WORSHIP) : 


Sun-worship of the Vedic origin is also found in the Vayu, Brahmanda 
d Visnu and Matsya Puranas. But they do not refer to the worship of the ean 
in the form of image installed in the temples. However, in the Vayu and 
Malisya Purünas, the images of the Sun are mentioned. In the 93rd and 94th 
chapters of Matsya Purana, many fasts, pertaining to Sun-worship as well 
as worship of the nine planets, are described, but there is complete silence 
about the Maga purohita associated with Sun-worship. Thus, it is doubtful 
whether these purohitas played any part in the evolution of this form of the 


5 Sun cult. 

$ —BS Vol. VIII No. 2, April 1963, pp. 27-37 

i i Rocher, Ludo 

; BHAGAVADGITA 2.20 AND KATHOPANISAD 2.18, A NEW INTER- 
PRETATION 


Discarding a number of interpretations on the Bhagavadgita 2.20, 
the author puts forth his own and argues that he does not consider bhiitd 
to be the verb of a subordinate clause as against bhavita which would be the 
main verb. In his opinion, it is imperative to take both verbal forms â 
co-ordinated, such being required by the presence of the conjunction v4: | 
He thinks that the author wanted to say that the Giman is not something | 
bhutvd, 1.e., not something ‘haying been’. Bhutvd expressing bhula, the | 
past’, isan excellent counterpart of bhovita denoting bhavisyat, ‘the ie! 
To render the idea more freely, the existence of the diman neither has A 
end nor a beginning. It seems to him that the author of Bhagavadgil4 ss 


j^ o hnr | 

eady poetically expressed what would later on be covered by two tee is 
means that 1t 

ot being 

he 


pack 
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ay Sudha is à work belonging to the Madhva School of Vedanta 
Nyasa ticschool. Nydya-Sudhda, the subject matter of the present 
which is gouels E s the well-known JVyaya-Sudhá of the Pürva-Mima- 
study ÍS one is a commentary by Bhatta Somesvara on Kumirila’s 
sa school whi The present work isa commentary named JVyaya-Sudhá, 
de by Jayatirtha on Anuvyükhydna (a commentary on 
E Madhva). .Vyáya-Sudhá is Jayatirtha’s magnum opus. The study : 
E esl numbers of the Journal; it started with December issue, 
m "n in 1958. In one of his previous articles of the series (Sep- 
oe 1959), the writer maintained that in Nydya-Sudhd, philosophical, 
logical and argumentative forces in favour of doaita (theory of dualism) 
have been consolidated and marshalled ina methodical, controversial and i 
constructive way that is unique and unparalleled in the history of India’s \ 
philosophical evolution. \ 


The present article is concerned with the controversy regarding bond- 
age, transmigration, avidyd and salvation between the two schools, namely, 


those of Sankara and Madhva. : The latter school gives arguments to refute 
the stand of the former. 


—IPC Vol. VIII No: 3, September- December 1963, pp. 125-35 


Sastri, I. C. 


KASMIRA KĪ $ 


AIVA PARAMPARA (THE SAIVA TRADITION OF  — 
KASHMIR) uis 


The oldest reli 
the same position i 
€ has written co 


gion of Kashmir is Saivism. Abhinavagupta occ 
n the Saiva tradition as Sankaracarya does in Vedé 
ta philosoph ur on almost all the authentic Saiv 
b divided anne 2 called irika, because accor ing to it, the whole. 
' three primeval substances—Saiua, Pagu and Pa 

Saiy 
ins 


is Ses aed 
eon ets the 25 tativas of the Sarhkhya 
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The practice of Saivism is in fullest accord with the Kundalin, 
E y à 
other systems of Yoga. In one word, we can callit a perfect ph n 
life in all its fulness and completeness. 


X — Sam. Vol. V No. il. 1963, pp. 4] 44 


ilosophy of 


Schmithausen, L. 

VORSGELUNGSFREIE UND VORSTELLENDE WAHRNEHMUNG 
BEI SALIKANATHA (UNIMAGINARY PERCEPTION IN $ALIK. 
NATHA) 

In Salikanátha of Prabhakara school of Mimatiisa we find a clear ang 
detailed description of the centra] theory of non-conceptual (nirvikalpako) 
and conceptual (savikalpaka) perception, which shows a close similarity 
with the theory of Kumarila. This is astonishing inasmuch as the ontologi- 
cal basis of the Prabhakara-Mimamsa does not correspond to that of 
Kumarila, but to that of the Nyaya, and we, therefore, would expect a 
connection with the Nyaya. And in fact Salikanàtha does not seem to have 
taken this theory directly from Kumarila, but through the Nyàya. 
Actually we find this theory in Vacaspati and Sridhara too, and Vacaspati 
expressly refers to his teacher Trilocana. ‘Trilocana seems to have 
started a dependance of the Nyaya on the Mimarhsa school of Kumarila, 
especially with regard to the transformation of the theory of the conceptual 
and non-conceptual perception according to Kumarila. 


—W2ZKSO Band VII, 1963, pp. 104-15 


Schneider, Ulrich 


: DIE KOMPOSITION DER AITAREYA-UPANISAD (THE COMPOSI- 
: TION OF AITAREYA-UPANISAD 


The contents of the first three adhyayas are clear. The first deals um 
cosmogony with aman as creator. The second contains three-fold birth 
of Giman and the third describes the character of aman. 


= 5 7 5 reation 
The first adhydya closes with the origin of man in the history of creatio 


itself. Herewith the theme of the second adhyáya is introduced. m 
further births of the &iman are discussed and then the author gone 3 
that the second adhyaya is a later and significant continuation of the ™ 
adhyaya, the connecting link being the birth of a£man. 


The second adhyaya, which is dominated by the theme 
with the mukti teachings. This association helps in linking 
adhyaya. Here the main aspect is not of the birth of dtman th 
but of its mukti. If we compare the end of both adhyayas, We ig Jtimately 
nature of Giman is recognised as prajgidna and this prajnan4 1 24 diffe 
identical with Brahman. So Praj;iána-átman can hardly be anything 
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E Ji 
- pill» REL adhyaya, we have diman-Brahman theory. . 
ukti means going to heavenly world, there is an 
a simple way of thinking. It is difficult to say 
f other philosophical teachings in the third 


jfiuenco re is any 
ther that five elements are named there. We, 


however, 


is clear, wae 5 
ahyaya- PM that they point out to Samkhya or to pre-Samkhya 
therefore: pd Buddhism, for Buddhism presumes only four elements. 

sor tO 
state prior —IIJ Vol. VII No. 1, 1963, pp. 58-69 


lo i INDIAN THOUGHT 
NATURE. OF THE SOUL IN INDIA! 

According to the Mim 
hich is the same as intelligence. 


arnsa system, the self is of the nature of con- 


sciousness, W 
The Buddhists consider the self to be a continuation of casual series, 

but, according to the Advaitavada, it is a foundational principle, which 
3 


can be intimatively preceived. 


The self cannot be an aggregate of the body, sense organs, mind, 
intellect and sensation. The sense organs, the mind and the intellect, are 
merely instruments used by the self, which is distinct from them. The idea 
ofthe causal series of cognition making up the soul, places greater emphasis 
on the sense organs. Hence the Buddhistic view is untenable. 


Ramanuja makes the self an aspect or element of the Deity. But any 
as . . . 
pect or element of something other than itself can have neither per- 
sonality nor freedom. 


Th 3 : : : : : 
by des self or soul is consciousness, intelligence. It remains unaffected 
mpact of the evolutes of Prakrti. 


p ee and Prakasatman accept the pratibimbavdda, according 

the abhiisanaida ee of consciousness is a reflection. Suresvara accepts 

10 the original ce, ing to which the self is a reflection which is similar 

stence of ; ifferent from it. It is unreal in the sense that it has 
its own. 


The Va 


iSesikag EON ; : : 
"ature, sing 3 hold that the individual soul is not intelligent by 


i e no i s ; 
Intelligence is found in the state of deep sleep. 


ho exi 


&cordin 
% 8 to t à z à "e : 
long as ip © 19 the Advaita Vedanta philosophy, the soul is infinite, but 


B 
diy 


id ite, Tis : EE ; rd 
ua] Sou]. connection with intellect makes it appear as the in- 


lake Xt 1$ imagi 6 EE 7 ub. 
nto be pas, Smed to be associated with intellect and the like, itis — 
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Pure bliss, experiencing and eternality appear to be the pr 
consciousness. Pure consciousness is always self-revealing ; 
of the Absolute is said to arrive at an intuition of the Absolute ate Ver 
goes through an uninterrupted meditation. : Th 


—JBV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), j 
January 1963, Pp. 196 l 


Shrivastava, S. N. L. 
THE RAPPROCHEMENT OF EASTERN AND WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHIES 

We have divided the world into East and West, but the contrast iş 
not one which affects philosophy. As distinguished from religion, culture 
social behaviour, style of living, forms of government, etc., philosophy M 
not been different in the East from what it has been in the West. An appre- 
ciable degree of kinship exists between the philosophy of Rāmānuja and 


vadi Buddhists, between the monadology of Leibnitz and the doctrine of 
Nigodas of the Jainas, between spiritual pluralism of McTaggart and the 
Samkhya philosophies and so on. According to Frederic Speigelberg, 
there is a great deal of similarity between Heidegeer's existentialism and 
i certain aspects of Indian thought as represented in $ri Aurobindo. 


The Easterner's insistence on intuition or realization of Truth doc 
not mean that he advocates abjuring reason. On the other hand, manana, 
which is rational reflection, is given its full due. 


The possibility of the emergence of a world philosophy can be ruled 
out ab initio. Philosophical diversity will always remain and we canno: 
talk of a combination of Western and Eastern philosophies. There are 
3 many philosophies on both sides and philosophy is an on-going, forward: 
n moving proces. What is required is an ever increasing impact of pcm 
philosophy on the Western and vice versa. A deeper study of each jus 
thought will bring into clearer relief the similarities that exist qetwee! 


. them. » 
= -4 
—AP Vol. XXXIV No. 8, pp. 346-52; No. 9, pP: 3% 
Sinha, A. K. 8 
THE NATURE OF GOD ACCORDING OT SANKARA AND ™ 
BRADLEY 


ii 
: : : pit edm an emp! 
According to Sankara, Iévara is the determinate Brahman, der 


n 
cal being. He is Brahman conditioned by Maa. Through P Duc 
standing of the nature of Igvara, one discovers Igvara to be a? um 
only. With the apprehension of the true nature of the ae nd ev 
apparent nature of the Jiva, the world and Isvara is destroyed ? 


thing is apprehended as pure identity. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 25 
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1e products of Maya, but Igvara is bound only 

t of maya. [gvara, therefore, is omnipotent, omniscient 
jiva aspec nd perfect. Jivas, on the other hand, are ignorant, 
: E Jivas and I¢vara have only apparent reality so 
‘ned, but in their ultimate essence they are 


REL. ( 


5 re th 
ara and Jiva a! 
svara ar 
goth Í 


pect is conce! 


e the existence of Igvara, Sankara advances cosmological, 


y . 
ee l and theological arguments. 


seleological, mora 

Aie to Bradley, we cannot reconcile the idea of God with the 
| i s Absolute, for in that case the former becomes a separate 
| me M latter. The undifferentiated reality cannot contain separate 
dor elf, Personal God is, therefore, only an appearance within i 


reality within its | : s 
| appears into the Absolute and with Him religion too. 


ality and He dis 


Both Sankara and Bradley give a very high position to religious ex- 
perience in the process of knowing the ultimate reality. But Bradley 
maintains that religion is higher than philosophy. According to Sankara, 
lowever, intellectual understanding of the nature of reality is superior to 
unteflective faith. According to Bradley, God is a finite personality which 
| en never become identical with the Absolute at any stage of his existence. 
In Sankara’s view there is identity of the being of I¢vara with the being of 
Brahman. 


Saiikara’s viewpoint about the nature of God is superior to that of 


Br WI Cr ; : : 
e with regard to the former’s greater emphasis on metaphysics than 
on religion, : 


i —IPC Nol. VIII No. 3, September-December 1963, pp. 167-77 


S Tan M. V. ; 
dE “ITRL THE MOTHER : 


Sàvitrj. q 
Within m rou heroine of Hindu mythology, has achieved, 
| nosis and her ud nr transformation of consciousness im the supreme 

has dom ‘and and siddhi are symbolically revealed by nature. 

lowly S herself as the “Divine Spirits Power’, pard-prekrtt. 

and irresistibly, the Gnosis interpenetrates her environ- . 

pen envelopes her. Gnostic prakrü forms the con- 

rom her to ae personality and the outer world. Light and : 

he lost. around and to all mortals, even the petty, th e 


hi 7 
is 1, 28 of Sāvitrī 
x cb This legend s 
the; 


Ties — 
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To live in the psychic consciousness of complete consecration ._ 
surrender to the Divine Love and Light is to enter the Path of God En 
state of perfection in the Path of God is embodied by Savitri, the Moth 

€ 


—Ado, Vol. XX No. 1, pp. 31-42; No, 9. pp 253 
3 D 3 8 | 


W 


eT rre riri n Rr wr toi bere iei pin 


Sprochoff, J. F. E, 
DIF IDEE DER JIVANMUKTI IN DEN SPATEN UPANISADS (ry. | 
IDEA OF JIVANMUKTI IN THE LATER UPANISADS) A 


The terms javanmukta and jwanmukti are found in the Muktika Upani P 
of the Vedanta school. According to S. Dasgupta and P. Deussen i 
the only Upanisad containing the term jizanmukta. But S. G. S. Sadhah 
says that these terms also occur in Sãmänyavedänta and Yoga Upanisa dm 
These words are also found in the Upanisads of the Vaisnavas and n. | 


Saktas. 


Muktika Upanisad, as other minor Upanisads, contains theory of Jvan 
mukti. Jivanmukti, here, is closely connected with videhamukti. On the othe 
hand, salvation after death receives a greater degree of identification with 
the Absolute. The study of Muktika Upaniscd leads to knowledge and pas: f 
sionlessness—two main pre-conditions for salvation. One who puts these f 
techniques in practice and really knows the Brahman is a j;vanmukta. : | 

In some other Upanisads, yoga takes place of vatrdgya. Jydna and I 
Joga are related as karana and karya. Yoga is more important even than 
Jnana. It frees us from everything. Freedom is a state when all bonds of | 
the world are un-knotted and this state leads to Javanmukti. E 


Samadhi is the most important part of yoga. It leads to disappearance E 
of sense-experiences. Another medium, besides, is mano-naga. One cannot | 
lead to the goal without the other, according to the Annafurmá and Yoga- E 
vasistha Upanisads. n 


The relationship of jzvanmukta with the world is described in diverse 
— ways. On one side, the world continues to exist objectively, but on - 3 
other side, it does not exist subjectively. For the jsvanmuk(a, his own Pa 
and, as a matter of fact, other worldly things, do not exist. He r uta | 
indifferent towards the ways of the world. The divine centre within am 
f controls his activities. 


According to Hayagriva Upanisad, knowledge of certain mantras i 


nmukti. Sometimes such mantras appear to be senseless: ix 
ic exercises also help in attaining javanmukti. Dem 
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er, Prise KAMALASILA’S (ON THE WAY OF PRESEN- 
KAMALASILA) 


ontribution to the regaining of the philosophical thought 
n Dinnaga and Dharmakirti. By comparing the quo- 


1, Another result of this investigation has been the fact that 
Kamalagila has used sources which are not identical 
with the Myáyavarttikam, but which have been used by the author of the 
Müyavürttikam too. Regarding the relation between Uddyotakara and 
Bhavivikta, a strong connection can be assumed and confirming the re- 
warch of G. Oberhammer (cf. his article: “On the sources in Jayanta 
Bhatta and Uddyotakara’, Vol. VI of this Journal, p. 133) the date of 
Bhavivikta can be fixed in ca. 520-580. 


—W2ZKSO Band VII, 1963, pp.” 116-50 


jable in genera 
in different cases, 


Taimini, I. K. (ass 


THE CONCEPT OF DAKSINAMÜRTI — 


The author points out that according to Hindu scriptures God and the 
Guru are one and the same and the disciple should, under no cir- 
cumstances, imagine that they are different. He refers to Yoga-siitra (1.26), 


ccording to which God (Iévara) being unconditioned by time, is the 
tacher even of the Ancients. 


* m oo Deity in His function of a Teacher has been symbolized 
E ithe moro as Daksinamürti. The clue to the name is found .— 
OOo Cadd thats eee pantsad where it is stated that Daksina stands for - 
[> Date ae ee a us which enables us to perceive truth directly. 
| Mésentation of fen eem Bee ae of buddhi, the : li 
Em ean n of Divine Consciousness within us 
ise and become aware of spiritual truths, E 
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Upadhyaya, A. P. 
GITASASTRA KA CARAMA LAKSYA (THE AIM OF THE GT 
; 4 


The author has shown that the main object of the Gig is © 
salvation through Karma-yoga. One objective to this can be on the 
that salvation comes from the cessation of karmas; knowledge puts a 
to the karma; karma can never destroy karma; hence salvation ig Not p 
through karma. But when the karmayogin gives up the sense of ego 
attachment and surrenders his karmas to God, his karmas attain th 
of füaüna and leads to salvation. 


—Pra. Vol. VIII(2), March 1963, pp, 113.39 
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Varadachari, V. 
VYOMAVATI, NYAYAKANDALI AND KIRANAVALI (RELATIVE 
PRIORITY AMONG THESE WORKS) 


The Vyomavaiz of Vyomasivacarya, the JVyayakandal; of Sridhara, the 
Kiranqval; of Udayana and the Lyldvaty of Srivatsa are the commentaries 
on the Padarthadharma samgraha of Pragastapada which is an independent 
treatise on the Vaisesika system. Out of these four commentaries, the last 
is not extant. 


A comparison of the thought-contents of the passages in these three 
commentaries reveals the fact that Sridhara had Vyomavat; before him when 
he wrote JVyayakandal;, and the Vyomavat; and the Nydyakandal; were avail- 
able to Udayana when he wrote the Kiranával;. 


In the last part of the article, the author discusses the dates of the 
authors and their works. Vyomaśiva is said to. have lived about 950 A.D. 
Sridhara gives 991 A.D. as the date of the composition of the ANyáyakandali. 
The date of the composition of the Kiranaval; is given by Udayana as 984 
A.D. Udayana’s date must be about 1050 A.D. The Kirandvali must 
have been composed about 1060 A.D. 


—ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 1687 


Varadachari, K. C. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION AND SPIRITUALITY 


D . . D . . H Li t 1 ivi ualism. 
Society is one with religion in so far as it resists the lower ne me | 
z T : ə 5 : OA o i Nels i 
It is also its opposite, as it resists the higher individualism 25." of reli- 
* . . . 1 i n a 
psychologists of religion are confronted with an asocial co ] 
: n d d iL D Plast. j 
gious experience as wellas an anti-individual super-terrestr ss of him | 


this leads to the question—what is man, who seeks meaningfulne 
self and his being in this world or in himself. ioe 4 
TRE ern 2 E existent 
Upanisadic psychology bas analysed the basic levels of he supramel” Í 
into (1) the physiological, (2) the vital, (3) the mental.. (a) ee are 
tal, (5) the transcosmic and (6) the absolutely transcendent. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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man personality according to the Upanisads, the first 


: u : Be EN 
dimensions 9r E ono to tamasika, rájasika and sdttvika levels. The fourth 
: ree of which € hich almost abolishes the mental individual. It 


i rowledge In contrast to it, the other levels of our existence, 
real kr 2 TEE : à 

; is called rea are ignorance. It makes one enter into the cosmic conscious- 
t d » . * . K 
mental, ©”? hool of yoga-psychology considers it necessary to give up the 


e SC. 5 
ness. ms and physical levels. Another school believes that we can 
vill [^ " . . " 
mental, c the cosmic and transcosmic even in this body. A third school 
jenc 
experien 


holds that vijňäna can transform ignorance itself and make this congregate 
tie and full of divine cosmic being. 
im 


The further transcendent development of the cosmic consciousness is 
called dnandamaya-ko$ a. This is the Self beyond which we cannot go. This 
is the true Self which can discard its body without any loss to its own 


enjoyment or being. 


The absolutely transcendent state is utterly formless and nameless. 
This entails a loss of allexperience, including religious experience, and also 
atechnique of realising the fullness of each lower level in the higher one. 
This technique brings about liberation and not annihilation. 


We require a new psychology based on the recognition of these dimen- 
sions of personality, a psychology which recognises the continuity of the 
physical-vital-mental with the cosmic and the supracosmic. 

—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 


January 1963, pp. 152-63 


Yamasaki, Tsugihiko 


THE CONCEPTION IMA TMAMSA 
aen N OF SVATAHPRAM ^4 IN B MTM 
LOKAVARTTIKA AHPRAMANYA IN THE ET Nas 


| In this arti i à i 

support of EE the author discusses Kumārila Bhatta’s arguments in 
| Sma. É 2. pe ri 
(adora sy. CHA aman 26 theory as propounded in the S/okavarttika 


The 
conclusion 
by mea der 


ived by the author is, that cognition is produced — 


i ns of the ; s 
| 3 S nothing Dat o the sense and the object. Its being produced 
3 ME individua] ns as intuition. Intuition reveals the pure object 


: M E in Judgment of discrimination. "There is pO 
o an € revelation otn zT e Kumarila, between the rise of cognition - 
“ton Ming else in ite eal object. Thus cognition is notonly independent 
ini erefore, so ie SRE but also it is independent in its oper: 
1 cannot " 5 as discrepancies in its cause are not d er 
erroneous. All cognitions possess self-validity. — 


HBS Vol. XI No; 1, January 1963, 


e : 
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Bapat, P. V. 
SLIPADA (ELEPHANTIASIS) AND A REMEDY FOUND IN A PALI 
COMMENTARY 


The Sdmanta-pasadika, a commentary on the Vinaya in Pali gives a very 
interesting comment on the term Sz;pad; (Sl;pad; in Sanskrit), Tt says ud 
a person, suffering from it, should not be admitted to the life of a Buddhist 
recluse. But it adds that in the preliminary stages this disease ig curable 
and when thus cured of his deformity, a person can be admitted to the 
order. 


This is a well-known disease even now in India and Ayurveda texts 
have described it and suggested medicines for it. The method given by 
the Pali commentator is slightly different from those given by the Ayur- 
veda texts. The Pali commentator says ‘Put a poultice-bandage (upanaha) 
for sudation around the leg, and put it in a watery pit. Fill that pit with 
watery sand.’ This remedy seems to’ be reasonably effective, as it has all 
the characteristics of fomentation, sudation, unctuousness and saltishness 
that have been recommended in Ayurveda. 

—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 196-200 


Das, Harish Chandra 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE DOMS OF BARBARIA (A VILLAGE 
IN NORTH BALASORE) 


Food quest is the central theme in the life of the Doms. They get ther 
living mainly from basket-making and playing on drums and partly from 
fishing and agriculture, in which they are indifferent and, so to say, 1 
efficient. . 


They are specialists in bamboo-craft and manufacture of baskets, " 
which a great dealof cooperation between men and women of the ROM 
is necessary. In the organisation of band-party and drum-beatn&: 
find a clear-cut division of labour and organised leadership. 


. evel. 
They have not yet been able to use much above the subsistenc not 
They do not have plenty to store for the future, but they generally 
face famine conditions, 


T ; family 
Rice and fish form their staple food; daily expenditure in * 


spen 
containing of three adult members is about Rs. 3/-, They have e 
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4 pos! hes, but a woman has to manage the whole year with a 
E. nt on E M with one dhoti, two napkins and one half-shirt. 
Se of sarees a tem of their expenditure. 


ir 0 ‘her i 
pm js another 1 
Jl 
ia] occa 
Special 


peet these expens 


sions necessitate a considerably larger expenditure. To 
es they run into debt and pay as much as 25% interest. 


__OHRF Vol. XI No. 4, 1963, pp. 260-65 


p E WARZE MAGIE BEI DEN BHILS VON ZENTRAL- 
ae P WHITE AND BLACK MAGIC AMONG THE BHILS OF 
ANTRAL INDIA) 
According to the Bhils, men lived in heavenly conditions at the begin- ; 
ning of the history. They knew neither sickness nor suffering nor death. 
They were happy and worshipped the Highest Being. Gradually a change 
came. The evil came in the form of the ancient witch and with it came 
disease, misery and finally death. The witch and her followers are the re- 
presentatives of the black magic, which harms men. In order to resist 
ihis evil, God created the ancient Barwo, whom He equipped with extra- 
ordinary magic powers. When he was defeated and killed, his pupils were 
still uninitiated into the order. God, therefore, created the protecting spirits 
for them and increased their powers by means of magical instruments. 
Thus Barwos are the representatives of the white magic, which resists the 
black one, White magic came into being through God’s injunction, so 
itis a part of religion. Black magic aims at winning over the superterres- 
trial, gods and spirits, in order to use them according to its plans to harm 
Em White magic is directed by the superterrestrial and the spirits to 
“st the evil and to assure the welfare of men. 


The vi : oa 6 : 
a ud ae of Bhils about religion and white and black magic are not 
bititive & i Something has been found among many other Indian 
elc, oks—Gonds, Korkus, Korwas, Oraons, Mundas and Lepchas, 


m ` — ZE Band 88 Heft 1, 1963, pp. 116-20 
l AN V 

RKMAT o EDICINE IN ARABIAN TREATISES: FIRDAUSU'L 
F ALI B. RABBAN-AL-TABARI 


Rh n the last d; 
Teletted to four oan of the last part of the Firdauswl Hikmat, Ali has 
uon Ndian books from which he has summarised the Indian 
| Aan go These are (a) Caraka, (b) Sugruta, (c) Nidana, and 


= ; Discourse IV, Part VII—the portion of the book ; 
ystems of medicines are translated into Germany an 


lya c OY Alfred S; ; 
VA, Spitaler in ES o of this translation is g 


CC-0. In Public D: 
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Mayerhof disagrees with the opinion of Siddiqi that ar-R 
medicine at Ray with Ali-Ibn Rabban. The extraordinary 
Razi in Indian systems of medicine is well-known. According to 
it is only through Ali's work studied by Razi, that the latter m 
to be a student of Ali. 


Interest g 
Mayerho 


ay be Saic 


Spitaler identified some Sanskrit terms in the said work and Pointed E 
out many mistakes of the translation. r 


The existence of this treatise of the 9th century with a section on Indian 1 
systems of medicine should lead the historians of Medicine to make a serie E. 
ous effort to search for source-material lost in India, but stil] available in. — 
other parts of Asia and Euorpe. 


An English translation of this precious and early synopsis of Indian _ 
systems in Arabic has been prepared by the Department of History of Medi- 
cine, Osmania Medical College. 


—BDHM Vol. I No. 1, January 1963, pp. 26-31 


Joshi, Kedar Datt 

BHARATIYA JYOTISSASTRA KA GANITA VIJAANA (THE 
| MATHEMATICS OF INDIAN ASTROLOGY) 

P The Indian astrology is divided into three skandhas or parts called 


siddhanta, samhita and herd. The first is sub-divided into many parts, one 
of which is mathematics. 


Mathematics is of two categories—vyakta and auyakts corresponding 
to the treatment of arithmetical and algebraical numbers. 


In a mantra of the Yajurveda, “Eka ca me tisras ca me; there is a reference 
to what is called calculus. From another mantra of the Rgveda, we oe 

gather the knowledge of the circumference of a circle being of 360° ™ 
_ trigonometry and geometry. E 


—It'is clear from the Lilavat; of BRaskara that the formulae for oe 

t the summation of numbers, squares and cubes were known a E 
ns before the 10th century, From the 17th century, the mate " 4 
edge of the Indians began to decline and it is high-time to revit p 


—Pra. Vol. VIII(2), March 1963, pp. 177 : 
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s and tw 
mentione 
—BDHM Vol. I No. 1, January 1963, pp. 19-22 


a o Kannada manuscripts is given. The names 
i ganuscrip d in most of the manuscripts. 


me authors are 


[5 LK. Krishna : 
Mee ORIFICE AND ITS LITHOGRAPHIC VESTIGE AT 
qe SAT DA, ANDHRA PRADESH 


t in the Vedic India, Satz sacrifice was discouraged. 
is also entirely silent about it. But there is ample evidence for 

: Manus * ary and epigraphical—in the 2nd-3rd century A.D. To start 
E 1 p Be an rite was confined to kings and nobles. The queens 
Es entering fire to being the captives of the conquerors who often 


}  reaked vengeance on them. 


It appears tha 


; At Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh a lime-stone sculpture has 
1 teen discovered, where a lady is meticulously portrayed as committing 
E Sat; at a burning ghat of the Iksvaku period. The entire picture is simple 
| and in the realistic mode of lithography. \ 

The memorial stones of Satis show that this practice continued up to 
1453 A.D. and the evidences of Satz during Vijyanagar period are in plenty. 
In 1795, however, Colebrooke found that instances of the widow sacrifices 
Were rare and the Satz sacrifice was declared illegal in 1829. 


—OHR7 Vol. XI No. 4, 1963, pp. 201-5 


y A NOTE ON AN UNNOTICED SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPT CALLED 
ATURVEDABD HISARA d 


8 d um is a paper manuscript in Devanagart, 10 2 [Be 
bomb qme i vires in Sanskrit. The condition of the manust 
Works, DER Sra compilation from various ancient and 
lünts G ary in Sanskrit is also given. Caraka, Suśruta, ' 

si nd Jejjata are quoted. : RIDE 


Sayadasa a; 


| Paed 
led: inc 
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Peiris, William 
AYURVEDA: ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The term Ayurveda means either ‘a science in the know 
which life exists or which helps man to enjoy a longer life; 


ledge op 


Ancient Indians claimed to have derived their knowledge of À 
from gods through direct revelation.- The author gives a list of the 
who propounded this science in ancient times. This science h 
divided into eight branches. 


yurveda 
Acàryas 
as been 


Caraka and Susruta are the highest authorities on the Subject, whos 

5 4 » Whose 

dates cannot be determined. But the Atharvaveda contains the rudiments 
of this science and should be regarded as the first book of Ayurveda 


The rudiments of embryology, midwifery, paediatrics and sanitation 
were formulated in the age of the Vedas and the Brahmanas. 


Surgery was widely practised in ancient India. A kind of anaesthetic 
was also used. We also find descriptions of various surgical instruments, 
Before practical surgery, scholars learnt anatomy. The mode of opera- 
tion, described in Sugruta-Samhitd, does not compare unfavourably in most 

“instances with modern methods of ophthalmic surgery. 


To Sugruta is attributed the discovery of plastic surgery. One German 
surgeon is quoted saying, ‘the whole plastic surgery in Europe took a new 
flight when these cunning devices of Indian workmen became known to 
us.” 


Religious prejudices against touching a dead body were responsible 
for the decline of Ayurveda in general and surgery in particular. 


—CT Vol. XII No. 1, January 1963, pp. 22-74 


Raja, K. Kunjunni 
ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICS IN KERALA (AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE LITERATURE) 


There has been a long and continuous period of creative and a 
work in the history of astronomy and mathematics in Kerala and y: 
achievements in this field are of great significance. The legendary d 
nomer Vararuci is supposed to have introduced this science to Kerala. T 
Vararucivakya gives the positions of the moon for each day of a cycle 0 
days. 


al calcul 


Haridatta introduced the Parahita system of astronomic ections 
T 


tions in the land, He also introduced in Aryabhata’s system ee 
known as sakabda-sammskara or b;jasamskara. 


Samkaranarayana made direct observations of a solar € 
informed his patron about his findings, as a result of whic 
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ularised in Kerala. There was an observatory at 
er the charge of this astronomer. 


hree centuries after Sankaranarayana, Kerala does not 


- about t : : oe 
For ab duced any outstanding astronomer or mathematician. 


have pro 
kara, who possibly belonged to Kerala, quotes several 
Jayadeva explaining the cyclic method of solving indeter- 
f the type Nx?-- 1 2 Y?. 


seem to 


Udayadiva 
verses from one 
minate equations o 
Govindabhatta (1237-95 A.D.) is reported to have been a very famous 


astrologer of his time. 


Madhava of Samgamagrama (1340-1425 A.D.) was a well-known 
authority on spherical astronomy and mathematics and is often referred to 
in the Golad;pika. In his Venvdroha, he gives a date, equivalent to 1400 A.D. 
asa basic limit for the calculation of the exact position of the Sun. In this 
work, he also deals with an accurate method of calculating the exact posi- 
tions of the moon. Madhava is well-known as the deducer of the equation 
Sin (A+B) = Sin Ax Cos B + Cos AxSin B and is said to be thefirst 


sholar to calculate correctly the volume of m on the basis of an infinite 
series, 


Paramesvara of Vatasseri (1360-1445 A.D.), the famous founder of the 
Dreganita system of astronomy, is the most outstanding astronomer and 
mathematician of Kerala. He has made necessary corrections in the 
P arahita system of Haridatta after the careful observation of eclipses, etc., 
ae ` e period of 55 years. The main contribution of his Drgganita 
Hs BITE p of the astronomical constants, tables of Sines, etc. 
Celine Re Ter at great length the great gnomon, shadow and 
D of Arnillary : ie olad; pik (another work), deals with the construction 
3 of measuring nee the apparent and true motions of planets, methods 

m Circumference of the earth, etc. 
wher oe Somayajin 

Meridian, ae ee 

€, decl 


ald ee ete, His Grah 
comical constant 


of Kellaür (1443-1543 A.D.), in his Tantra- 
th fixing of the gnomon and the calculation of 
ension, the eclipses, the elevation of the horn 
aņanirnaya deals with the necessity of correcting 
S through observation. 


The : 

period E 

d @ Was dane Paramesvara’s Dygsganita and Nilakantha's 

ifabhany (1475.1 

the 5 

2 "ationale an r8Sanita system, Sankara Variar (1500-60 A.D.) 

DA ara TT. The ae of the theorems and formulae of the Zilava 

Haee of Mahisamañgalam (1 
astronomy can. 
ldgiorHernéagli 
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texts. Jyesthadeva (1500-1600 A.D.) gave the rationale and T ; 
derivation of all theorems and formulae then in use among a of 
Acyuta Pisarati of Trkkantiyür points out, in his Ra sigolasphutan,ti, n 3 
measurements of longitude and latitude are to be made along the am all 13 
and the perpendicular to the ecliptic, respectively. Putumana Some E 
in his Karagapaddhati, explains the Kuttakara method, the derivation ae 1 
value of v, the sines of angles and the positions of the planets, "a 


There was a lull in the activities of Kerala mathematicians afte, | 

the times of Sathkaravarman of Katattanad (1800-38 A.D.), whom C, M 1 
Whish described as ‘a very intelligent man’ and ‘acute mathematician’ a 
—Br. V Vol. XXVII Pts. 1-4, 1963, pp. 118.67 $ 


Rizvi, Sayyid Samad Hussain ; 
GHURRAT-U&, ZIJAT OR KARANA TILAKA: A UNIQUE AND : 
UNKNOWN BOOK. OF AL-BERUNI 


- This is a commentary on Ghurrat-uz-Zijat, article by article, arranged 
i under five headings : (a) correction of the manuscript, (b) translation of the | 
4 technical terms, (c) elaboration of the principle, (4) explanation of the text 
i and (e) additional examples where no classification is required under any | 
of these heads. The methodology is as follows: | 


The meeting of Sultan Mahmud with Khan Yousuf took place on 
Thursday 27 Safar 416 A.H., 25 Naisan, 1326 Roman, Ram 21 Urdibihish- 
tmah 294 Yazdijird, 29th tithi of Vaisakha 947 Sakakala. ^ Actually this : 
|  . example is given for 27 Jestha 947 Sakakala. The commentary has dis- | 
cussed methods of finding the dates of different eras mentioned therein with | 

the help of the given data. 


The article is to be continued. 


—IC Vol. XXXVII No. 3, 1963, pp. 167-87; No. 4, 1963, pP: 203-46 


Tripathi, Maya Prasad 

SURVEY AND CARTOGRAPHY IN ANCIENT INDIA 
the survey and 
d Mohenj 


"phe Vedis were the earliest necessity and impetus t 
raphy of India. It is certain that the Harappa an 

| dic Aryans knew very well the method mi. 
here must have been only a small. hiatus betw 2 
ve Vedis and those of the Hara 
ere is also a close similarity bet"? 
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ds and processes. Raioz says that modern division of a 
ic ms P. is due to the duodecimal system of the Babylonians. 
circle in 360 aa division of a circle into twelve parts was known earlier 

‘n India 
But in 


than the Rgveda. 
roved beyond doubt that some sort of architecture, plan, 
He ring existed in the Rgvedic times. 


E pe 


It has been 
painting and : E 
Satapatha Bráhmaga is a mine of information on Indian survey and 

The $4 d on concepts of representation and primitive world map, 
arogephy n but perhaps of the whole world. We know for certain 
not m astronomy, mathematics and various other sciences including 
M eu had exercised much influence on China by the 5th or 6th 


century A.D. 


In due course, the survey, drawing and construction of Vedis assumed 
the form of a separate, full-fledged and rigorous science designated as the 
siloa-sutras, which are primarily the earliest systematic and codified trea- 
tses on Hindu survey and cartography, and there must have been much 
in common in the survey and cartography of the Sulvas and those for the 
land revenue system, or geopolitical or geographical purposes. The 
Boudhdyana, Apastamba and Katydyana Sulvasutras of a period earlier than 
400 B.C., had sets of measures upto 1/140 mm. 


Sufficient evidence is available to prove that the Indians knew the 
Ur of compass or plane table. If we make a comparative study of the 
m Babylonian and Indian sciences, it will be found that Indian 
fie: Y and cartography are the oldest and conclusively superior to the other 


[ Fro aninize ox Eat 
i ae Panini’s sutras, it is clear that the need and importance of cades- 
“the rile Duy realised and it was done in one way or other to suit 

tabon of that time. From the accounts given by Kautilya, it 


i “bears that 
p amy Eee Plans and sketches must have been prepared for 


Vario z : 
Y Vana € spoken of the apportionment of the whole earth 
4 AUR : the division of each continent into numerous 

the writin ndians had some notion of geodetic sur 
gs of Kalidasa and the Sive 71 
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aspiring to be true to scale and jointed together. Hemādri’s 
from JBrahmámda-purüma reveals that the art of cartography 
altogether independently according to the indigenous genius, 


—JOIB Vol. XII No. 4, June 1963, pp, 390.4 


Wotatio 
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3 l 
] T INSTITUTIONS 


F. Duncan M. 


Deret» CUSSION OF MARRIAGE BY GADADHARA 


THE DISCU 
] 1 The author has reproduced and translated Gadadhara Bhattacarya’s 
| [ Viviha-vàda. D. 
The work survives, as far as is known, in only two copies. Gadadhara’s 
works have proved that whatever he might contribute on a legal 


] = uo 

} subject would be of the greatest intellectual significance. It is, therefore, \ 

| strange that only two copies of the work under reference are available. \ 
One of the two manuscripts is the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library | 


Catalogue No. 8/154, title Viv@havddarthah, edited by Herambanatha, 
Chattopadhyaya Sastri, which appeared in Samskrta Sahitya Parisat Patrika 
} Vol 44nos. 9-10, pp. 179-82. This manuscript has plainly been tampered 
7 with at places, but it shows signs of being complete. 


: Thetother manuscript belongs to the Patna University Library. In 
1 Hi manuscript long Passages are missing, perhaps because of their being : = 
f tees ai of their difficulty or unimportance from the copyist’s 
A? view. Apart from these losses, a substantial portion has dis- 

Ppeared through haplography. 


0) : i 
; ee ^snuscript of Damodar Jha, we have only some 
11 A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila T. 


—BrV Vol. XXVII Pts. 1-4, 1 


LA 
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PRAQI 
cal integration, which is marked by the denunciation of al] 


ist aha is practice recalls that i : Objective 
existence (samadhi). This practice reca hat mentioned in Yoga 


In China, such practices were popularised by the collections Ji 
Lieou-tou-tsi-king translated by Kang Seng-houei, who lived in China = 
247 to 280. This type of autocremation is not an ordinary Suicide: e 
the supreme example of the denunciation of corporal individuality (dim; 
bhdvaparitydga) which is the height of dandparamita. zr 


The author of the article traces the history of autocremation in India 
among all religious sects. He traces the practice of sata, voluntary burning 
of the wife on the funeral pyre of the husband, to the custom of burying 
her with him, which is attested in the proto-historic civilization of Gujarat 
at Lothal. He shows that sometimes this method was resorted to for public 
purposes also, but the motive behind the vogue of this practice among the 
Bodhisattvas was different, as mentioned above. 


—JA Vol. CCLI No. 1, 1963, pp. 21-52 


Gopal, Lallanji 
QUASI-MANORIAL RIGHTS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


In Ancient India cultivators enjoyed the right and freedom to migrate 
to another state if they were oppressed. But in the early medieval period 
we find signs of serfdom and of manorial villages in some parts of northern 
India. The earliest known reference is the Nirmand Copper Plate in- 
scription of Samudrasena, which can be assigned roughly to the 7th century 
A.D. and by which a village is granted to the Brahmanas together with its 
inhabitants. The Nanana Plate (12th century), the Calukya grant from 
Timana (1207 A.D.), many inscriptions from Orissa, the Kendupatna 
Plates of Narasimha II (1295 A.D.), the Dibbida Plates of Arjuna (1269 
A.D.), the Kharepatan Plates of Rattaraja (1008A.D.), the Bhatera inscrip- 
tion of Govinda-keśavadeva (1049 A.D.) attest the prevalence of manoriā 
rights. 


The status of men attached to dance as a religious grant was nol n 
of slaves. They were independent persons. Likethe villeins ofthe ee, 
manorial system, they were transferred with the land. But m um 
cases, persons from other villages could also be transferred to the don 

] 

The factors leading to the growth of quasi-manorial rights ; 0) " 
the right of the state to exact forced labour from the peasants an oduct: 
practice of letting outland to cultivators, who received half the pr 


The transfer of agriculturists and artisans with t s 
first in religious grants and appeared later in secular grants y 


z: e 
and is 10, 
he l :mitatio 
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X gnr 
C. 
hy the manorial system did not become widespread in 


nw E ; S 
The rea5o vas nota total collapse of imperial machinery and 


| eS 
dia was that there 
E. ial intercourse. 


gora —JESHO Vol. VI Pt. II, December1963, pp. 296-308 


.G 
Hans üVILEGED ‘TASKARAS’ OF ANCIENT INDIA 
H : : ; 
: The taskaras, like the members of certain professions, are given the 
wil ai solving their disputes in accordance with their own rules 
Bae uy relating to their respective profession). The commentators 
CL silent about the meaning of the word taskarah. Jivananda 
vieyésigara and P. V. Kane take the word to mean ‘thieves’ and ‘criminal 
tribes" respectively. But the author of this article feels inclined to reject 
these meanings. 


From a number of verses of Brhaspati, Katyayana and Sukracarya it is 
evident that these authorities are in favour of a king sending bands of 
‘thieves’ or marauders to enemy countries. Kings have to employ trained 
commandos, who accomplished their master’s object stealthily under cover 
of darkness without bringing him to the forefront or giving out their own 
identity. These ‘thieves’? or ‘pillagers’ were not really criminals punish- 
able in their own country under the laws against theft or pillage. They were 
heroic and reliable persons trained in the art of thieving and pillaging, 
Practically forming part of the king’s army and furthering his political 
ES E own way at his command in enemy states. They were looked 

great asset and a source of strength to the state. 


There i ; 
ilia wre is much difference in the allotment of shares to the king and the 
ndividual free} 


à tenth part nd v party. Some give the king a srah part and others 
1 die to the king en sooty According to Vācaspatimiśra, a sixth part is 
| “ase he ig unable t DAT Protection and help to the freebooters, but in 
| Devanabh 9 do anything for them, he deserves only a tenth. part. 

hand, says that the sixth and the tenth part, 


att 
allotted : ta, on the other 


© the k; : t 
oY brought ans by Brhaspati and Katyayana, relate respectively to 
According om the domains of a pewerful enemy and a weak one, - 


(0) > = 
Breemen, A atyayana, t 


he pillagers were free to arrive at a mutual 
regard to 


their shares before beginning their work. 


The free 


booter ; i 

- ps s naie worked jointly and sometimes spread ou m 

Te to p More extensive action. The robbers belonging to a 

cir shares, the ransom paid by one of them. 

askaranan ee during an action. Thus, Kana 

art Of qui, ^, O82carya and others have mac 
enneving Jn ancient India. — . xa 
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Iwasaki Shinye 
NAMA IN NAMAKARANA : STRUCTURES OF PERSONAL NAMns 
RULED IN THE GRHYASUTRAS 


What sort of name should be given to a new-born child? Vedi 

i n m i em : ic 

Grhyasütras have prescribed certain rules, which are to be followed in the 
name-giving ceremony (Ndma-karana). 


Nama-karana ceremony is to be performed on the tenth or the twelth 
day after the birth of a child. In this ceremony, the child is given a name 
which is public (uyüvahárika), and a secret name (guhya). These names are 
personal names, which are distinct from designative names indicating 
father, mother, place of residence, etc. 


The personal name of a son, according to the Grhya-stitras, should con- 
tain an even number of syllables, begin with a sonant (ghosavadádi), have 
a semi-vowel in it and should end with a long vowel or a visarga. Some- 
times it may take a kyf-ending, but not a taddhita. As for the name of a girl, 
many sutras prescribe that it must consist of an odd number of syllables 
and end in dá or á and so on. The Grhya-sutras have something in common 
in their regulations on the letter (varna) of the name. 


An analysis of the rules prescribed by various GyAyasutras shows that 
the sutras belonging to the Rgveda do not prescribe a long vowel at the end 
of the name of a son. The sutras belonging to Rg, Sama and Sukla- Yajur- 
Vedas alone say that a name should be a kydanta and not a taddhita. The 
sutras of the Kysna-Yajurveda do not mention this rule. All the sumas un- 
animously agree about the beginning (ghosavadddi), about the place of semi- 
vowels and the number of syllables. But these rules are not actually followed 
in practice. There are many names (1) beginning with a surd (aghast 
and consisting of an uneven number of syllables, (2) beginning with ghost 
and of an uneven number of syllables (3) beginning with aghosa and of an 
even number of syllables. 

This shows, though not conclusively, that the custom of giving nam“ 
beginning with a ghosa might be an old Aryan custom. 


; 6-4! 
— JIBS Vol. XI No. 1, January 1963, PP: ™ 


Sircar, D. C. 

BRAHMA-KSATRIYA AND BRAHMA-VAISYA E. 
A few more names belonging to the line of Brahma-Ksatriya KAE s 

noted. The Senas of Bengal hailed from the Kannada-spe es were 

and claimed both Brahmana and Ksatriya blood, though ae scription 

inclined to stress only the Ksatriya blood in their veins. 2: 
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ws that Mahádsamanta Maciyarasa and Caundaraya belonged to 

: ow mmunity. The descriptions of Jayaharivarman and 

hm: T af Kamboja show that marriages between Brahmana and 
ees were customary in that land. Epigraphic instances of 

Brahma-Ksatriya status are associated mostly with South 

i and the land beyond the Bay of Bengal. 

- ndià 
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XV. VEDIC STUDIES 


Agrawala, V. S. 
THE FOUR-HORNED BULL (AN EXPOSITION OF RGVEDA 
58.1-11) 


RV IV.58 is attributed to Vamadeva Gautama. Its Devatàs, accord. | 
ing to the Sarvdnukramani, are Agni, Surya, or Apas or Gavahor Christen | 
Wilson thought that this was a specimen of Vedic vagueness, By vod 4 
the real import of the symbolic meaning of the terms Madhu, Sud 
Ghrta, etc., the stanzas assume a rational and consistent explanation, : 


WV, | 


This hymn is a glorification of Ghyta or the ancient seed of Cosmos, 
of which the first repository was the waters and the second one, the cows, _ 
Creation is an endless process in the mind of the Creator conceived asa- : 
continuous succession of the waves of bliss. Its essential nature is sweet- 
ness or dnanda, the principle of bliss which is omnipresent. There is nothing 
higher and deeper than the procreative joy abiding in the Ghrta or seed. 


The Sun is the universal divine life principle, of which the Fire is only 
B spark. The Waters represent the great mother, the principle of the Cosmos 

the ab intra state of creation. The next stage is the cows, which symbolise 
f the conjoint father-mother principle acting as the source of the Cosmic 
i seed called Ghrta. 


Sürya as the symbol of the manifest Cosmos is the Bull. The four horns | 
exemplify the four padas of Brahman, or the four-footed cosmic Purlst — 
who is exemplified in Catuspadwāk. The transformation of one into four 
IS creation. 


: issued 
—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), m, 
January 1963, pp. 1 


Agrawala, V. S. 
ASADIYA SÜKTA 
A n i T 
‘This hymn contains reference to the following doctrines pt 
eus for the thoughts of Rsis when poetic statements oe 
being atte in a variety of bold linguistic forms: e 
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B — —paraparavada. (5) Whatever is created or made is sub- 
manifestation nt—dvaragavüda. (6) The unfathomed waters are the 
‘ect tO iu ee Of all things—ambho-vdda. (7) Immortality is energy, 
Er. one is divine, the other human, One stands for the 
death-matter. tion, the other for rest—amrta-mrtyu-vada, (8) Time is the 
principle of mo nc worlds, manifested as a rhythm visible in the smaller 
supreme Cause of tine—ahordtra-vada. (9) The cosmos was created by,the 
and "NIE Doves, who stand for the divine principle at all levels. Mind, 
BE iiter—Deva-viida. (10) Creation can ultimately be traced to its 
Life s a transcendental being called adhyaksa, suggestive of the Vedantic 
Sins. The transcendental reality is called ekam Brahma-váda. 


—Bha. No. 6 Pt. 2, pp. 1-11 


Agrawala, V. S. 
SYMBOLISM OF THE TWO BOILERS 


In Rv. X. 114.6, we have a fuller picture of a Soma-sacrifice 
(denistoma) with its three pressings for thirty-six cups and four additional 
cups in the next higher sacrifice (Atyagnistoma) and presents the Jaja asa 
cr (ratha) which derives its quality of locomotion from the basal dicho- 


tomy of the universe symbolised as the Twin Bay Steeds of Indra, vis., Rk 
and Saman, 


In Rv. X. 114.7, the ten and four 


referred to and in the true Brahmody. 
able cro 


other majestics of this chariot are 
a spirit, earthly life is said to be the ford- 


ssing-point for the swelling flood of Soma. 


the X Box. 114.8, the intimate relationship and inter-dependence of 
“te (uktha) and of the universal (sahasra) and the co-extensive nature 
are enunciated. i : 


D um Brahman and ugk 


CE ATTAN TRE 
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Agrawala, V. S. 
VEDIC SYMBOLISM 


We must not discard anything of value. This principle applies t 
mantras of the Veda. We may not be able to know the exact Meu the 
these mantras, but that does not mean that they were obscure even at thet a 
when they were composed. We have lost the key to the definitions in Bie 
the mantras are couched. Ich 


The hymns embody metaphysical statements of cosmogonic 
which hold good at different levels as, e.g., the Devas stand for T 
Light and Immortal Life and the Asuras represent the opposite, L 
nothing but an outcome of a struggle between these two. 


laws, 
ruth, 
ife is 


In the Vedas the meaning of language is symbolic rather than lexical, 
The cow, for example, stands for the creative energy which yields the milk 
of desire for creation. Ghrta is the symbol of the parental seed that depcsits 
the germs of life in the womb. The Sun, Ocean, Fire, Sky, Water and 
Earth are all symbols forming the alphabet of the language of the Cosmos, 


A coherent system of metaphysics has found expression in the Vedas, 
Aditi is the Infinite Nature who gives birth to seven sons, viz., Mind, 
Life and Five material elements. They are also seven threads out of which 
Yajáa, the garment, is knit for the Babe, the Sun. The Sun typifies the 
principle of individuation. He is the self of all that moves and moves not 
and is also regarded as the symbol of the three Vedas and the three worlds. 


The Sun is also called savita, who, in union with his energy, Sani 
is the source of the Puranic legend of Savitri-Satyavan. Surya is the horse 
of the cosmic Asvamedha and Satyavan was fond of horses. Satyavan 5 
fated to survive only for one year after his marriage with Savitri. This 
refers to the annual renovation of the Sun. Yama, the God of Death, sym 
bolises the principle of destruction and Savitri by her efforts makes It 
auspicious. 


adequate ' 
s the science 
be cleared 


The symbolical approach to Vedic interpretation alone is 
give us the complete picture of the Vedic thinking. Veda-vidya i 
of creation involving a mass of technical details. These are to 
up for a rational understanding of the Vedic literature. 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 2, pp. 517-23 


Bhargava, Nirmala 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SAINTS OF THE BHRG 
TO VEDIC LITERATURE AND CULTURE 
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tried to reconstruct the lives of these sages. Then she has 
e has also sitions in the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda and lastly 


c o 
their Beo of this family in the fields of literature and cul- 
the cO 


Vedic period. 


elt. 
: compare 
3 dealt wit 


1 : wre of the __BS Vol. VIII No. 1, January 1963, pp. 83-87 
I a Durgamohan "d 
- gatacharyY^s MIFICANCE OF THE ATHARVANIO HYMNS 


- qup SOCIAL SIG ee 
E ij Atharvaveda is considered useful in this world as well as in the 
he ? 


F eid. Along with the mantras of popular interest for securing 

other P a of personal ends, the highest thoughts of social and spiritual 
E EU. also find a place in this Veda. Members of the Bhrgu family 
AE in their compilation of mantras, some hymns, which specially 
represent the popular hopes and aspirations, inculcate a national spirit, 
breathe an air of unity and equality and ask for universal welfare. 


The Bhümi-sükta, with its ardent fervour of patriotism and warm 
adoration for the motherland, may be used as a national anthem even 
today and the Brahma-sukta of the Paippalada Atharvaveda may be valued 
asa charter of equality in all ages. In the latter hymn, men and women, 
including the uncultured and despised people of the society such as fisher- 
men, slaves and gamblers, are put on an equal footing, being identified with 
Brahman. Badarayana quotes part of this line in his Brahmasutra (2.3.43). 
This text of the AV may be regarded as a major source of Indian philoso- 
phical thoughts. A few relevant stanzas are cited in the article. 


ae AV abounds in hymns of harmony and concord. Amity between 
nts arnd sons, between husbands and wives, and also between brothers 


| and sisters js extolled : | | 
| a a Most of such hymns are found in the Paippalāda 


—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 33-35 


* Brown, W. Norman 


| Rey, 
a EDA 10.34 AS AN ACT OF TRUTH 


Rgveda 10 
Í 34 Ys E x $ i 
= much a lamen, describing the evil consequences of gambling is not 


iria) or aoe even a prayer as it is the ‘Act of Truth’ (Pals: s 
UU is a (one she edie ria also refers to the same. The ‘A 
n ot prayer that aration of fact accompanied by a command 
aks the purpose of the agent shall be accom: 


~ 


THE RGVEDA 
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Truth’, based upon the completeness of his addiction to gambli 
describes in stanzas 1-11 his adddiction; in stanza 12, he en : 

of Truth’ (pta). The Act is addressed to Savitr as the leader of ay “Act 
and in stanza 13, Savitr answers saying that the “Act of Truth? he dice, 
successful and the gambler’s property, including his wile, is rest E been 
the final stanza, the gambler propitiates the dice. Ored, Tp 

A fresh translation of the hymn follows. 


—BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), is 
> issu 
January 1963, pp. ae 


Chakrabarty, A. K. 
RGVEDE DEVI-PUJA (DEVI-WORSHIP IN THE RGVEDA) 

The most ancient Rgvedic sages used to pray to Agni for deliverance 
from worldly woes and worries. In the following age, this power of deliver- 
ance was attributed to Sakti, wife of Agni or Mahādeva. This was the 
origin of Durgā as a goddess of deliverance from worldly woes, worries 
and dangers. This Durga is a popular manifestation of the great Mahādevi. 
In the Rgveda, the hymn to goddess Durga appears in the 25th Khila-sikto. 
A philological study of this hymn proves that it is of later origin when 
compared to the other hymns of the Rgveda. The word Durga has been 
used extensively in the Rgveda in the sense of woes and worries, as well as 
military camp or inaccessible place. 


The Taittiriya Aram yaka (6th or 7th century B.C.?) contains a number 
of mantras about Durga, which proves that she was well-known as a goddess 
prior to and during the Aram Jaka age. In the Byhaddevata, Saunaka observes 
that the goddess Vak, in the form of Durga, wrote hymns dedicated to 
herself. 


Although many modern scholars hold Durga to be a non-Vedic 
goddess, yet there is at least one hymn to Durga in the Rgveda, which prove 
her to be a Vedic goddess. 


—Bh.V Year 51, Vol. I No. 5, October 1963, pp. 510% 


Chakravarti, Moni F 
METEMPSYCHOSIS IN THE SAMHITA AND BRAHMANAS o 


2 : : f the 
The author tries to determine the earlier and later portions s 


Jigoeda-sarihita. : 

philosoph” 
ts? was the 

y of afe 
þe explaine , 

E sgglojitarth ; 


Pessimism and metempsychosis are wanting in the early 
of the Veda. ‘A full life of hundred years with all its enjoyme? 
goal of the Vedic people in the early stages. They did not thin 
life’. The concept of ‘amrtatoa (RV V.55.4) here may 
convey thirst for life. The word ‘pitarah’ occurs in the sens 
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ives an analysis of the entire Rk-samhitd on the use of the 
" OL 6 

si mandala X, the word occurs 24 times out of a total of 
à 4 be m 

entire Rk-samhita. 


ents about the Kausitak; and Aitareya Brāhmaņas and the 


“hig statem 
Keith's are half-truths. 


, 
“Punarmy iu 


idea of ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 155-62 


1 s. N. 
1 C MNETI-PRÀ TISAKHYA = 
This is a translation with critical notes of Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, chap- 
ter IT, from sutra ] to 36. 
—IS Vol. IV No. 3, April-June 1963, pp. 371-74 


Godbole, N. N. 
RGVEDIC SARASVATI 


Ageneral statement is made in books on Geology that the sands of 
Rajasthan are wind-borne. ‘This interpretation could apply only to the 
superficial movements of sand during the pre-monsoon or monsoon period 
wind-disturbances. A vast area of sand, 40,000 sq. miles in area and 
several feet deep can hardly be wind-blown. As R. D. Oldham observes in 
his Manual of Geology of India, these sands could only be derived from a 
former coast linenorth of the Rann of Cutch and east of the Indus valley. 
Iis à geological fact that an arm of the Tethys Sea extended into the area 
fees and Sind from the Rann of Qutch, northwards. It was into 

arm of the sea that the seven rivers of the land called sapta-Sindhavah 


Used " | 
n (s to flow. According to H.G. Wells, this arm of the sea extended to the : 
| senc valley and into Assam, 


That the Saras 
Near Allahab 


vati of Revedic fame has joined the Ganga and Yamuna 
0 RR. c DUE gupta for some distance is nothing short 
10 does not seem to ME $ identification of the Sarasvati with the Yamuna 
time the arasvati was correct. The leading geologists agree that at one 
Obviously a t "H was flowing down into the Gulf of Cutch, which was 
Perennial canal of the big Rajasthan sea. The Eastern Nara, which is a — 
identifed, of the Sukkur barrage project, is the tail of Sarasvati, | 


21. 0 With G m 
ee than the pees by the geologists, The Vedic Sarasvati was much E 
| the edic times ee or Ganga which were hardly known — 


PUE a source of great spiritual inspiration to 
Avers and th escribed in the Vedas as the best of mothers, t 
S € best of goddesses. Za Eos 
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mention of this upheaval is made in the earliest period of the Ved 

upheaval raised up sand-beds from the rising bed of the Rae i 
pushed up the Panjab rivers driving them all westwards and m Sea, 
the two small streams Yamuna and Ganga which began to move 5 thee 
east direction. These two streams, now separated from their old es 
received a new importance in point of sacredness and a new culture T 
upheaval probably fixed a depression of the Aravalli mountains EM 
made it possible for the Aryans to reach the Deccan and Agastya Rsi x 
probably the first to travel down to south. SEEN 


—ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp, 1.4 


Ihagata, Bhikku 
THE CULT OF SOMA 


The author refers to the cult of Soma which, according to him, is as 
old as the worship of Indra. The Soma sacrifice is admittedly the oldest, 
assigned to about 5,000 B.C. The Haoma of the Zend Avesta is an exact 
copy of the Soma of the Vedas; the rituals obtaining in the Avesta are very 
much identical with those of the Vedic times. 


The Soma juice is not merely an intoxicating drink or liquor. It is 
the symbol of the Wine of Immortality. To the Christians, the Wine 
points to the heavenly feast; to the Süfis Wine means spiritual knowledge. 


Besides Soma, which is also known by the term Mada, we also find in 
the Rgveda other intoxicating drinks, such as surg. In Atharvaveda, a sweet 
drink Kzlalam is also mentioned, and in Satapatha Brāhmaņa another drink 
parisrut, which is also intoxicating, is mentioned as different from Soma. 
It appears that these latter drinks were called durmada, i.e., intoxicating 
contrast to Soma, which is Mada, i.e., joy-giving. It is clear that Soma 
could not be associated with drinking-bouts and it was meant solely for 
purposes, spiritual and divine. The Soma was brought from the high 
mountains far away in northern regions. T. V. Kapali Sastry speaks 0 
24 varieties of Soma. 
inking of. 
tery- 
ices; 


It is, however, not clear how the author supposes that the dr 
Soma gives spiritual and divine delight. In his article, he refers to Mys 
Teachings of the Tantric Schools of Kaula and other Tantra p 
where liquor was prescribed as a regular means of spiritual ee 
The author concludes that the spiritual nature of Soma is also associate 
some such Tāntric practices. 965-79 

—GR Vol. 168 No. 3, September 1963, PP: : 


Jain, Ramachandra 
RGVEDA AND ARCHAEOLOGY UNESCO 


The author refers to an International Commission set UP Oe of mar 
a ; ae € 
for writing a history of the scientific and cultural develop™ 
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f which is designed to trace this history of mankind 


E lume o z 
ind; fac nee aning down to 1200 B.C. Sir Leonard Woolley was 
fom the yey this task and the draft of the first volume was sent to National 


vith : E : 
entrusted Y C India for suggestions and criticism and R. C. Majumdar 


‘jon O 5 
(ome note thereon. The article purports to be a résumé of the 
1 a 


that controversy. 


The writer mentions the points of that controversy and gives his own 
about the Rgvedic India and Pre-Rgvedic Indian culture in the 
or d . . 
Re of which he criticises both the authors. 
1g 


The writer suggests that according to pre-historic archaeology, Iran 
was far-western part of Bharata, Panjab, northern Rajasthan and Sindh 
being its only western parts. India of pre-Aryan people was violated in 
the first part of the second millennium B.C. It was a conflict between 
two ways of life. Pre-Aryan Indian people were leading pre-eminently a 
spiritual way of life, while the invading Aryans followed the materialistic 
way of life. When Aryan settled in India, they were greatly influenced 
bypre-Aryan culture. The Aryan patriarchal system began to imbibe some 
ofthe elements of the pre-Aryan matriachal system. The Aryan socio- 
economic institution, the sacrifice, a horrible institution of collective vio- 
lence and exploitation, became diluted and individualised due to the 
pre-Aryan non-exploitative, individual-based-property economic system. 


The author suggests that there were non-Aryan Rsis like Krsna, 
Jaratkaru, Sarparajni and others. Vigvamitra was also one of the non- 
B The author suggests that Rgveda is the joint product of Aryan 

ryan Rsis converted to Aryanism. 


—ABORI Vol. XLII Pts. 1-4, 1961, issued 1963, pp. 83-89 


Kramrisch, Stella 


E TRIPLE 
RIPLE STRUCTURE OF CREATION IN THE RGVEDA 
(The first half o 
Inder Teference, 


Agni, the fire 
ame are not f 


f this article appeared in Vol. 2, No. 1, of the journal 
This is an abstract of the second half). 
» and Trita, the sacrificer, in whom burns the sacred 


\ 


1 5 ara i . o5 . : 

poU divine fire ae In reality, Agni is the sacrificer. It is only through 
the “Acrificer p] 1m us that we sacrifice and consecrate ourselves. When 
With ows on A 


8ni, he sharpens his flames. Fire begets and unites 


re in 
mut iux 
ual recognition. 


€ messen i 
Mince Ol all ¢ : n gods and men. He is the vital spark and 
mes th Mat exists, by 


em, 
Wag tire d ie itually, 
X thi 


orice q 
ce and esca m i 
CC-0. In Public scaped from ater Collection, Haridwar : 
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j 
| 
| 
| 
4 

| 


sacrificer, found Agni Jdtavedas, who is pri- 


s rings them into being, sustains them and con- - 
15 priestly office is that of the hotp. Agni Jatavedas © 
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Trita found Agni on his secret flight from the Sacrificial altar | 
Agni returned to the waters beyond in the Uncreate. Fire comes +, y 
from the beyond, from the ground in the Uncreate, where there is nei 
existence nor non-existence. Ahi-budhnya dwells in the depth a 
rivers, in the dark space where Agni was born first in the x 2 
outside creation, outside the world. Space E 


es to earth. 


The three forms of Agni, the child of the Waters Apam Napat in the q 
beyond and Vaiśvānara in heaven and Jātavedas, the fire, here on aan 3 
are ontological realities of experience in and out of time, which they E 
stitute. Time does not bind them. They are structural presences of the 
cosmos and of the inner life of men, which later embraces this Cosmos and 
what lies beyond it. 


Thus, by Agni, the triple structure of creation ontologically and 
cosmologically is implanted in this cosmos. 


—HR Vol. II No. 2, 1963, pp. 256.85 


Kupier, F. B. J. 
INTERPRETATION OF CHANDOGYOPANISAD III.1.2 


English translations of the expression “Rgveda eva pusparn, ta amyta apa 
by Max Müller, Deussen, Mitra and Cowell, Senart and Papesso, as well 
as Sankara's ritualistic interpretation, are rejected.  Bóhtlingk's transla- 
tion—‘the flower is the Rgweda, and also the immortal water is this/—is 
accepted with slight modification. The Rgveda is a flower, it is also the 
water of life. The idea is of a bee brooding on a flower for madhu. Apah 
and madhu are very often found associated in the Rgveda. 


— BV Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), issued 
January 1963, pp. 36-39 


_ Mehendale, M. A. 
_ UPANISADIC ETYMOLOGIES 


S3 


A hitherto unnoticed etymology of purusa is implied in Mundaka U. 
vm WES pu (puman) ru (retas) sa (sigicati). : 


on, at 
the fact 
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“fried 


Noelle A AND THE UPANISADS 


N THE VED Hea : : 
_ article briefly narrates the contribution of German Indologists 
This at f the Rgveda, the Atharvaveda and the Upanisads. In the 


ye dedi studies, the works of scholars like Heinrich Zimmer, H. 


A. Hillebrandt, Geldner, Hoffmann, H. Lommel, Wilhelm 
otak i. H. Grassmann and A. Ludwig, etc., are noted. The con- 
Rau, A: Se priedrich Ruckert, Julius Grill and Hermann Beckh, Paul 
s nd J. Hertel are also mentioned. - 

e 


—IPC Vol. VIII No. 3, September 1963, pp. 140-43 


Pandey, U. C. 
VEDIC SACRIFICE 

Sacrifice is the corner-stone of the Vedic civilization, culture and 
religion. Soon after it became art and art mechanical and a rich treasure \ 
appeared of ritual legends, many of which have no sound argument to 
offer. Sacrifice was personified and identified with gods and even with 
the highest reality. 


a oe ee 


Etymologicaly Yajňa is so-called, because when ‘they press him they 
slay him and when they spread him they cause him to be born’. Before 
being taught the right manner of sacrificing again by Brhaspati Angirasa, 
people had begun to think that those who sacrificed became more sinful 
and those who sacrificed not became righteous. 


—Bha. No. VI Pt. 2, pp. 105-8 


Pandit, M, P, 
READINGS IN 
SEVEN FOODS 


THE BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD-(V)—THE 
(VI) THE TRIPLE MANIFESTATION E 


ion Beds one is that which is common to all eaters d 
animals, The a gods and one is that which the Creator ga 
Life Forge: se are the three basic substances—Mind, 
: Which He designed for Himself. ees 


ulation. It bases the 
Probes Into what is to be kn OM 


the luminous fo; 
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The Universe is a self-cast in the mould of Names, Forms and M 
ment. The first to appear is the vibration of Sound, it is followed p Ove. 


CRUCE : - Y For 
of which the source is Light and the essentials—line and colour, um m, 
Š G : s and 
design—the secret values and significances of an unseen reality mage Visible 


The basic urge for Movement comes from the central self of the Univer 
Action is more fundamental to the creation than anything else, The tri i 
manifestation is all a formulation of the Divine—the salya. pie 


—Adv. Vol. XX No. 1, pp. 22-30; No. 2, pp. 17.19 


Panse, G. M. = 
THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CRAYVA-SUTRAS 


It is possible to determine the antiquity of the Gyhya-sairas from several 
considerations. References to mantras by code and by prat;kas would point 
to a time when the Brahmana householders were quite conversant with the 
entire body of mantras pertaining to their respective sakhas, having studied 
them by rote and committed them to memory. The availability of an 
accented version of the Asvaldyana Gyhyasutra is a pointer to its early date, 
The use of gerunds of roots in va, tiya and tva, whether or not the roots are 
preceded by prepositions, indicates the pre-Paninian period. The taddhta 
forms, in some GyAya-sulras, are employed without suffix, thus suggesting 
their proximity to the Vedic literature. The formation of infinitives ending 
in (& are ccnspicuous by absence in the G yhya-sutras except for a few excep- 
tions. The Grhya-sutras convey the sense of the infinitive by future parti- 
ciples and compounds. Another pointer to the pre-Paninian date of the 
Grhya-suiras is provided by the non-mention in the Grhya-stitras of the im- 
portant samskdra of uidydrambha. The reason for this is that when the 
Grhya-sutras were composed, Sanskrit was the spoken language and the 
learning of Sanskrit did not require such a preparatory ceremony. 


—VIF Vol. I No. 2, September 1963, pp. 287-90 


Rahurkar, V. G. 
VAMADEVA’S CONTRIBUTION TO VEDIC MYSTICISM 


The fourth mandala of the Rgveda contains three legends about ine a 
Vamadeva: (1) Vamadeva was endowed with knowledge even while ut 
was in his mother’s womb, (2) he cocked the dog’s entrails’ and (3) he P 
Indra on sale. 

The first three stanzas of IV.26 declare the identity of the Se 
Manu, Sürya, etc., in the first person. According to Sayana, ua " hical 
of these maniras is Vamadeva, who, having acquired true pE 
knowledge while still being in his mother’s womb, expresses his o. est 
as regards the oneness of the soul. These verses, can, howevet amily ? 
interpreted if Indra is taken to be its speaker. The Vamadeva 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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evotion to Indra. Moreover, the remark, ‘I gave 


.cial d ‘ 
r its special Id be proper only in the mouth of Indra. 


0 ; 
the Aryans’ wou 
y.18.13 refers to another legend, uz., the cooking of a dog's 
It is generally interpreted as referring to some 
hich Vamadeva was involved. But a critical 


nee 
Spena à : 
i Vámadeva's persona 


In IV.24.10 we are told that Vamadeva carried out the sale of Indra. 
n IV.24. 


A critical analysis 
phorical. 

The fact that the seer Vamadeva came to be associated with the so- 
called mystic hymns suggests that he must have had some mystic experience 
which must have raised him above the level of the masses in those days. 
The other references about Vamadeva indicate that he was an inspired 
ser gifted by the gods with the mysterious knowledge. It may be because 
of this favour of the gods that he came to be associated with legends, which 
describe him as having been endowed with knowledge while in his mother's 
womb, 


—VIj Vol. I No. 2, September 1963, pp. 267-74 


Ram Gopal 
INFLUENCE OF THE BRAHMANAS ON THE GRHAYA-SUTRAS 


5 The puncipal contribution of the Grhya-sutras consist: in ritualising 
ema EE de à > ; 2 
m cd mportant acts in the everyday life. Since the Brahmanas 
onsidered t ; ee 3 
idered to be the authorities of rituals par excellence, the Grhya- 


sulTas natur e : 
RE looked to them for guidance and drew upon them 


A stud 
to) : 7; ; uq 
cedures : TOME Grhya-sttras shows that the ritualistic terms and pio- 
ike bàka-yajg, 


fom the Brahma a, Gghdrau and yajja-vdstu have been derived mainly 
Ng the ancient A The Grhya-stitras follow the Brahmanas in preserv- 
2 Performing o con of caturvattam and payicdvattam. The procedure 
p tes and gy » and other rites like Agrayana, Dagapurpamasa, the 
he ne have been adopted directly from the Brahmanas. 

owever, have simplified the cumbersome ritual of the 


hs t Da-Sitras, 
anas wi 
as with 4 view to adopti i 
: opting it to the convenience of an average 


householder 


In descrip: 
Uden the n abing Several im 


; description of- AE 2 
SOIN CC-0. In Public Domai NONO Loficemrahavainas. Pa 


of the hymn shows that the sale of Indra is only meta- 


portant Grhya topics, the Gphya-sütras depend - 


"wp, "mana 
ha {9 na tex n = M MIR 
T the de ton Et A$valàyana is indebted to the Satapatha Brüh- 
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kara follows the Satapatha-Brahmana in the description of upanay 
4 ana, 


vana, jütakarman and indravajjia. bursa 


The quotations fiom the Brahmanas cover almost the entire 
^" . c x s : s ga 
the Grhya ritual. According to Apastamba, some of the Bam mut of 
: ana-tey 
Ü Xls. 
lost, ; 


—VIF Vol. I No. 2, September 1963. p 


dealing with smdrta topics, like Anadhyaya are irretrievably 


p. 291.99 
Sadhu Ram 


A NOTE ON THE VEDIC WORD “ASMERAH? 
lam asmera yuvalayo yuvdnam 
"army Jyamánáh paryanty pa] RV II.35.4 


Madhava interprets the word ‘asmerGh’ in this sentence as ‘have a smil- 
ing face’. ‘Sayana explains it as ‘free from concept’ and Macdonell as nol 
smiling’. The author suggests that the word might originally have been 
dasmera, meaning ‘exquisitely beautiful’ from dasma, meaning ‘wonderful’ 
The sentence can thus be translated as: “The waters surround him as do 


the exquisitely beautiful and well-adorned ladies, a ycung man’, 
—Br.V Vol. XXVII Pts. 1-4, 1963, pp. 116-17 

Saxena, D. P. 

MOUNTAINS OF VEDIC INDIA 


It is difficult to reconstruct a physiographical map of Vedic India, 
mainly, because there is a paucity of references to physical features in the 
Vedic texts, and even those which occur, are casual and ambiguous. 
But mountains and rivers in contrast with other physical features exercised 


an immense influence upon Aryan life, and hence frequent references are 
natural. 


In the Vedic texts, hills and mountains are indicated by the ET 
; : ‘ à : {0 
"gui and ‘parvata’, respectively. Sometimes both the terms are use 


> TE : |l as 
mean a mountain, while in the Rgveda they denote clouds, gods as we" * 
mountains. 


D : , ; s ees ntains 
The author gives identification of some of the principal mou 


referred to in the Vedic texts. 


) 


Himavanta or Himavata: The term *fnmavania? consists of ie s 4 
and venta (possessoi). Frequent references tc ‘humavania’ point iui 
it was a great mountain situated to the north of the Aryan land. ET 
may 1ieadily be identified with the present Himalayas. 


Mijavan: The earliest reference to this mountain m 
Rigveda. A distinct type of people called *Müjavants or Mya 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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E UC sTUDIE® : 

“yp m vedic literature. It may be pointed out that the 
3 the northern fringe of the Indus basin and the 
qoom rans be a part cf this range. 5. M. Ali has identified 


ntain may 


ja" > with the present Müjavan or upper Kokcha valley of 


4 'egions w 


or Navaprabhransan: This mountain was promi- 
the Deluge frcm which Manu was saved by Visnu in 
The part of Siwalik range which lies between the 
y be supposed as identical with the manoravasarpana 


Manoravasarpan? 
nently known since 
| je Fish incarnation. 
| gutlej and Yamuna ma 
or nqvaprabhransan. 


Trikakud : There is a mention of a mountain called * Trikakud? or *Trika- 
jubh’ in the Athorvaveda ,Yajurveda and the Satapatha-Brahmaya. TOM eo 
names are variants of one and the same name. The name suggests that the 
mountain was characterised by three peaks. It is suggested that the present 
rikota’ (in the scuth-west of Kashmir and Jammu State) represents the 
Vedic ‘Trikakud’. 


Mainüka and Krauñca: From the information that we get about the 
location of Mainaka, it appears that it was situated in the vicinity of the 
Bhagirathi, one of the upper sources of the Ganga. The Mainaka mountain 
should he located somewhere near the confluence of the Bhagirathi and the 
Alaknanda in the Tehri Garhwal district of Uttar Pradesh. 


i 7 one mountain N. es Dey, on the basis of Kalidasa’s 
fee Sie ue t i Krauñca Randhra with the ‘ Nite’ pass situated about 
QS r of the Kamet peak in the extreme north of the ? 
m Vu a Pradesh. It appears that the Araufica moun- 
atthe Ung Rae € Kailasa range and located along the northern border 
rradesh. 
Vindhya : 


the Peninsular m undoubtedly the present Vindhya range bordering 


Paripa 

"a: Thi Rams 

Indary of Ay m mountain has been mentioned as the southern 

a and high oe The western part of the Vindhyas being too 
à "as c : 

Md in the south “ucult to crcss and, therefore, it bordered the Aryan 


Bu ` The Paripátra appears to be this part of the Vindhya 


IRE e 


—AUJR Vol. XI Pt. 2, July 1963, pp. 59-66 


Ect readi nt cf the Final Fruit of the Vedas much depends 
er 5 


mg of : 
Nee to T * the Vedic mantras. Concentrated attentio 
VE. ne Tules laid: d 5 : j; 


3 own in. Van wo edam 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul nati eoa gas ils 
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PR > 
dulation 
preliminare 
eda; the pro. 
q Svarita; the 
pronouncin A | 
lease of fingen 
in the Ve di 
junctions and 


for reading, articulaticn, pronunciation, accents and mo 
cadences of the worlds of the Vedas. The details about the 
are to be performed before commencing the recitation of the V 
| nunciation of Om, three fold-tune, viz., Udatta, Anudatta an 
| eight notes in the reading of the Sãmaveda; length of time in 
syllable; the movements of the hand and their drawbacks; re 
and eleven forms (vikrtis) of the Vedic reading, defects 
reading, the six qualities of the Vedic reading, forbidden in 
the fruits of the Vedic reading are also dealt with. 


—IPC Vol. VIII No. 3, September 1963, pp. 2134 | 


Thieme, Paul P 
AGASTYA UND LOPAMUDRA (AGASTYA AND LOPAMUDR | 


Rgveda III.33—crossing of rivers by Vi$vamitra—dces not present 1 
any difficulties of interpretation. First two verses set the scene, but the 
principal action consists of a dialogue in which Visvamitra eulogises the ` 
rivers and Indra’s brave deeds which freed the rivers. Then he begs then f 
to allow him the crossing. After initial refusal the rivers go down and, 
though the action closes here, yet the song continues. The verse ud va... ff 
dratam, in which the waters are invoked not to take away the lives of two J 
cows, seems to be out of context. This verse does not suit in the mouth $° 
of Visyamitra, who earlier comes with goods, wagons and war chariots. {f 
But H. Liiders (Varuna 1.19) has been successful in explaining the con- 
nection of this act with the preceding action of river-crossing. It is a sort 
of magic formula of truth, which is common among the Buddhists 
saccakriy@. Here mention can also be made of Yast (76-78) where Vista - 
Naotaryana crosses the river. Such a legendary magic is also found in the 
dialogue (RV X.108) between Sarama, the bitch of gods, and Pani, the r 
Et demon, who holds the cows in captivity. Those cows are found by Saramé i 
S and set free by Indra Brhaspti and Angiras. | 
Bae De (Rl à 


: Similarly, one may attempt to interpret the well-known song 
~ 1.179) containing 2 conversation between the ascetic seer Agastya us 
‘wife Lopamudrà. This hymn has been repeatedly interpreted en £ 
_ scholars. H. Oldenberg, E. Sieg, A. Hillebrandt, K. F. Gel ^ as 
- succeeded in throwing light-on the meaning of this hymn: ed 
whole should be understood in the spirit of Luder's interpretation 
isvan ong. The dialogue between Vigvamitra and the D 4 
nd P; ni corresponds ‘to that between Agastya and 
g contains ever thing that we need for the explanatio: 
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: stha he is also the son of Mitra and Varuna and the last 


Like Vas! lls him rsir ugrah. 


imes: T ca 
E. of this hymn 
y 


western view agrees with that of the first two verses spoken 

Modern = Inthe first verse she complains about the suffering 

by Lo ms she is leading according to the wishes of her husband 
of the ascetic B day by day; her beauty blossoms in vain. It is 
and 18 ele orary mood nor even a passion, it is a natural longing 
neither à ud a longing which, unfulfilled, gets stronger in course 
of a B ally it is connected with thoughts of older age. She 
of M out here as a future mother, but a woman who exists for 
Bund. The second verse states the futility of Agastya’s efforts 
for complete spirituality: even the early sages have given up at one 
time their efforts which did not take them to the goal. In his reply we 
expect that Agastya first defends his standpoint and does not immediately 
give in. Even the rivers in Visvamitra-song did not immediately go down 
in order to maintain tension in the dramatic action. He contends that 
one has to make efforts to get through all struggles (battles) in which one 
has to overcome hundreds of strategies. This struggle is against Kama 
and the hundreds of strategies are the ways to attack Kama. By this he 
may also mean the game of chess with prolonged action and changing 
situations. Or he might have some real war in mind. Then the verse 
* shows how he gives in to the wishes of his wife—it means that he himself 
speaks again. All European critics consider it to have been spoken by 
lopamudra. The author points to the Sarvanukramay; and the Byhaddevata 
noes to which Agastya is the speaker. Moreover, symmetry dictates 
Td ve S of Lopamudra two verses should be spoken by Agastya. 
M that the hace ological consideration is very important. The verse says 
E us 9: a rising bull has come to me, originating from here, from 
| on r Where. Surely is ‘Just for a rising bull also possible. But 
| Pamudra speak of à sudden lust? Her desires have been deve- 


Ow can Lo 
I loping in a natural Pages ae eo UM 
s J Nothing is Manner. He ‘gives in, adh;ra is victorious over dhara. 
| Ü 
gl 
2 


attainments. obscure, it is a complete defeat of Agastya’s efforts for spiritual 
CUlties of his tisa natural urge of a woman: a sage, knowing all diffi- 
s Struggle, is taken away by the need of time. $m 


—&DMG Vol. CXII Book 1, 1963, pp. í 
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God? This might be the basis of the identification of Yama and Mit 
Tran. * 


The data about Yama in the Rgveda have been in existence inq 
Puranas also. t 


: | — Trip. Vol. VIII No. 4, January 1963, pp. 105.14 | 


Velankar, H. D. 
MRGATRSNIKA: ITS VEDIC ORIGIN 


The word mrgatrsnika is not found in the Vedic literature, It T E! 
uses are in the Sabarabhdsya. 


The words wsara and usa, both meaning ‘saline soil’ are not found in 
the Rgveda, but they are found in the Zaittirz ya-sayihita. Usara is a flat 
piece of barren land, which cannot retain water, but causes the illusion of 
water when the rays of the summer sun fall on the mineral darticles present 
in it. 

The Rgveda and the Atharvaveda contain references to irina which 
attracts thirsty wild animals. Sayana equates riga with usara, but they are 
different. Both belong to the desert, but wsara is a flat piece of land, while 
irina is a hollow ditch. Both attract thirsty wild animals, îriņa by real water 
and Zara by illusory water. In the Aksa-sukta, the term trina is used meta- 
phorically in the sense of ‘a barren field’. 


It must be noted that the term mrga in the compound mrgatrsnika refers 

‘to a wild animal like the gaura and not the deer. The phenomenon of 
mrgatrsnika is associated with ugara, but not with irina. It is with the pesst- 

mistic philosophies that the term mrgatrsnikà came to be used as an illustra- 

tion of illusion. But the Aryans were optimistic about life and did not 
_ perhaps like to illustrate the deceptive nature of things by the simile is 
mrgalysmikü. It does not, however, mean that they were unaware ofthe — — 


phenomena of mirage. dS 
- — —BY Vols. XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volum 
i ; RE -Jánuary 1963, pP: ^ 
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nation did not find favour with Roth, Oldenberg and 
‘Sayan ays that Suméka is derived from the root mi ‘to establish in 
, Roth say d', and that it means ‘well-grounded, firm, stable’. 


J expla 


chon’, (lovely, surūpa) in his RV. Uber; but in his note on 
the word = IV, p: 283), he observes that the meaning of the ‘word is 
: : in his Worterbuch, refers to the Zend word maekant 
obscure. Ens Handbuch Zur Zendsprache, explained as ‘trickling’ or 


fion,; but in I. : 
‘chon? (lovely). Sayana’s definite statement that Suméka-surupa, Sobha- 


narpa, gobhana is clearly based on an old tradition and is plausible. The 
forms di the root mi ‘to shine’ that we meet with in the verses of the RV 
ae: memyana, mim yal, mimiyGh, mindna, minant, amimiia. \ 


—Br. V Vol. XXVII Pts. 1-4, 1963, pp. 18-44 Y 


Vishva Bandhu : 
VEDIC TEXTUO-LINGUISTI1IC STUDIES i 


(This is a continuation of the article which appeared in the previous 
issue of the same journal under the title ‘Vedic Text-Critical Studies, su- 
marized in the first issue of the Digest p. 198) 


The article points out thatthe popular belief that the Vedic texts have 
tamained unchanged and immune from the ravages of time and imperfec- | 
s o human transmission is not correct. It is true that the Vedapathins 
m MR to recite the sacred texts from memory, but it cannot be 
in ae ae have always remained unaffected by the correspond- 
Preparing r M ich they themselves or their colleagues have also beeni 
p d E aneously, since quite long. T he author has presented 

: M US Instances where Vedic text is to be emended. Some 
ant examples are: ; i : 


(a) t ; is 
aco, : m Tee 512a = (abod ota oA 
deanam) z e adibe: it should be gen. plu 
ship of | 
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€ - 

zon Which 
nd realizin 
Onjecture. 


(d) In Rgveda 6.66.1, ‘chy vdm vimuco napat’ ‘vam’ should be 
is only a phonetic transformation. Sayana, not knowing this, a 
the need for the sense of ‘mdm’ had to take resort to a queer c 


The author then presents detailed textuo-linguistic study of t 
1.7.3 which is the main theme of the article. Inter aha, he has 
some important etymologies hitherto unnoticed. Some examples 


he Rgveda 


Proposed 
are: 


(a) The radical adh; in adhimas; (RV 1.80.15) is derived from adh « 
read’, while according to Panini, it is adis i. to 


(b) Ksapa in Ksapdvat (RV 1.70.3) isa composite action noun 


; Ta : in the 
sense of ‘getting of giving’ (from Ksar ‘to give'-- pad ‘to get’), 


(c) Ksava in RV 3.46 .2 means knowledge from ks; ‘to know’. 


—VIJZ Vol. I Pt. 2, September 1963, pp. 1-9 
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Visva-Bharati 


Visva-Bharati 


Madras 


Madras 


Madras 
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P. 


M. Litt. (Degrees Awarded) 
guage with S. Joshua Madras 1963 
n o 5 : 5 


Bpic 1^ Reference 


$ ecial = 
the Rama) ana 


to 


ch Research is being Conducted: 
Ph. D. /D. Phil. 
Shaktidhar Jha Bhagalpur 


/ Taina Puranas 
Jg : f Devendra Nath. Gauhati 
ersions © € z 


Subjects 9n whi 


"o Assamese V 


Indian Epics Sharma | 
p. A Study of the Devi Jogeshwar Sharma Gauhati 
~ Bhagavata E | 
5. A Critical Study of the K.T. Pandurangi Karnataka l 
Ethical and Philosophical d | 


portions in Mahabharata 
7. Culture of the Tamils as K. Nambi Arooran Madras 
revealed by Perzyapuranam 


3. Narada Purana: A K. Damodaran Poona 
Critical Study — '  - Nambiat 
9. Cultural History from G.K. Pali. Poona 


the Kirma Purana 


10. A Critical Study of H.S. Upadhyaya Saugar 
Pada Purána i 


* ll. Ethics ofthe Santi Parva H.P. Prapanna Maam 


19. Purana Sahitya men Jayagauri Vikram 
Nari(Visnu, Maisya aura Shukla 
Bhagavaia Purana ke 
Sandarbh men) 


~ A Cultural Stu . 
; dy of R.N. Tripathi 
Matsya Do N ieee 


£ The Cultura v 
lL Stud T ue 
Padma Parana udy of N.P. Mishra 
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V. GEOGRAPHY 
M. Litt. (Degrees Awarded) 


l- Ahananitru in its Histori- C.E. Ramachandran 


cal Setting 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted , 
Ph. D./D. Phil. i 


2- Paddituppattu in its V.S. Rajan Madras 
Historical Settings 


Vi. HISTORY 
Ph.D. /D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


l- The Classical Age M. Arokiaswamy Madras Date not 
(Sangama Age) mentioned 
2: Index of Historical N.Subrahmanian | Madras -do- 
Material in Sangama 
Literature 


3: Tradeand Commerce in Haripada Chakra- Visya-Bharati 1960 


Ancient India—in Post- barty 
Mauryan Age (C. 200 
B.C. to C. 300 A.D. ) 


EU : 963 
4- Social and Religious J. M. Shah Gyara i 
Conditions of India 
during the reign of Harsa 1963 
5- Growth ofthe Paramāra K.N. Seth Saugar 
power in Malwa 1963 
6- The Political and Cul- S. Pandey Saugal 


tural Life under the 
Kalacuris of Ratanpur 


M. Litt. (Degrees Awarded) pate 


. 7: The Age of Sambandar T.V. Venkatara- Madras not 


manan mention’? 
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Mo womp å 


which Research is being Conducted: 
Ph. D. /D. Dhil. 
] and his C.S. Maharajpet Karnatak 


subjects ?" 


4. Devaráya I 

‘Times 

^. A History of South 

Kanara (From begin- 

ning to the end of the 

© yijayanagar Empire) 

; Krishnadevaraya and  P.M. Naikar Karnatak 
his Times 

. politica and Social 

| Conditions in Karnatak 

| before the Advent of 

Ww Vijayanagar 

|). The Saka-Ksatrapas of Raj Muni Shukla Saugar 

| Western India 

; [ |j. Political History of the S.K. Bajpai Saugar 

q Kachchhapaghatas 

| H- History of the Guntur G.SambasivaRao Venkatesvara 
-District 


` Malwa in Gupta Age M.H. Trivedi Vikram 


| ! Mediaeval Malwa R.S. Garg Vikram 
T (1055-1399 A.D.) 


K.V. Ramesh Karnatak 


S.R. Chandraraj Karnatak 


Vil. INDIA AND THE WORLD 


Ida Begus Meda Visva-Bharati — 
Mantra ES M 
Saad Mohammad  Visva-Bha 

l El Mansouri = == 
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PRAQI 
Subjects on which Research is being Conducted . 
Ph.D. /D. Phil. 


Buddhism in S. E. Asia Kanailal Hazara Calcutta 
(Burma, Thailand and 


Cambodia) 

Buddhism in Central Ksanika Saha Calcutta 
Asia 

Social Life in Ancient Suchitra Chatter- Visva-Bharati 
Cambodia jee 


Vill. LAW, POLITY & ADMINISTRATION 


Ph. D. /D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Pracina Bharatiya Raja- R. Shukla Vikram 1960 
niti-sastra ke Siddhanta 

ki Mimamsa— Ramayana, 

Mahabharata evam 

Samskrta Mahā-kāvyon 

ke Sandarbha men 


Local Self-Government G.S. Dixit Karnatak 1962 

in Mediaeval Karnatak 

Land in Mithilā Lakshminarain Bihar 1963 
Sinha e 

Administration and C. Meenakshi Madras JR 

Social Life under the m 

Pallavas mentioned 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted : 
Ph. D. jD. Phil. - 


Village Administration Abhayakant Bhagalpur 
in Northern India (600- Choudhary 

1200 A.D.) 

Administrative Systems Arun Chandra Gauhati 
of the Ahoms Barua 


— The Buddhist Republics Baleshwar Prasad Gauhati 
in Ancient India 


The System of Land Surendra Kumar Gauhati 
Tenure under theAhoms Goswami 


Hoyasala Administration B. Vithal Rao Karnatak 
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pyrsTios: BE: 


- C.V. Rangaswamy Karnatak 
t and Ad 
Governmen 


i he 
inistration under t c 
Calokyas of Badami | 
provincial Government K. R. Basavaraj — Karnatak 


unde 


al k as 
5 "i Self-Government T. Venkateshwar Karnatak 
. Loca 


in Mediaeval Andhra Rao 
(11th to 14th Century) 
Democratic Checks on Asha Sharma Sauget 


` 


r the Later Western 


Kingship in Ancient 

India 

. Democratic Element in M.R. Chhabra APPARE 
Ancient Indian Polity 


IX. LINGUISTICS & GRAMMAR 
. D. Litt. (Degree Awarded) 


l- Historical Grammar of K. Mahadeva Sri Venkates- 
the Telugu Language Shastri vara 
with Special Reference 
to Old Telugu 
Ph. D. /D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 
` Linguistic Investiga- R.C. Hiremath Karnatak 


tion of some Problems 
on Mutual Relationship 
of Indo-Aryan and Dra- 
vidian Languages 


A Stud ; 
Seem of Telugu G.N. Reddy Madras 


2 thasa-Kautaliyam A 
Inguistic Study 
Linguistic St 


K.N. Ezhuthachan Madras 


Singh 
S.V. Subrah- 


p Kerala s 
manyam 34 


"dy of the Nanda Kishore Visva-Bharati | 


1963 


10- 


lle 


16- 
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Subjects on which Research is being Conducted - 
Ph. D. /D. Phil. 


The Structure of Assa- Golok Chandra Gauhati 

mese: A Descriptive Goswami 

Analysis of the Assamese 

Language 

Bado Language and Pramod Chandra Gauhati 

Culture Bhattacharya 

Waddaradhane — A B.K. Khadabadi Karnatak 


Linguistic Study 
A Descriptive Analysis N. Rama Subra- Kurukshetra 
of Kinauri(A Himalayan manian 


Dialect) 

A Study of Daivata- Satya Bhushan Kurukshetra 
Kanda of the Nirukta Yogi 

Linguistic Features of K.T. Shewalkar Marathwada 


the Language of Yajurveda 

A Descriptive Analysis K.Nagabhushana Sri Venkatesvara 
of Nannaya’s usage Rao 

The Languageof Nanni- L.B. Shankar Rao Sri Venkatesvara 
choda-deva’s Kumdrasam- 


bhavam 
Telugu Language of M. Kandappa Sri Venkate- 
the inscriptions of the Chetty svara 


twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuriesA.D. 


A Study of Telugu J. Suryanarayana Sri Venkates 


Compounds yara 
Paniniya-vyakarane D.S. Bajpai Vikram 
DarSanika-tatvani 

A Concordance of the S. Joshua Madras 
Unadi words and 

Derivations 


X. LITERATURE & RHETORICS 


D. Litt. (Degrees Awarded) 


Sanskrit Works of Raghu- S.L. Katre 
natha Pandita 


Vikram iod 
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-CRA UR 
TERAT ph.D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


of Gità in Shilavati Oka Poona -do- 
Survey 
it Literature 
iu Study of Nestle Du p 
E A n 
; ndra 1 : 
1 NO sition of the Mangalpati Jha Bihar 1961 
: Emi on ADpayye 


Diksita and the apprai- 
sal of Jagannatha 


5. Kavya Siddhanta Men Jaimant Mishra Bihar 1961 
Atma ki Gavesana 
5. A Critical Exposition of Triloknath Jha Bihar 1961 
Vyakti-viveka with Spe- 
cial Reference to its 
Critique by Ruyyaka 
7. Kavya-doson ka Udbhava Bamshambhu Bihar 1963 
aura Vikasa . Dutta Jha 
9: A Critical Study of K.R. Chandra Bina 1963 E 


Panama Carium and other 
related topics 


9: Appaya Diksita as Poet B.D. Pandya Gujarat 1963 
and Poetician 


l0: Rajasekhara O Kauyam;- Nagendranath Visva-Bharati 1963 


mansa : Chakravarti 

ll A Comparative Study of V.P. Jani- Gujarat 1964 
Main Criticism of 
Meghaduta 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted : 
Ph. D. /D. Phil. 


2: T : 
ua A Tilak Raj Hamburg 
an Y : : 
tive Study) ompara- Chopra (W. Germany)  -— 
BE 
= ae in the Function Maitreyee Jadavpur 
AR Choudhury I 


“ The js ieee 
 SClentif instruction of D. Vishvanath Karnatak 
an and  Srauta Sestri ae 


20- 


2E 


26- 


276 


28- 


29- 


30- 
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A Psychological Study 
of Proverbs in Classical 
Sanskrit Literature from 
Ist Century to 8th A.D. 
A Critical Study of the 
Alankdraratndkara of 
Sobhakaramiégra 

Critical study of Subha- 
sitasudhanidhi 
Nanartha-Sabda-Ratna— 
A Critical Edition of 
the unpublished text 
Desi Movement in 
Telugu Literature and 
the part played by 
Palkuriki Somanatha 


Ballad Poetry in Telugu 
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Ved Vrat 


C.L. Vasantha 


R.R. Saroja 


R.Y. Saraf 


T. Kothandara- 
miah 


T.V. Subba Rao 


Dvipada Literature in V. Nagiah 


Telugu 

A Critical Study of 
Errapregada's 
Ramakatha para adharita 
Natakon kā Svarüpa aura 
Vislesana 

Uttara Bharatiya San- 
gita ke  Sarhskrta 
Granthakara (Guptakala 
ke bada se Muslim kala 
taka) 

Samskrta Sahitya men 
Campükavya ka Udgama 
evam Vikasa 

Bhavabhüti ke Natakon 
ka Sastriya adhyayana 
Ghanagyama—A Study 
of His Life and Works 


V. Ramachandran 


A.N. Mishra 


B.K. Shukla 


Bhaskar Nagar 


B.V. Sharma 


J.P. Kaushik 


A Critical Study of the K.B. Lokhande 


Jain Stotra Literature 


Rüpakakara Vatsaraja— L.N. Shukla 


Eka Samiksatmaka mul- 
yankana : 


AE 
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PRAQI 
Kurukshetra 


Madras 


Madras 


Marathwada 


Sri Venkates- 
vara 


Sri Venktates- 
vara 

Sri Venkates- 
vara 

Sri Venkates- 
vara 

Vikram 


Vikram 


Vikram 


Vikram 
Vikram 
Vikram 


Vikram 
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dasa ki Krtion men Minati 

K P va-vyaktitva kg Chakravarty 
man 

vikas@ 
Ramakrs 
evam Un 
kara in Sanskrit 


na Kadamba P.C. Purohit 


ki Krtiyan 
R.D. Tripathi 


éabdālań 

Literature | | 
y A Critical estimate of R.L. Agnihotri 
| Sanskrit Kavyas of 

Baghelkhand (1500-1900 

A.D.) 


É s. Humour in Classical S.G.P. Mishra 


5 Sanskrit Drama 

- 3$. Origin and development 
of Tika Literature till 
the 17th Century A.D. 


Shantibai 
Pendharkar 


37. Contribution of Raja- 
Sekhara to Sanskrit 
Literature and Cultural 

History of India. 

38- Mahàkavi 

9): Contribution of Pandita- 
raja Jagannatha to 
Sanskrit Poetics and 


Shyama Verma 


S. Nadkarni 


Suman Pande 


Bilhana 


Poetry 
40: Kālidāsa ke Sāhitya men Tara Verma 
Dharma kā Alocang- 
tmaka Adhyayan 2 s 
E E 
(0 PaeVilmiki. Kàvyas Urmila Joshi 


based 9n the Story of 

ae in Sanskrit and 

. as Up to the end of 

Em vn Century and their 
Influ 

ss ence on Indian 


T. 


Vimla Raghuvanshi Vikr 
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Vikram | 


Vikram 


Vikram 


Vikram . Í 


Vikram 


Vikram 
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M. Litt. 
45- Philosophical Ideas of Ram Varma Kerala 
| Kalidasa Thampuran 


i 

| XI. MISCELLANEOUS 

i 

j Subjects on which Research is being Conducted: 
Ph. D. /D. Phil. 


Libraries and  Libra- Bimal Kumar Calcutta 
rianship of Ancient and Datta 


Mediaeval India up to 


1850 

2- Original Syllabus in K.T. Shewalkar Marathwada 
Sanskrit 

3- Investigations on Foreign Manjari Ukil Visva-Bharati 


Influence on Indian 
Social Life and Art 


4: Rabindra-sahitye Bhara- Pompa Ghosa Visva-Bharati 
tiya-samskrtir Upadana 
| 5: Rabindra-sahitye Srimanta Kr. Jana  Visva-Bharati 
> s 
) Bauddhasamskrti 
M. Litt. 


Subrahmanya—A Study T.V. Mahalingam Madras 


XII (A). PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(BUDDHIST) 
Ph. D. /D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


; 1961 
l: AComparativeStudy of Bhikshu Thich Bihar 
the Chinese Madhyama mint Chau E : 
gama with the Pali 
> _Majjhimamikāya f : 196! 
. 2: An Examination of the Mahesh Tewari Bihar 


_ Concept of Personality 
- in Buddhist Though 
A Comparative Study of Ajit Kumar Sinha 
ics (Wath Specie hs 
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pjects on which Research is being Conducted : 
Subje 


D. Litt. 
Nagarjuna K. Venkata Visva-Bharati 
philosophy g esan Ramanan 
Ph. D. /D. Phil. 
A lytical Study of the Deepak Kumar Calcutta 
na 
Eu Nikáyas Barna 
^. pili Attakathas (Com- Jnanakirit Calcutta 
$ ; mentaries) Shramana 
F The Rise of Hinayana Surindra Kumar Gauhati 
and its Bearing on the Khan 
Political Conditions of i 
India from the 6th : 
Century B. C. to 6th 
- Century A.D. 
| - Popular Religion in Waltrud Wilms Hamburg \ 
4 the Jātaka Gathas (W. Germany). à 
- 9. Buddhist Psychology N.G. Hangal Karnatak | 
È 10: The Subjective Idealism H.N. Gaud Vikram 
of Berkeley Yoga- : 


cara School of Buddhism 


XII (B). PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(NON-BUDDHIST) 
D. Ditt. (Degree Awarded) 


ae in South India P.G. Desai Karnatak 
= “ome Jain Epigraphs NIIT 


Ph. D. /D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


of Omniscien is! havall =D 
dian Philosop ps C.N. Mishra ; Busgurue e 
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s PRAQ 
Absolutism in Modern K.B. Vyas Gujarat 
Western Philosophy 1954 
NittyanandaOGouridya Bela Dasgupta Visva-Bharat; 
Vaisnava Dharma 1 194 
The Concept of Citta in Q.F. Miravite Visva-Bharati 
Yoga ot 1955 
Concept of Mukti in Not mentioned Kerala E 
Advaita 1957 


Jain Psychology, Jain T.G. Kalghatgi Karnatak 
Theory of the Soul 

(Some problems of Jain 

Psychology) 


- Philosophy of Madhusü- Sanjukta Gupta Visva-Bharati 1959 | 
dana Sarasvati 


Studies .in  Bhagavat; Yogendra Chandra - Bihar 1961 
Sulra Sikdar 

SelfinSamkhya Philoso- Latika Chatto- Visva-Bharati ^ 196] 
phy padhyaya ; 
Bhāhmaņical Cult in Sunanda Ghose Visva-Bharati 1961 


Bengal from the earliest 
times to C. 1200 A.D. 


Studies in Jayatirtha D.N. Shanbhag Bombay 1962 


The Realistic Monism Subhas Ranjan Bihar 1963 
of Svami Vivekananda Roy 

On Axiomatics, Many Vaidyanath Bihar +. 
valued Logicsand Mean- Shankaram 

ing in Logical Positivism 

Camatkaracandrika of D.C. Saraswathi Madras 
Visvesvarabhatta 

Sri Harsa’s Critique of Navi Kant Jha - Bihar 
the Conception of Veridi- 

cal Cognition 


1963 


1964 


M. Litt. Date 
Jainism in South India Champaka Lakshmi Madras not 
mentioned 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted : 


D. Litt. ES 
s PEU 5 $ j Ven 
Existentialism in Indian G. Sreenivasan Sri 
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Gy (NON-BUDDH) = 79. 
: as Culmina- svara 
| puiosophn Integral 
3 ting n of $ri Aurobindo 

ee Ph. D. /D. Phil. 


Mother Goddess M.C.P.Shrivastav Bhagalpur ` 
nu The MO 


pased on Archacological 
RU Con- Kalicharan Das  Gauhati 
a of Personality in 
some branches of 
Hindu Philosophy i 
Givakoti's Mülarádhana Marl Oetjens Hamburg ; 
. The Begging Rules of Rajendra Prasad Hamburg 
Jain Mendicant jain 
. A Critical Edition of Srinivasa Ayya Hamburg 
Vacaspatimisra’s Srinivasan 
Samkhyatattva-kaumudi í 
* AComparativeStudyof Shukla Basu Jadavpur f 
the Bhagavad-gita and the 
Principal Upanisads 
* Grahaspastikaranam Chandrakishore Kameshwara 
Jha Singh Sanskrit 
: University 


` The Problem of Maya B.H. Nadgouda Kamat’ 
b m Indian Philosophy : 

XY Suregvara’s contribu- C.M. Sastri Karnatak 
‘| tin to Advaita 


The Doctrine of Karman Dinare Karnatak 
soma (A*PSycholp- € 
gical Study) 


Sury : 
ted ey of Savism Reflec- J.-S. Kulii Karnatak 
m the Sanskrit 

p aure from | 

i Earliest Times the 


Karnatak. — 


OO en ee 


34- 


35- 


36- 


37- 


38- 


39- 


40- 


4l: 


125 


43- 


44. 


45- 
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Nyāya-śāstra ke Siddhän- 
ton kā Kramika 
Vikāsa 
Ethical Naturalism 
The Idea of Soul(pasu) 
and the place for the 
grace (arul) of God in 
the Philosophy of Saiva- 
Siddhanta 

History of Sri-Vaisna- 
vism : Post-Ramanuja 
Period 

Philosophy of Advaita as 
expounded by Svami 
Vivekananda 


Mimamsa in Dvaita 


Vedanta 

A Comparative Study of 
Aristotle’s Organon and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika Sutras 
with Special Reference 
to Inference 

A Comparative Study of 
the Philosophical and 
Religious Principles of 
Christianity and Vaisna- 
vism 

Sri Sankaracarya ka 
Pramanika Jivana- 
caritra 


Hindu 


Inference in 
Philosophy 


The Dialectic of Sri 
Harsa 

Sankhya, aura Yoga ka 
Manah-gastriya Cintana 
evam Adhunika Manovai- 
jüanika Vicaradhara 
(Samiksa evarn Tulanat- 
maka adhyayana) 


292 


Priya Vrata 
Vedalankar 


Usha Rani 


Aggarwal 


M. Muthuraman 


N. Jagadeesan 


P.M. Bhaskaran 


Nambudiripad 


V. Nagarajachar 


M. Veeraiah 


A.B, Shivaji 


Ajita Trivedi 


B.N. Sharma 
G.R.S. Dugwekar 


Laxmi Shukla 


PRAG 


Kurukshetra 


Kurukshetra 


Madras 


Madras 
Madras 
Madras 


Sr Venkate- 


svara 


Vikram 


Vikram 


Vikram 
Vikram 


Vikram 
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ue Cults of Ajoy Lahiri Visva-Bharati 
€ (i om the earliest 
pt 90 A.D.) 
mination ofsome Dipika Das Gupta — Visva-Bharati 
io the Con- 


cept 0 
and othe 
e Aspects of the 
the 


Sushanta K. Sen Visva-Bharati 
} g Som 
id Problem of 
fs Universal 

T M. Litt. 

A Critical Study of the Not mentioned Kerala 


4 of 


| : Nyáya- Kusumd?i jali 
q Udayana 


| 

| XIII. POSITIVE SCIENCES 
| Ph. D. /D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 
| 


* Mathematics in Ancient T.A. Saraswati Ranchi 1963 
Sanskrit Literature 


| XIV. SOCIAL, CULTURAL AND ECONOMIC : 
a STUDIES | 
| " Ph. D. /D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) | 
cme aspects of Social Sandhya Mukerjee Visva-Bharati 1957 


a in Ancient India zx 
> B. C. to 200 A.D. | 
he Positi e 
. 16 Position of Women Ram Mohan Das Bihar igep. c 


i 
Manu and His Seven 
~ommentators 


3 elopment of the Na 
: a S.P. y n 
Cult inM $ Var ma Saugar 


Up to 12th Century A.D.) 


“COnomic c E : E 

Ancient Indie sition Of Kameshwar Bihar. 
iU ndia as c P : ESTA 
in par |, rasad 


13- 


4 


16- 
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PRACI j 
Economic Condition in A. Appadurai Madras na 
South India ate 
not 
Mentioned 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted: 
Ph. D. /D. Phil. 


Aspects of Socio-Eco- Ayodhya Prasad Bhagalpur 
nomic Life in Mediaeval Shah 


Orissa 

The Evolution of Hindu Krishnanath Calcutta 
Marriage Chatterjec 

Treatment ofSecular and Kiran Chandra Gauhati 


Religious Love in Assa- Sharma 
mese Literature 


Early Assam-Muslim Mohini Kumar Gauhati 
Relation and its Cultural Saikia 

Significance 

Life in Assam under N.K. Basu Gauhati 


Ahom Rule— Politico- 
Economic and Socio- 
Cultural Aspects 


Mediaeval Assamese Sarbeswar Rajguru Gauhati 
Society as gleaned from 

Contemporary Biogra- 

phical Literature 

‘Socio-economic .Life of Indrani Das Jadavpur 
Bengal from Cir. A.D. Gupta 

650 to A.D. 1199 ; 

Some Aspects of Econo- Sri Pinaki Ranjan Jadavpur 
mic Life of Orissa Mahaptra 

(Mid-sixteenth to Mid- 

eighteeth Century) 

Religious and Cultural D.S. Habbu Karnatak 
Life in the Vijayanagar 

Empire 

Economic Condition in G.R.K. Iyengar Karnatak 
Karnatak from the end 

of the 10th Century A.D, 

to the Beginning of the 

14th Century A.D. à 

Social Life in Mediaeval J.G. Burde ‘Karnatak 
Karnatak 
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apps a 


i 


aan le tates So P PA A ass bam 


23: 


25: 


26- 


` Jabot 


The Inter 


win Ancient India 


History of the 


Social 
reat (Sangam Age) 
A Study of Socio- 


onditions of 


ic C 
Economic 
E hwada of 


Life in Marat 
Shivaji’s Times 
Mahabharatiya Rsi- 
samsk rti 

Social and Economic 
Life in Ancient Deccan 


Sources of Moral 
behaviour: Indian and 
Western 

Position of Women in 
Hindu Society according 
to Law—A Study in 
Sociology of Law 
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Origin and Evolution of 
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in South India (400 A.D. 
to 1300 A.D.) 
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Subjects on which Research is being Conducted: 
Ph.D. /D. Phil. 


Pañcavimśa-Brāhmaņa: A N.E. Atre 
Critical Study 

The Ethical Philosophy R.D. Tiwari 
of the Earlier Upanisads 


Marathwada 


Vikram 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA AND ABROAD 


p: We gave some information regarding research and publications 
nom in India and abroad on pp. 272-94 of Vol. I Pt. 1 of the Digest 
of Indological Studies. The information received in addition 
to that already published is given below. Generally tlie projects 
and publications of the institutions for the last ten years have 
been emphasised. Works whose dates of publication have not been $ 
conveyed to us are shown with a mark. 


AURANGABAD 
I. Marathwada University : 


Department of History has undertaken the following projects :— 
(i) A temple survey of the Marathwada region. 


(i) Collection of all the Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions of Marath- 
wada. 


(it) Work on the iconography of the Hindu Caves of Ellora. 
(ù) A study of all the inscriptions of Western Indian Caves. 
BANGALORE 


I, Li Li 
me Indian Institute of World Culture, 6, B.P. Wadia Road, 
asavangudi, Bangalore-4: 


() E published the third edition of *The Indian Heritage by 
r. V. Raghavan, 


BHAGALPUR 
* G. D, College, Be 


&usarai under the Bhagalpur University : 
(i) Maintains a 


am good museum with some of the important collec- 
lons includi 


ng valuable archaeological finds, 


has i 

aya explored Various ancient sites of North Bihar, e.g., of 
É “Mangalagarh, Begusarai. 

I, i 


(ii) 


x Asiatic Society 

D 1) has à s 
pub] : 

Wi = me following during the year 1963 :—(a) Tibetan 

Vol. Tr. by Tom R, to V. (b) Tattwacintámani Didhiti-prakáta 


Mahamahopadhyaya Kalipada Tarkacarya, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar . 
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(c) Sekagubhodaya by Dr. Sukmar Sen, (d) Haft- MURAT. E 
Dr. Mohammed Ishaque, I by T 


T] taken to publish the "Annual Bibli 1 | 3 
(ui) has under ake p tohography of Indo. | 
Studies. 
II. Department of Pali and Tibetan Studies, Calcutta Univers 
H y: 
(1) has published the following books:— (a) * Kawai 
a 
(b) * Nardyanapariprccha. ; 


: 
| 
1 
E 
3 
4 


DELHI 
Y. International Academy of Indian Culture, Sarasvati Vihara 
Hauz Khas Enclave, New Delhi: j 


(i) has brought out the following works :— 


| (1) *Sarasamuccaya, (2) * faimin; ya Brahmana, (3) *Gypsy Studies 
/ Vols. 1 & 2 by Dr. Jan Kechanewski, (4) Materials for a History 
of Tibetan Literature Vols. 1-3 by Dr. Lokesh Chandra (1963) 

(5) Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionarys by Dr. Lokesh Chandra (1959. 

61), (6) Chinese Poems and Pictures on Ahimsa by Dr. Raghuvira 

(1954), (7) *Sankhayana Srautasütra with English translation of ' 1 

Prof. W. Caland, (8) *Central Asia: the connecting link between 

: East and West by Dr. Joh, (9) *A Glossary of Logic by Dr. 

j - Raghuvira and Dr. D. G. Londhe, (10) *Sanskrit in Indonesia 
by Dr. J. Gonda, (11) *Sankhayana Srautasūtra by the late Prof. 
W. Caland, (12) *An Exhaustive English-Sanskrit-Hindi Dictimay 
by Dr. Raghuvira, (13) *An English-Pali Dictionar by D" 
Raghuvira and Dr. Lokesh Chandra, (14) *Brhaspali-taltt 
(15) *Slokdntara, (16) Samantabhadracarya-pranidhanaraj by 
Sushama Devi (1958), (17) *Ganapa‘t-tattva, (18) a 
«ur Geschichte Des Sivaismus by Dr. A. Zieseniss, a 
* Manava-érauta-sutra, (20) * Vrati$asana (21) * Satapitaka, | 
Mongolian-Sanskrit and Sanskrit- Mongolian Dictionary by @) 
Raghuvira (1958), (23) Dpag-Bsam-Ljon-Bzan (1959); citi 

- Mfhas-Pahi-Dgah-Ston, Vols. 1-4. (1959-61), 


MEAS Y RE 


D EM 


), (31) 
Lokesh Chandr 
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) dies, Vol. 1 (1963), (37) Catalogue Du Tanjur Mongol Imprime, 
T. " by Dr. Rinchen (1964), 


undertaken to publish the following works :— 

(it) has skrit Pitypuja texts, discovered from Indonesia, (2) Kala 
Del Tantra in. Sanskrit, Tibetan and Mongolian, (3) Ilustra- 
tions of Smaradahana from Indonesia, (4) Indian Pantheons from 
Tibet, (5) Mandals of Acarya Abhayakara Gupta of the Nalanda 


University. 


est Germany) 
M E. Fur Kultur und Geschichte Indiens of the _ 
; Hamburg University :— i 
It was founded in 1915. The first director was the well-know : 

Norwegian indologist, Professor Sten Konow. He was succeeded respecti- i 
1 vely by Professor Dr. Walther-Schubring and Dr. Alexander Zieseniss. 

| The latter specialized in the field of Hinduism working, in particular, on \ 
| old Javanese Hindu Texts. E 


1 
B 
!g 


The Seminar has published the following volumes of Alt-und Neu- - 
Indische Studien :— - d: 


f 1. KI. Bruhn: Śilārkas Cauppannamahapurisacariya. Ein Beitrag 
| Kur Kenninis der Faina-Universal geschichte (A contribution to 
I the knowledge of the Jaina History of the 63 great men), 1954, 


i 2. H.P. Schmidt: Vedisch Vrata und awestisch urvata (Vedic 
Vrata and Avestan urvāta), 1958, ; 


‘3. J. Deleu und W. Schubring: Studien Zum Mahānisıha, 
Kapitel 1-5 (Studies in Mahäānisıha Chapters 1-5), 1963. 


HOSHIARPUR ee 

I, Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, Sadhu Ashram: x = 
The Institute has published the following:— — ee 

(1) A Grammatical Word-Index to Rgveda (1963) - Gramm. 


UEM T TERIS WS ST e ABA Y, EAS. T AA 


T VP nm T E N 
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| Iévarakrsna,(20) Rajatarangins (1963),(21) The Theo 
Ancient and Medieval (1958), (22) Great Thoughts of Gr . 
(1958), (23) The Religion of Buddha and its Relation to "e | 
Thought (1958), (24) An Introduction into Lamaism, the no E 
Buddhism of Tibet (1959), (25) Shri Krishna, His Philos : 
His Spiritual Path (1960), (26) Dayanand: A Study in Hing and 1 
(1962). usm — 


ry of Socialis 


LUCKNOW 
I. Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parisad: 


= The Parisad has brought out the following books so far:— 


(i) *English-Sanskrit Dictionary by Sri Monier Williams (reprint) 3 
(ti) *Sanskrit First Lesrious by J.R.N. Ballantyne (Reprint), (iti) Nalo. ; 
pakhyana with a critical introudction and a comprehensive glossary | 
by Dr. J. P. Sinha, (w) Sanskrit Sukti-sayigraha, (v) Samsdra—Sagon | 
Manthana—Hindi translation of an old Sanskrit story-book, (vi) Vedania- 
paribhasa with a Sanskrit Comm. by Sri Anand Jha, (vii) A Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts preserved in the Parisad’s Library, (vii) Raja 
laranginitray;—the Rájataran gin; of Jonaraja, Srivara and Prajitabatta 
—edited by the late Pandita Madhusüdana Kaul. 


MADRAS 
I. Adyar Library and Research Centre, Madras—20: 


It has published Ca@pakya-rdjanjti edited by Dr. L. Stembach 
(1963). 


II. Andhra Sahitya Parisad, Kakinada: 


has published *Kysnakarndmrta with a commentary by Balago- 
palindra à 


IIl. Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras—4: on Ej 
Pe has published Vindvdsavadatta edited by K.V. Sharma e E 
IV. The Sanskrit Education Society of South India, Pettai, Ma^. 


(i) runs an advanced Post-graduate course for the young PR 
(t) has undertaken the publication of the following works 
(a). Methods of Sanskrit Teaching 

(b) New Model Sanskrit Grammar 


eof Verbal Derivatives = 
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Yagodharacarita edited and translated into English by 
o Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy (1963), 

b) Prof. R.D. Karmarkar’s Extension Lecturers on (i) Kālidāsa 
( (1961) and (it) Bhavabhuti (1963). 


lI ea Nalanda Mahavihara, Nalanda: 
2 (i) has published the following :— 
(a) Ist volume of the Critical edition of Samanta Pasadika 
in Devanagari script (1964), 
(b) *Pramánavartika of Dharmakirti, 
(ii) has undertaken to publish a catalogue of the Tibetan Tripitaka 
by Prof. R. Tokuoka. 


TIRUPATI \ 
], Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha : 
The Vidyapeetha provides a nine-month course in Sanskrit Pedagogy. 
Afew hundreds of manuscripts have been added to its Library during 1963. 
Anew research wing has been opened recently. 


The Vidyapeetha has the following long-term projects :— e | 
(i) Agamakoga, an Encyclopaedia of Pajficaratra, Waikhanasa ; 
and Saiva Agamas, | 
(i) The Critical edition of the unpublished Southern version of | 
the Skanda-purama, 
(ti) Critical Devanagari editions of the Samaveda-Brahmamas, - 
(w) Malaya-máruta, a new Sanskrit periodical publication. 


* Manuscripts Library, Kerala University: 
pes published the following works during the year 1964 :— 
€) Ambikalapa, (ii) Purvabhüratacampu of Manadeva, (iii) — 
Adbhutapañjara of Narayana Diksita, (iv) Stotra Samahara | 
Part I, (y) Astapads Attaprakaram. T HAM o. 
Italy) 


Stituto Dj Ind E SR n x 3 * 
(i) Wee ae ologia, Universita Degli Di: AP ces 


TORING ( 
i 


slit out the following p 
(a) ll Buddb; = follow. p 
SEHE ( ld À 
(c) Lett ya a 
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MESSAGES 
OPINIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, Prime Minister of India; 

The idea of bringing out a Digest of Indological Studies is new 
country. It is by no means an easy task and yet it is worth attempting 9 
This kind of a Digest would be of great help to research students E E 3 
as to others who are interested in the study and development of Sanskrit | 
The information that will be collected and published in this Digest wil | 
provide knowledge at a glance. This would, in a sense, be an internationa]. 
journal. I would like to congratulate you on this venture and wish it aj 
success. 3 


for om 


Professor P. Thieme of Tübingen University (Germany), pr 
siding over the Vedic Studies Section of Indology at the XXVI [| 
International Congress of Orientalists, referred to this Digest. He 
later gave the following opinion:- E 


B 
: This field of Indological studies is ever growing and the numberof [ 
i scholars discussing Indological subjects from different points of view ii 
- steadily growing. There is now hardly any civilized nation where Indo: 
logy is not given its place in the realm of scholarly studies. This highly 
gratifying development has a drawback in so far as it is becoming. more 
and more difficult for the individual scholar to catch up with the vas 
amount of scholarly work published.. The ‘Praci-Jyoti’ (Digest of Indo 
- gical Studies), edited by Dr. D. N. Shastri and Dr. Buddha Prakash, * - 
designed to close this gap by giving, in regular sequences, a short v A 
lover the work done in Indology all over the world. Itisa highly we "i 
enterprise, which deserves every encouragement and support and 4 j 
I am sure—recommend itself the more it will become known and m 2 
it will be used. The first volume is now before us and seems to ho 
omise of success. ; 


presiding ag 


d as follows: 
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Universit residing over 
n Berger of Calcutta. j| l Y, P g 
Wy fessor R. D Languages and Linguistics Section of Indology at 
pro C Modem national Congress of Orientalists gave the following 
yI In 
the XX 


opinion — à : 

i venture which is sure to be of immense value to Indo- 

This is 2 Sie dia and abroad. The great amount of Indological re- 

Jogists i = 15 difficult for any one person to read in the original, 

qd ccarch done like the present one was a long-felt need. I wish the Digest 

I vido E d hope that it will have the co-operation of ell Indologists. 
all succes 

‘Lacombe of France, presiding over the Religion and 


o. 
er Section of Indology remarked as under:— 


Philosophy 


| | must now mention with pleasure that the Institute of Indic Studies 
| of Kurukshetra University has just started, under the learned editorship 

Lo Dr. D. N. Shastri and Dr. Buddha Prakash, the publication of a useful 
Digest of Indological Studies. The first number, dated December 1963, 
isat your disposal. The need for such a Digest was keenly felt by scholars 


l l who will be very thankful to the Editorial Board of the new journal. \ 

CE i 
| Dr, L. Sternbach of New York, presiding over the Classical Sanskrit 

f | Section of Indology referred to this Digest and gave the following 

s [| opinion:— 


The Digest gives summaries of articles which appeared in different 


: | Indian and foreign journals and titles of doctoral theses on which degrees 
i f have been awarded or work is being done. 

2 3 5 : ‘ 
PT ES Which appeared in journals in 1963 are summarised in 
| | publication in a scholarly manner and if the Praci-Jyoti will appear 


CE it will give to Sanskrit scholars a very good picture of the 
then radies published in India and abroad and this will fill the need, so 
ten felt by them 


Dr. N, à 
: V. Gadgil, Vice-Chancellor, University of Poona:— 
am sure the hi 
t issue, wil 
ti Ta 2 ìll b 
2 reinterpret Ancie 


modern da 
S, 
tute ha a and T 


B een take 


gh level of intellectual performance, as evidence 
€ maintained throughout. There is a clear nece 
nt Indian Culture in the utilitarian atmospher 
am very happy to know that an in 
n by the Kurukshetra University itself. 


This Un; 
| Biting ~niVersity was 
€ 
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that there is emphasis on ancient Sanskrit learning 
made to fulfill the original purpose for which the Un 
and the Digest which now is available for the public 
Arts students, is a welcome step. 


> and honest effor 

IVersity Was establis 

at large including a 
ie 


Shri Bhim Sen Sachar, Indian High Commissioner An Cem E 
I had a glance through it and am glad to know of t 
received by you from persons competent to speak on the 
no doubt the publication will succeed in achieving its o 
afiaid, I do not find myself competent enough to make a 
gestions with respect to this publication. From all acco 
publication and I wish it a long career of usefulness, 


he Compliment, | E 
Subject, T have 
bjectives, T amm 
NY concrete syp. 


Mahamahopadhaya Padma Vibhusana, Gopi Nath K 


aviraj, MA, 
D. Litt., Sri Anandamayi Asrama, Patal Devi, A 


Imora :— 

I am glad to tell you that it has impressed me as a very useful under. - 
taking in the field of Indological Studies: If the promise held out in tlie 
first number is fulfilled—and I have no doubt that it will be strictly ful- 
filled—there is no doubt that it will be a very valuable contribution to the 
study of Indology, not simply as a book of reference but as a store-house of f 
: useful information on researches carried on in different parts of the word f 
on different aspects of Indian Culture and History. Dr. Shastri, I cong- 
l 1atulate you on the eminent success which has attended your first attempt 
|. and I sincerely hope that the succeeding issues of the “Studies” will 
maintain and add to the high standard of the first issue. 


As regards Doctoral theses, you should try to get yourself introduced 
with the Universities of India and secure from them, as far as possible, à 
full list of scholars (year-wise) who have done successful research work * 3 
the subjects concerned. So far as my knowledge is concerned, your lis 3 
is not a complete one, for I am personally aware of many good theses st" | 
— by me which do. not appear in your list. 


Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Professor, College of Indology, Un T 
Hindu University, Varanasi, and President-designate,22nd 4 
Oriental Conference :— 


T have befor > me your letter regarding the forthcoming volum x 
bibliographical adventure in the form of a Digest of contributio 
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_ ng summary of the papers that are recorded. A section 
y o undertaken by learned Societies and Academies, 
tlie D. reign countries, was very illuminating and I hope that this 
é Do) ; E ied in the subsequent volume. I am much pleased 
feature will ae 600 entries are expected to be included in the coming 
to learn ea makes me believe that the Bibliography to be published by 
volume. e d rank as the foremost of its kind and that its service will 
our es all Indological scholars and Societies. I hope institutional 
p m be made available to you and that your own endeavour 
; TUM proportion to the growing volume of many sided Indological 
lI p. developing from year to year. Itisa happy sign that we should 
al feel thankful that Indian cultural research is advancing so well 
and many new scholars are entering the orbit with fresh enthusiasm, Your 
journal presents a mirror to all this work. Let us hope that the University 
md the Government will play their part in offering adequate financial 
| assistance to such a noble academic Jñäna-Yajña. 


| Professor Giuseppe Tucci, Istituto Italiano Per Il Medio Ed \ 
. | Estremo Oriente, Rome :— i 
1 Concerning your DIGEST, I am glad to say that it meets fully the i 
| apectations of all those that were eager to have it, and I sincerely con- 1 


_ fatulate you on such a lofty editorial enterprise; I have no doubt that 
|. Youwill be amply remunerated for your efforts by the appreciation of num- 
I berless scholars and students in Indology, and by the knowledge of con- 
1 


tributing, on the cultural plane, to the cause of better understanding among 
4 men, 


Dr, 


s Mookerjee, Director, Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, Nalanda: 


Scholars all o 
You for the 


Xholarsh: p 


ver the world have every reason to be deeply grateful to 


yeoman’s service you have done to the cause of Indological — 
and research. i pup $ 


Profe Milo 5 : 
Eu t E Alsdorf, Seminar Fur Kultur und 
v > Miversitat Hamburg (West Germany): 
i atk cd the first number of your Di est of In 
ut qu. Peattily for sending it. At the same t 
at the list of Periodicals xploit 
£ many of the most im 
à o 
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The Hindu, Madras: 


The lack of handy bibliographies has been a severe handic 
searches in India, particularly in the Humanities, for quite a d to 
now and it is well-known that several plans to remedy the de fect e tin 1 
to materialise or been short lived. The Kurukshetra University Ve failed 
editors of this volume deserve, therefore, to be congratulated a th 
having produced this Digest of Indological Studies coverin n their 
months of 1963. One may say at once that generally the digesting ae 
done, the classified heads are fairly comprehensive, and the two E 
mate sections giving details of Doctoral Theses and the names and d 
culars of Research Institutions in India and abroad are welcome iod | 


Te 


g the first eight 


The editors, D. N. Shastri and Buddha Prakash are well aware of the 
limitations of the present issue. "The number of journals used, especially 
of learned foreign periodicals, is inadequate, and the machinery is yet 
to be created for the organisation and regular progress of the widespread 
study of journals in all languages which can alone sustain such an effort 
on a tolerably adequate basis. The aim to publish this issue on the occasion 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, which met early in January 
this year, accounts for the partial coverage of 1963 even on the present 
slender basis of the bibliography. And there are not wanting signs of hurry. 
The periodicity of the issues is not yet settled, though tentatively two issues 
a year have been suggested. The list of abbreviations is not complete, 42, 
AR on p. 32 is left unexplained. Indology is a wide term and no chrono 
logical limits have been indicated, though most of the articles refer to 
ancient India, but some like Goetz’s article in AR just referred to, go ovt 
to the Islamic and European periods. IS (Indian Studies Past and 
Present) apparently reprint old articles from old periodicals and this shoul 
be clearly indicated by references to the original publication of the articles 
The learned editors will, no doubt, remedy all this in future issues if io 
are provided adequate resources in men and material. It is to be E 
that this effort will be put on a firm basis and enabled to help scholas ] 
for many years to come. 


3 
a 
E 
E 
Xt 
s 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 


€ 


The Pioneer, Lucknow: 


| 
E : in almost ? 
With establishment of Indological research centres ol 
_ civilized countries of the world, the volume and range of In the w 
untries of dins 
{aA ^ 


are engag 
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. + December 1957 first realised the need for the publication 
el P d ogical Studies like the present one and the Sanskrit 
igest of 2 he India Goveinment in 1956-57 al = 
ointed by the also recom 
sion AP P rch Digestof this kind should be published in a com- 
hat à ike English giving summaries of most significant contri- 
d. learned periodicals published from different countries. 
p. N. Shastri, one of the editors of this valuable journal, was 
the high post of Director of the Institute of Indic Studies at 
ty of Kurukshetra, he succeeded in persuading both the Vice- 
f the Kurukshetra University as well as the University Grants 


d cellor o : i Ur 
Chan t this new undertaking and to subsidise the publica- 


| Commission to permit t 
| tion of the present Digest. 


The Institute of Indic Studies at the Kurukshetra University under 
whose auspices this journal has made its very first appearance deserves all 
commendations for this truly valuable publication which has indeed given a 
| very good picture of the latest studies in Indology. 


Ga te 


Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, March 1964, Hoshiarpur : 


Te IS Nes LL 


The present number of the Digest produced against several limita- 
tions which its editors had to put upon themselves so as to enable it to 
be ready before the opening of the Delhi Session of thé International Con- 
gress of Orientalists in January, 1964, is a proof of their zeal and offers the 
promise that the high objectives aimed at would be achieved. We wel- 
T the Digest which is bound to prove indispenseble to students of 

ranches of Indology, which has, of late, greately expanded its purview. 


UT 


€ = 


m AB M a 


K. V. Sarma 


SRM (£c 9 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Indian: 
]. Banaras Dr. N. H. Samthani, College of Indol 
Banaras Hindu University, Var th : 
2. Baroda Shri D. V. Shastri, 
Faculty of Arts, M.S. University of Barod 
Baroda. - E. 
3. Bombay Prof. S. A. Upadhyaya, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatti Road, Bombay-7. 
4, East India Dr. C.S. Upasak, 
Lecturer in Pali & Prakrit, 
Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, Nalanda. 
5. Nagpur Dr. Ajay Mitra Shastri, 


Lecturer in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 
6. Poona : Dr. V. G. Rahurkar, 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
University of Poona, Poona. 
7. Sagar > Prof. K. D. Bajpei ; 
Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History, Culture and Archaeology, 
Sagar University, Sagar. 
8. South India Dr. K. K. Raja, 
Reader in Sanskrit, 
Madras University, Madras. 


Forein: 
1. Netherlands Drs. T. Goudriaan, Sanskrit Scholar, 
C [o Dr. J. Gonda, SEE 
Nobelstraat 2-B, Utrecht (Netherlant ) 
2. Spain Prof. Juan Roger Riviere, 
i Professor of Indology. - E 
i Facultad de Filosofia Y Let? aN 
Universidad de Madrid (5P 


3. Denmark, Norway, Dr. Stig Wikander, | : compat : 
Finland and Sweden Institute for. Sanskrit 
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Philology, University of Uppsala, 
Thumbrgsvagen-3, Uppsala (Sweden). 
Mr. Louis Jacob, 

464, Library, 

Centre for South Asia Studies, 
Institute of International Studies, 
University of California, U.S.A. 
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THE RAMAYANA—A LINGUISTIC STUDY 
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And an Introduction By Dr. SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 

The Rámáyama is always a fascinating study. This Kavya comi 
from the pen of one of India’s greatest poets has exercised a m 
powerful influence on the life and thought of millions of people d 
India over the ages. A voluminous work like the Ramayana can 
certainly be expected to be a good repertory of all kinds of informa. 


tion, historical, social, religious and cultural. So can it bea good 
index of the language as it obtained in contemporary society. 


krit, 


The present study is the first attempt of its kind analysing and criti- 
cally evaluating the language of the Ramayana in all its varied aspects 
and, therefore, fulfils a long-felt desideratum. The  twenty-four 
thousand verses of this great epic of India have been given here the 
most searching treatment and fresh ground broken in more ways 
than one. The study of the Rémdyana synonyms, phonetic tendencies, 
onomatopoeia, prepositional verbs, usage and un-Paninian forms, 
to mention only a few of the many topics dealt with exhaustively 
here, is bound to interest students of Sanskrit language in general 
and Linguistics in particular. The treatment of the subject is scienti- 
fic throughout. The work is well-documented. 
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Journals Selected for Abridgment 


contain any article on Indology or were 


Name of Journal and 


AA 
AAn. 

, *AATC. 
AAs. 
ABORI 


. *Ad, 
*- FAdv, 
| *AE 
* "Afg. 
* *AT 
*- *ATS 


Ami, 


Place of Publication Language 
Artibus Asiae, Ascona (Switzerland) English 
American Anthropologist, Washington —do— 
Acta Archaeologica, Budapest —do— 
Acta Asiatica, Tokyo Bi-lingual 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona English . 


Adab, Kabul (Afghanistan) Bi-lingual 


Advent, Pondicherry English 
Annee Epigraphique, Paris (France) French 
Afghanistan, Kabul (Afghanistan) English 
Ancient India, New Delhi —do— 
Assam Information, Shillong —do— 
Antiquaries Journal, London ` —do— 
Art and letters, London —do— 
Amity, Bombay =o 
Asia Major, London = ree 
Anthropologist, Delhi —do— 
Anekanta, Delhi Hindi 

Antiquity, Cambridge English 
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ASP 
*AUJR 
*BASI 


*BASOR- 


Archiv Orientalni, Prague 

Acta Orientalia, Budapest 

Acta Orientalia, Copenhagen 

Annals of Oriental Research, Madras 
Aryan Path, Bombay 

Ancient Pakistan 

Acta Philologica Scandinavia, Copenhagen 
Art Quarterly, Michigan (U.S.A.) 


Assam Quarterly, Gauhati 


Arts Asiatique, Paris 

Archaeology, New York 
Archaeological Journal, 
Archaeological Reports, London 
Aryana, Kabul (Afghanistan) 

Asiatic Research Bulletin, Seoul, (S. Korea) English 
Asian Review, London 
Asian Studies, Bombay 


Asiatische Studien Etudes Asiatiques, Bern 


(Switzerland) 


Asian Studies, Quezon City (Philippines) 
Agra University Journal of Research, Agra 


Bulletin of the Anthropological Survey of 
India, Calcutta 


Bulletin of the American School of Oriental 
Research, Baltimore (U.S.A.) 


R Bulletin of the American School of Pre- 
historic Research, 


"Museum and Picture 


Bi-Ii 


Multi 


Multi; 
English 
=d - 
Bilingual J| 
English 
—do— 
Bi-lingual 1 
English 
—do— 
—do— 


Persian 


—do— . 
—do— : 


Bi-lingual 


English 


—do— a 


—do-— 
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Bulletin of the Deccan College Research English 
u 


Institute, Poona 
n of the Department of History of —do— 


lleti 
Re ne, Hyderabad 


Medici 


Berytus, Copenhagen adim 


1 de L'Ecole Francaise D' Extreme- French 


Bulletir 

Orient, Paris 

Bharati, Varanasi Enach 
Bharat Varsha, Calcutta Bengali 


Bulletin of the Institute of Archæology, English 

London 

. *BI(E)S Bulletin of the Institute of Post-graduate Multi-lingual — 
(Evening) Studies, Delhi \ 


. *BIHR Bulletin of the Institute of Historical English 
: Research, London 


BITC Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional —do— 
Culture, Madras 


| *BM Burlington Magazine, London 0 
: “BMQ British Museum Quarterly, London = —do— 
E i 

0 Bibliotheca Orientalis, Leiden — Bi-lingual 


ae 
| BAL Bulletin: of the Government Oriental dos 


Manuscripts Library, Madras 


Bibliographie De la Philosophie, Paris 


Bulletin of the : 
Philological 
Caleutta, SOS gic Society or E 
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| 65. *BSEI Bulletin De la Societe des Etudes Indo- 
| chinoises, Saigon E 


66. *BSL Bulletin De la Societe de linguistique De 
Paris, Paris 


*BSOAS Bulletin of the School of Orienial and 


African Studies, London English 


68. *BTLV Bijdragen Tot Detaal-, Land-En Volken- Dutch — 
kunde, The Hague E. 

69. *Bu. Buddhist, Colombo (Ceylon) English E 

70. BV Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay E 3 


71. CAJ Central Asiatic Journal, The Hague —do— 
(Netherlands) 


Central Asian Review, London 
Cultural Forum, New Delhi 
China Quarterly, London 
Calcutta Review, Calcutta 


Commentaar Van hugo de Groot op de lex 
Romana  Burgundio-num, Amsterdam 


(Netherlands) 
71. *CSSH Comparative Studies in Society and History, English 
The Hague "s 
E 5 Gr Ceylon Today, Colombo ee 


_ 79. CUAHS Calcutta University Department of Ancient - 
Indian History and Culture, Souvenir, 
— Calcutta 


Darshana International, Moradabad 
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Ethics, Chicago English 
Ethnos, Stockholm (Sweden) ge 
E. T. C. California (U.S.A) iem 
Epigraphika Vostoka, Moscow Russian 
East and West, Rome (Italy) English 
Expedition, Philadelphia (U.S.A) E 
France-Asie-Asia, Tokyo Bi-lingual 
Folklore, Calcutta English 
Gazette Des Beaux-Arts, Paris Bi-lingual 
Gavesana, Moradabad poe v 


| W. *GCFT Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana Italian 
I (Italy) 


Gengo Kenkyu, Tokyo Bi-lingual 
Hibbert, London English 
Harward Journal of Asiatic Studies, —do— 
Harward ; 

UL HR History of Religion, Chicago (U.S.A) ^ —do— 


Harvard Theological Review, Massachu- 
setts (U.S.A) ze mue AE UE 


à 


LES Humanist, Ohio USA es 
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t Indian Journal of Parapsychology, Ja; 
113. *IJP ndi P gy, Jaipur English 
114. *IL Indian Literature, New Delhi 


115. *IMR Indian Museum Review, Delhi-7 
: 116. Ind. Indica, Bombay 
117. *Inq. Inquiry, Oslo (Norway) 


| 118. *INC Indian Numismatic Chronicle, Patna 


119. IPC Indian Philosophy and Culture, Vrindaban —do— 


120. IPQ International Philosophical Quarterly =a 
(U.S.A.) 
121. *IQ Indian Quarterly, Delhi ee 
122. *Iraq Iraq; London —do— 
123. *IR The Islamic Review, England —do— 
| 124. IS DA Studies : Past and Present, Calcutta —do— 
j 125. JA Journal Asiatique, Paris (France) French 


126. *JAHRS  Journalofthe Andhra Historical Research English 
Society, Rajamundry 


127. JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society English 
: New Haven (U.S.A.). 


*JAP Journal of Analytical Psychology, London ate 
19, *JARS Journal ue 


—do- s 


fa, *JGRS 


142, *JHR 
18, *JHS 
144. JIAP 


= MES, ERO. Mondine 


Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, 
ou 

Bombay 
Journal of the Burma Research Society, 
e 4 

Rangoon (Burma) 


al of the Ceylon Branch of Royal 


ae Colombo 


Asiatic Society, 


Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient, Leiden 


Journal of Ganganath Jha Research Insti- 
tute, Allahabad 


Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, 
Bombay 


Journal of Historical Research, Ranchi 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, London 


Journal of the Indian Academy of 
Philosophy 


Journal of Indian and Buddhist Stuns 
Tokyo (Japan) 


Journal of Indian History, Trivandrum 


Journal of Indian Museum Association. of 
India, Bombay 


Tournal: of the Keala a. O 


English. 
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English \ 
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155. *JNES Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Illinios 
(U.S.A.) 


156.  JNSI Journal of Numismatic Society of India, 
Varanasi 


157. JOIB Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 


: =do— 
| 158. JORM Journal of Oriental Research, Madras Enel; 
i à nglish 
| 159. *JP Journal of Philosophy, New York English 
160. *JPHS Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, —do— 
í Karachi (Pakistan) 
| 161. *JPR Journal of Philosophical Review, dee 
^ New York (U.S.A.) 
162. *JPS Journal of the Polynesian Society, EE. 
Willington (New Zealand) 
163. *JR Journal of Religion, Chicago English 
" 164. *JRAI Journal of the Royal Anthropological —do— 
4 Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
London 


165. *JRAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of —do— 
Great Britain and Ireland, London 


166. *JRCAS Journal of Royal Central Asian Society, —do— 
London 


. *JSEAH Journal of the South-East Asian History, 
med Et Singapore 


Journal ol the Siena Society: Bankok 


| us. 
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Journal of the World History, Paris 


Journal of the Yoga Institute, Bombay 


Karnatak Historical Review, Karnatak 


Kala Nidhi, Varanasi 


k Neederlandsch Aadrijkskundig 


inklij 
Konin aes Amsterdam (Netherlands) 


Genootsc 


Kant Studien, Koln (Germany) 


Kratkie Soobshchemya o Dokladakhi 
Polevikh — Issledovaniykh Instituta 
Arkheologii, Moscow 


Kannada Sahitya Parishat ie 
Banglore 


Light of Dhamma, Rangoon 
Lalit Kala, New Delhi 

Man, London 

Marg, Bombay 

Maru Bharati, Pilani 
Mahabodhi, Calcutta 

Medha, Raipur 


Museum of Far Eastern. Antiquities, 
Stockholm (Sweden) 


pine, Oxford, (England) 
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Hindi 


Bi-lingual 


English 


Russian 
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English 
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Hindi 


| 197. *MSP 
: 198. *Mu. 
: 199. *Mus. 
| 200. Mus.J 
l 201. *MUJ 
l 
i 
| 202. *MUI 
‘ 203. *MW 
: 204. Nat. 
205. Nav. 
206. NAA 
207. NPP 
f 208. *NV 
Í 209. OA 
210. *OC 
Die OH 
212. *OHRJ 
213: OLZ 
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Marathi Samsodhan Patrika, Bombay 
Mese, Belgique (Belgium) 
Museum, London 

Museum Journal, London 


Marathwada University Journal, 
Aurangabad 


Majalla-I-Ulam-I Islamiya, Aligarh 
Muslim World, Hardfood (U.S.A.) 
Natya, New Delhi 

Navabharata Wai, Bombay 

Narodi Azii Afriki, Moscow 
Nagari Pracarini Patrika, Varanasi 
NVmen, Leiden (Netherlands) 
Oriental Art, London : 
Oriental Culture, Tokyo (Japan) 
Our Heritage, Calcutta 


Orissa Historical Research Journal, 
Bhuneswar 


Orientalische Literature Zeitung : 
Journal of Oriental Literature, 
German, Leipzig (Germany) - 


2 Bi-lingual 


Persian 
English 


—do— 


Russian 
Hindi 
Bi-lingual 
English 
Japanese 
English - 


—do— 
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philosophy . East and West, Hawaii —do— 
Ph ilosophy (Journal of the Royal Institute English 
i 
of Philosop hy), London 
en (Netherlands) A docs 


Phronesis; ASS 


»*phr. 
philosophical Quar terly 
ph.Q : 
M Prace I Materialy, Lodzi (Poland) - Polish 
+p] 
K ` Prabuddha Karnataka, Mysore Kannada 
P d 
PO Poona Orientalist, Poona p 
pm P Parishad Patrika, Patna : Hindi 
2. *PPO Past and Present, Oxford English 
n PQ Pakistan Quarterly, Karachi —do— 
PX Pra. Prajna, Banaras Bi-lingual | 
| 4 
P 33. *PR Philosophical Review, New York English \ 
| 2M. *PRef. Philosophia Reformata, Kampen, Multi-liugual 
| .. (Netherlands) : 
| D$ Pur. Purana, Varanasi — . Bi-lingual . 
M6. PUJ Patna University Journal, Patna English 
| 237. OMS Quarterly Journal of Mythic ae  —do— 
Bangalore 


D * ET Ae REEL. e 
as : Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, p 
Calcutta ; 


) 
| .246. *RDO 
| 247. *RHR 
| 248. *RIB 
j 249.  RJPS 
4 
250. *RK 
| 251. *RL 
i 252. *RM 
1 253. Sa. 
à 254. Sam. 
255. *Sams. 
256. *SA 
257. *SAA 
258. *SE 
; 259. *SIJ 
3 260. *SK 
f 261. *SMJ 
262. Sod. Pat. 
263. *SP 
264. SPP 
*SPr. 
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Rivista Degli Studi Orientali, 
(Italy) 


Revue dl’ Historie des Religions, Paris 


Rome 


Research Information Bulletin, Delhi 


Research Journal of Philosophy and 
Social Sciences, Meerut 


Rehnema-ye Ketab, Tehran (Iran) 
Roop Lekha, New Delhi - 

Review of Metaphysics, New Haven 
Sacculum 

Samskriti, New Delhi 

Samsodhak, Dhulia (India) 
Sovietskaya Archaeologiya, Moscow 


Societ Anthropology and Archaeology, 
New York 


Sovietskaya Ethnografia, Moscow 
Sino-Indian Journal, Calcutta 

Self Knowledge, London 

Sarawak Museum Journal, Sarwak 
Sodha Patrika, Udaipur 

Sahitya Patrika, Dacca (Pakistan) - 
Sarada Pitha Pradipa, Dwarka 


- Sanskrit Pratibha, New Delhi 


mskrit Sushama, Varanasi. 


-—do-— 


Persian 
English 
English 


Hindi 
Marathi 
Russian 


English 


Russian 
English 
docs 
do- 
Hindi 

Bengali 
English 
Sanskrit 


English 


Sanssi 
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qhquafatul Hindi (Indian Culture), Arabic 
New Delhi 
Theosophist, Madras English 
Theo: ae 
Thomist, Washington do 
«Thom s 
Trip Tripathaga, Lucknow Hindi 
UA United Asia, Bombay English 
UB Uttara Bharati, Agra * Hindi 
Va Varada, Bisau, Rajasthan S dem 
*VA Visvabharati Annals, Calcutta English 
| VBQ. Visvabharati Quarterly, Calcutta —do— 
Jos ‘vid. Vidya, Ahmedabad . Bi-lingual 
To Vik) Vikram Journal, Ujjain toe 
| s w Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, English 
j Hoshiarpur 
] uw v Visva Jyoti, Hoshiarpur Hindi 
p 4. VK Vedanta Kesari, Madras English 


|] "5 *VVRB — Vallabh Vidyanagar Research Bulletin, Bi-lingual 
Bombay 


E 


CNW 


Vedanta and the West, Hollywood (U. S. e English - 
| WB. : 


World Buddhism, Colombo (Ceylon) 


$ r 

Wikso Wiener Zeitschrift fur die kunde Su 
Ostasiens und Archiv fur paese 
phie, West Coney 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Editors have the pleasure to offer the third issue (Vol l 4 
of Digest of Indological Studies to the scholars and students Pes) 
with this branch of knowledge. The two issues of the Digest, nities i" 
far, have been very well received in the Indological world, and iim $03 
great eminence have unequivocally lent their good Wishes and C : 
their cooperation to it. There has been a general feeling that this public. 
tion is meeting a long-felt need in the world of research. Recently E 
President of the All India Oriental Conference has warmly welcomed Ie 
idea of publishing this Digest and expressed a very high opinion about jt ^ 
The extract from his address is published separately. This flood of good 
wishes, blessings and appreciations has immensely emboldened US In our 
endeavour to make the Digest as useful'and comprehensive as possible, — 
We hope that our effort towards the improvement of the quality and 
standard of the Digest will continue in an ever-increasing measure. 


In the present issue of the Digest 295 journals have been consulted — 
The number of articles abridged from them is 457. These articles are 
in 12 languages. While editing the first two issues, we felt greatly hand: P 
capped for want of suitable arrangement for getting Japanese materials 
abstracted. That is why in the first issue we could publish abstract of only 
one article from the Japanese language, but this time we have bem 
able to secure the assistance of Shri R. Tokuoka, Professor of 
Japanese in the Nava Nalanda Mahavihara. He has been kind enough to 
abridge for us 23 articles “from the Japanese language. So we are happy 
to publish these abstracts and bring the contributions of Japanese scholas 
within the ken of the Indologists not conversant with that mom 
We hope we shall be able to publish abstracts of more articles in k 
Japanese language as well as other languages, not - utilised so far, In 
- subsequent issues, 


1 
" 
i 


sey für 
- . Our thanks are due to all the workers in the field of Indology $ 
their warm Support and cooperation. - 


rite EDITORS — — i 
EST OF INDOLOGICAL ST* 
- KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY: 


 KURUKS 
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MESSAGES 
NIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


College of Indology, Banaras Hindu 


OPI 


Agrawala, Professor, 
^ University» Varanasi : 
e 22nd All India Oriental Conference at Gauhati, Dr. 


É “a : h 
presiding over t d to the Digest in his address as follows : 


$ Agrawala referre 


jd note with gratitude the publication of *Práci' which is a digest 

ae | research from Kurukshetra University initiated so well by 

p obi Nath Shastri and Dr. Buddha Prakasha. In the first two 

4 a E scd so far not only the publications are indexed but gists of 
; gd also extracted to the benefit of research-workers. It has also i 
3 tle notice of the research work being done at the Oriental Institutes in \ 


foreign countries. 


Ina letter to us, he gave the following opinion about the Digest :— ' 


; Iam very much pleased and impressed with the range of your efforts 
| andthe quality of the Digest. I expect that during the next five years, 
| the Digest will have attained a standard as will become an essential treat 


hr all Indological scholars. It even now has the perfume of a book. None 
3 Vill be able to do without it. : 


T 


Eu E S. Bhattacharya, Deputy Secretary, University Grants Commission, 
adur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1 : 


: The Publicati Fairer ; x ec 
ad ecto contains important research material and is sure to 
pes nent place in our Indological Studies. E 


Tr 


BDF. dnan ee, E e 
m 117, Magen Riviére, Professor of Indology, Madrid Ui 
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MESSAGES, ETC. 16 


Particularly I have found it very helpful as I am almost 


; c 
persons engaged in such Studies. ut off f 


Prof. K. D. Bajpai, Head of the Department of Ancie 
Culture & Archaeology, University of Sagar, Sagar : 


nt Indian gi. 


I have found it extremely valuable and congratulate 
out this number which is definitely an improvement 
number. 


you for bringi 
on the pre 
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| ARCHAOLOGY 


gt GICAL HISTORY OF MEWAR—II (C. 301 A.D. TO 
RCH. 


Tamhane, the soils of Rajasthan are divided into 
a Aravallis—North-West and South-East, the former 
i and unproductive and the latter comparatively fertile. 
Dei ES gurveys show that Harappan culture existed in the millenniums 
P Pu of Christ in a peripheral region of Rajasthan. Mewar had 
ps os Painted Grey Ware ( c. 1100-800 B. C.) and Black and Red 
J P stars followed by that of the historic period (c. 600 B. C. to 
1 qa.D.). Rajasthan had flourishing urban culture centres like Madhya- 
f niki, But by c. 300 A.D., the area had become inhospitable. One of the 
causes for the growth of Rajasthan desert is deforestation and desolation 


| caused by wars. : 
The Choti-Sadri (Bhramara-Mata) inscription (c. 490-91 A. D.) men- 


P tions a Gauda Ksatriya family named Manavayani as ruling over S.-E. 
F portion of Mewar. : | 


In the Gupta period, the importance of Central India was increasing. 
| Th centre of gravity shifted from Pataliputra to Ujjain and subse- 
m to Kanauj. The next empire was that of Harsa, which consisted of 

| = tanjab, Delhi, U. P., North and South Bihar and possibly West Bengal. 


E like Yas : : 
i Yafodharman, Harsa blazed like a meteor and disappeared. This led 
ndia’s disintegration., E 


; —JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 59-68 
‘Staldi, Editta T 


4 
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Dani, Ahmad Hasan 
SANGHAO CAVE EXCAVATION 


The name Sanghao is derived from the old Sanskrit an 
meaning a (Buddhist) monastery and obviously implies E Sar 
the Buddhist period spread over in the Sanghao valley, Y Thing 


Five main periods have been distinguished in the exc 
which the author has described in detail. Of these, periog 
historical material referable to 200 B.C.—200 A.D. 


avation the, 
IV shows late | 


About three miles to the south of the Parkho Darra cayen 
the village of Baluzai over which stands the famous Buddhist d 1 
of Kashmir-smast. i 


L ; It is the upper clacton industry with which the Indian Midd | 
Stone Age materials can be related. This industry is now known M 
have had a wide circulation in West Pakistan and had a direct link with te 1 
Stone Age sequence of Western Asia. It is from that very sowe | 
that the Indian Middle Stone Age has to be detived through Pakistan. 


—APak. Vol. I, 1964, pp. 3) | 


Datta, Kalidas 
SOME EARLY ARCHZEOLOGICAL FINDS OF THE SUNDARBAN 


A large number of buildings, temples, images of the Hindu, Jana f 
Buddhist gods, inscriptions, etc., of the past ages have come to light inte J 
Sundarban. Harinarainpur, a village on the Hooghly river, is yielding - 
hundreds of antiquities. The finds comprise two terracotta and ow f 
clay statuettes, four clay charms, two bone arrow-heads and twelte 
stone tools. 


Of the two terracotta statuettes, one represents 4 dancing P || 
and the other a head only, showing bird-like face with a pc d 
beak and two oblong ears. The clay statuette is 4 model of * all 
pig, which may be a totem for votive offering. The dotted 2 wel 
charms may be spells or incantations. The two arrow-hea tone I 
to be manufactured from the bones of the birds. 2 
tools are made of many kinds of rocks. Their varied for 
tive of different purposes. They seem to be the handicra 
aboriginal people of neolithic culture. 


—MR Vol. CXIV No. 
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THE POTTER’S TECHNIQUE IN PROTO-HIST 
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ottery was made of clay mixed with 
nd sometimes husk. Pure clay was 


the Ahar P 


[Up 3 S f 
The majority © ssibly ash a 


ad and PO 
d or the wheel or both. He knew a skil- 


used the han Í 
re suggests a greater adoption of the 


a _ The red wa 
a han the closed one. 
"m 


ttery displays 4 
D berance of orn 


large variety in shape and size. There is 
amentdtion in it. Most of the decorations 


E 


; joa uni E iod patterns. Painting was probably executed with some 
omprise 8€ h or bamboo splinter with a pointed tip. 


sort of a brus à Em 
; __BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1961-62, issued 1963, pp. 105-11 


T pura, Farzand Ali 
| ONE VASES AS EVIDENCE OF CONNECTION BETWEEN 
MESOPOTAMIA AND THE INDUS VALLEY 


In the catalogue of extant stone vases the author has included \ 


| the following : i 

(1) A cylindrical vase (British Museum 2887) of dark-green steatite, 
| Dm. in height, found in the Khafajah Diyalah region, which may belong 
| toan ED IIM period. 


Frankfort asserts that the stone of this quality was rarely used in 

| Mesopotamia before the ED period and writes that the humped ox, perhaps 

| an Indian breed, is foreign to Mesopotamia. Mallowan maintains that the 

depicted on the vase is a male which is not typically Meso- 

QE He considers the whole as Indian in character. The bull 
8y resembles the one depicted on the Indian seals. 


ud QUIETE of a stone vase of green steatite assigned to ED 

ii shown in the s fe RE shows a humped bull of Indian origin, which — 

E suggests stron e ashion, with a manger in front, on Indian seals. | 
8 evidence for contacts between the Indus Valley and - 


“Sopotamia i IR 
in Tell- In the early dynastic period. The fragments were 


Asrab Diyalah region. 
Q) A 


Vot 


cylindrical vase found i 
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Gimbutas- Marija 
THE INDO-EUROPEANS : ARCHAOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The author analyses the views of P. Bosch-Gimp 

his book Les Indo-Europeens, problèmes archèologiques that th sedin 
Europeans had their home in Mesolithic Europe and gave birth ae Indy. 
cultures in the 5th millennium B.C. and that starting from n anubian Me 
reached the Near East, Iran and India. He.has shown that the they E 
three culture-zones in Eurasia in ancient times : Te Were — 


era Expres 3 


(1) The North Pontic or Mariupol culture in eastern Ukraine ; 
the basins of the lower Dnieper, Don and Donets Ki n 
in the Crimea, known now from about 150 sites. p 


(2) Transcaucasian copper age culture between the Caucasus Tanged in 

the north, Lake Van and the upper reaches of the Euphraty | 

| in the south. Eastern Anatolia in the west and upper Araxasin | 
the east. i 


(3) The Kurgan culture in the Eurasian steppes from the low | 
Volga to the upper Yenisei. ; | 


He identifies the last with the Indo-European culture. Three to four 1 
chronological phases of this Kurgan culture within the span of the - 
third millennium have been established by now. In the second half of the | 
third millennium, the bearers of the Kurgan culture expanded into 
the North Pontic Area, Anatolia, the Aegean, the Balkans, Central Euro, 7 
North-Western Europe, the East Baltic Area and Central Russia and 1 
brought destruction to the old European Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures qr 
and to the early bronze Aegean and Western Anatolian cultures. The | 
invasion most likely occurred from the steppes in the lower Volga basinand p 
beyond the Caspian, in the period between 2400 and 2200 B.C. T 
presence of separate Indo-European groups or languages In the E" f 
second millennium B.C. speaks of the existence of separate tribal units ^. 4 


vi 
dialects or languages. This shows that the Kurgan people who ne ll 
were ale | 


i a na hm dodge d 


divided into many tribes that spoke various dialects. The Kurgan 8i 
the northern Caucasus may have. been parents of l 
Hittites and possibly the Kassites and Hyksos. The diffusion i if d 
Iranians to Persia and. to India before or after the mi bronze 
second millennium B. C. seems to be connected with that of the ) 
Andronovo bloc, east and north of the Caspian and the Sea 0 
azabag'jab, shows a constant expansion SoU m 
15th-14th century B.C. In Europe ? eii 


s inning © 
origin arose soon .after the begi 
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aL STUDY OF NAVDATOLI BEADS 


was one of the most ancient arts. Beads 
he personal ornaments of the chalcolithic people of 
of beads were also used by the people of the Indus 
result of chemical analysis of eighteen glazed 
valley: 4 beads found along with chalcolithic material remains in 
and nine Pee ducted during the years 1957 and 1958 at Navdatoli and 


ion € 
P. excavation. CO 
ka description of the process)? 


beads. 


in India 


rt of t 


beads were coloured. The three main core materials used 
ne (usually quartz), steatite and clay. Production of a 
f silica (quartz) requires a temperature of over 1700°C., 
d the rudimentary resources of a chalcolithic 
people. But it is interesting to note that the chalcolithic people of Navda- 
ili had learnt by experience that a useful glaze could be produced at the 
convenient temperature of 780°C. by mixing powdered quartz with an alka- 
line material, which could have been the natural efflorescent, variously 
known in India as sajji matti, reh, khari, etc. 


The glazed 
for glazing were sto 
glaze by the fusion o 
a proposition well-nigh beyon 


The unglazed beads were all dirty white. They were manufactured 
from heating the steatite mineral. 


—JOIB Nol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 69-72 
Husain, Shahanara | 


THE TERRACOTTA PLAQUES FROM PAHARPUR 


Th i a j 
€ excavations at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district of East Pakistan 


7 "5v led to the disc : 
| aat he discovery of Dharmapala Vihara of Somapur and a temple 
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PR i 
Khan, F. A. Ae 
MAINAMATI 


Five miles to the west of Comilla town in what wast 
Samatata region is Mainamati-Lalmai Ridge full of archeological « Clg 
Mainamati three sites were selected for excavation : (1) Salba aS 

(2) Kotila Mura and (3) Charpatra Mura. Salban Vihara sim a 
remains of a large Buddhist monastery, originally built by the im the 
ruler Sri Bhavadeva in the last part of the 7th or the beginning ane eva 
century. It is a monumental edifice with 550 ft. long Sides, em Sth 
a total of 115 cells, arranged formally round a central shrine. The a a 
period shrine was built on a stupendous scale. Ringed by an embellishe, |l 

plinth with pointing angles and recessed corners, it resembles in plan a 
Greek cross with chapels built in the projecting arms facing the cardinal 
points. This type of cruciform structure resembles in no way the tradi- 
tional stüpa architecture of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, but has close ^ 
parallels to the architectural style existing at Kalasan in Central Java and | 

at Pagan in Burma. It may be assumed that this style reached South-East 
Asia from East Bengal. At Kotila Mura, 3 miles to the north of Salban | 
Vihara, the lay-out of three principal stupas in the traditional style has | 
come to light and at Charpatra Mura, a mile and a half to the north-westof J 
Kotila Mura, the remains of a rectangular shrine 105' x 55' have been found. 


Among the finds from Mainamati, a hoard of three gold coins andsit 
gold ear-rings and two hoards of 224 silver coins, two bronze relic caskels po 
and a number of bronze images of Buddhist deities, carved bricks, terracotta | 
plaques, sculptures, pots and pot-sherds are noteworthy. But of great im: f 
portance are two copper plates from Salban Vihāra and four from - 
Charpatra Mura. 


ew Buddhist | 
kings $ 


part of the 7th and the middle of the 8th centuries A.D. 


: pes E 
Two plates from Charpatra Mura belong to $ri Ladha d L 
and the third was issued by his son and successor Sri ONT 
Deva. Recently a copper plate of Sri Kalyana Candra Deva 0 astruc 
has been discovered from Dacca. They enable us tO kya 
Candra dynasty as follows : Pürnacandra, Suvarņacandra, Her 
Sricandra, Kalyanacandra, Ladhacandra and Govindacandra. 7 
from 900 A.D. to 1050 A. D. after the Devas. Trailokyac^ Kalyan 
the Gauda king, obviously of the Pala dynasty ; Sricandra e kines ; 
candra gained still greater successes against the Palas 97 tempora? 
Kamarüpa. Asis clear from the Dacca plate, the ee 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ate from Charpatra Mura belongs to a local 
va sect, namely, Sri Viradhara Deva. On 
late could be assigned to a date between 12th 


copper pl 

5 the Vaisna 
total grounds this p 
0 


p centuries A" 
—PQ Vol. XI No. 4, Summer 1963, pp. 18-27 


. and Nagar, Malati 


jar, V. N: AN GE SITES ON THE RIVER CHAMBAL, RAJASTHAN 


vo STONE AG 
lored the Chambal at Kota and Rawatbhata 
material belonging to Lower Paleolithic, Middle 
i Paleolithic and Mesolithic Ages. This comprises mainly tools and 
| implements of different types and techniques which the authors have 


1 E analysed in detail. 
—BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1961-62, issued 1963, pp. 156-69 


j Neogi, Haran Chandra 
| ARCHROLOGY AND INDIAN HISTORY 


Indian Archeology is divided into three artificial groups: (1) Art, 
| © Epigraphy and (3) Numismatics. India is abundantly rich in 
q archeological materials and archeology occupies the most important 
Hj position in regard to the reconstruction of the history of India. 


| M SCIENS of India and Pakistan have made brilliant discoveries 
D isi ; Partition of the country, but one defect of Indian Archeology 
Olation from the neighbouring countries. 


pee that every bit of material should be examined 
thy Nees AER p and religious view-points is not followed in — 
[M done in s ridge the life of the past and the present. This is 
[India is so nds and the progress of archeology in different states 
theological a ven that Some states are lagging behind. For want of 
before. Scoveries, e, g., the history of Assam remains as shadowy 
attempt has been made to study alien elements ofc : 


fiom 


im 9 Systematic 
Ure Carried through Assam 


Lp o —AQG Vol. III No. 4, pp. 6-10 
ON E 


Urge | ; 
ne TOOL INDUSTRIES OF BANDA 
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on the flat hill tops and (3) those in the vicinity of hills, Tm P 
deposit of alluvium on the banks of the rivers, but the tools ere at 
| from the loose gravel, stretched by the rivers on their banks are dis 
| of the second category is the flat top of a hill which is , 
l The pre-historic man must have preferred this place for it 
| of vantage. Another place of the pre-historic man's choice is Ü Position 
i raised ground near hills. All the four sites located by the © Slope gp P 
1 factory sites belonging to Middle and Late Stone Ages. D ane 
: must have been chosen on account of the availability of ath 
: manufacturing tools as well as of the proximity of water. erial fop 


n 
S not Very 


Implements belonging to Early Stone Age have p 
3 up from the periphery of a small pond, which is surrounded by 
9 : a plain ground in the foreground of the Ramacandra Hill. 
X to bea factory site. Out of several specimens, discovered at this site 

twenty are genuine tools. The chief material of the industry in ae 
basic rock epidiorite. The tools are made of pebbles, cores and flakes 
The majority of implements. are in a state of good preservation. 


een picked 
tiny hills on 
This seems 


These implements may be classified into four major types: 
A. Handaxe, B. Cleaver, C. Chopper, D. Flake. Each of these types 
has many sub-types. The handaxes have five sub-types. There is only on 
4 V-shaped cleaver in this collection. That too seems to be unfinished 
The choppers have three sub-types : one is made of a pebble, another of a 
core, and yet another of a flake. The flakes have two sub-types. Theres aff 
also a tool that could be used as piercer. The industry is crude and my Afi 
be put in the beginning of the Early Stone Age. | 


Le METTE T T 


The valley lying between Siddhapur and Banke Siddha is an 0 V 
station of Middle Stone Age and lies between two nalas. This too d £4 
factory site. A flint side scraper, roughly triangular in shape, Was ? i 
up from the gravel bed of one of the ná/as. Besides this, um. k 3 
Scrapers, burin like tools, chopper like tools, blades and cores, D 
into many sub-types, have also been found. : 


eL p EAE. the 1 
= wenty-nine implements, four of Early Stone Age n ri of tht 


ie Age, were discovered in a Stone Age site on the o follovil 
Durendi village. They may be divided into t 
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rent from the other tools. The following types are 


Flake, B. Lunate ©), C. Side Scraper, D. End 
Sided F. Tool with point, G. Flakéand H. Core. 


Age implements were discovered from the 


:ddle Stone 
Mid near Bankat. 


he Paisuni river, 
crolithic site at Shahpatan, where waste chips were found 
probably a factory site. 


` Nineteen 
gravel ped oft 

A small mi 
on the surface, Was 
pen station of m 
hia and Lodhwara. 


i ithic factory site was di 
Another 0 icrolith y s discovered at 


siddhapur, Bamb 
f the implements fall in the category of polished stone axe 
vith pointed butt. They are made of basalt, epidiorite and dolerite. They 
must have been hafted in wooden handle and used as axes. The small 
implements must have been used for scraping only. 


—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 114-42 
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Sankalia, H. D. 
ARCHEOLOGY AND TRADITION 


The author believes that tradition is an important source for the study 
of a past culture. The idea of an ancient site or object is obtained by the 
z of tradition. Archeology helps us to visualize the past. Thus the 
E. cen DAD to each other. First, in Europe Greek history 
^0 basic of ten Pe about 1000 B.C., but when H. Schliemann worked on the 
NY which ~ x on the work of Home, he was able to dig out the 
UE eie case with 1, de a than the Greek Trojan culture. The same 
d | “ltion: The first a r Mesopotamia. This country has two types of 
kp "ond in the form of eee by an historiographer Berossus and the 
Vable, ot the Account Tablets. But these are not quite belie 


The evide 
nc : 
1' Wolly by a CMOS legends are now substantiated part 


t has preserved some t 


ypes of stories. 
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In America, there was a traditional story of the sacred 
was used for human sacrifices by the Mayans. When On this - d 
was dug, human skeletons were brought along with golden orn Sis the ye 


| has shown the Mayan’s contact with Egypt and India via Sain 
In India, the traditions are collected in the Puranas, the Rz E : 
and the Mahabharata. They contain an account of the world. Th. DANI d 
writers, who visited India in different times, have also Prove d 1 
traditional account. The Greek accounts about the Andhra Cities D S wi * 
proved to be true by recent excavations. A large number Ve been 


OU 
; Of Buddhist a. P 
have been located on the basis of the accounts available f ISt sites 
sources. 


Sea BER 


rom the Chinese 3 


In the efforts to discover India's past, its own traditional accounts, y P 
the Puranas and the Epics and even the ‘local site accounts’ (sthal | 
mahatmyas) have almost completely been neglected. ^ These were regarded 
as pure myths, no doubt, due to deep-rooted prejudice. 


SSE A SIRE Oe epee roe 


Now fresh efforts are being made. It is being revealed that the — 

Chalcolithic people of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 

- were associated with the Yadavas of the Puranas and that the Grey — 

ware culture of Northern India was associated with the Aryans. A 

y - few sites connected with the Mahābhārata war have been excavated and the 

results are encouraging. Similar attempts should be made to explore 
the sites associated with the Ramayana. 


The aim of excavations should be to tackle the anthropo-economie 
i problems or the problems of the movements of the peoples and the 
3 civilizations in a broad sense. 


— Ind. Vol. I No. 1, March 1964, pp 318 — 


William Willetts 
ARCH/BOLOGICAL PROGRESS IN SOUTH INDIA 


an exhibition | 
Madres 
Socie 


The author has described some pieces displayed in 
aged in the centenary hall of the Government Museum, 
ecasion of th 
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of this temple is supported by twelve square columns. 
ka forms sculptured on the pillars of the sabhamandapa are 
e kicaka Short inscriptions, relating to the 17th century local sutradhara, 


ey Tate de at a time when this temple was renovated. 


E: were probably ma 
1 amandapa, adorned with various kicaka forms, offers wonder- _ 


for study of architecture. This temple is really an impor- 


Lu 


—MBh. Vol. XI No. 4, January 1964, pp. 50-52 \ 


f agava, R. C. 
| sin: MEDIÆVAL CHAPELS AT MENAL, RAJASTHAN 


f The medieval Siva Temple at Menal in Mewar is important for the 
f study of Cauhana architecture. Out of the three chapels therein, Nos. 1 and 
I 3 are of great importance and bear a great affinity to the architecture 
* t Osian, Roda, etc. In fact, the existing chapels are the only relics 
f "leal temple architecture at present. Each chapel, having a height 


- ef DS 
X um to 20 feet and a sikhara, has pillars presenting vase and foliage 


The 2 
door-frames present Ganga. and Yamuna on their vahanas. 


the centr : i E 
: : NERA of the lintel appears Visnu on Garuda. The depiction 


MI ate Worth 
a * 


ee 


ST eS tds Fn 


fe 


4 
4 
| 


Agrawala, R. C. 
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ISAVALA KA AJNATA VISNU MANDIRA (THE UNKN 
TEMPLE OF ISAVALA ) SNOWN yj 

This is a detailed description of the Visnu temple fir 
the author a few years ago. Engraved on a wall of this t 
seven-line inscription of Vikrama Samvat 1161, in which 
god is mentioned as Vohighasvami (?). Just near this 
inscription of V.S. 1164 is discovered at Ghasa. 
V.S. 1161 there is engraved a two-line inscription of 
Mathanasimha of Mewar. 


St discoye 1 

Ted by, 

emple there 

* name of the” 

emple, a smio 

N 

Near the inscription 4 

the time of Mahatiy 

From the iconological point of view, the icons of this tem 

fine source material for the study of the art of the Guhila 
images of the Matrkas in this temple are of great value. 


ple provide 
period, Th 


—Sod. Pat. Vol. XIV No. 3, July 1963, pp. 1959 


Agrawala, R. C. 
MEWAR KA EKA AJNATA SURYA MANDIRA (AN UNKNOWN 
SUN TEMPLE OF MEWAR) 


This temple is situated in front of the village Tusa at some distane | 
from Udaipur. It was built in the 11th or 12th century. But the portion J 
from above the roof of the garbhagrha appears to have been constructed 
later on. In'all likelihood, this temple was raised up on a pre-mediaeval site, 


The noticeable features of this temple are the mahamandapa andthe ff 
garbhagrha housing a sun image. Different parts of the temple are adomed p 
with sculptural pieces. i 


— Sod. Pat. Vol. XIV No. 2, April 1963, pp. 13% f 


Agrawala, R. C. : 1 
PASCIMI RAJASTHAN KE KUCHA PRARAMBHIKA ae 
STAMBHA (SOME MEMORIAL PILLARS OF 
RAJASTHAN ) Se 
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the worship of foot-prints of the Paliya was also 


ial pillars mentioned above, throw light on the nomen- 
OIL g 


m 3 
wa __Va, Vol. VI No. 2, April 1963, pp. 68-79 


E ipm KE KATIPAYA PRACINA SAROVARA TATHA VAPI 
I ME ANCIENT TANKS AND LAKES OF RAJASTHAN) 

Inan inscription of 684 A.D. from Nagar in the Jaipur region, there 

| ga reference to the construction of a well by an expert architect. Likewise, 

m epigraph dated 685 A.D. mentions the digging of a L-shaped tank 

1 in front of the railway station of Mandor, five miles from Jodhpur. 


e During the Pratihara period, many big lakes were dug at Osian 

I ad Abaneti, In the Kumbhala Prasasti of the time of Kumbha, there is 
} maccount of the construction of the Citrangada tank at Chittor by 
| the Moriya king Citrangada. 


E - Of the Guhila period, there is an important tank at Gangobheva near 

I ts Ahada village. Many important tanks like Visalsar and Anasagar were 
ef oe the rule of the Cauhanas. The reign of Kumbha saw 
i ded ing of the Mandakini Kunda at Acalgarh and several other 


There j Am 
Edit ample material in the Jodhpur museum to show that 
interest of th Was in vogue in Rajasthan in that period. All this shows the 
* rulers in the promotion of agriculture. Se. 


—Va. Vol. VI No. 4, October 1963, t 
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followed from the social facts and metaphysical Speculations 
a humanist interpretation in terms of the reactions of men fs © rey 
ment of each epoch. © enyin 


i For instance, he postulates the reasons for the 
| town plan in Mohenjo-daro during the Indus valley ci 
existence of a rational concept of living, based on a 
1 which was vitalist in its outlook and in accord with the fy 
| of the physiology of the individual of the human sp 
evolved, until 5000 years ago. 


existence nm ji 
Vilization «e 
Magical reli 

netional demand 
ecies, so far asi 


Again, in the brain-burdened society of the Vedic times, dominated hy $ 
the Brahmanical priestly order, he finds that the caste Stratification o I 
difficulties in the way of grouping the houses in the village and the f 
| town, making for a degeneration of the wholesome ideas of the earlier I 
` Indus civilization. He feels that the decisive factors in Hindu society 
destroyed the concept of the house as an answer to human needs an 

interests. 


All the same, mental geometry of the Vedic period was based | 
on the sense of expansion of human soul through breathing. And the | 
preference to the out-door life of the villager led to the concept of | 
freedom of space from the restraints of the beehive village structure ff 
of the dasyus. 


The negative teaching of the Buddha about life on this earth did not | 
encourage the creation of the house under the impact of this new religion. | 
And the low caste people could not be emancipated from the infernos of the I 
disintegrating villages in which they were confined. But the primi 
people of the lower castes, who accepted Buddhism, emphasised ae des 
mental character of the earthmound under which they buried the p 
The stupa architecture of Buddhism, therefore, owes itself to the m 
creating plastic sense of the Dravidians, fused with the space-creatine n 1 
tructive architectural practice of the dominant Aryan tradition. We | 
more positive assertions about living the span of a good life m ed I 
Buddhism brought about well composed townships like Ni E 
and Amaravati. 


PS Pur Eo RS eov it s NE 


fe of i 1 
tructufe 
ar hows 


PCS ily li 
The continuous pressure of human biology in the daily 4! 


4 PARCI 1 ki ; 
aboriginal people of India continued to evolve the kind of E 
which is called the open shelter with lean-to-wind-breaks, uo f 
of the beehive type with the conical top, and the rectangular 


flat roofs, 
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he Deccan. Temple No. 17 at Sáíici is 
4 The Gupta temple, however, has a flat roof and 
similar & Ho fhe vertical sikhara. The Durga temple at Aihole 
: flat roof convention to the spire. The spiritual 
renaissance seem to have broken through towards 
t-Gupta period, the path of the eye begins to 
Pallava architecture at Mahabalipuram, 


mple in t 


away from the 
peaks: of the Classical 
In the pos 


in the 
; structure a5 1n t : 
game Uo d in the temple at Gwalior fort. 


der Sti Harsa, the Romantic movement in Indian architecture 
Eri halls, with richly adorned towers, fairy world turrets like 
n. bill-tops, of grandiose palaces and temples rose to the clouds. 
gus A emphasis on decorative richness in the top-heavy projections. 
ni at glory is obvious. The plastic sense is lost in the intricacy 
of surface effects. The structures gain monumentality and stir man’s 
imagination in terms of magnificence and power, and through the confron- 
ation with the majesty of faith. The common house remains mean and \ 
squalid. The house is still more neglected in the early mediaeval period, N 
cept that the innermost structure of the temple is modelled on the square 
peasant hut, The optical illusion created by the huge sikharas inspire awe 
and reverence for the gods. The elaboration of details in the structures 
makes for intimacy, but repetition of various kinds are introduced to create 
reverence for the house and body of God, with its echo or dhvani or 
resonance, 


vith Ss metaphysical postulates about the world in constant flux, 
Pallava EM human beings must ally themselves, Jead to the 
| Ellora, with qe ahabalipuram and later to the great Kailasa temple. at 
j a EE vast carvings and spectacular movements, freeing the rock 
7 Xtamrisch Says UD to the flow of tremendous energies. As Stella 
[test the (TUM E of the tabernacles is deliberately contrived to 
“ious into the giant m all those gods released from the racial sub-con- 
Sin of emotion ue ramatic reliefs.’ Space, energy and concrete expres- 
OD With whom deed to the eternal flow. The modular is a cosmic 
e the cloud in eae emotions for monumentality are allie 
NOS ecl Plon te ee 
EO uso aequ UR EH e 
Wu, Been can pe cents Chariot towards the $ 
MaNeswar Orc. explained. cpm 
0 Orissa and Rajastha 


Ammo MUN. PXXS 


MM E 
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rance, which inevitably made for the florid empire Styles, as 

There is still great carving, but the repetition of details is li 

the biological organism of man, and the adulteration of menta] ls 

with exhuberant emotionalism, reaches sheer grandiosity in the Qe 

with their iconographic exactitude, without much care for workman 
ip 


in Vijayan 
kened to ce 


The stricter, abstract geometry of the four square Islamic 

leads to simplification of the Indian sensibility, as also to sone = w. 
with the decorativeness. The invention of the arch and the elibo R ; 
the dome create new experiences for those who wanted to hear the ae of T 
their own voice as the speech of God. The mixture of Hindu and v E 
motifs under the Mughals, especially under Akbar, brought an emphasis 
the palace, with a spatially administered garden, and respect for the Mum 
ate physiological interest in the world. 


By the 18th century, the West had begun to dominate the Indian © 
consciousness, with its Graeco-Roman principles and the palaces began to 
be hotch-potch designs, to show the pompous splendour of the British Raj 
and its minions. The early 20th century led to a debate between revivalism 
and experimentation and was a fallow period marked by the hangoverof d 
Victorianism. After the second World War, and with the comingof | 
freedom, the humanist movement in contemporary Indian architecture 
.began with certain experiments in Chandigarh, Ahmedabad, Delhi, Bombay ff 
and Calcutta. The eclectic character of the contemporary styles is yet too H 
shapeless to invite critical appreciation. But architecture today is based - 
more and more, on the individual clinical experiences, the discovery of the 
fact that human beings live and breathe and spend their lives in houssy 
whose shapes and forms can only be moulded in the interest of social af 
function» 


—Marg Vol. XVII No. 1, December 1963, pP sa 


Anupachanda 
— AMER KE PRACINA JAINA MANDIRA : UNAKE LE 
ANCIENT JAIN TEMPLES OF AMER AND THEIR INSCRI 4 
: : fe of 3 
At Amer there are six temples, besides a dilapidated so | 
Sikharas. Of these temples, that of Sanvalàji (NOME nd metali 
“Tn ar ellar, there are 219 images of ee sd 
and two stools. Among these D 
Tn the writings about the ya” 


«actif ted. : 
1, which deserves to be investiga” — 


KHA (THE 1 1 
PTIONS) 
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Jeanine T IN FRANCE 


REASURES OF INDIAN AR 


for Indian art developed in the 18th and particu- 
9th century. The Guimet Museum, founded 
contains a library of 18,000 volumes, a 
halls and is the best repository of 


the taste 
In mu half of the 1 
in 1889, 


ouse and some lecture- 


France. ; 
tallation after the second World War, the 


: f reins 4 m 
At the time © um was one of the most beautiful of its kind 


ction in this muse 


F idian colle ted the main phases of Indian Art. E 


$ T represen 
| ollections there offer a good opportunity to study both: the 
d Brahmanical iconography as well as the various styles of 
P mdanart. The oldest pieces preserved there are terracottas, attributed to 
Mauryan period, e. g., the feminine heads bearing elaborate hair styles and 
1 thecrouching yaksa belonging to the Mathura School. Objects, acquired: 
during French excavations undertaken at Pondicherry, Vishakhapatnam, 
[de Mutrapaleon and Sutrukhermy, can: be seen in this museum. The 
most appreciated piece is the Naga Raja of the Mathura School .and: 
1 rat to it are the eight bas-reliefs in white marble, which belong to 
the Amaravati School. The evolution of the Buddhist art is represented by 
P ‘ome very beautiful pieces. The Guimet Museum has also now a few 
pieces of the Gupta period. Many statues of good quality represent 
| lie iconographies of the Hindu and Jain religions. Several hundred 
En miniatures complete the collection. A very impressive series of 
| “Tidian statues is found in another museum in Chalons Sur-Maine. 


| The € 
7 Buddhist an 


) —UA Vol. XVI No. 2, pp. 128-33 


IL iib Ramasraya : 
| ~“JURAHO an oe eee 
| 3 FRAIURAHO) NIRRTI PRATIMAYEN (THE NIRRTI IMAGES 


$a Vedic god. Hi 
in th 


Eu 
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| Apsaras are not sculptured by the side of these idols, thoy 
is shown seated on a pedestal near the god in one OF 
Nor are the Nirrti images of Khajuraho surrounded 4 


; y th 
figures. © Ri 


ti My | 
—Trip. Vol. IX No. 7, May 1964 m. | j 
3 . M E u 


Bhatt, M. M. 
YAKSAGANA-STAGE IN KARNATAKA 


The Yaksagana has been in vogue particularly in South Ind TR 
an indigenous music-drama of the common folk. It gave both knowledgeay F 
entertainment. It may be counted among the audio-visual aide E 
acquiring or imparting knowledge, particularly to the illiterate common i | 


The antiquity of this art has been traced to 9th century andit | 
of two types: (1) play enacted in the open bayalata or dasavatin, |) 
in which actors play their part as in a drama under a make-up. ())u. d. 
maddale, in which there is no make-up and dance. The performances las. 
throughout the night and admission is free. It is generally conducted under | 
the auspices of temples or deities. | 


Today, there is no theme that can be excluded from the Yaksagün $ 
Cinema and the modern stage have had their influence on this ancient at f 
It is a hopeful sign that the educated public is exhibiting a live interes | 
in this art. 


— BITC Pt. II, 1963, pp. 38 f 


Boisselier, Jean TBERG | 
LES SCULPTURES DE DONG-DU’0’NG DU MUSEUM un T 
DE ZURICH (THE SCULPTURES OF DONG-DU'ONG OF" ] 
RIETBERG MUSEUM OF ZURICH) 


Dong-Du'o'ng is the great Buddhist monastery founded si 
Indravarman II under the name of Laksmindraloke$var?- 
vast sanctuary of Champa and the first monument of _the 
Peninsula, the disposition of which reveals the spiti 

- of traditional Brahmanical formule of architecture for Museum, 
"The images from that site, preserved in the Riekert Y 
- found by H. Parmentier from 7th September to 29th Ji etic 
-. Thes " sculptures have their own characteristic features. eg de, 
tt sionomY, ts dO 
‘of oman“ a 
tyle © 
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ring the upper lip up to the base of the nose, 
gle of the lower maxillary and 


a 
almost formles 


hose mentioned in the article can be identified with 
No ima iva. Some of them appear to be the figures of 
aspect of m of them denote the influence of Sino-Japanese 
godhisatva- d through Vietnamese sources. The Cham sculptors 
gonography uie indebted to Chinese Buddhism, from which they 
of Dog Due E spirit of their compositions and their iconographic 
ine derived Ve m has been perfectly assimilated and integra- 


rarities, but the import Ler 
Be ie whose originality is manifest in the esthetic appeal as 
> ted 10 , 


| yell as the decorative elements. | 
_AA Vol. XXVI No. 2 (Special Number), 1963, pp. 132-50 


ge among t 


1 Chaturvedi, Jagdishchandra 
} ARDHANARISVARA 


| According to the Brahmavaivartapurdna, when the lone Brahman 
| thought of creation, he divided himself into purusa and prakrti. This 
, J concept has been vividly expressed by the Indian sculptors in stone images. 


E.  Ardhanári$vara flgures can be seen in the Mathura museum, 
} 1Vidsà, in Elephanta, Ellora and Badami caves in Tanjore, Madhura and 
| Kiki temples. 28 


f. E idea of sculpturing Ardhanarisvara figures originated in the mind 

| $ ptors of the Kusana age. In Mathura, there is a Kusana-age image 

To Soa Gupta-age image of this god. ' 
1 There is evi i : hi 

tti, ate z idence to show that in the early centuries of the Christian 

ilio in co 9 Ardhanàri$vara was popular not only zin Indii Ei 


untries li : : : Es 
chant; ud like Afghanistan and Syria, which the enterprising Indian 


"m € also ULM : e > RIA 
lite, ^^ Pd a description of the Ardhanārīśvara figure 
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| The author of the article is of opinion that the laque q 
scene of king Dusyanta making love to Sakuntala after i 
Kālidāsas description in the Abhijfdna-Sakuntalam, 

If this is acceptable, Kalidasa may be placed jn the 2nd | 
century B. C. i ore 


—Nat. Vol. VIII No. 1, Autumn 1964 E 1 
| j| 


Eleanor, Olson 
THE WHEEL OF EXISTENCE 


The pictorial diagram of the wheel of existence evolve 
earliest days of Buddhism. It is a developed chain of causatio 
ed by the Buddha, as we know from Vinaya volume I PP. 74-84, The | 
Divydvadana pp. 299-300 describes the making of the more fully developed | 
diagram in accordance with the Buddha’ s instructions. The wheel was to 
have five spokes, between which were to be depicted five realms of rebirth | 
the hells, animals, pretas or tortured spirits, gods and men. In the centre, 
a dove, a serpent and a hog were. to symbolize lust, hatred and delusion 
The twelve-fold chain of causation was to go around the wheel in regular |. 
and in inverse order. Pictorial details from similes used by the Buddhaty |] 
illustrate the doctrines were added by the Indian monk Nagarjuna in the I 
2nd century. The model for the Tibetan wheel was taken tothe Land | 
of Snow by the Indian monk ‘Bande Yeshe? in the 8th century and was 
preserved at Sam-yas, the oldest Tibetan monastery. 


d during the 
n propound 


At the entrance to cave No. 17 at Ajanta, one sees the remains ol .— 
a similar wheel dating from the 6th century. 


The powerful, but bloated monster, who clutches and bites the ue à 
with such ferocious intensity, is the demon of impermanence of the dt i 
diagram, Shinje or Mara or Yama, the wrathful counterpart o. GNU” the | 
Svara, who is believed to assume this form in order to awaken 5 ic 
devotee a realization of the hideousness of clinging to worldly thini 
keep him in bondage to the wheel. 


EREE IE E N N E A E 


—OA Vol. IX No. 


4,196,027 


Francisco, Juan R. 
A BUDDHIST IMAGE FROM  KARITUNAR d 
PROVINCE 


pATANGP 
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p CRAFTS 
_ suec Buddhist image, the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
2 B n the Buddha Amitabha represented in the oval 

! — Other Buddhistic iconographic characteristics 
Dus of the and affinity ofthe image with similar Buddhist sculp- 
m the GENE affinity B proved further by its association with the 


in Siam e excavated in the same site, which is, perhaps, the only 
james? Dua: may be attributed to the image. 
ficance 


t fashioned the medallion either directly or by means of a 
del, it may be fair to suggest that it is intrusive into the 
t -pattern character of the site. The image, judging from the 
- whole cultur e belongs to the 13th century Siamese art. It arrived 
M Rd the middle of the 14th century A. D. and it would 
a be surprising i 
the image does not necessarily exhibit the permeation of Philippine 
re by the Buddhist cultural orientation. | 
—ASP Vol. I, Special Issue, 1963, pp. 13-22 \ 


If the artis 
ould from à mo 


f its original turned out to be made of metal. 
cultu 


| Francisco, Juan R. 
i THE GOLDEN IMAGE OF AGUSAN—A NEW IDENTIFICATION 


: Perhaps one of the most spectacular discoveries in Philippine archao- 
logical history is the golden statue known as the ‘Agusan Gold Image". It 
| isa figure of a female deity, seated cross-legged, made of twenty-one caret 
i 1 gold and weighs nearly four pounds. It was found on the left bank of the 
| s ud in 1917. It is now on display in the Gold Room of 
1 ago Museum of Natural History. According to Beyer, the image 
| appears to date from the 14th century or earlier. 


~ One suggest; ; j : | 
liat he RA about the pantheon to which the image belongs is | 


the image is E projection from the rather very ornamental head-dress of. 
Tümber of iion representation of the flame which characterizes a great 
i Buddha images in the South-East Asian locus. i 


prominent representation of what 
points to the image’s connection with | 


0 around the head, th 
theon. —— x 
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Gaur, Ram Chandra 
PRACINA BHARATIYA SILPAKALA MEN SAMG 


MGlITA. 
(THE TREATMENT OF MUSIC IN ANCIENT INDIAN E. ud ud 


Music is seen portrayed in the representations of Apsarás 
various amorous games in the Nagarjunakonda, Mathura and pee 
temples and other buildings of the Mauryan period, Odhga 


particu] p 
time of king Asoka. arly of i 


In the post-Mauryan tablet found at Bhità, we find a 
of a music party. In an altar column of the Ist century Puts 
depicted scenes of a dance accompanied by instrumental CUR 
dance festival. Yaksas and Yaksinis are found sculptured abunda 
artists of the Bharhut School. 


sic anda 


Of the figures sculptured on the altar pillars in Mathurā during F 
the Kusana period, some hold Vinds in their hands and some flutes, while | 
some are shown dancing in gay abandon. 


In the Gupta period also, dancing figures were sculptured in plenty, A | 
flood of musical representation is seen in the Ajanta paintings, in earthen | 
idols and in stone statues of this period. | 


Predominance of music is clearly visible in the mediaeval Indiana, } 
Sculpture of the tandava dance of Siva is the strong point of the early f 
mediaeval sculpture in India. 


The number of sculptures, portraying music, is very large among tht | 
works of the late mediaeval period too. A fine example of the superbat ] 
of this period is seen in the 10th century stone tablet preserved in the Sikar 
museum, depicting a whole atmosphere of music. 


Never in the-history of Indian art was such a wealth of TUS 
dominant sculpture produced as is found in the temples of Kiajudis | 
Bhubaneswar, Tanjore and Konark. Besides these sculptures ee s I 
representations of dancing girls in the Rājārānī and Lingaraja temples | 
the lOthaand 13th centuries, respectively. 


I 
ecame moe p. 


. Thus, step by step, the religious and spiritual attitude b 
and more secular and allowed an important place to music- 


—Trip. Vol. IX No. 3, December 1963, 


Gobl, Robert 
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firstly, chosen Huviska, because he is working for 
r has, x Eon whether there were two Huviskas or not. 
the q he Middle East in 1962, it was possible for 


jon 9 : 
S HR yint 
ring M to understand some of such problems. 


dal of Huviska was acquired by the author in Peshawar 
> the bust of the king wearing a helmet-crown on the 
sickle on the crown. There were probably three 
r-rings, and shows signs of moustache and 
posed of under-garment and over-coat 
his right hand and another in the left. 


ndly, 
"qo find new ma 


ere is à S 
e T. king has thick ea 
okies: 


S is dress is com. 
sight Der a one sceptre in 

This medal might have belonged to a series ora group. Therefore, 

secan expect the existence of more pieces of ee Kusana kings. Here 
are some important considerations about Huviska : ; 

(a) Moons on the helmet-crown are noticed for the first time under 
Huviska. The crown-form of Kaniska I disappears with the | 
government of Huviska, who, in later times, introduces jewels, N 
which are worn by Vasudeva I and also by his successors. 

(b) Nimbus is also in vogue during the reign of Huviska. But it is 
given up later by the kings for religio-political reasons. 

(c) Over-coats of Kusana kings have different forms. Even Vima 
shows two types. Huviska too is shown in at least two types of 
over-coats. 

(d) The club-sceptre of Kusana kings is seen first under Huviska. 

However, the length of the handle varies. 
(€). The details of the sceptre in the left hand are not clear. 


ae un t these things help to identify Huviska. We have parallel presenta- 
M ge RN Dinar group of Huviska. Presentation on the medal must 
te a transition through mixture of old and new forms. * 


On the basi AREE 
bud E basis of these characteristics, the author takes a statue found 
&otal to be that of Huviska. A eem 


Griswold, A. B, —CAJ Vol. VIII No. 2, June 1963, pp. 1 


PROLEG i ji 
Om 7 OMENA TO THE STUDY OF THE BU 
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SE SCULPTURE (wr 
BERG wr URE (WITH PARTICULA 
BERG MUSEUM'S Qa H PARTICULA 
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Jain, Niraja 

GWALIOR KE PURATATIVA-SAMGRAHALAya yx 
MURTIYAN (THE JAIN IMAGES IN THE ARCA. UM 
MUSEUM AT GWALIOR) ZOLOGIog 


In this article the Jain images in the museum housed i 
of the Gwalior fort are described. In the Jain section of the said 
there are twenty images of mediaeval period, of which five are ; Museum, f 
ting. Besides them, the image of Neminatha, a four-faced ritos ets |l 
and some other Jain images are noteworthy. Ara image 


n Güjari Maha | 


—Ane. Vol. XVI No. 5, December 1963, pp, oi | 


Jairajbhoy, R. A. 
A BUDDHIST EMBLEM AND ITS COUNTERPART 


There are pairs of enigmatic symbolical sculptures on the gate-tops of | 
the Safci Stüpa. They are sometimes called tristilas. They have either an | 
auspicious or deterrent meaning. Of these, the uppermost portion is the | 
hero figure. The lotus in the disk is descended from the Egyptian winged | 
disk. A pair of dimunitive leaves around the disk was conceived of a 
vomiting flames or the eyes of the Sun. 


This emblem was inherited through the Nagas. It is significant that 
Gautama and some of his followers were also of Naga descent. 


There is a counterpart of the Buddhist emblem in a version of Quran 
from Islamic Egypt. Both these emblems are intended as apotropal 
emblems to guard the sanctuary against harm, and both have a general 
resemblance to a bronze statuette from Luristan in Iran. 


—JASP Vol. VIII No. 2, December 1963, pP. [ug 


Jani, A. N. ou» | 
THE EVOLUTION OF NORTHERN INDIAN MUSIC AS F lI 
IN SANSKRIT WORKS 


: ; ian musi? 
Five epochs can be noticed in the evolution of North Indi 


as found in Sanskrit works :— 


l. The music of which the roots are found in the is inflesbl i 
Marga Sangita, which has arange of only one to four noe di 
believes in there gramas, cannot be divided into gita, yadya an 
follows the principle of laksana and not that of laksya. "T 
v d 


; ere evol 

2. During the period from 3rd to 7th century AD * to foll" jj 

Desi music which has three to seven notes. It does not A into. gil um | 
strict rules, but believes in only one grama, can be divide WE 


and nrtya, and follows the rineiple of laksya. __ 
CC-0. In Public Domaih. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ara of Sarngadeva written in 1230 A.D. was an 
i his period foreign influence on Indian music 
es Turuskatodi, Turuskaganda, etc., 


AFTS 
Ris 


AND CR - 

;ojtaratnale 

The Sans! ing t 

* png Work: Dunne ib 
makin’ Sarngadeva descr 


Ty ly visible. ees: EE 
Las ceat ch-making work, Svaramelakalanidhi, Ramamatya 
««. epoch- 


es, which were found necessary as divergences 
duc the ni aud theory; and we see the rise of the modern 
ra 

petween P 


ERE i t work of the 17th century 

: yoitapárijáta is an importan ! 
asiik 5 E first time the position of suddha and vikrta 
plaine hs of the speaking wires, reduced the number 


] wich ex > of lengt 
| m in M to modern five instead of seven and admitted the kafi scale 
T of viria sv 


j as the suddha one. | 2 
| e credit of introducing bilavala as "ET i oe K 


Hrdaya ‘and. Locana accepted Ahobala’s view in 


|. Pratāpasimha. 
~ this matter. 
The present century gave us a learned musicologist V. N. Bhatkhande 
| whose Laksya-Sangitam of 1910 is an authoritative digest on the present 
Northern music. 


i —JMSB Vol. XIII No. 1, April 1964, pp. 17-21 


Krishnan, M. V, 


| ^SURVEY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN SCULPTURE : 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


a In the earliest stages, man created figures of the goddess of fertility 
Worshipped her for the sake of prosperity. -Slowly and steadily art 


began s 
I ih to be used as a handmaid of the religion and in India for centuries 
L © major religion ; 


«B their ae S gave painters and sculptors various themes to display 
4 ephanta qo paintings of Ajanta, the.sculptures of Ellora and 


|. pies of 1. 075 of South India, etc.;.are considered to be the master- 
ol Indian art, 


5 The art of : > 
S termed ag 2 Sculpture reached. its zenith during the Gupta period, which 


, he p ; 
d Mits vigour, a en age of Indian art. - Later, Indian. sculpture declined 
: es temples of r ‘ornamentalism and erotic motifs got an upper hand. 
Amples of p. JUtaho, Bhubaneswar, Konark, Belur and Halebid are 


Cont; 9i this declin: 3 ; : 
fag ed to Survive declining period, Still. the perfection in technique 


religio he survival of sculpture as a handmaid of archi- 
; n has Come to an end. 


he dm 
a Indians took to the ] 


€y so : ine of making statues for the British 
vement M established a 


Xt that is * a good reputation in this field and the — 
CC-0. In Publié Begin NM Rad, HAmerica with its 


When t 
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neo-primitive tendency did not leave India unaffected, The 

Arts in India today is best judged from the half-digesteq T n Pong of 

and techniques of art, which are sweeping the western benini? anner 
ere, 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963 " 3 q 1 
> PP. 1923 


` 


Kucharski, Heinz 
NOTES ON CLASSICAL INDIAN DANCING, ESPE 


: | 
BHARATANATYAM TALLY Typ 


The history and technique of classical Indian dance 
lined in this article and seems to be written to initiate the lay reade 
the rudiments of this art. The paper is summed up by a biog = E 
Tschitra Rao, who had been studying classical Indian dances for id à | 
years, without taking up this art as a profession. Ug 


has been Oll: 


—JMVL Vol. XX, 1964, 5.13 | 


Motichandra | 
BHARATIYA CITRAKALA KA ITIHASA : VARTAMANA STHITI | 
(HISTORY OF THE INDIAN ART OF PAINTING : ITS PRESENT | 
POSITION ) | 


From the wall paintings of Calukya times in the Badami cave, itis |] 
clear that in the Ajanta art great importance was attached to skill in line f 
drawing, which became an established feature of the Ellora art. The style I 
of painting in southern India shows that there is a close relationship | 
between plastic and graphic arts. We get a glimpse of the line drawing I 
technique of Ajanta also in the southern art. | 


The style of painting flourished in Bihar, Bengal and Nepal. Recently | 
discovered palm-leaf manuscripts and wooden tablets throw light ue 1 
position of this art in India in the 11th and 12th centuries. It m T F 
cant fact that even today we see the influence of Ajanta colours and Ellon tT 

line drawing on the eastern style of painting. 

In the 12th century a peculiar style of painting developed in z j 1 

- India also. A comparison of the Eastern and Western styles 500" wp 
although there are regional differences, both dise schools of 4 
MORES the same eee ign 


p 
vast 
; pap rasa surface for e paintings i in na 
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ible to abandon the old traditions all of a sudden. 

was not o nly being made to set up a new tradition which 
c 


Rajasthan School of Art. 
—Sam. Vol. V No. 4, 1964, pp. 53-56 


ML lS 
nat emerged as the 


Eun r > Pe SCULPTURES IN. THE TEMPLE (Ok SRI 


RATA, CIDAMBARAM . 
eight Bharata-náfya poses are carved systematically 


dred and : 2 ; 
t is aram of the Nataraja temple at Cidambaram. Tiny dance 
* m r id are lodged on either side in neat little niches about 15" square, 
p sir atthe top, are just the couplets taken from the fourth 


WY and inscriptions; - 
T arer of Bharata’ great work on dancing. 

1 i The pose lalitam is truly graceful. One figure depicts fear generated 

| by the sudden perception of a snake at close quarters, and another, the 

- extacy experienced while meditating deeply on one's ista-devata. The pose 
oflalaja-tilakam depicted in one of the figures demands almost superhuman 
1T stil in its execution. Ardhanàári$vara and Sri Nataraja in the ardhva- 
| ndava pose are located at a great height. The sculpture, depicting one 
F ofthe characteristic poses of Lord Buddha, wears the sacred thread, but no 
pow. There is also a figure which is almost a replica of “The Dying 
7 Princess’ at Ajanta. 


| : The south Indian sculptor has made hard stone come to life, dance 
| n laugh, quake and jump, stoop and weep, and in 108 different ways 
|. “esed the feelings and sentiments that suffuse the human heart. There 


n 


Ii : : 
E "mense sacred sculptural wealth in the shrine hitherto. unnoticed and 
| Wcared for. : 2 


—VK Vol, VI No. 1, May 1964, pp. 7475 ` 


and Dhaky, M. A. Eo ae 


- Naat, J, M. 
AKA AND THE SAINDHAVA Mí 


THE May 
: GUJARAT A 
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: : go E 
Nautiyal, K. P. : E 
AN INTERESTING VISNU IMAGE FROM BAIINAqI | 
ALMORA ) | © DISTR 


This image which belongs to the 9th-10th centur i 
Visnu in his Viratripa or  Visvarüpa combining the f -depi | 
Balarama in particular and in a lesser degree the ides tt DE 
manifestations. The author compares this image with Some ima of Cody i 
type from Idar (Gujarat), Kanauj (Uttar Pradesh). and Aa iss Lg Í 
out their similarities and dissimilarities. As the icon from n poing 
the outcome of various complex principles, the objects held e 
not in conformity with the prescribed order. It reflects ont n 
ideas of the Paricarátrins, glorifying the collective worshiy 
manifestations of Visnu. A bog 


—BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1961-62, issued 1963, pp. ma 4 


Nautiyal, K. P. 
TWO LAKULISA REPRESENTATIONS FROM KUMAON 


Lakuliga founded the Pasupata sect in the 2nd century .A. D. which 
got completely assimilated with the Kanaphatas and lost its independent 
entity in the later ages.  Lakulisa cult as an extension of .the-Pàsupatas 
probably sprang up in the 8th century. Two sculptures from Kumaon 
throw much light on the history of the sect. 


The magnificent figure on the facade of a small shrine at Jagesvar i 
ithyphallic seated on a lotus having a serene countenance in abhayahasa 
pose, holding a staff in the left hand and a rosary -in the right, endoved 
with high-matted jatas and long ear-lobes. Another stray icon, from 4 
Jagesvar having four hands is seated on padmüsana. It is decked "E Í 
bead-necklace, keyaras, yajhopavita, curly hair and a Srivatsa symbol d | 
the chest. On the pedestal is carved a bull and the vitdna eon 
three tiers. Other icons belong to the Jaina pantheon, while ues 
necklace, the long ear-lobes, the third eye and the kirtimukha tier a ite 
the head affirm direct features of Siva. The citron fruit, the lakuța, 

pothi and the ardhva-liiga suggest a perfect Lakuliga affiliation. . 
i 


ave OE 
—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, PP. | 


Pandit, Vaman H. 
KALIDASIAN 


: ure pal } 
In the days of Kalidasa, the play-house was a simp le e 0 a z 
oval shaped, and was built carefully with due consider 1 as dumi 1 Il 

effects. The orchestra included a lot of instruments, “abe of iron E 
various kinds, stringed instruments, wind organs and a numb 4 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar » 2j 
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FIS 
E 2 SAND CRA actors were highly educated and cultured persons. 
fruments. - ie ories of garlands and ornaments befitting different 
with their eus ive physical expression to the feelings and emo- 
ed 50 as tO e. real connoisseurs of art. Dramas were full of 
o h plays had a religious tradition behind them, 
nd Sones: « ] E secular in character. Apart from the ritual 
E Eaa they were in all other respects casteless and 
De odis did Candalas took part in the performances and 
he audience freely. 


spectat 


—CF Vol. VI No. 3, May 1964, pp. 49-51 


: | patel, Ambalal J. - 
| EARTHEN WARE AND POTTERS IN GUJARAT 
4 | Farly pottery. developed in several regions in Gujarat. In the begin-. 


| ning, the potter employed various methods for making pots, such as making 
them with hand, basket lining and the coil method. The earliest occurrence 
qfhand-modelled, ill-fired:and coarse pieces of fragments of pottery in 
, | association with microliths is from late levels at Langhanj in North Gujarat, : 
t | de The trie potter’s wheel was used successfully in India as early as 
; | Harappa and Mohenjo-daro in Indus Valley. Pottery-making includes the 
n | Plocess of wheel or Chakodo, process of throwing, slip and wash, painting 
: and decoration, firing, etc. The decoration is subordinated to form by the 
monotonous representation ‘of the design applied to it or by the simple 
| diemation of two or three designs. The study of designs of domestic: 
| uU a UM into different groups. The growth of ceramic 
b se = - ae art has been prevented by social, religious, econo-’ 
ETT SEU de factors.. The absence of any demand from aesthe- 
- Biens art. M she n may also be one of the causes of stagnation of the 
ET techniques E $ craft is threatened by the growing ascendency of 
J hich was Guest ae by the fact that often several members of the caste, 
‘bandon this pee With. this art, have. been compelled by necessity to 
a conservative m s But, on the whole, the entire profession is wedded. 
|. aives the Si traditional outlook. This assures its relative stability- 
M. ers of India some hope for the future. 


7 b. [m JMSB Vol. XIII No. 1, April 1964, pp. 9-16 
Jak, J : Ty : ; : 
RO oe 
| ANCE ty INDIAN ART 

f- Att wae « 
Í Seit in Was invented t P xigresd 
Mn ce essence, a the truth in ‘form? for those, who cannot 
Tough: Which T : o art of the Gupta Age is a masterpiece 
, "S'hetic culture. was wedded to "the spiritual 
CC-0-In Public Domain: Gurukul Kangri: Collection, Haridwar ocn 3: 


: 
| 
d 
i 


(karma) to the Supernal Power. If the devotee overcomes th? t therein: 
he can penetrate into the garbhagrha to reach the deity inst 
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The ideal of love pervades Indian art. Hence the wo 


main theme of creation in Hindu art tradition. Ajanta eee forms 
representations of the paintings, where woman is portrayed are the : 
have been called ‘a poem of Hindu woman.’ * These Wok 


Indian architecture is characterised by motifs rich in 
mythical imageries. ' The erotic sculptures of Konark and 
some of the specimens of romances depicted as the decor 
the art tradition of India..The obscene sculptures on the facades of 
Temple at Konark, Laksmana and Kandariya Temples at Ga Su 
neither owe their origin to the degraded taste of Hindu artists nor pn 
tell us of the degraded people of these regions, but in the Words wae 
Kramrisch, ‘this wide and varied range of symbolism r tela 


: : Cpresenting the 
moment of union forms a complete science and art of love,’ 1 


Symbolism apy | 
‘ism ang | 
Khajuraho a d 
atiye Motifs 


From the earliest known examples, we find that Certain engraver | 
loved to decorate the pillars or entrances of shrines and temples witha 
representation of ‘a man and a woman.’ 


The Hindu view of life, including those ofthe Buddhist and the Jaina, | 
is essentially a spiritual progression, which is at. once reflected from thes |) 
depictions in ‘form’ and which cannot be connected. with a particular school J 
of art—Hindu, Buddhist or Jaina. 


-The temples at Konark, Bhubaneswar and Khajuraho offer rà d. 
materials on a documentary of romances. The Mithuna or erotic scully J 
tures- were approved by the Silpasastras. Texts like the Haribhaktivias j 
and the Suprabhedagama permit the depiction of erotic scenes on the reliefs p 
of later Hindu temples. 


" The erotic representations have been interpreted philosophically, b) f 
male and female essence are the obverse and reverse facets of o | 
Immanent Being. 

Moreover, these worldly pleasures have been identified as ur D 
matter that prevents the man, indulging in such acts, from jer ouiet 
The architect, therefore, was to exhibit these illusory pleasures m 
reliefs of the temples just to remind the devotee of h e evil thoughts 


pp Pt 


— Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, 
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ears that some of the c 


! P onstructed to accom 
ere 


heir relics: 


aves in Malabar district and Talapally 
modate Buddhist monks and others to 


e places in Kerala, which have the word 


: re that th ‘ : 
HE were once the seats of Buddhist shrines. 


conj 


istorians 
pistor! uffix or as prefix, 


la-stones at Arikanniyur were ancient monuments erected 
] Te uis um persons. The author concludes that Talapally 
~ pyer the ect the chief Buddhist shrine in Kerala and hence the chief 
was the seal OF 
puddhist centre. 
—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 141-43 


1 | pao, M. Rama : 
E TE TEMPLES OF MUKHALINGAM 


| Mukhaliigam is a flourishing village situated on the bank of the 
|. vomsadhara in the Patapatnam taluk of the Srikakulam district in Andhra | 
1} pradesh. There are three temples in the village built in the Eastern Ganga 
1 4 prod, The Madhukesvara temple, situated in the middle of the village, 
| possesses some unique architectural features. The .Bhime$vara temple 
f isa simple austere building. The Someévara temple contains many in- 
JL ‘(testing sculptures, all in a state of good preservation. These temples 
matk a definite phase in the evolution of the Vesara temple in the Deccan, 
+ The Somesvara temple and the shrines in the four corners of the inner 
| E and of the mandapa before the Garbhagrha of the Madhukesvara 
a ae only the garbhagrha and in this respect they resemble the 
e He vara temple and the smaller Vesara shrine of Satyavolu, 
Eu d AUN feature is the presence of three niches on the side walls 
fry one S which is to be seen in the Parasurámesvara group 
n these ee hubaneswar. Again there is the absence of the Sukanasa 
Enples is more or es temples of Mukhaliigam, The Vimana of these 
*Phalaka, The ess Straight from the base and takes a curve very n 
ly Projections ee of the faces of the vimana is flat and 
les is flat. e ae are absent. The amalaka of the sikhara | 
ein the evolutie S these temples of Mukhaliigam m: 
h R ; = on of the Vesara temple: in the Decc: 


= 
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architecture, is given an important place in'the scientific books. 
phy and astronomy. eee ) on Reo 
Architecture, sculpture and painting are the three con 


science and art of constructing buildings. tuents of 


A o e See eee — M 9 


There is no Purana, Agama, or Tantra, which does not earn C 
lations about architecture. Different types of building anq hi A Tegu 


1 building materials are mentioned in the Agamas. Sixty chan Uu 
a zT 4 . . . > ran 
Y ‘amikagama deal with architecture and iconology. Vā v MI 
; Kamikag By Vastupada-vinyasq ia 


plan of a massive Indian structure. Demarcation of the. qua 
plan is an evidence of the deep scientific insight of the ancient Indian pg; 
The northeastern corner is reserved for sana, which is the Ultra-yigli 
segment of the solar spectrum and the south-eastern for Agni, Which is d 
: infra-red segment. This may prove to be a contribution of’ the ancient 
Indians to modern physics. NETUS 


Tters in the 


—Sam. Vol. V No. 4, 1964, pp. 59-6 


Srinarayana p — 
NEPAL KE MANDIRON KĀ MÜRTI SAMBANDHI SARVE (A I 
SURVEY OF THE SCULPTURES IN THE NEPAL TEMPLES) 


Among the images of gods discovered in the Kathmandu valley, 
Candradeva. on a’ swan chariot, Mahisasarhbara, Ardhanarisvara an 
Visnu are rare specimens of sculpture. Most of the old images resemble J 
the Indian idols both in emotional expression and form. There is ample f 
evidence of affinity between the Bauddha and the Brahmana schools | 
of sculpture and of the appearance of a mixed style in the Kathmand A 
valley. Ha : i : E 


FT e a 


Srivastava, 
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P COTTA PANEL FROM SRAVASTI 
otta panel was excavated from the site known as 


ghis terrae s of Sravasti) and can be dated back to the 


ancient ruin 


pMahet ( 


nel depicts, on the left, a male figure wearing kundalas in 
The pa les in hands and a dhoti and an uttariya hanging down from 
ars and ee running over the back, respectively. The right hand is 
i m ea paye-mudrd, while the left simply hangs down. In front of . 


tis 
fee toil figure dressed in saree is represented sitting on her knees 
Tun 

e q^ viti hands folded. 


Vogel and Madan Mohan Nagar identified this scene with Laksmana 
- AM ini Sürpanakhà episode of the Rámayara. But the author of the article 
E objects to this identification, and on the basis of some arguments identifies it 
vith the scene of Ahalya's redemption by Rma. 


eT 


| —Pra. Vol. IX No. 2, March 1964, pp. 274-78 
» f 

i. Srivastava, V. S. 

' ene (KOTA) KA EKA AJNATA PRACINA MANDIRA 
| KNOWN ANCIENT TEMPLE OF BANSTHUDI IN KOTA) 
i 


Eoi ili | 
On the Sis sanctum, pavilion and entrance of this temple are preserved. 
w Te of gods and goddesses are sculptured for ornamenta- 
temple may b es, there are names of the Sütradhàras. The period of the 
SE may be 11th or 12th century. x 
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Tucci, Giuseppe 
AN IMAGE OF A DEVI IN SWAT AND SOM 
PROBLEMS E CONN; 


In 1962, a big stele was discovered near the villa 
the left bank of the Ilam river, which represented a 
posture of Durgd-Mahisamardini. 


à Bram E 
Peculiar deity, 


ity i 


In spite of the evident iconographic contamination with certai 
of the Devi in the aspects of Mahisamardini and Astabhujamirti po 
dess represents a peculiar local variety of some homologous n i 
entities accepted by Hinduism and by Buddhism as well. She is AT 
goddess. In fact, in the part of the world from Gilgit to Swat P 
traces of the cult of a goddess peculiar to a hunting class of peopl 


considered to be the overlord of all ibexes. 


The cult of mountain-gods in Gandhara, Afghanistan and Nor : 
Western Pakistan is certain, and represents one of the prominent ba 
grounds of late Saivism. When a political unification began to appea 
these settlements, the mountain-god, the shepherd-god and the hunters 
assumed a shape valid for everybody, variously influenced by Buddhism, 
Saivism and local traditions. : 


The statue under reference is badly damaged, but there can hardly be 
any doubt that it does not compare well with the average standard of 
Buddhist images. The author places it at about the 8th-9th centu 
A.D. and takes it to be a specimen of Hindu Shahi art. The fact is cerla 
that Hinduism flourished in Gandhara side by side with Buddhism. The 
was a Hindu art in Gandhara and Afghanistan which developed follow 
its own line even before the Shahis ruled over this country. - 


: 5 lowi 
__ This art is not the derivation of the Gupta art. It grew up i 
. different lines and presents some modulations of its own, which 1 


tined to travel a long way throughout Central Asia. 


-—EW Vol. XIV Nos. 3-4, 1963, PP 
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IND CRAFTS | 

2 enes are depicted in the thin friezes running round the 
ing SC 


The dant ianghá on the outer side, and the friezes found inside the 
ina and ee ly also in the triple bands. The dancer, who may be 
ie i a represented as standing in the central position in the com- 
Bor woman, p trumentalists. Drums and cymbals are most popular instru- 
E of skilled ins ly a drummer or a flute-player accompanies the dancer. 
à ane ae generally a male, while the dancer is a female. The 
Lg the Jatter cas oh the language of gestures the moods suggested by 
- dancer expresses duced by the flute-player. There are many scenes, in 
cassical tune; ee ersons dance together. In such cases all of them are 
yhich two OF OE In a particular scene in Javàri temple, the male and 
C e. * i holding the hand of one another while dancing. Some- 
; p oan be one danseuse in the middle, two male dancers on the 
I P. ie the attending musicians. These sculptures illustrate various intri- 
ce rooted in the technical literature on dance. 


> ents: SOM 


1 | rate poses of dan 


A danseuse in the Vi$vanatha temple represents a rare posture of 
| dance. Here the figure is marked by the vigorous movement of dance. She 
i appears to be engrossed in the aesthetic enjoyment of her own art. The \ 
} danseuse sculptured in the Adinatha temple, however, lacks spontaneity. 
f Dancing with swift movements is found in Düladeva temple, which 


|. (epicts adanseuse, lost in her performance. She is accompanied by two 
} drummers. 


| T n Laksmana temple, a male dancer is depicted with legs ‘sharply 
E cased E: right foot resting on the toes. The left hand in bhramara pose 
E uu e while the right one is twisted in mudrakhyahasta. In one 
NS 5 2x dancer stands on right foot and touches the ground with 
- Kf is brou m His right hand is raised in tripataka@ pose and the 

gant down in mudrakhya pose. Another figure represents a 


danseuse A 
Standing on left foot while the right foot is raised above the 


| 

I 

f Found, The : 
E NS F m pea is shown in tripatakahasta. A mew pose of hand 

HF dancer stangi a dance scene in the Khajuraho Museum. It is a male - si 

| anding in gr 


j : 


touches the Sond ibhanga posture on the right leg while the left toe 
Presenting | dE : In a scene in Vigvanatha temple, a danseuse is - 
SI Posture resembling a dancing peacock. Inside 
Tang. oses a of Laksmana and Viśvanātha temples, di varieties 
fates a UOS are depicted, — Here one can recognize. 
Pataka. S ent hastas of the Natyasastra 
“4, Sücdsya and Harnsasya. — 
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The female dancer wears a tight short coli or on] ae 
dupatta is very essential. She wears a dhoti in different st iios 
ments are ear-rings, necklaces, wristlets, bracelets and vans s 
were neatly parted in the middle and worn in dhamilla pals The 
hair-bun is decorated with flowers and strings of pearls. ps Oli 
danseuse also wears a diadem. The bell-anklet, which js NA. 
ofa dancers equipment, should have bells made of bronze ST 
silver, according to the Nátyasastra. In many Sculptures thera m 
depicted as sitting on a high seat and fastening the anklet aa antes 
right foot. A dwarf attendant is standing nearby with the E a Uplife 
The danċers did not use any foot-wear while dancing. er ankle 


Male dancers also wore ornaments and jewellery, cy also 


iffure like women, but they did not wear any upper garment. E: E 
—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963.64, pn. 


Upasaka, Chow Shun-Chia 
SCULPTURE PRESERVED IN PI-YUN MONASTERY 


The Diamond throne Pagoda of the Pi-Yun monastery was erected 
1748 after the model of the stüpa at Bodhgaya in India. 


From the st#pa, we may have some definite knowledge about thes! 
of the sculptors of the Ch’ien-lung period. The images, housed in the 
halls of Pi-yun monastery, are regarded as the well-preserved and fine sp 
cimens of Ming sculpture found in Peking today. 


—WB Vol. XII No. 8, April 1964, p. 
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e attempts at an examination of the Puranic motifs of 
E -> the doctrine of the three devas, Brahma, Visnu and Siva, 
n rideva, Poh. primaeval ocean which engulfed the created cosmos at 
Fkärnava OF lution, (3) Hiranyagarbha Purusa or the Golden Germ of 
“je time of os 4 rinciple which makes itself manifest in the cosmic Egg 
Prana OT ae or Narayana Purusa and (4) Trivikrama with a view 
perge = ding their Vedic background. A proper understanding of 
E, CM is essential to enable one to appreciate the Purànic cosmologi- 
| Er. 7 These motifs can be traced to the Vedic literature. In fact, 
1 as incorporate Vedic doctrines. by several literary techniques, 
T. ie most important of which was the creating of legends and sometimes the | 
| wing of direct commentary on the Vedic Suktas and Mantras. This 
l fechnique was named as Vedartha upabrmhana, i.e., an exposition of the 
n" 1 Vedic meanings specially relating to cosmology. The literary style followed 
T. in the Puranas concerns itself with the formulation of new legends or 
T. chboration of old ones, where the Puranas partly cover the same ground 


kil J athe Vedic literature. 
a | — Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 187-99 


I 
A | Awasthi, A. B. L. 
| ] PATRIOTISM IN THE MAHABHARATA 
E The Mahabharata gives us a national anthem which asserts that 


i c a country of great heroes (Bhisma-parva, IX. 5-9). It was 
E a M having kuown the mutual envy of the kings, thought 
T. orte great ae is sacred land was loved by gods like Indra as well as 
“ntnd of DE mentioned in the anthem and tried to inspire the 
a the abode n A y reciting this patriotic song of Bharatavarsa which. 
ana, TX. 13) yas, Mlecchas and the people of mixed class (Bhisma- - 


© lire V RE land like a milch-cow leads to the fulfilment of all 


Patriotism whe 
Paradise, etc, 


ae Sa 
» Which were ; 


He presents in Bhisma-parva, IX. 76 the highest 
n he asserts that the land represents God, father 


ealo 


eographical unit marked by the seven K 
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Bulcke, C. 
SITA’S FRIEND TRIJATA 


ke ae oe LS cp 


D) 


1 
al 


Valmiki presents Trijatà, an old Raksasi, as 4 friend 4 
intervenes on two occasions, sympathises with Sità and of Sità St be 
truth, thus rendering the attempts of Ravana futile, Tee lier u 
feature of Trijata's characterisation in later Ramayana iş ae most sip 
Y the most famous of Sita’s allies, she takes over the role of d at a 

and Mandodari. In the Prasannaraghava, Trijata persudi. alā, 
commit suicide. In the other Rāmāyaņa plays, Trijata js S Siti 
companion of Sita, often offering solace and bringing her dnd 
the battle. The earliest Jaina Ramayana ignores Trijatà alto Re 
Svayambhüdeva and Hemacandra make her an ally of Sa 
Javanese Ramayana Kakavin makes Trijata the faithful companio i: 
in her imprisonment. The Malayan Seri Rama does not belittle ae a 
tance of Trijata. Trijata conquered the hearts of the poets, for fidi re | 
not an easy thing to find; it is rarer still in times of adversity den i} 
been immortalised, because she comforted Sita in her darkest hour, E 


Not t 
d asa 
about 
» While 
Ravana, The 


E. 


—IA (Third Series) Vol. I No. 1, January 1964, pp. 55-63 | 


De, R. C. 
A PERSIAN TRANSLATION OF THE MATSY A-PURANA 


Gosvami Anandaghana translated the Matsya-purdna into Persianin - 
Vikrama Sarhvat 1848 (1792 A. D.) at the instance of Jonathan Duncan, J 
the English Resident at Banaras from 1787 to 1795 A. D. in the cout ff 
of Raja Mahip Narain. The work consisted of nine volumes, % f 
which seven contained Persian translation and the remaining two contümt | 
Paintings. All the nine volumes were acquired by a manuscript-collesio | 
who, however, gave only Vol. I to the Italian Institute of Rome, whet! T 
is still preserved. -A perusal of this volume shows that it is al* J 
rendering intermingled with additional material from other Puranas. Jus I 
also possible that the translator had a different version of the Matsya pi i 
before him. A microfilm copy of this volume has been pron" 
the All-India Kashiraja Trust. 


RTI TEASER 


-GUPTA Ananda Swarup E € x ee. 
oed M OF INTERPRETATION OF THE PURAN 


04. 
—Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, Januaty 1964, pp. 4 E 
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e Puranas, their true spirit must always be kept 


ting lying idea of the Indian religion and philosophy 
e B rāņas is to afford a glimpse of the One Reality 
s " anifestations. Being meant for the masses, the 
i manifold E ration in order to catch popular imagination. 
sort tO oer exaggeration must be given proper allowance 
M otical and geographical accounts of the Puranas. 
of proper interpretation of the Puranas had attracted 
of the Purünakáras themselves who resorted to (i) nirvacana 
(ii) symbolical, (iii) mythological, (iv) aupacarika or figurative, 
| interpretations and (vi) interpretation by means of Yuga- 
The Puranas are replete with metaphorical and conventional 
rons, These facts must be remembered while interpreting the 
ee critically prepared editions based on all available manu- 
|. Pon material are a desideratum for understanding the Puránas. Some- 
1 times, non-Puranic texts may also be helpful in restoring correct read- 
} ings of the Puranas and in understanding some of their statements. In 
T. spite of all this, the problem of reconciling certain contradictory 
"T Puranic statements and the differences in interpretation resulting from 
| maying approaches of different scholars still remain unsolved. 


— Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 53-78 


tht 

or etymology» 
\) ontologica 
falpa theory. 


l 4 Hohenberger, A. 
di DAS VAMANAPURANA (IHE VAMANAPURANA) 
| This long article is divided into the following titles and sub-titles :— 
f f E Literary: 


0) 2s History; name and volume, (2) arrangement of the material, 
[d ces, (4) place and time of composition and (5) contents. 


Ir World-picture : 


(E : | ee ee 
“ithe yong Bram’, (2) Jambüdvipa, (3) Bharata and (4) inhabitants 


3 u Praise 10 Visnu : . 

E Visnu. 
ata, (4) Visn 

üh 
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and initiation of the god of war, (7) victory of the god of 
of the gods, (8) Katyayani, the inhabitant of the Vin dh d OVer g - 
on Andhaka, (10) Siva's overpowering of Andhaka > (9) Sivas 
Vena, (12) Raksasa Sukesin as a devotee of Siva mukti o 


ss ; > (13) orig: 
worship, (14) place of Liiga-worship and (1 5) Brahma act of 
"Worshin 
V. Attempt to unite : Pig 


(1) Visnu and Siva as an entity, (2) Visnu and Siva 
exchanged weapons, (3) Visnu gets from Siva the disc and ( 


: 5 5 Si 
worship of Visnu and Siva. mulam. 4 


VI. Types of religious attitude : 


(1) Proof of religious feelings in castes and Stages of life, 
feeling as leading to the goal of life, (3) religious feelin 
ficance for the rebirth, (4) religious feeling, as bhakti of Visnu 
(5) summarised prescriptions for the devotees of Visnu. 


(2) religions | | 
8 its sign. T 
and Siva an | 
| 

VII. Pictures of gods : I 
(1) From imagination to representation of gods, (2) pictures as help i q 

to worship, (3) naksatrapurusavrata, (4) astinyasayanadvitiyakalastamivraa 1l 
and (5) taptakrcchravrata. | 


VIII. Places of Pilgrimages : 


(1) Lists, (2) gods of places of pilgrimage and (3) goal of the | 
pilgrimages. = 


| 
—ILJ Vol. VII No. 1, 1963, pp. 3T. f 


Hooykaas, C. 
OLD JAVANESE RAMAYANA 


The field of the Ramayana-studies is due to the happy co-operation 

among scholars of different countries : A text of the Old D 
Ramayana has been published by the Dutch Sanskritist Kern, who S 
lated the first six sargas. Juynboll completed the translation. The 5 tm 
cations of Poerbatjaraka, the Javanese scholar, are also in Dutch. r nd 
Father Bulcke wrote his thesis on Rama-katha and Majumdar and Sit P 


also worked in this field. 


that the Ramayana has been = ene 30! 
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and cantos seem to be more subjective than 


sages : 
ing s(anZa5» E than well-proven. A comparison of the text 
more Eus that ‘Love in Lanka’ between raksasas and 
ayya S 


The objections to erotic passages are not in 
<asis Indonesian principles of art. On the other hand, the 
ine with Indian ce Beavis which are distrusted belong to the core and 
es an. m 
| n T Old Javanese Ramayana. 
jene o hor finds that this text was meant to be an exemplary kakavin 
The E. theoretical demands for a good kāvya as they are to be 
B ins and Dandin and is entirely up to Indian poetic rules. 
found. 


IL. old Javanese poet liked yamakas and handled them with great gusto. ' 
F The 


| Asregards the use of the sabdalankaras, the author is inclined to 
T. seve that the poet of the Old Javanese Ramayana ranks amongst the 
| E til and gifted poets of the kavyas. The poet also uses various 
| M iificlaikaras throughout the poem. One will find that in the 
Bhaitikavya there is no proper introduction and there is a reference to an 
i erisode which has not been narrated ; the later cantos of this poem are too 
shor, The Old Javanese Ramdyana is different. It is up to all poetic 
| requirements, apart from the main fact that it is an inspired work of a 
Poetical genius. 
The Old Javanese Ramayana contains passages of dozens of connec- 
| live stanzas of which not a trace or indication is to be found in the Bhatti- 
| kaya, As early as 30 years ago, Aichele stated that the suspected passages 
} of this text had been composed in the flawless Old Javanese. When com- 
i} 5n x Bhattikavya, there are, in the 3,000 stanzas of the Old 
| d a E several additional episodes. One of them isa protract- 
‘ieee ie Rama and Bharata containing a dissertation on 
| iiio SCR eoa dear to the Javanese heart. Another 
fuus mue tion of a Saivite temple seen by Hanuman. 
f Henan of the a e qud is not interested in architecture. The 
Shrine seen by him ; avanese Ramayana is interested in this art. The 
imis not an Indian temple but a Javanese Chandi. 
TM ORM Vol. XXX Pis. 1-4, 1960-61, issued 1963, pp. 1-12 
P. aa S. G, ? : 


ATSY. E 
ee AND VASUDEV AHINDI i91. Ur : 
ido lowing cultural points comm. M. 


ewe 


med a: 
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Mirashi, V. V. 
A LOWER LIMIT FOR THE DATE OF THE DEVEMAR ATI, 
4 


In his Introduction to the Devi-máhátmya published ane 
Kashiraja Trust, V. S. Agrawala fixed the first decade of the + 
A.D. as the lower limit for the date of this work th 
was based on a stone inscription of the time of Dhrulh 
found in a temple dedicated to Dadhimati-mata situated in a de 

` 24 miles north-west of Nagor in the erstwhile Jodhpur State. > abo 
tion, which cites a verse from the Devi-mahdatmya, contains E dd 
numerical symbols which was read by D.R. Bhandarkar and Ram E in 
289 and referred to the Gupta era and consequently taken as E 
608 A.D. Winternitz followed this opinion in his History of Indian id : 
ture, Vol. I, p. 565. m 


“Indy E 
Centin : 
J w f 
Ra originaly 


———————— m 


While examining the above view, the author thinks that even if tte 

reading 289 of the date is correct, it cannot be referred to the Gupta ea, | 

for it would then be only 75 years later than the Mandasor ineriptin 9 

of Yasodharman-Visnuvardhana, dated 533-34 A. D., whereas a comparison — 

of the characters of the two inscriptions shows that the Dadhimati-Mati 

inscription is much later than the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharmar: 
Visnuvardhana. Moreover, there is "no evidence that the Gupta era had 

3 spread to Western Rajputana. Another fact that goes against such an early 
E date of this inscription is the mention therein of several donations in J 
3 drammas. The earliest references to these coins occur in the records of tht J 
q time of Pratihara Bhoja (836-885 A.D.). Differing from D. R. Bhandarkar | 
and Ram Karna, Mirashi reads the date in the stone inscription of the ime | 
of Dhrulhàna as 189, and refers it to the Bhatika era, giving 812-813 AD. | 
or 813-14 as the date of this inscription. 


Din 
The Devi-mahatmya must have been composed long before os | 
order to become so popular as to be cited in an inscription. Ane ean 
Candisataka was based on it, it may go back to the Gupta age 1 |I 
anuary 1964, PP - | 


— Pur: Vol. VI No. DU 


- Raghavan, V. 
-YAJNA-VARAHA—SOME MORE MATERIAL i 
a un 


= : az aha founs | 
notes two descriptions of Yajfia vari which a 

s: (1) Vayupurana, Ch. 23, verses 107 7. time: I 
R | embodiment of Kala or 


y found in the form of Vàlmiki-Narada dialogue in 
ki's Ramayana begins where the Ayodhya-kanda of 
of the Ramayana commences. It contains no reference to 
ann Bala-kanda. The Rama story is told at some other 
events narrated 1 the Ramopakhyana of the Mahabharata; but 


ihe ami nd in 

mayana a l ärata; 
pues m bos is mention of the incidents described in the Bala-kanda, 
EE ae thereby that it is a later addition. 
Ms 


Rama stor 
almi 


The author supports the above view, by suggesting that Ch. 14 of the 
1 otth-western recension of the extant text of the Ramayana (Lahore ed., 
| o formed prelude to the original Rdmdyana beginning with 
ipodhyéekanda. This chapter, which makes its appearance quite abruptly, 

hus no organic relation with the earlier and subsequent story. In the first 


| nantes the story has been brought up to Dasaratha's putresti sacrifice, 
"| ani the 16th canto again takes up the thread of the story. The first two 
; } ewes of canto 14 have no connection with the preceding chapter. Verses 3-4 
{ | tain describe Dagaratha’s three wives as if they were being introduced in 
i | the story for the first time. Verse 5 describes the birth of their sons without 


| referring to putresti-yajia. The canto ends with Bharata's going to his 
eternal grand-father’s house and with the description of Rama leading a 
happy life with Sita. 


E. Two Nepalese, four Mithila and four Bengali manuscripts of the 
| win recension utilised in the Baroda edition of the Ramayana contain 


W. 1-1 E Le 3 

j the ids 7 29 of the 14th chapter of the north-western recension, while 
NI ers a this chapter is to be found in the four manuscripts of the 
Em the same ae used in this edition. The southern recension is retouched 
D it ee as the eastern recension. This retouching was evidently - 
TS chapters. "pp s 
ij, , "5 this chapter, which formed the prelude to the « 


» appears 
ons, Eo have been a common property of 


of correlating this chapter with the preceding and follow- 
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Sandesara, Upendraray J. 
TERMS OF ADDRESS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN T 


DRE: HEA . 
OF THE MAHABHARATA ADIPARy 


195 general terms of address to men and 55 to women qa a 
Adiparvan of the Mahabharata are given in an alphabetical order es 1 the 
The list does not include terms to gods, asuras, ‘apsaras, m 
rivers, animals, etc. The form in plural is used only if the wor ded 
occurred in singular. The terms of address to an individual, or ite as 19 
taining to a dynasty or clan are not mentioned. Se per 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp D. 


Suryanarayanarao, M. K. 3 
KANNADA VERSIONS OF THE PURANAS 


The article describes the Kannada translations, complete or partial, o 
a large number of Puranas. The author gives us the names of the traps 
lators and publishers, names of sections into which a work is divided, the 
name of the series in which it is published, serial number of the publication, 
the accession number of a manuscript, where the text is available only ina - 
manuscript form, etc. * 


In the end, the author brings to our notice a certain Visnudharmottara ipi 
containing 27 chapters] in manuscript form, both in Sanskrit and Kannada - | 
renderings. It is to be distinguished from the well-known Visnu-dharmottara $ 
which deals with different subjects. | 


— Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. W 
Vaudeville, C. N 1 
RAMAYANA STUDIESI : THE KRAUNCA-VADHA EPISODE : 
THE VALMIKI-RAMAYANA E 4 
z Ramat qo 
= The Kraufica-vadha episode in the Balakanda of eas verse! qo 
_ appears sandwitched between the last verse of sarga 1 ands erses of salg 
rga 3, which is its natural continuation, the first EE the foU? 
g added, rather clumsily, to provide the missing link SG porn o 
Its evident purpose is to explain how sloka was : 
y the Kusilava's claim over it. 


` 
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: tation from an older ballad, in which a cruel Nisada was 

a quotati bolising a sorrowful wife, separated from 
bird, sym 

male Kraunc! 


f folk-song, which was sung to the accompaniment 
Ee it was derived the poetry of a higher order (s/oka), 
: ioris work. Besides pointing at folk-poetry as the 
e ug 7 n for the Adi-Ramayana, the introduction of the 
E e to the poem suggests that the rhapsodes sensed 
the heroine of the tale, the Kraufici bird, symbolising a 


The Ramayana was not a heroic poetry recited by the sutas (bards), but 
was a pathetic poem, based on folk-songs, sung by the kusilava, a king of 
C Jov-caste singers. In order to assert their ancient right on the Ramayana, 
| they (kusilavas) hinted at one of the main sources of the poem, lyrical folk- 
E 3 poetry, by inserting the Kraufica-vadha episode as the prologue of this 


Tovar. 


—JAOS Vol. 83 No. 3, August-September 1963, pp. 327-35 
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Bennett, A. A. G. 
| THE ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS 


The first discovery of an A$okan Inscription Occurred in 18 E 
Girnar (Kathiawar), while the last to be discovered was the A 
Graeco-Aramaic Inscription found in Afghanistan. Except the Shahen 
garhī and Mānsherā versions which are engraved in Kharosthi andi 
above-mentioned Graeco-Aramaic Inscription, all the other edicts are int 
Brahmi script. The dialects of the inscriptions appear to have arisen as 
result of phonetic variations. Except in a few edicts, Aśoka refers tohi 
self as Devanampriya Priyadarsi, which are his official titles and, in the 
opinion of the author, they need not be translated as ‘beloved of the gods? 
He also holds that the Asokan inscriptions are the earliest Buddhist written 
works containing evidence of the early collections of the Buddha’s discourses 
and sayings. After these and other preliminary observations, an English 
rendering of the Fourteen Rock Edicts is given in this article. 


While commenting on the Rock Edict I, the author suggests that the 
| word samdja is not unlike the modern colloquial tamasa, which may be 
merely an important social gathering, or a quarrel of major proportions. 
l In Rock Edict III, he takes the word parisd to mean an assembly. In Rock 
| Edict IV, Asoka's statement that the sound of war-drums had become the 
| sound of the dhamma is compared to Pali Dhammapada, XXI. 6, where 
the Buddha is represented to have said that he would beat the drum of 
deathlessness at Varanasi. The importance of the Rock Edict IV lies in the 
assertion of Asoka's conviction that the keeping of the moralities i! 
is the essential preliminary step in the direction of understanding i 
‘Buddhist teachings. The word sambodhi, occurring in Rock Edict Vill 
taken to mean enlightenment. 


=) pp Bi 
—MBo. Vol. LXXI Nos. 11-12, November-December 1963, PP: ? 


| CRITO 
HERCHES SUR LE VOCABULAIRE DES i i 


— DU CAMBODGE (RESEARCHE : 
. OF THE SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION ; 
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is clear from the inscription of Sdok Kak Thom, composed 
uite often the poetical part of an inscription is in Sanskrit, 
d technical part in Khmer, with the exception of the 
Phimanakas. There is no inscription of Cambodia, 


scriptions relate to foundations made by kings or high 
ture is analogous to that of Indian prasastis, but the 
these inscriptions are more philosophical than the 

E naigal verses in Indian inscriptions. Then follows the 
correspon a reigning king and the founder, then the description of the 
alg of t lastly, the wish for the conservation of the foundation and 


ction, an / 3 . 
3 imprecation against its destruction. 


qhe Sanskrit in 
Their struc 
tanzas of 


The language of the inscriptions is generally correct, even more P 
j | rect than that of the Indian inscriptions. 

The pre-Angkorian inscriptions are short and their style is relatively 
"simple, But the inscriptions of Indravarman I (877-879 A. D.) reveal a 
| poetical style, which attained its climax in the inscriptions of Ya$ovarman 
| 1(879-900) and those of Rajendravarman (944-968). It is under the 


| list named monarch that the inscriptions of Mebon (952 A. D. ) and Pr‘e = 
1 | Nip(961/A.D.), comprising 218 and 298 verses respectively, were composed. E 
} ‘heir authors make frequent references to epic myths and Indian ideas. in 


| De language is also rich. Many passages show the influence of the 
JT. Xoghwamsa of Kalidasa. 


| S. mn there are few influences of Khmer language on Sanskrit, 

|] io many E D. there are many marks of Prakritisms. There are 

} ud a it words in them. Buddhist Sanskrit vocabulary has also 
: Ccasionally we find Vedic expressions and archaisms. | 


_ The author has o; = ee ee I OR ME 
vn UT nas : 3 z he Sanskrit : 
scriptions of ee a lexicon of the Vocabulary of the Sanskrit ue 
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. Gift deeds were divided into three parts: a preamp PRA 
of the deed and a subscription. Generally, the place ang ass le 
the details of the gift and some particulars about the do i uti 
In the beginning, these documents were written in Prákrit. a Dione $ 
the fullest use was made of Sanskrit, and, later, 
were used. Often these inscriptions are full of val 
They date from the 3rd to the 18th century A. D. 


equ 
regional | 1 


3 ae | 
uable informatio, | 


—Sam. Vol. V No. 4, 1964 PP. 33:37 5 
E : , : 93-37, 5€ 


Choudhary, Radhakrishna 
A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE COINAGE OF THE HUNAS 


No systematic study of the coinage of the Hünas has been an | 
so far. They brought to India the Sassanian coinage. It is known B 1 
they generally imitated the coinage of the kings whom they annihilated, Ny | 
new design in coinage was invented by them. 


It has been held that the commercial activities in Kamira ebbed 
with the rise of the Hünas.. After the fall of the Kusanas about 
300 A. D., the Hünas settled near Ghazni. 


The language of the Hünas belonged to the Iranian stock. They hal | 
their own script and issued records in it. In their inscriptions Toramana and 
Mihirakula designate themselves as Tsavala or Jauvala. The same epithet | 
is found on the coins of Toramàna, who was also known as Shih | 
Jau(va)la, Javula or Javuyla. A copper coin of Toramàna bears a solar wheel — 
and the Brahmi legend Tora. 


Most of the Hina kings are known from their coins. They ruled 
over parts of Afghanistan, Kaámira and the Panjab. On the bs 
of several coins, it is supposed that some of the Hina kings adopted 
Brahmi legends and Hindu symbols, such as conch, Nandi-bull, cakra, etc. 


sanian Uff 


According to Altekar, Toramana borrowed the Sas KA | 
9 the Kusif | 


of coinage in Afghanistan, the Gupta type in India and 
type in Kasmira. 


x er. 

Mihirakula, the son of Toramana, was a powerful Mr 
Hina rule in Kaámira seems to have been continued by di an 
chiefs. We get several names from these coins. T risüla, 


Te | 
pin — 

dp 

n " Y 

à Saivil? ; : 

the legend Jayatu Vrsabhadhvaja on the Hüna coins SUBE | 


est the 
j +2 ins 
leanings of these rulers, The origin of the later Gadhia * 
be ascribed to the Hinas’ influence. PC 
pp. ymo | 


; 0) 1963; 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurka. elu val : : 
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. ETC. 
pHY, 
r mback, H.-and Gobl, R. 
, A. He P EY INSCRIPTIONS IN THE PESHAWAR MUSEUM 
y VÀ 
inscriptions at 
3 Tochi Agency: 
p. Shakoor in a small 
q koor's No. 49 containing Arabic and Sanskrit texts. It 
y RES Kuraishi who gave the Sanskrit text as read by. 


e preserved in the Peshawar Museum which 
They were published without proper edition by 
pamphlet and are here named ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’. 


A is Sha. 
rst edited b 


A was fi B 
A anand Sastri- 


|. pian 


pis Shakoor’s No. 15 containing Bactrian and Sanskrit texts. The 


has not been properly edited so far. Hiranand Sastre read 3 
like titame, samvat 38, bhüpa and putra. He also suggested that 
hould be referred to the Sastra era. 


= mcriplion 
|. fev words 
7 the date st 
The use of three languages in the inscriptions is very significant. 
} miecommon local language of the educated people was Sanskrit. Hence 
| itis was adopted as one of the media. The Sanskrit text of this inscription 
| isdated 2nd day of Kartika, Samvat 32 referrable to the Laukika or the 
| Gisra era 3932 (856-57 A.D.). The inscription ‘B’ is dated on the 7th 
day of Bhadra, Samvat 38, i.e., Laukika era 3938 (862 A.D.). The Laukika 
ea, as Alberuni informs, was used in this region by the Hindus. 


On the basis of these inscriptions, the authors conclude that the 
Itak-Spinwam region in the Tochi Agency recognised the. authority of the 
Arab rulers at least from 856-57 A.D., though it seems that the local 
Government was still run by the local ruler called Sahi. It will not be 
NE to saan that these Sahi rulers were one of the branches of the 
a ae ahi rulers of Gandhàra. It is also possible to identify them 

e rulers of Zabulistan as distinct from the rulers of Kabul. 


l f Th iti > ERS e 

p though i of writing the ‘A’ and ‘B’ records has a close similarity, 
‘| itd those ; ok in ‘A’ have simpler forms with a tendency to angularity 
E in ‘B? maintain roundish style. : 


| Desc — APak. Vol. I, 1964, pp. 125-35 


E SOLLAV 
AL 
| LI GRANT OF PRTHIVI-MAHARAJA, YEAR 49 


TA Set of three 
i op ahürüja from 
: i a *&e Gollay 


Copper-plates consists of a charter issued by the king 
the victorious camp at Virajo-nagara, recording the 
0rd is San Med in the Kudravati vigaya. - The language 
tene 1BhEd to the last - On palæographical considerations, the charter 

* the ast quarter of the 6th century A. D. Virajo-nagara, 


r in the Cuttack district. 
cod EN ns NONI Pto pðenuarya964, pp. 22 


= 


a Š 


m gant W i : de. . 
Wem Jàjpur ; aS issued, may be identified with Viraja in Orissa, 


E: 
T 
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Dikshit, M. G. 
A COPPER COIN OF THE NEPALESE KING AMSuy ARMAN 


` The coin, described here, is attributed to Arh$uvarmag of t 
dynasty of Nepal, who.ruled in the first half of the 7th century A i 
of his coins were published by Cunningham. The coin Di Th 
XIII, Fig. 6). The Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses t 
this king. The new coin, bearing a winged lion on one 


lion figure on the other, was prepared from a different die. 


Gai, G. S. . 
ALAMPUR INSCRIPTION OF CALUKYA VIJAYADITYA, 
AND 636 


SAKA G5 f 


The inscription, edited here, was copied at Alampur in the Mahbub- — 
nagar district of Andhra Pradesh. The inscribed slab is fixed into the | 
fort-wall near the steps leading to the river at the place called Devadroni 
The inscription has two versions for the sake of convenience. The charac. 
ters of one version are early Telugu-Kannada, while those of the other ae | 
Siddhamatrka or early Nàgari. The inscription is dated in 713 A.D. The f 
language of both the versions is Sanskrit. The record mentions six kings p 
: of the family beginning with Pulakesin I, ie., Pulakesin I, his son Kirtivar’ | 
"m man I, his son Satyasraya (Pulakesin II), his son Vikramaditya I, his son | 
Vinayaditya and his son Vijayaditya. There is also a referent to J 
Vijayaditya's teacher Isanacarya, who constructed the enclosure of the grou} 


of temples called Navalinge$vara, the most important of which is tt \ 
Balabrahmesvara shrine. 


t 
$ 
a 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 3, July 1963, pp. 127 | 


eee ne Se Been oar Oe | ee N 


- Gai, G. S. 
= GRANT OF KADAMBA MRGESAVARMAN, YEAR 2 


re state. Ii | 
The langis = 
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PHY. BIC. 

S. 
PÁVARA 
epigra 


M INSCRIPTION OF TRAILOKYAMALLA, SAKA 973 


h is engraved on three sides of a pillar set up in the com- 
P eivaram temple situated about a mile from the village 
e Krishna river. The characters belong to the Telugu- 
It is dated as Saka 973 (1051 A.D.). The record be- 
nad eign of Trailokyamalladeva (Some$vara I) of the Western 
sto the x of Kalyana. The record registers a gift by prince 
ers temple of God Agaste$vara. The importance of the 
e fact that it helps us in establishing the identity of 
Siya, the son of Somegvara I, probably born of the queen Mailala- 
Via E record also helps us to establish that prince Vijayaditya is the 
| ii visnwvardhana-Vijayaditya mentioned in other Western Calukya 
T Ero and that he cannot be identified with the Eastern Calukya 
| fing Vijayaditya VII. Incidentally, this epigraph supplies the earliest know 
fate for Vijayaditya, viz., 1051 A.D. 
| . —ET Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 253-60 


e| 
| Gi, G. S. 

| MEHUNABARE PLATES OF SENDRAKA VAIRADEVA, SAKA 624 | 
a Thetwo copper-plate inscriptions, published here, are reported to 


i | tavebeen discovered at Méhunabare, East Khandesh district, Bombay 
! f State. The characters belong to the western variety of the southern alpha- 
| hs The language is Sanskrit. The charter is dated Saka 624. The 
| ‘lartet was issued from Bahalapuri and records the gift made by Vairadeva 
of the village Devigrama, to Nāgaśarman. The present record introduces 
l E unknown ruler of the Sendraka-Nikumbha family in the person 
i di e held sway in the Khandesh district about the beginning 
T. dite MM A. D. It also indicates that Vairadeva was the imme- 
| E. x. » of JayaSakti as a ruler in the Khandesh district. It also 

| mary AD Bahal was a flourishing town in the beginning of the 8th 
| and was probably the capital of the Sendraka ruler V iradeva. 
—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 193-97 


| 
) 
) 


Sor 


Shi, Sh 
ASNARA 


ie ao 


** 


POTTS S CRIS Qr Y 


ete st 


. require the issuing of coins in his name. 
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Gopal, Lallanji 
MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE IN EARLY MEDIAVAL INDIA 


In the early medizval period the cowries were largely Used 
transactions. We get equations for certain coins on the basis i daily 
In some inscriptions of the Sena kings, the term kapardaka i 
used. This is supposed to be a mere theoretical unit of a 
senting the value of a purana, counted in cowries, and not 


Purana hag be 
Ccounting repre. 
an actual cojn, 

The next epigraphical reference is to vodi or vodri, It Vat 
fourth part of a copper pana. The vodi was not a coin in actu 
was a theoretical monetary unit. 


equal to the 
al use, but 


The author mentions several literary and epigraphical reference 
to cowries serving as the objects of value. They were used for exchange 
in economic transactions, 


a RE EE ee M rc 


The gold coins in northern India were struck, after a gap of many 
centuries following the Guptas, by Gangeyadeva. His successors did not 
issue coins of any kind. Several medieval dynasties do not seem to haye 
struck any gold coin at all. It is obvious that when the cowries were 
sufficient for the daily transactions, the gold coins were not ordinarily 
needed. 


The debased gold coins were also in use. But for interstate transac: | 
tions gold coins were used according to their real weight and purity of 
the metal. 


There was a general paucity of coins in this period, which n a 
been due to the cheapness of prices. The feudal conditions of sociely " 
polity, the larger use of cowries for daily transactions and the drains A 
a considerable amount of coined money by Muslim invaders yi 
responsible for this. E 
est on the P f 


So ] d 9 e congu e 
metimes coins were issued to proclaim som q not necessarily | 


of the kings, but the independent status of a king did 


: reign Kits | 
The authority of issuing coins was the right of meds " ing 

He had to keep proper control over the currency circulatin E 
dom. The feudatory chiefs had no right to mint coins. 


64 t 
p. 2, 1,5 P^ | 


—JNSI Vol. XXV 
Gopal, Lallanji pple i 
WEIGHT STANDARD OF THE COINS OF EARLY M 


INDIA "m 


< of 
: rds Ook 
There were some regular and definite weight-stanc® ne OM 
Indian Coin8c-o Fheutetpongtardasds«awereoigene nal oi di oP 


* 
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- gary BIC. ; - 
„chma weighing 67.5 grains, and the other, the traditional 
nda Fg weighing 32 rattis or 58.56 grains. 
n 
rand sta 


weights of coins obtained by Cunningham, the writer states 

Citing a ssanian coins of copper and silver were issued, bearing 

pat the ut 67.5 grains. Generally, there is a depreciation of some 
ola É 


the weight of these coins. In some cases the depreciation 
in th 


[Einb a eee EE. 

analysis of the coins of Shahi kings indicates that they did 
E An E weight scheme of a drachma. In the case of copper 
[om follow E alike, they were made to approximate to the weight 
i 3 E But these coins were depreciated in weight, which ranged 
| ofa [ie 


a petween 4 and 13 grains. 


The gold coins of Gangeyadeva generally weigh about 60 grains. These 
1 coins follow the weight system prescribed for a drachina. The depreciation 
l in their weight ranges between 2.5 and $8.2 grains, usually about 


| 6 grains. 


The Candella kings, who borrowed the coin-type of Gangeyadeva, 
aso adopted the weight standard of the latter’s coins. The survey 
| of the Candella coins makes it clear that, irrespective of their metal, 
| the coins were made to approximate to the weight standard of a 
| drachma, though they usually show a depreciation of some 5 to 7 grains. 


E À study of the coins of the Kalachuris of South Kosala reveals two 
i c Pu standards. As regards the gold coins they adopted 
E. 287 andard of a drachma. The maximum depreciation in their 

followe dii ; E The copper coins of the Kalachuris seem to have 
I of this period d standard of a pana of 80 rattis. This is typical of the coins 
| hich was. a ich show considerable depreciation, sometime of 9.8 grains, 
| » Most likely, deliberately done. 


An a : 
f wo a, of the Gahadavāla coins also indicates the use of 
E Pret coins a S t standards : the purdna standard of weight for silver and 
| : nd the drachma standard for the gold coins. 
he ç 


1 oins of i 
[CR regardi I the Tomaras and the Cahamanas also repeat the same 
| heir Weight standards. | 
. Th 
: thief a 


nd a th 
a 9i the Kings 
Purana. g 


The 
© kings of Narwar, of Malayavarman, a Pratihara 
of the Jajpella dynasty follow the weight standard 


The tu; 

ly : 

Orama Pical Ci 3 

and it adopted Tu the Kashmir kings bearing the name of 
? Brains. ifferent weight standard, ranging between 83.8 


(000 C2 n Pubie bone Pen 201968, pp. 14 
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Jai Prakash Rag 
ON THE RAMAGUPTA OF COINS 


The writer refers to the controversy recently raiseq in 
indentification of the coins bearing the name of Ramagupta, regard to th 


agree with the views of K. D. Bajpai that the coins can i He. oest ; 
Ramagupta, the elder brother of Candragupta JI. He a edt = 
«Sues that 


Ràmagupta was the eldest son of Samudragupta, he woul 
coins at Pataliputra, the capital of the Guptas, and not 
Again, if he could issue the copper coins he could also 

But no gold coins of Ramagupta are available. Regardin 
of Ramagupta as a governor of Malwa in the life-time of 
thinks that it is not proved. According to him, the Sana 
the governorship of eastern Malava at that time and they continued i 
till the reign of Chandragupta II. as such 


As regards the Ksatrapa currency found in Malava, he says that it ] 
could have travelled to that region after 240 A. D., which date is regarded | 
as making the end of the copper coinage of the western Ksatrapas in | 
Malava. | 

The garuda and lion flgures on the coins of Ramagupta, according to 
him, cannot be compared with those on the Imperial Gupta coinage. 


He thinks that the lion-type of the coin bears a legend in Prakrit. He 
concludes that the Ramagupta of the copper coins was not a contemporary 
of Samudragupta, but in all probability, was an independent ruler of the 
eastern Malava and a contemporary of Chandragupta I. 

—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 165-7 
Jain, Balchandra 
JATASANKARA STONE INSCRIPTION OF VIJAYASIMHA 


This inscription was found at Jatasankara, eight miles from Hats? i 
tehsil in the Damoh district of Madhya Pradesh. It is incised on a stone 
slab measuring 30x115 cms. It contains 44 lines of writing 1 Se 
characters of the early 12th century A.D. It mentions Ganda and Di s 
Vaddhada and their successors Vijayapala, Harsapala and Vijayasimha Y " 
are identified with the Candellas of Jejabhukti who ruled up up ye the 
of the ‘modern Damoh district. Of the geographical names B Delhi 
inscription, Chittoda, Dhilli and Godana are identified with Cane 
and Godhara respectively. . : 04 

zi: : 127 
ch —JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, PP 
Joshi, Munishchandra 
KUNINDA COINAGE : A REVIEW 


__ From coinage and literary references, the Kunindas 2 
living in the lower Himalayan hills near. north-eastern p or Salt 
U.P. Their territory extended from the Satluj to the river ME — 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


to & 
are know ett 
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gars ETC 


A ccording to 


Kunets 


Cunningham, the ancient Kunindas are identical with the 
Atkinson took Kinnaras as the ancestors of Kunets. 
E. Kumaun and Garhwal are designated as Kainyür, etc., 
sin P es of ahmanas and Rajpüts bear similar surnames. These 
a many | e ont survival of the term Kuninda or Kulinda. 
be th 
eat 10 5 : 
n : : divisible into two main groups, viz., the earlier 
ninda coins are P ENS E 
The RUPEE former type bears the name of their king Amoghabhiti, 


and the RING does not refer to any royal issuer. 
| whereas 


i4 ays that the first group consists of silver and copper coins of 
t : Allan a The module of the silver coins was derived from the Greek 
e F only one tyP s aie purely Indian. The obverse bears a deer, a figure 


the Kunindas seem to be a people of Indo-Aryan origin. Probably, 


i Fi fist time, Amoghabhiti formed a monarchy issuing coinage. 


The symbol of tree on the reverse of the coin with a hill points to the 
hilly origin of the tribe. The nandipada and svastika are the usual symbols 
ofauspiciousness. The purpose of the jayadhvaja symbol is not clear. It 
mayor may not be a flag of victory. Yet it is certainly a ceremonial 
standard. It may have some traditional or religious significance. 


The inferior variety of copper coins is supposed by some scholars as 
of later date than the refined examples. The inferiority may be due to the 
political chaos resulting in weakness in power and economy of the 


Es The author thinks that these coins had nothing to do with the 
sanas, 


The Kuninda coins of the second series do not bear the name of the 


kin í : 
«o 0r tribe. On the obverse of these Kuninda coins, there is a figure of 


Siva in short dhotz : SR 7 : i 
Allia pose hoti, holding a trigala topped parasu, with left hand in 


Wingham a which hangs some object, which in the opinion of 

Senerally in Sex E skin. Wearing. jatābhāra and facing the front, he is 

‘preme divine so T According to J. N. Bannerji, Siva is the 

on the coins ig ee ee of the Kuninda state. The delineation of Siva 

tdumbara ruler x 3 on the figure of Viśvāmitra found on the coinage of 

"verse of th -haraghosa and the weapon too is derived from the 
© Audumbara coins. 


des P. aS Citrasila. Hence, god occurring on the 
BOs, İS Slivanin dri scone fend ideni. Haridw ; 
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The series is not seen after 250 A. D. It is likely th 
series of the coinage was issued by the composite People at the gen 
the native Kunindas and migrated Yaudheyas. This may ac Consisting E 
absence of the name of the tribe thereon. Count for li 


—BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963 q 
> PP. 45.5 


Lahiri, A. N. 
SILVER COIN OF GOVINDACANDRA OF KACHAR SAKA y 
, 36 


The rupee coin of king Govindacandra of Kachar 
meter and 175.75 grains in weight. The legend is in Bengali cha 
The importance of the coin lies in the fact that it gives the date in me 
gram, which is not generally noticed in the legends on the coins p. 
medieval Hindu rulers. It is again one of the very few Coins intl 1 
the Hindu kings of medieval India to bear a versified legend. ' 3 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 3, July 1963, pp. 103-4 


is .93" in dia 


Mirashi, V. V. 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF TWO INSCRIPTIONAL PASSAGES 


(1) Sangli plates of Govinda IV, dated Saka 855 


= The verse about the Rastrakita Emperor occuring. in these plates 
1s interpreted by Bhandarkar as having double entendre on some words and 
as referring to the abandonment of Khetaka, i.e., the Rastraküta capital 
Manyakheta by the enemies. However, considering Hultzsch’s correction, 
viz., that Kiraņapura is not a mistake for Krsnapura, it appears that 
Vijayaditya never invaded Manyakheta and, therefore, there cannot beany 
abandoning of that capital by the enemies of Krsna. 


Altekar accepts the pun in the verse and understands the Rastrakill 
feudatories ruling over Gujarat as enemies who abandoned Khefaka. | 
the absence of any clear evidence regarding the end of the Gujarat branti 


d VERDE to identify the enemies of the Rastraküta emperor Ki 5 


Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I, dated Saka 793 


"nes 
kar opie 
andar tact 


~tom the word Khetaka, occurring in these plates, Bh iJe con 
as in the time of Indraraja first came into bo same 
S, not of the Deccan but of Gujarat, as Khetaka is * AS 
ajar THe a eck Ould abe noted that Kae 
as of C t but by the Gurjar? 
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_y.V- 
d dramma is 
ot no 


OINS ISSUED IN GOLD ? 


a Sanskritised form of the Greek word drachma. 
he Wor ticed in early Sanskrit literature or inscriptions. 


mo ten dramma p 


e earliest epigr 


ingoription. of Pul Amoghavarsa I. According to Kielhorn, the last line 


aphic reference to it is found in the Kanheri cave 
dated Saka 765) which belongs to the reign of the 


2. eror 
: pasakta E n records a gift of kdiicana drammas. On the basis of this, 
"of this inscrip s have thought that gold drammas were current in ancient 


| Be rite autor of the present article disputes this view. 

tions have used different terms to denote gold and 

: iver coins. The author quotes examples from some inscriptions to show 

Dita the gold coins were known as suvarnia or gadyanaka and the silver 

: | vins were called drammas. He corrects Kielhorn’s reading of the Kanheri 
| inscriptions and shows that the inscription has no such word as káficana | 
1 bore dramma. This disposes off the wrong notion. held by the scholars 


| foralong time that drammas were also coined in gold. 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 238-40 


Medieval inscrip 


1 Mita, Debala 
} INSCRIPTION FROM WARI, SAKA 1467 


| __ Theinscription was found near a mound by the side of-a large tank 
f lled Ratangada at Wari in the Malda district. The characters of the 
t ae are Bengali and resemble those in the epigraphs and manuscripts of 
! M ae century found in Bengal and Assam. The language of the 
Li (54$ AD) anskrit. The inscription is dated in the Saka year 1467 
T ofa temple e object of the inscription is to record the construction 
Ganesa, Parva E nue of Visnu in the centre, surrounded by Surya, x 
the attempt of x Mu This structure of paficayatana, indicates ~ 
Nquest of Muslim is between the rival Brahmanical creeds after the : 
* Prompted É ruters. The instinct of self-preservation appears t 
e votaries of the different Brahmanical deities to combin 


More 
a com 
A ER foe who had no respect for their faiths. — - 


a E array 


-a Brahmin, 
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Delong, a 
“TD tion i3 - 


epigraph is quite interesting and it indicates that the & 
the first half of the 8th century. The language of 
Sanskrit. 


Pigraph 
the ing 


The main problem, raised by the inscription, is the 
Jivagupta, his father Ramagupta and probably also his gr 
name might have been Jivagupta. Another problem js th 
which the kings belonged. Nothing can be said on 
further evidence. ; 


identity 
andfather 
at the dy. 


Nast i 
the subj y to 


ect unti 1 
2. Two grants of Sauryaditya 


These grants were secured from some locality under the Bagah | 
Police station in the Champaran district of North Bihar. Both the dam | 
were issued by a king named Saurydditya. One of these is dated V | 
1077 (1020 A.D.). The characters of this record are in the Nagari of abou | 
the 11th century. The other grant is dated Vikrama 1083 (1026 AD). { 
The most important feature in this record is the absence of the dones. | 
name. The endorsement at the end suggests that the present plate was 
merely kept in the record office of the king as a sample draft for being | 
consulted by the scribes to prepare similar documents. The geographical 
places—Yamaniünda-gràma, Dvicatvariméatika-visaya and Dardacandiki- | 
mandala—mentioned in the record cannot be located. 


3. Grant of Bhulla, Vikrama 1381 


The plate was secured from the village of Bagen of the Shahabad 
district of Bihar. The characters of the record are in Nagari of abou! 
14th century A.D. The language of the record is Sanskrit. Thede | 
recorded is 1324 A.D. The donor is the king Bhulladeva described aste \ | 
ruler of Vihiapuri and as the receiver of favours from the Khaipé 
Mahamanda-shahi. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 3, July 1963, pP. Und | | 

Sirkar, D. C. 
DEVALI PLATES OF GOVINDA, VALABHI 500 " 
3 : culi F 
The set of three copper plates was in the possession ndi | 
yator of the village of Devali and is now at Gandhi Smrti, B T. Hes 
The characters of this set of three inscriptions belong 1o age 
Indian variety of the Telugu-Kannada alphabet. The ae Va 
inscription is Sanskrit. The date of the record is quoted as t fe {0 
Year 500 (818-19 A.D.) and the occasion of the grant T 
been a solar eclipse (31-12-818 A.D. or 26-6-819 A-D): you" 


. 21445 n 
was issued by Goyindaraja while staying at Palittanaka ! 


: COUR -Tabhi 94 
` The most interesting feature is its date in the vu as p 
The carliest AIPA erg meus. dapi eq o 


a Sa 
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|. 574. The present epigraph pushes back the use of 
vat > in association with the era in question by no less 
e Va 2 also indicates that the Ràshtraküta chiefs Karka 

d prother Govinda must have been ruling over different 


t Gujarat contemporaneously. 
ts 0 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 269-80 


rcar, D. 
: ppIGRAP 


7, Meaning of Upagata, etc. 


C. 
HIC NOTES 


The words upagaía, samupagata or samupagáta found in different 
1 versions of Minor Rock Edict I of Asoka and in the grants of the 
| pilasand Senās of Eastern India mean the some thing as sambadhyamanaka, 
| | yatha-kala-bhavin and yathd-kal-ddhyasin. 


E Hanyamana—Hafijamana-Hanjamana-Pancavanna-Anjuvannam 


The word Hamyamana or Hafijamana also occurs in some of 
| the records of the ruling families of Kannada origin which flourished 
| inthe Northern Konkan. The difficulty is that, if it is the name of a place 
- i Northern Konkan but cannot be identified with Safijan, we do not 
| ‘we any other geographical name with a similar sound in the area 
7a question and cannot explain why this place-name should be specially 
1 ORE in a few records of the Kannadiga ruling families of the 
if em a ee This suggests that hariyamana-hafijamana may be a 
h vary EE or South Indian origin, and in that case, it would 
1 inthe areas um x colony, which is not known to have existed 
® um Gre s € Dravidian languages are spoken. From a couple of 
hould be AUR we may gather that haryamana-hafijamana-hatijamana 

od in the sense of Kannada paíica-vanna of the lexicons, 


* às Tamil af aga. po 
lt sense of amil afiju-vannam (Sanskrit paficavarma), understood in 
: the five artisan classes. E 


-m —EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 287-92 
3B. C aS 
ORGERY 
T NY OF EPIGRAPHIC RECORDS 
The Brah ; 
ep taim e And c3 
n E. of the village of Suvarnahala secured a forge 
le said two villages, according to the Taracandi Ye) 
na family of Stant has been recently traced in possession 
cog, thet near sasatam cedi 


t forgeries of ] thic 
ji eat pu 
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í 

i ; Sometime ago, the author examined a Kharosthi inscription; : | 
1 a stone bowl, which had been acquired from a dealer i Incis 

1 by the Bharat Kala Bhavan attached to the Hindu University Ya uiti 
fs d ? saranas c 


A similar commercial motive was also responsible for th 
of this Rummindei pillar inscription of A$oka. A copy of d x forgery i 
was found at Kapileśwara near Bhubaneswar, which encouraged p. Do 
i writers to claim Orissa as the birth place of the Buddha. Uncritie 


In June 1963, the Prince of Wales Museum at Bom 
a stone bowl containing Kharosthi writing which is a Copy 
of the Shahbazgarhi version of Rock Edict VII of A$oka, 
; to be a forgery. 
x —CUAHS (Seventh Reunion), 1964, pp. 19.3) | 


Sircar, D. C. 
MORE BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS 


bay Secured 
Of lines 25 
and appears 


Wa Re si S orsa ie ade] 


1. Three Barhut Inscriptions in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi 


The characters of the epigraphs are early Brahmi of about the 2nd | 
century B. C. The language is Prakrit. The texts of these three inscrip | 
tions are already known to us from the works of Cunningham, Liides, | 
Barua and Sinha. 


2. Dura Inscription of the time of Kaniska, Year 16 


This small inscription is incised on a pillar discovered in the village f 


3 of Dura, Agra district, U. P. The characters belong to the Brahmi al- | 

4 phabet of the middle stage. The language is an admixture of Sanskrit | 

and Prakrit. The date is 94-95 A. D. It records a gift of a house by alady | 

E : in favour of a community, the name of which cannot be read. Í 

d 3. Gondal Fragmentary Inscription of the time of Rudrasena [III]; (Saka) 272 E 
d at Gondh [ : 


This inscription is engraved on a stone slab, discovere 
in Kathiawar. The characters belong to the Brahmi alphabet © 
stage. The language is an admixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
inscription is the only epigraphic record of the time of Saka 
III so far known. 


f the middle 


The pres J 
Rudrase. om 


1892. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1965; PP. 


= Sircar, D. C. 
a NOTE ON INSCRIPTION OF NRPAMITRA 

D mentioned in the Mathura fragmentary inscr o flou 

ra imous sculptor of the Mathura school, W ther 10° 

D is also mentioned in the 0 S. is 


; ķi 
«ation of 2 
oription 


aem ami 
joet at king M 
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Be ORIPTION FROM WARI 
rse of the inscription from Wari refers to the great 
je. The damaged stone sculpture referred to by D. Mitra 
f the temp ins an epigraph, whose characters belong to the transi- 
Y E sud was developing out of Siddhamatrka. On paleo- 
| the inscription may be assigned toa date before the 
p 10th century. The object of the record is to record the cons- 
sc of the image of the goddess Sarasvati. Hereis the unique instance 
1 sor ed Sarasvati even though such a conception of the deity is 
of tne 


efimes met with in Puranic literature. 
m 


- The second Ver 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 183-84 


A Gircar, D. C. 
| NOTE ON MALLESVARAM INSCRIPTION OF TRAILOKYA- 


| MALLA 


| On the basis of. some Cola insctipuorst the Pamulavaka plates, 
| the Telugu Academy plates of Saktivarman II, the Ryali copper-plate 
f gants of Vijayaditya VIT, the copper-plate grants of the sons of Kulottunga 
F land the eulogistic poetical work XKalingattupparani it can be shown that it 
| ‘impossible to believe that Maharajadhiraja Rajaparamesvara Parama- 
‘| ‘bhattaraka Vijayaditya VII of Vengi is identical with his namesake 
E4 tho was a subordinate chief and is mentioned in the records of the 
| "sn of Western Calukya Somesvara. 


| —EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 261-68 
j | Sitear, D. C. ; 
f PE į : 

| SUSONDA PLATES OF HASTIVARMAN 


| est Goda 
| of 
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Sircar, D. C. 2 à p 
SILVER COIN OF VASISTHI-PUTRA SATAKARNI 


The legend on the two silver coins of the Satavahana ķi 1 
putra Satakarni is not so far satisfactorily read an dumm ing Visi 
reverse of the coin exhibits a number of symbols add ipd i 
in Southern Brahmi characters along the border. This jg cae ar 1 
legend as understood by some, but is the translation into DAT diffe 
of the Sanskritic Prakrit legend on the obverse of the oi Hina 
the phonology and vocabulary of Telugu were much ner l 
the second century A.D. seems also to be clear from the occurrence of 3 
two words in the Prakrit legend on the coin. The important palio ie | 
cal feature is a dot-pulli-placed to the right of the consonant whic 
that such a practice was known in second century A. D. and it was m 
writing other languages of the Dravidian group, such as early Telugu, The 
show of the Dravidianism only on the Saka-type Coinage of tp 
Satavahanas is, however, difficult to explain without further light 
the subject. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 247-5) 


Sircar, D. C. 
SOME GAHADAVALA GRANTS 


The eight Gahadavala grants discussed herein are, at present, int 
State Museum, U. P. These copper-plate grants of the Gahadavala kings 
begin with some stanzas describing the rulers of the family from Yasov m 
raha, its founder, to the donor of a particular charter. This is followed by J 
the introduction of the donor, in a passage in prose, as Vijayin and as the E X 
successor of his ancestors beginning from Candra who was the first impét! 
ruler of the family. 


The first grant, dated Vikrama 1196 (1139 A.D.), describes the gi it 
maka by tiè 
king Govindacandra to a Brahmana. The second grant date y 
1217(1161 A.D.) records the grant of a village made by the king i 
candra. The third grant dated Vikrama 1232 (1175 A. DJ mentio 
-grant of a village by the king Jayachchandra on the occasion f two otier aR 
sava of Maharajaputra Hari$candradeva. This reminds US aud | 
grants made by the same king on the occasion of the jäta- d Vi 
! j fh grant GU the 
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jca U GRA 


NTOF GAHADAVALA VIJAYACANDRA, VIKRAMA 
S 
RIO 


sued in the name of the Gahadavāla king Vijaya- 
of Suvarnahala was discovered from the house of 

In respect of paleography, language and style, 
closely resembles other Gahadavala charters. The engraver 
| inscription ion appears to have had little education as the aksaras in 
“of this Ee. arate. The date recorded is 1166 A. D. The grant 
any cases CR been made in favour of the Brahmanas of Svarnahala. 
Bosne were soon exposed and Pratapadhavala declared it to be 
D ] 


T spurious in April 1169 A. D. 


grant is 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 153-58 


| 
jj | Girear, D. C. 
| THREE PALA INSCRIPTIONS 
| () The Gaya Inscription of the time of Narayana-pala, year 7, is 
} fond on a stone-slab of the wall of the Mahadeva shrine in the compound 
- of the Visnupada temple at Gaya in Bihar. The language of the record is 
w | Sanskrit and the recorded date falls somewhere about the seventh decade of 
5 f he 9th century A.D. The record, which is an eulogy, refers to 
P Bata Vàmadeva, his son Sihadeva and grandson Bappadeva. Then 


| | ted Bhanudeva, who dedicated a house at Gaya for housing 
e f ascetics, 


1 on pool Inscription is recorded in Sanskrit on a stone-slab. It 
Ree at the engraving of the record was entrusted to one who 


‘ould not follow th 3 
€ draft 
he thought he S before him and, therefore, 


Pi N assigned to the 
a It mentions 
" hemi 

ported Wi UL about the findspot of the record. 
_ 7 Sandhyakaranandin’s Ramacarita, IN. 12. — 


EO Gia a. ss 
found on ya Inscription mentioning Govindapal 


dapa ee embedded in all 
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Sircar, D. C. 
THREE PARAMARA INSCRIPTIONS 


1. Bhojpur Fragmentary Inscription of the time of Bhoja I 

The inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a colossal ; L 
Jain Tirthankara in the old Jain temple at Bhojpur, Madhya EE m 
characters are Nagari of about the llth century A.D. The] esh. T : d 
Sanskrit. The extant part of the second does not bear any Nem (X 
can be referred to a date about the middle of the 11th century A D 
inscription is fragmentary. The importance of this inscription lie; 
fact that it associates Paramara Bhoja I with Bhojpur or BIN in 


The i | 
the j 


2. Bhojpur Inscription of the time of Naravarman, Vikrama 1157 

This small inscription is engraved on the pedestal of an image of the 
Jain Tirthankara Parsvanatha installed in the Jain temple at the Village of | 
Bhojpur. The characters of the inscription are Nagari of the 11th or Vu! 
century. Its language is Sanskrit. It bears the date Vikrama 1157 (110091 | 
A.D.) It is stated that the two Jaina images were installed by a person 
named Chillana. 


3. Bhilsa Inscription of the time of Jayasimha, Vikrama 1320 
This small inscription engraved on a stone-slab was copied in the 
Archeological Museum at Bhilsà. The characters are Nagari of about the 
13th century. The language is corrupt Sanskrit. It bears the date Vikram 
1320 (1263 A.D.). The object is to record the pious deed performed bj 
lady. It speaks of the reign of Jayasimha as well as of Bhailasvamideve- 
pura (i.e., modern Bhilsà) where the pious act was performed. The present 
inscription shows that Bhilsa continued to be under the Paramara Kings for 
several decades after its reconquest by Devapala. 
—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. I9. f 
Sircar, D. C. 

TWO EASTERN GANGA INSCRIPTIONS 
1. Khilor Inscription of Anantavarman (Kamarnava), Saka 1075 ponit f 
The inscription, edited here, is engraved on the clon dist T. 
Siva temple at Khilor near the Delang railway station in the he Jang 1 
of Orissa. The characters belong to the Gaudiya alphabet. stallation © ft 
_is Sanskrit. The date recorded is irregular. It records the 1n 1 

an akhanda-dipa in the Siva temple at Khilor. 


` : aA 
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inscription, as recorded here, is the Saka year 1094, 
year 4 of king Rajarajadeva’s reign, Dhanuh-Krsna 4, 
ect of the epigraph is to record the installation of a per- 
od Krttivasa, i.e., Siva. Acopada-grama, mentioned 
be located. F 
—EI Vol. XXXY Pt. 3, July 1963, pp. 115-20 


um for the 8 
rd, cannot 


i F. 3 
I) Sa scareTIONS OF DURGARAIA 
| kara Inscription of Vikrama 982 and 994 is a stone inscription 
w preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. The record of 
lates to a grant of some land to the God Visnu of Puskara 
rama 994 relates to its ratification by the landlord. 


() Pus 
| in Sanskrit, nO 
| Vikrama 982 re 
| and that of Vik 


| Q) Thanwala Inscription of the time of Sirhharaja, Vikrama, 1013 is 
| engraved on a pillar inside the Siva temple at Thanwala. The language is 
| sanskrit. There is, however, some influence of the local dialect on the 
| language and orthography of the epigraph. It records a grant of some 
| hind by Durgaraja in favour of the deity Rannadityadeva. 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 5, January 1964, pp. 239-46 


| Sircar, D. C. and Bhattacharya, G. : 
| FRAGMENTARY RASTRAKUTA INSCRIPTION FROM KANDHAR 


| The inscribed stone slab, edited here, was discovered near an old well 
| fea Aids Bag well’ in a locality called Bahadurpur, nearly a mile 
fon Bee town of Kandhar (also spelt as Qandhar and Kandahar) in 
nder district, formerly in Hyderabad State, but now in Maharashtra. 

| tly a big pilla ementary and contains three fragments of what was origi- 
I T inscription. The characters belong to the North Indian 


Iption bear no date. But, on the grounds of paleography 

Introductory stanzas are also found in the Deoli, 
plates, the inscription may be referred to the reign 
Krsna III (939-67 A.D.), probably to its later part. 


- JOlàpurand Karha 
| r arhad 
Of the Rastrakiita king 


The i ` eee 
divans 1 the epigraph lies: in the fact that it helps us in 
aktit rsna IIT es sometimes mentioned in connection with 
Most Probab] € present Kandhar is the same as: Kandharapura, 

j y a secondary capital of Krsna III. The city may 


71 Ouilt b 
ta fami] Y and named after an earlier Krsna (Kandhàra) of the 
¥ Probably Krsna II. 


The re 
Wi : Cord ref K 
! dom ating [e to a college of the Brahmanas of the bank ol 
ES GRO BYBEova e ycuRhenname-of». madem Nanded 


aS» 
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derived from that of Nandikata through the intermediate 3 PRA 
Nandiada. The author is of the opinion that the Nang; a TAKtit p. 
the Godavari near Nanded. If this was the case, the cous 2 lY joing 
has been changed considerably, since Nàndikata was found at | iui 
first half of the 4th century A.D. at least in 


—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 3, July 1963 PD. 105 
, k i 


Sircar, D. C. and Bhattacharya, G. 
TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM NANDED DISTRICT 


Both the epigraphs come from the Nanded district, Bombay State 


1. Hottal Inscription of the time of Calukya Somesyara 


The inscription was discovered on a rectangular stone pillar Iyin |. 
near a dilapidated temple at Hottal. The characters are Nagari of the {ih | 
or 12th century A.D. The language is Sanskrit. The inscription i | 
undated. It mentions the later Calukya king Someávara as ruling at | 
Kalyana. Possibly the king, mentioned in the record, is Somesvara Tor 
Someévara II. Thus the inscription may be assigned to the later half of the 
llth century A.D. It reveals for the first time the existence ofa ‘Fir | 
Family ruling in the 11th century A.D. in the Nanded region apparently | . 
forming part of the dominions of the Calukyas of Kalyana. | 


2. Fragmentary Inscription from Ardhāpur 


The inscription edited here is engraved on a broken stone slab lying - 
ina house at Ardhapur in the Nanded district. The characters belong to 
the southern Nagari alphabet of the 12th or 13th century A. D. Its lang 
age is Sanskrit. Since the lower part of the inscription is broken, its e 
cannot be definitely determined. Probably it records the donations of E I 
of the Ratta chiefs in favour of the Siva temple at Ardhāpur. Ror ae 
time this inscription introduces a hitherto unknown Ratta oF ee 
family ruling over the area around Ardhapur. 


159-1 
—EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pE; 


Sircar, D. C. and Subrahmanyam, V. S. 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM MAIHAR 


jha 
The two inscriptions, published here, were copied at gat a dis 
quarters of the former state, which now forms a tahsil of the 
of Madhya Pradesh. One of these, called ‘A’, is engraved zd 0 
of the goddess Saradadevi, while the other called ‘B’ is D 
stone lying in the temple. The characters of both the On th?! 
to the early Nagari alphabet of the 10th century AD, pout pe 


graphical gegunds,theorscordácnayahs, asian dnd. d^ ^ | 


pe. 
iq Ei wee. - TOK dm 
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p. The language is Sanskrit. Both the records 
century fa mily and his career on the earth. It refers to an 
pamodara = le known poet named Sambasambhu. If Vajradatta, 
d, is identical with the author of the Lokesvarastava, 


t 
gown © r 
«sed in the ere instances of the mention of an earlier poet in an 
offers 07° f = The record also indicates the popularity of the works 
ip reco 
raph 
piqabhatta: __EI Vol. XXXV Pt. 4, October 1963, pp. 171-78 


p. C. and Sundaram, J. T 
C USEUM PLATES OF DHRUVASENA II BALADITYA, 


Of the two plates, one now lies in the museum at Amreli, and the 
| «cond one is in the possession of the Range Officer, Sarasiya. The first 
| water was issued from Valabhi by king Dhruvasena (II) Baladitya and 
J records a gift of land. This record provides us with a date in the Gupta- 
i | wot year 323 for Maitraka Dhruvasena II Baláditya. 


The second plate was issued by king Siladitya III in the Gupta- 
| Valabhi year 368 (586 A. D. ). It pushes back the earlier limit of the 
^ | nig of Siladitya III by about four years from 691 A. D. to 686 A. D. It 
| sio records a gift. ; 

| —EI Vol, XXXV Pt. 6, April 1964, pp. 281-86 
| Sharma, Dasharatha : 
CANDELLA COINS DESCRIBED IN PHERU’S DRAVYAPARIKSA 


ae Dravyapariksa, written by Thakkura Pheru, the well-known 
the Can ‘she the Khalji kings, contains a good deal of information about 
| Uihage up ane In this work is found an account of the Candella 
| ofa new kin eee of king Bhojavarman. It introduces the name 
|. “rer, alon E iavarman, The details of various coins in silver and 
| aa S With their weights, are given in the book. The coins of 
m an alloy of gold, silver and copper, and each 
ella kings, Viravarman, Hiravarman and Trailokya- 
4} másás. Their value was not the same on account of 
nts of the metals in them. 


Ho RR —JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 247-48 


| à wers prepared f, 
| the coins of the Cand ii 
} “man, Weighed 


T D Varying amou 


E 
RARE COPPER COINS 


The 

; Paper descr; 
ti es : 

Janesh ar ERU eight copper coins in the private collection of 
The first gs. Allahabad, 


> Coin j 5 i 
at it js dS uninscribed cast from Kausambi. The author 
ound On the ice the groups of symbols on the obverse — 
© CC. In PAS mbi castcpiBss cof ok emn. 


| 
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The second coin from Ahicchatra is of Pāñcālļą ki 


It shows a human figure on the obverse, replacing the P ng Bha 


aficala Symb in 
The third coin is of Sesadatta from Kaugambi. 


5 So ‘far R 
this Mathurā ruler were known. This new coin is th Eight co 


€ ninth one 


The fourth, according to the author, is an unidenti ieda A A 
Kauśāmbī of a new type. oin fon 


The fifth coin bears the name Varunasa. According to 
this coin differs from the coins of Varunamitra known from 
large numbers. 


the y e 
Kaufinji | 


. The sixth coin is of Sa(?)pamita. He cannot be Sarpamitra, aw | 
coin of his has come to light. Thus this coin may be attributed to a Toy 
ruler of Kausambi. 


The seventh coin belongs to Varunamitra of Ahicchatra. Only the 4 
coins of this king were known so far. This coin, according to the author 
is the best preserved coin of this king. 


` On the eighth coin from Kaugambi, the author reads the Brāhmi 
legend Pa? or (Ha)gavamasa. But the legend is uncertain. One thing [| 
however, is certain that this coin was issued by a ruler of Kausambi who | 
was not so far known. : 


—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 240-8 
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des the Devas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras and similar mythical beings, 
Besides ks specially of two classes of human beings, viz., the 
Kalidasa Pe Utsavasanketas in the Himalayas. The Kirdtas are 
puso 5 y Kalidasa as a hunting tribe going in pursuit of deer 


mentioned b : EE Kc 
E z animals, and the Utsavasanketas as mountain tribe, organized into 
an 


eral republican com munities. 


3 Kalidasa places the scene of his greatest drama in the slopes of 
3 he Himalayas. The hermitage of Kanva, where king Dusyanta met 
akuntala, was situated on the bank of the Malini. We get some 
dals about the situation of the hermitage from the south Indian 
5 | recension of the Mahabharata. “We read there that Dusyanta met 
| | &kutal at the distance of two yojanas from his city Hastinapura. 
f Beides, Kalidasa mentions Kanakhala as the place near which the Ganges 
i dtbouches into the plains, where he instructs his cloud-messenger to 
| ater the Himalayas. Tes 


Külidósa has given the names of most of the important countries 
4 4 his time and has described some characteristic features of each one 
| Ern We must admit that almost the whole of the map of India 
"| Mts broad features can be drawn from the particulars he has furnished. 


A The : : P. 
í mee wing countries, people and places are identified by the author 
7 Present article : : 


Uttara-k 2 TE X RenR c M 
QUAE osala, Saketa, Kusavati, Saravati, ‘Saravati, $ 
Su} a, Valmiki's h < JL 


| Smo kama, Rermitage, Pratisthana, Kasi, Videha, 
J Creeks or Yan, Pandya, Malaya, Kerala, Aparanta, An 
gm nas, Hünas, Kambojas, Kāmarūpa, 
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: 
| 
| 
| 
d 
| 
: 


Sankalia, H. D. 
MAHISMATI AND MAHESHWAR 


The author has shown that Mahismati is ident; 
in the Nimad district on the northern bank of 
exactly opposite the hamlet of Navdatoli, 
great interest. He traces the references to Mahi 
of literature and epigraphy. 


Cal with Maheshi, 
the Tiver Nar Nu 
an archeological va 
smati in Various brane 


22 


a —JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963 DP. 63] 


2 Tripathi, Maya Prasad 
F GENERAL AND REGIONAL ‘GEOGRAPHY IN ANCIENT IND : 


The Vedic Samhitas contain many names of countries Still unident f 
fied. Ruma, Risama, Śyāvaka and Krpa in the Samaveda refer tote | 
Tartars, Tamilians, Burmese and Chinese. Divisions of the county 1 
mentioned in the types of roads in the Atharvaveda, the five geographical 
divisions of the country mentioned in the Aittareya Brahmana and the legend | 
of Angiras in the Satapatha Brahmana are important from the geographical | 
point of view. 3 


: The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain valuable geogr 
cal information. Panini was acquainted with the concept of Bhuvanakoi 
He knew systematic development of forests, etc., river navigation, minig 

_ Several types of routes and roads and patterns of population settlement: 


ERST Ua are 


Kautilya's Arthasastra describes a developed polity comprising B 
aspects of social, political and economic life. 


— The Puranas devoted several chapters to the descripto a 
_BhuyanakoSa. They are not unanimous in naming the p | 
- Bharatavarsa. The general geography, given in the Puranas, i$2 7 sist 
both accurate and legendary facts. The Puranic Bbaratavats P ; 

ne divisions. All of them were adjacent and compact aie 


ion was colonised or inhabited by people from n 


: > y mentioned 
ons have quite accurately -hical fact 


SUCI jacand 
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sie must have necessitated the requisite oceanic and land 

d. 

ration: 

/ „al works like the Brhatsamhita contain geographical, 

Astronomica land commercial facts. Architectural treatises like the 

an Aparajitaprecha and Samaranganasitradhara furnish 
roads, types of towns, etc. The five treatises on 

Boe ritten in India, such as the Vikramapratidesavyavasthà, 

m astha Bhojapratidesavyavastha, Bhuvanasagara and 

io have been on general and regional geography. 


lidasa’s reference to Parasika among the conquests of Raghu 

E xis tification of Vanayu with Arabia are well-known., Kalhana's 
and Bes hoe control to regulate the water of the Jhelum is also 
Eu The Tantrüloka has a chapter on Desadhvaprakasana and 
f e 


"i based on the Puranas. 


Works on Indian medicine like Susruta-sarmhita furnish information 
on medico-geography, human geography-and industrial and. economic geo- 
graphy. Treatises on gems and minerology are also important from 
- this point of view. 


The author holds that : i 
l. By the 3rd or 4th century B. C. the Indians were acquainted with 
„| — the Mediterranean region, North-East Africa and some portion of the 
t Pacific and Siberia in the north. 
2 Colonisation followed trade. Buddhist missionaries should have 
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Agrawala, V. S. 
THE KAMBOJA JANAPADA 


The author reiterates. his identification of Kamboj 
speaking region of the Pamirs and offers some new 
of his view. 


a With the G | 
alcha. = 
arguments in si | 


The ancient BhuvanakoSa regards the Vanksu (Oxus) as the 
most limit of Bharatavarsa. In the western area of the Oxus is 
Bactria where Kalidasa has laid the scene of the defeat of the Hüws | 
Raghu. It is in the eastern region of the Oxus that the Kambojas abi | 
ted to Raghu. Then Kalidasa says that Raghu’s cavalry ascended the _ 
passes of the Himalayas. If Kamboja were to be placed in the Kandahi | 
region, the route of making an ascent on the Himalayas becomes rather an 
‘impracticable proposition. 


northem. || 
situated || 


Both Balhika and Kamboja are included in the lists of the janapadas | 
of Bharatavarsa. Bactria is situated in the western area of the Oxu. If | 
‘Kamboja is placed somewhere in south Afghanistan, the eastern area of the 
‘Oxus would remain unaccounted. 


Both Kālidāsa and the Meharauli Pillar Inscription seem to describe 
the caturanta-vijaya of Candragupta Vikramaditya. The Matsya-purān 
(Ch. 144) also refers to Candragupta Vikramaditya under the veiled name 
of Pramati, who is said to have been an incarnation of Visnu, t0 a 
brought under his control the seven divisions of India and to have ue 
far thirty-two years. 29 | 
— Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, PP: 221- | 
Ahir, D. C. 
WHY DID THE MAURYAN EMPIRE DISINTEGRATE ? 


e risin 
The downfall of the Mauryan Empire was hastened DY renit 


: 3 in 
forces, both internal and external, which could not be checked 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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rs of Asoka. It seems that none of A$oka's sons or 
dien a enough to manage such a vast empire. The murder 
was capab ila was a political revolution, as great as the 
ratha RES not greater. The Brahmanas were not happy with 


f puo oka and his successors and were feeling sore about the 
jes O 


t succ 


fter the uprising, Pusyamitra revived the customs 


à a 
Immediately dhists, and the Manusmrti propounded a philosophic 


d 
pited bY the Bu 

| ior for those customs. 

|. just —JA Bo. Vol. 72 No. 1, January 1964, pp. 5-8 


- Ahmad, Nisar 
poes MUJM 
EPISODE ? 
Hasan Ali narrates the story of Rawwal and Barkamaris in his 
Mujmalu-t-tawarikh. Altekar and others are of the opinion that the story 
refers to Ramagupta. That story supplies us a list of Rawwal’s prede- 
exors as Kafand, Ayand and Rasal. : 


ALU-T-TAWARIKH SPEAK ABOUT RAMAGUPTA’S 


Altekar’s view presupposes the identification of Rawwal with Rama- 
gupta, of Barkamaris with Candragupta, of Ayand with Candragupta I, of 
| Risal with Samudragupta and of Kafand with Ghatotkaca. 


The author argues that these identifications would lead to absurd 
conclusions and create a havoc in Indian History. We will have to be 
sure that the Guptas ruled from the 4th century B. C. onwards, that 
| Candragupta I had a very big kingdom to be divided into many parts, 


that Samudragupta was expelled from his kingdom and that Ghatotkaca 
| expelled Persians from India. 


| a i * iu while examining Mujmalu-t-tawarikh, separated the 
| Ayand and oes Barkamaris from that of Kafand and his successors— 
} Wema nbn - He identified Kafand and Ayand with Kadaphises and 
7 With the Gy t Ses of the Kusana dynasty; and Rawwal and Barkamaris 
BS pfa Kings Ramagupta and Candragupta Vikramaditya. 


According to the 


0 n rese g : 
= Y be identified Present author, Kafand and his successors may very 
a 3 


iid with the Nandas, but there is no doubt in saying 
* Kusanas. es not refer to the episode of Ramagupta or the history 


AL —JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 26-30 


n sientie (2 ON DRAVIDIANS AND ARYANS | 
C 
Wo terms are 75386, there is no Dravidian race and no Aryan race. 


Te used only in 1; NES 
in 
co-o. m Poo plinguistio or cultural contexts, 
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There is no sharp division from the point of view of ERAGE 
ween the speakers of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan languages oe ie 
important Dravidian tribal languages like Gondi in Con LU M 
is another Dravidian language spoken by a few thousanq tm ia, Ma d 
south-west Bengal. Brahui is spoken in Kelat, but the Speak People ip 
language do not show any Dravidian ethnic features. These ers of i 
consonants is regarded as a distinctive feature of the Dravidian | 
but this is found even in the language of the Reveda, angue. 


eof Cerebral 1 


Historians have regarded the civilization of Mohe 
Harappa as Dravidian, but ritual bathing, phallic worshj 
Goddess and the sacred bull are not essentially South Indian. The oranal T 
evidence from the Harappan sites does not agree with that of modern Sout | 
India. We cannot say anything with certainty about the pre-history of thy | 
Dravidian speakers. Available evidences suggest that they might have | 
entered India through the north-west long before the Aryans, | 


njo-daro ay T. 
P, the Mother | i 


/ Historically the three Tamil kingdoms, i.e., Colas, Pandyas and Kerala i 
are mentioned for the first time in ASokan inscriptions. These inscriptios | 
show that the three kingdoms had already received elements of Aryan culture, 
whether Hindu or Buddhist. The earliest literature of the Tamils das 
perhaps from the Ist or 2nd century A. D. 


In later history also, there is no evidence of any great different | 
between the north and the south; there was no question of an instinctive wt | 
between the Dravidians and the Aryans. The feud between the Dem i 
powers and the Tamils was mainly a feud among the Dravidian speakes 
themselves, because Kannada was the official language of the Deccan pow 
The Rastrakütas invaded the north and the northerners attacked the ee 
But these were parts of the general pattern of mediaeval Indian pm | 
were never looked on as a struggle between the Aryans and the Dravid’ | 
heir own VJ T. 


The Dravidians developed the Aryan culture in n Norten |. 


Religious teachers like Sankara have been universally accepte 
India as genuine Aryan Brahmanas. | 
; » | - den go ] 
The sharp distinction between North and South 1s of thie jn ance p 

and owes much more to 20th century nationalism than E e. at India LE d 
ent tradition. Vincent Smith was responsible for the myt 0 wit p 


; ritis 
litical unity had only been fulfilled m i 2f 
untrue. In the past, Indian thinker E 

l and cultural, within the 
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moment of separation between North and South has no 
e 


E the history of India. 
—BITC Pt. II, 1963, pp. 225-34 


d acharya, Pranati ĪRYA 

| phat "s PUSY AMITRA CALLED ANARYA IN THE HARSACARITA ? 
the sixth ucchvasa of Banabhatta’s Harsacarita, the general 
a is called an anarya. According to Bühler, i&is to be understood 
| e Blof ‘mean’ and according to Cowell and Thomas, ‘base-born’. 
1 1 bu refers to the Sungas as dvijas. Thus there is little support for the 
T. sew of Cowell and Thomas.  Bühler's suggestion 1s preferable. The 
Eu is called ‘mean’, because he killed his own master by an act of 


treachery. 


| There are two variant readings Pratijfiadurbala and Prajfíádurbala in 1 
1 the passage. Nothing definite can be said as to which of these two readings 


| should be preferred. 
d —OA Vol. XI Pt. 1, January-June 1963, pp. 19-24 


| Buddha Prakash 
|  THEGÜRJARA PRATIHARAS AND THE PANJAB 


i As a result of the expedition of Mihira Bhoja, eastern Panjab was 

, |  mexed to the Pratihara empire, as we learn from the Pehowa inscription, 

| dated Harsa era 276-882 A.D. This mastery of the Pratiharas over the 

La ue and probably their expansionist policy towards Kangra and Kasmira 

EN oe pen into conflict with Kas$miri monarch Sankaravarman. Bhoja's 

d ny Bou (C. 890-910 A.D.) continued to exercise an effective — 

ru. A northern dominions of his father. It appears that he granted a 
Sr, tee sons of the Tomara chief Jajuka in the Karnal district. = 
s z Khajurāho inscription of the Candella ruler YaSovarman 

fom him ne x a or Mahipala invaded the Sahi kingdom and acc 

ling of Kira um of Vaikuntha (Visnu), whieh he had ob 

nun (Kangra) and the latter from the lord of 1 
€ rej 


Of Mahipa ee : 
teign a over the Sahis, the influence 
m 
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But they, inspite of their effective paramountcy over the Panjab Rg 
crush the Muslims of Multan and annex their Principality to A failed 


probably. because they did not want to see the sun-image of E empie 
by the Muslims, which they threatened to do in the event ofa AN broke, 
from a Hindu power. In course of time, when the power of od Invasion 
declined after Mahīpāla and an Arab Quraishi dynasty, k 
Ghalibs, ruled over Multan from 942 to 976, they began t 
and encroachments against the territories of the Pratīhāras. 
associate of the Pratīhāras and acting at their instance, consolidated hi 1 
over the whole of the Panjab and made Bhatinda his second capital " hold 
administration of the neighbouring regions. By thus stepping into me 
of the decadent Pratihára empire in the Panjab and assuming the E 
status he provided a strong bulwark to the aggrandisement of the Mui 
of Multan. Thereafter the raids of Mahmood destroyed this equilibrium. 


Toy 1 as the 
heir incursions 
Jayapala, as a 


/ —JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1963, pp. 232.9 


Chattopadhyaya, Sudhakar 
HOME OF THE SATAVAHANAS 


On the strength of the coins of Satavahana kings, Satakarni and 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, found at Kondapuram and other places, 
Kharavela’s mention of  Satakarni in connection with an expedition 
which he sent to ‘Musikanagara’, the statement in the Yuga-purana 
that Satakarni annexed . Kalinga to the Satavahana empire and the 
mention of Satavahana king Hala in the Prakrit work Lilavali, the 
author has tried to revive the old theory that Andhradesa was the home of 
these kings. 


From the fact that Kharavela does not mention any d 
fighting between his armies and those of Satakarni, we can ceri fe 
that Kharavela’s army failed to advance against the dominion ; * 
Satavahana monarch and diverted its course, proceeded te if 
threatened Asikanagara. The inscription records two separate D was 
the second year of the reign of Kharavela and proves that Asikanag 

‘outside the dominion of the Sātavāhanas. m 
GE j at f | 

= The expression Satavaroraja in the Yuga-purana clearly pom X of the F 

ds not a personal name, but the name of a dynasty. But oe E 

Yuga-purana is highly unhistorical and can be taken mios 

when corroborated by other evidences. Instea 

oastal Andhra country was included in the empire of t 

p t a contrary picture. 
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ORY E — | 
ho tried to locate the home of these kings in the Bellary 
guion kan a was totally rejected by later scholars, who maintained that 
it But * as the home of this dynasty. The earliest Satavahana 
3 tra 


i come from Nāsik and Nānāghāt. 
s 


mmentary On Suttanipata describes Aśmaka and Milaka 
P oj ajya and the commentator of the Arthasastra locates both’ 

45 Andhrarajy@ Maharashtra. In the Nanaghat record, Satakarni Tis 
lord of Daksinapatha. If this is correct, Satakarani 
be the ruler of the Maharashtra region. The Visnu-purana’ 


Ps Simuka's dynasty as Andhrabhrtya. This tallies with the description 
nâ 


| of Simuka as 8 E ^ E 
1 predecessors may also have been subordinate rulers. The Bhdgavata-purana 


| als Satavahanas both Andhra and Vrsala. Thus the author concludes 
I that the Satavahanas of Andhra were immigrants to the Maharashtra 


region which in course of time became their adopted home. EUST \ 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 749-55 


Chaudhari, Narendra Nath Sharma : 
} ITIHASA-PURANADISU DILLINAGARASYA PRACINAM RUPAM 
| (ANCIENT DELHI IN HISTORY, PURANAS, ETC.) 
| This article traces the history of Delhi from the earliest times to 
| the present day on the basis of literary and epigraphic material. In 
| the Mahabharata period, it was known as Indraprastha, Sakraprastha 
Be ames. According to the Kalikd-puráma (89.44-46), it 
dias 23 known as Khandavaprastha, as king Sudarsana of the lunar 
Hiker are established it after destroying the forest. The Kalika-purana 
emerged oe It came to be known as Indra or Sakraprastha.. Having 
nsinapura oS in the Bharata war, the Pandavas shifted their capital to 
T. importance, ‘Ga of which Indraprastha lost much of its 
| the Biss n the destruction of the Yadavas and death of Krsna, 
| © their peered on mahdprasthana handing over ‘Hastinapura’ 
| Vajta, an m Pariksita and Indraprastha to Krsna’s grandson 
| “aly medi ljolia Rock Inscription of Some$vara, we learn that in thi 


t 


æ BERE : 
Stone bs Period, the city came to be known as Dhillika, 
hat Dhilliks ve Preserved in the Prthviraja Museum, Delhi, inform 
- laminas . Was established by the Tomaras and later ruled by 
OM wl 
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Choudhary, Radhakrishna 
AJATASATRU AND THE LICCHAVIS OF VAISAIT 


Magadha was situated on the south bank of the Ga 
its north bank was under the control of the republicans © 
leadership of the Licchavis of Vaisali. The main mous u 
between Magadha and Vaisali was economic. Magadha 
control both the banks of the Ganges. The breach of trust on 
- the Licchavis in connection with the possession of a mine of pre 
and some fragrant material near the port of the Gange 
cause of the war. 


After the death of Kosalan king, Viruddhaka, the republican people 
his kingdom threw off allegiance and allied themselves with the Lichen : 
and fought by their side with the Magadhans. It was with great difficulty | 
that Ajatagatru could break up the Licchavi confederacy through 
diplomacy. 3 


After the defeat of the Licchavis, one group of them went to Nepal 
and the other to Tibet. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 141-48 | D 


Dani, Ahmad Hasan 
SIBI-A FORGOTTEN PEOPLE OF SIND 


Sibi in Baluchistan, Sehwan in Sind and Shorkot or Sibipurt | 
in the district of Jhang enclose a triangular tract of land associated 
with the name of Sibi, a tribe mentioned in. the Rgveda, Mahàbhár | 
Jatakas, histories of the campaigns of Alexander, etc. 


ani 
se The coins of the Sibis are found in Rajputana near Chittorgarh rs 
é _ Shows that these people migrated to this region along with the E S 
"following the pressure of them, in the original habitat. f 


AY 


i author has traced the history of this Aryan tribe fr 
€ upto the Christian era. è 


—JASP Vol. IX No. 1, June! 
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. =- The sacredness of Navadvipa can be traced only from 
iyà- a not earlier. When Minhaj definitely speaks of 
: it seems unreasonable to accept the argument of 
city prope i diya was merely a city of huts and howels, 
e ent for holy firtha. The description of Minhaj 
:u3 must have been a permanent residence of Laksmana- 
ts that m that Nudiyà is the copyist's mistake for Vijaya ? The 
. Could it a ersian Widhayà to Nudiya is not unthinkable. The 
change from T. Minhàj about Bakhtyar's conquest in Eastern India 
accounts a ^ with great caution. Probably Laksmanasena withdrew 
should be accep m the rivers Karatoya and the Ganges, and thought it 
pis forces ae d himself behind the flooded rivers of Bengal where the 
: rudent to a e of not much consequence. However, this theory of 
OAM be taken by many scholars to be a mere anachronism. On 
pne Eie. r strategy of this period, we may say that Laksmanasena 
tp M n E eal city of Vijayapur, which must have been defended 
| oa other water-forts of Bengal. A correct interpretation of au | 
sory of Muhammad, Sheran throws further light on the conquest o 


Nudiya. 


i Caitanya à 


Sar 
smapasena W 


. JIH Vol. XLII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 229-39 


Dinabandhu, Dinnaga COSE 
| SIKANDARA KE BHARATA AKRAMANA KA KARANA (CAUSES 
| OF ALEXANDER’S INVASION OF INDIA) 


| The Macedonian king Philip had chalked out a plan for the conquest x 
| Persia. But due to his premature death, it was left to his son Alexander 
X Work it out. Alexander wanted to wreak vengeance upon Persia for | 
| her hostility towards Greece. Furthermore, Persia. held several Greek 
1 = under her control from which Alexander wanted to free them. As 
à 4 " E his contemplated conquest of Persia, it was natural for Alexander 
E Te P conquest of the regions bordering on the Persian Empire.. 
etsian 2 ed some of those kingdoms which previously lay under the 
i. ranty, but had later on declared their independence, viz. - 


$ the caa, Kamboja and Sindhu region, the latter meaning Panjab up to 
g Ttver Vyāsa. 2 : 


The polit; eee ; 
to invade ue disunity of India provided another im 


ming desire to This invasion was further occasion 
COR eo 


ettle accounts with Puru, who had 
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Eggermont, P. H. L. | 
KANISKA, THE SAKA ERA AND THE KHAROSTHI INSCR : 
Hf TI 
Tradition has it that 40 years before his death, the BR À k | 
dicted the disappearance of the creed after 500 years, j ha had nr. 
after his death. The Sarvastivadins of Northern, i 460) 
Ceylonese Theravadins seem to be familiar with this tradition, fo la 
dissensions in the Sarigha during Kaniska’s reign and E n tepon 
together to end them. If the Sarvāstivādins and the Theravádins E Calle 
same tradition and wrote down their preachings to save them aa the 
truction, it seems probable that both believed the year 460 im dts. 
Buddha’s death to be the year in which the dissensions occurred B. ty 
council of Kaniska was held. So the date for the council must E E | 
minus 382, i.e., 78 A. D., the year of the beginning of the Saka era K | 
Saka era is a Buddhist and Indian era, founded on the earlier Samate | 
era of 383 (382) B. C. In the older era, the year 460 after the Buddha's E 
death is considered to be a turning point in history. The wheel of. Dharmatad | 
completed its cycle of .500 years and could only be ‚made to rise again by T 
the driving power of the Sarvastivadin council, held in Kashmir. 


Year 


and li j 


From the Milindaprasna, it appears that the old Buddhist tradition 
predicted the decline of its creed 500 years after the Mahdparinirvana of 
the Buddha. That means that the tradition, which fixes the date for thes 
events as 460 years after the Buddha’s death is a secondary and revised tra 
dition of the legend. The likely motive for this revision could be that the 
Sarvastivadin chronologists assume that the Buddha died in the year Hn 
(382) B. C. So they have to suppose that their creed would be destroy 

.in 118 B. C. (500-382 years). But in 78 A. D., Kaniska became king and T 
with him began a new era for the Sarvastivadin Buddhism. Thus the pt 
diction of destruction was belied. Therefore, the Sarvastivadins felt he gf 


; E 
need to ch i ic identical with the e749 
change their chronology. The Saka era is identi a eee 


= As the era of 383 (382) B. C. had been in use, 
- but also practically, it is to be expected that it will be 
_ inscriptions which are older than the first Saka year. 
p of Kharosthi inscriptions dated earlier than 300 B. 
‘controversy regarding the era in which these inse 
The author holds that they belong to the era 9' i 
z.  —ZDMG Vol. 113 PE 2 
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P yn as Malava. Their coins suggest that they were orga- 
CM blics. They were subjugated by the Kusana, then 


ent a% l i. epu 
into tribal T P dragupta and finally absorbed in the empire of 


p defeated DY d 


ere 
Londra pup D 


Malava-ragas, an important melody in Indian music 


of 
The name on of the Malavas to Indian culture. 


: recalls the contributi 


There is à picture of a Malava chief, bluish in complexion, clad in 

d posed in à heroic posture and holding a flower in the right hand, 

| shorts 2s i wall paintings at Ajanta. His identification is based upon the 

| | ne the depiction of a Malava in the Natyasástra of Bharatamuni. 
E. picture shows the importance of the Malavas in that region. 

: —MR Vol. CXIII No. 4, April 1963, pp. 304-5 


Harshe, R. G. 
MOUNT MERU : THE HOMELAND OF THE ARYANS 


| There is no direct reference to the Meru mountain in the Vedas, but 
1 ithas been stated that the Purdnic tradition is older than the Vedas and it 
has been corroborated by the historical background of the Vedic material. 

Mount Meru, according to the Purànic tradition, is situated in the 
centre of the Ilavrtavarsa, which is in the centre of the Jambudvipa, as one 
of its parts. In the surrounding Ilavrta region, there are four mountains, 
Which are almost like the supporting pillars or buttresses of Mt. Meru. To 
the east is the Mandara, to the south, the Gandhamadana, to the west 


Vi ars 
ula and to the north Supargva. The author gives details of other moun- 
tains round about Meru. 


Y F a a TAR 
Be sci in description it would be clear that the Meru of the Puranas 
E the north Ee 5 Meru or any of the Himalayan ranges and that it is far to 

e Himalayas, there being two more extensive mountain 


: 1 Tanges in b 
| of ‘tween, namely, the Hemaküta and the Nisadha. The Meru is, 


Ourse, t Sik 
troximately i north of the Nisadha in the Ilavrtavarsa. This fixes 
And purposes € position of the Meru in the Altai region. To all intents. 


Mountain in js appears that the Puranic Meru is no other than 
ngola, acuta! Asia. This Altai region is in West Si 
y CUR is Altain-Ula in | Mc 
Gorp nBuished from other 

: » according o the Pu 2 
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of the physical world and the animals, etc., the divines Semi-qi 
2 i Wines 


men migrated from this region in different directions, far ann an 
mentioned in the Puranas, occupied the different continents 2 near, and 
nents of those days. All the parts of the world were thus Er Sub. 
Aryans—a term which had a wider connotation embracing i by the | 
Asuras, Sarpas, Nagas, Daityas, Danavas, etc., who carried E Dey a 
same pattern of Aryan culture which, in course of time, was m the | 
deviate and did deviate from the general standard, as later history n lg 
HS, 


A.new approach to these identifications has become possib ; 
account of the extensive archeological excavations from Crimea to 5 kr. d 
by the Academy of Sciences and Archeological Institutes of the U. S e i 
Their account gives us a fair idea of the high state of civilization of in | 
region at different epochs of pre- and proto-history. We can expain es | 
many similarities between the. Indo-Aryan architecture and culture and the 
archeological finds in these regions. It is not possible in this paper to |. 
examine and correlate, in great detail, the copious material excayated bythe | 
Soviet scholars with the ancient records in Sanskrit and to show that some 
of the objects were relics of the Aryan races which migrated from their 
original home in the Meru region and occupied the regions of the entire 
ancient world. The author concludes that the thesis of Mount Meru as 
the homeland of the Aryans, nay, of the whole of mankind, rests ona 
secure foudation. 


—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1, March 1964, pp. 135-61 
Jain Parmananda 


NANDISAMGHA BALATKARAGANA PATTAVALI (A SUCCESSION 
LIST OF THE BHATTARAKAS OF THE BALATKARA SECTION OF 
THE NANDISAMGHA) 


1 zy e ra: | 
A brief account of the learned teachers from Vasantakirti to Narendra: 
kirti is as follows : 


E tq Sputast 
l. Vasantakirti (c. Samvat 1264). In his Sagprübhr Hm d 

gara Siri has written that this Bhattaraka advised his disciples 
even the mat used by him for covering his body. 
dew | 
2. Prakhyatakirti, known all over the world, belonged to 
known Mandapa Durga. vm : 

“hed in his | 

nda bas deserit op 


3. Visalakirti, whom Bhattaraka Vidyána e kno 


SudarSanacarita as a prince of munis, excelled in Supr em 
the three-fold Yoga. 


à <n fara: 4 
4. Subhakirti pactised the severe penances like ps | i 
to l^ 


jr Bhop®: 
5. Dharmacandra was honoured by Hamm P Ian 


 Pajfávalt, the line, of his deadsrsbin samgntiengd {omar 


SI RA 
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i is described in the Pattávali as the unfathomable ocean 
r Pattavali his time is given as V.S. 1296-1310. 


who influenced Mohammed Shah, was installed in 


a dra, 
rg V. S. 1416. 


ab 
Kr time before 


| de gaddi some 
| eceptor after whom the original Balatkara 
o three sub-sects. Padmanandi Sravakacara, Vardhamána- 
Santijinastotra, Ravana Parsvanathastotra, Jirávalt, 


d Bhdavandpaddhati are his works. 


8 padmanandi was the pr 


gat Was split jnt 
rita, yitarāgastotra, 


A pirsianaith 


g-stavana an 


9, Subhakirti’s time was the first half of the 15th century. 
10 Jinacandra was probably installed in V. S. 1507. His Siddhantasara- 
a and Catur-vimsati Jinastavana are extant. 


12. Candrakirti was installed in V. S. 1622. 


13. Narendrakirti has been shown asa Bhattaraka of the original 
| Balitkara Sangha in the 1716 (V. S.) inscription of Amer. 

| — Ane. Vol. XVII No. 1, April 1964, pp. 35-41 
} Joharapurkar, Vidyadhara : 
| ae TIPPANA (RESEARCH NOTES) 
| Raja Ela 


the oe isa poem composed by a Brahmajüanasagara in praise of 
j temples "s E king of that name ruled at Elura and excavated many 
“Ha was a de Y due Elura obviously refers to Ellora. It appears that 
This shows md in the Elura region under the suzerainty of Indraraja. 
E The tradition th ing Ela flourished in the first half of the 10th century. 
" at king Ela Aparanama Sripala lived in 1142 is incorrect. 


| m —Ane. Vol, XVI No. 5, December 1963, pp. 229-30 
: spank, Vidyadhara 
| TEPANA (RESEARCH NOTES) 


E T7 : : 
E Ie a a . . 
| Ems to be at td Venyatata as the present Vairagada in Chanda district 


Ore r , ima 
“asonable than to take it as the present day Mahimana- 


da j ara 
1 Satàra district. 


| Mahavadi v; 

eri I a 2 z A SEGA B 
ed from aa idyānanda, mentioned in a stone inscription, dis- 
| Anda wp Ons in the Dharwar district, appears to be Svāmī 


i: WRO Wr, S 
Std not 78 845 Slokavartika, etc., and his time seems to b 895-92 


SA, D, 
ch. Reubic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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3. Manikyanandi is clearly mentioned as the E. PRA 
of the early 11th century ; and the inscriptions, foundii of 
point to this Pandita being the same individua] ae 
author of Pariksamukha. If Manikyanandi, mentioned 
is the author of Pariksémukha, he becomes a junior E 


Vidyananda of the early 10th century. 


tabh, d 
n Dhar ar “can 
Mānikyan | 
In this inser 
Es Crit 
-disciple of ^ 


Kanjilal, Dileepkumar 
SOME NEW ASPECTS OF POLITICAL HISTORY IN BANABHAT) |j 

It appears that there were two families of Nàga rulers—one ruli | 
Padmavati and the other at Mathura. The king, referred to nd f 
Allahabad Stone Pillar, should, in all fairness. be taken to be a king um | 
over Mathura, and the king, referred to in Harsacarita, should be taken i 
be a king reigning at Padmavati. After the overthrow of Ganapatinig, 
Samudragupta placed Nagasena on the throne of Padmavati as his vasa 
but later Nagasena himself was extirpated possibly as a result of an attempt | 
on his part to assume independence. ; 


: The author identifies Srutavarman, mentioned by Bana, wih 
Srutavanta, son of Sahadeva, referred to in the Mahabharata. 


The disclosure of counsel is said to be the cause of the death! | 
Suvarnacüda. If this Suvarnacüda is taken to be the same as Suvarna, t i 
might then be regarded as a historical person belonging to the Iksi | 
dynasty. 


eus : 5. by the 
The mincing of Brhadratha, the avaricious king of Mathia mo T 
army of Vidüratha is another event of hoary antiquity. I E ^ a rui. 
an j 


Brhadratha has been spoken of as the father of Jarásandha anc 
of Magadha. The Visnu-purdna suggests that he was 4 sio rad | 
family. Through territorial expansion, Brhadratha, the ruler of vidi | 
probably came to be the lord of Mathura too and was killed by "! 


the general of Prasenajit. 


pod will 
; identified 
As regards Sumitra, the author shows that he is to be id 
Agnimitra Suüga rather than Vasumitra. : F. 
j ne p 
gunika Pi | 
Another legend curiously notes that Kumarasen@, a tthe 
having an infatuation for stories about human flesh, was 


of Mahakala. He appeared sometime near about 486 B. ^ af ! 1 


f 
: ; ; eared 
Bana also refers to the history of Karusa which dl pelo 


map of ancient India. as RATKAS ANERER a ^ E 
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noted figure in Indian history. His name is referred 
- m. it js justifiable to believe that he was the founder of 
and that he took recourse to stratagem in subduing 


n 
mall chieftain of Cakora. 
etu, à S —ABORI Vol. XLIV Pt. 1-4, pp. 46-61 


| sien E TEACHERS : ASMARATHYA AND ALEKHANA 

| THÉ 

] a and Alekhana are found mentioned in the Sara litera- 
1 oncurrently. All the occurrences involving a sūtra or group 
| pre almost € tioning the two teachers are independent. The occur- 
|. of sutras men the Asvalayana Srautasütra and the Atharvaprdayascittani 
os ere Adhvaryava ritual. It is, therefore, clear that the two 


ith t i à 
| E. belonged to the Adhvaryava school, and evidently the Krsna 


|. jurveda Taittiriya recension. 


Asmarathy 


The total number of occurrences in the ritualistic texts, excluding the 
| onein the Bháradvaja Pitrmedhasütra, is sixty-five. 


Jaimini, in his Mimdmsdsitra, has referred to these two teachers 
by name and has relegated A$marathya's view to the Pürvapaksa and has 
|. adopted Alekhana’s view as Siddhanta. This is noteworthy. 


| A comparison of the different opinions of the two teachers reveals 
|| tatin most cases A$marathya represents the view which might be regarded 
| | as strictly traditional. 


a From the commentary on Panini IV. 3.105, it seems that Asmaratha 
i ie Was considered in Panini’s time as recent in comparison with 
| = more ancient Kalpas like the Paingi Kalpa. 


f sime pe pes that there were more than one person bearing the 
|. Periods, z aoe Asmarathya and Alekhana, who lived in different 
- ttualistic de at each one had its own opinions in respect of the 

* two tea a satisfactorily explains why topics, on which the opinions 

|. erent, Te ; chers have been recorded in the different texts, are generally 
| ‘ferent epum. that the two families were merely the leaders of the 
| teen their E and it is not necessary to suppose a very large gap 


= 
Manka, p ASB Vol. XXXVI-XXXVII, 1961-62, issued 1964, pp. 32-41 
2091 


dq Mane Ic 


A ANTE-DILUVIAN DYNASTY OF SVĀYAMBHUVA 
l 
the WS all the Puràn 


à i 
: | masvata Manu at the GAG Rinde SORER Manvant 


as know of a big flood that took place in — | M 
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The only dynasty usually taken to have ruled before va: 
is what the Puranas call the Svayambhuvavaméa. MULT 
critically analysing the king-lists of this dynasty as E. collating a 
Purāņas, it is found that some of them give eighteen in 
give only fifteen names. The author says that the traditio ile they | | 
races of the world took ten generations to have flourished i ti 1 

great flood. Why the Puranas give fifteen or eighteen names ms tO the 
flood period is due to the fact that the Puranas nd ee the pre. 
names of the kings of the line of Manu with those of the IXed up the 
Svayambhuva Manu’s line. Members of | 


i 
names, wh: Cre 


f 


—Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 403 | 


Mehta, R. N. 
VALABHI OF THE MAITRAKAS 


Valabhi was the capital of the Maitraka rulers, who were powerfulin | 
Western India from the close of the 5th century to about 8th century A.D, | 
During their period of supremacy, this capital flourished and was a cene | 
of attraction to merchants, soldiers, scholars and plunderers. 


It formed a small high plateu and hence it might have been coni | 
dered to be an area like the roof, for the term Valabhi is used in the sus | 
of the roof of a house. On the terrace of Valabhi, the first habitatio 
seems to start on black natural earth developed by vegetation covmg | 
This primeval vegetation cover was cleared probably by the ironuiis | 
communities in about Ist or 2nd century A. D. They might hw | 
been Ksatrapas. 


Here the inhabitants made fine pottery and imported wine from y j 
The town went on expanding along the southern bank of the Gih l 
took the linear pattern of a nucleated township. As a state capital, tt 
further developed and the Buddhists, Jainas and Hindus kept the a " 
learning burning. So the town attracted many students E 
Hiuen T'sang saw many of these students there. The area of t housed? 
about 1j square kilometer. The old Valabhi might not ar 
‘population of about 20,000 persons. This populous centre "E parar 
after the defeat of the Maitrakas. The capital not only lost a si 
but also the state revenue. Probably the river bed suffere 
_ So international commerce might have declined. 


—JOIB Vol: XIII No. 3, 


5| 


: 40 | 
March 1964 PP ap 


n 


: m 
Mukherjee, Bratindra Nath : EST. AE of i 

AN ALLUSION TO THE KUSANAS IN THE RES C af | 
MIANUS MARCELLINUS ation Pg. 


: ; natio 
, Ammianus Marcellinus refers to the Bactrians 25 "e persian 
warlike and very powerful, and always at odds with Meo 
50! 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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only power known who could have been des- 
1s were called Qushanic (i.e. Kusanas) by 
s Kadphises’ success against the Arsacids or the Imperial 
be indicated by numismatic evidence. Several gold coins 
qrthian Sassanian governors in Kushanshahr had, as their prototypes, 

ad by the sana Vasudeva II bearing the figure of the King at the 
and Siva with bull on the reverse. 


robably the 
The Bactria 


s may 


Res Gestae Divi Saporis (the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscrip- 
hich includes the Kusana country within the Sassanian 
important datum for reconstructing the history of the 


The so called 
tion of Shapur D, W 
| empire furnishes an 


Kusanas- 
—JIS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp. 271-72 


Pandey, Rajendra Bihari E 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF KASI 


Kasi figures as a Janapada in the Vedic and Puranic texts. It 
yas in conflict with king Janaka of Videha. Sometime in the 7th century 
B.C, it rose to power and ranked among the sixteen states of North 
India, Soon afterwards, its kings aspired for imperial dignity and 
fought with the rulers of Kosala and annexed their kingdom. . According 
fo the Jataka tales, the kings of Kasi captured the Assaka country 
on the Godavari and subdued the kings of Kosala, Anga and Magadha and 
even extended their conquests to Gandhara. This rise was due to the king 
Manoja. But soon the decline of the kingdom began. It was eclipsed by 
the rising power of Kosala and then was annexed to the empire 
of Magadha in the 6th and 5th centuries B. C. The Nagas may also have 
pounced on it. : 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 705-18 


peu Kumar 
HE EARLIEST ABODE OF THE ARYAS 


the ee ee alludes [to certain references in the Manusmrti and 
Wer a vast area and ANNES that the earliest habitat of the Aryans lay 
Bihar and in th extending in the east up to the eastern part of modern 
It Was bounded. west up to the vicinity of New Delhi. On the north, 
limited Up to th by the Himalayas and in the south, it was probably 
: * ^ southern portion of the Gangetic valley, 
Raik —CR Vol. LXIX No. 3, December 1963, pp. 364-70 
THp k Robert L. 
After PE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE INDUS. 

ering various theories regarding the end of the cities 


Ndus Civiticas: 
\vilization, the author has concluded that the uplift 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar S. 
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and associated earth movements, which occurred about 


causes of the destruction of this culture. te 
—AAn. Vol. 66 No. 2, April 1964 ae E 
> b “3h 


Saraswati, Sarasi Kumar 
ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND MODERN BENG ALI Why 1 
GS 


The majority of writings in Bengali on historical the 
mely loose and betray an utter lack of fundamental] kn 
subjects concerned. As for example, the fiction of the m 
Candragupta Maurya and a Greek princess has even found 
text books on history. 


In a periodical sponsored by the Government, we find that Helio Y 
dorus was a prince of royal descent and that his father Dion Was the liy | 
of Taxila. In a Bengali book, we read that the pillar inscription 1 l 
Heliodorus at Besnagar records the marriage between Heliodorus and the 
princess Mālavikā of Vidisa. Another book elaborates the theme and adds] 
a beautiful description how Heliodorus first met the princess enjoying a n 
swing in the royal garden and was further captivated by her charm. j 


mes are extre: 
Owledge of the | 
arriage between. | 
a place in Some |] 


All this is contrary to the inscription which only says that a Yavan, ' 
Heliodorus, who described himself as a native of Taxila and a son of Dion, | 
erected a Garudadhvaja and that he was the envoy of the Greek king 
Antialcidas of Taxila to the court of the king Bhagabhadra. 


—CUAHS Vol. Seventh Reunion, 1964, pp. 224 | 


Sen, A. C. 
WHO DREW ASOKA TO BUDDHISM ? 


After the sanguinary battle of Kalinga, Asoka went to Devi, on i pi 

. his queens, who lived at Vidisa. Probably her religious-mindedness 9^. 4. 

gentleness soothed and influenced him and, while in a mood of a bj 

receptivity, he became interested in, and drawn to, her faith and the ^ 

of her religious devotion, Lord Buddha. 
Buddhism yat 


sion was E p. 
Sag 


Why the share of the queen in drawing Asoka to 
entirely unrecorded and all the credit for Agoka’s conversion 
to Moggaliputta Tissa ? The answer, probably, is that the a 
leaders were averse to giving so much importance to a woman os 0 
. Concerning the propagation of the doctrine, viZ., the Os cause 
. powerful monarch, who rendered such memorable services t0 $ jt 

- the church. My 
SAIS —]IAC Vol. XII No. 4, April 1964 PP” 
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ATION OF KAMBOJA . 
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thor examines the views of V. 
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ddition to Kamboja. the Mahabharata ( II. 27. 23-26 ) 
| jas- Jna makambojas, who are said to have allied their forces with 
| qus to the he Risikas (Yuéh-chi Kusanas) of the north. It is really 

ye Lohas an os whom Vidyalankar and Agrawala identify with the 
E. paramakam eoples of the Pamirs. These Paramakambojas are the 
cl spa ET whom Vidyalankar finds often associated in the 
the Ka kas. But the Kambojas whom the Mahabharata associates 
adas, the Yavanas and the Gandharas must be distinguished 
ih the Dar e latter are the Kambojas whom D. C. Sircar locates on 
|. from them: he Hindukush. Similarly, in addition to Yona, the Mahániddesa 
inis side of the peaks of Paramayavana, which may be identified with 


i 415) S : 
n. a ess historians call Ta-Yuan (Sogdiana— Ferghana). 
— Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 207-14 


«mne as po 
gio vith the Vahli 
Y 


3 


1 Sharma, Dashratha E 
| THEORIGIN OF THE PRATIHARAS : A REVISED STUDY 


| The best known tribes or clans, who actually called themselves Pra- 
1 tilára and had at the same time, claimed to be termed as Gurjaras, are : 


(b) The Brahmana and Ksatriya Pratiharas of Mandor, 
(c 
( 


n (a) The Imperial Pratiharas of Jalor and Kannauj, 
| 
| 
| 


) The Pratihàras of Siyadoni, 
) The Gurjara-Pratihdras of Rajorgarh and 
() The Barad Pratiharas of Idar. 


e 


8 from Bhoja's Sāgartāl inscription. Rajasekhara and the Cauhanas of 

| ^ un regarded them as Raghuvam$ins. The author of this article 

Fa GE. o of Mandor as Ksatriya and Brahmana descendants 

and are s ra, because they are mentioned as such in many inscriptions 
T connected with the sun or the moon. 


| 
| 
| The Pratiharas of Kannauj claimed descent from Laksmana, as can be 
seen 


The li : 
E Eu of the Pratiháras of Sivadoni, the members of which might 
With the p Bovernors in the Jhansi area, appears to have been connected 

Tatihàra family of Kannauj. 

Sr.G : 
lathana S the Rajor inscription stands for the illustrious Gurjara 
the Raise Peel like Savata and Mathanadeva do not seem to con- - 
‘ible to decide tatiharas with the Pratihára family of Kannauj. Itisnot 
v inscriptio the original caste or clan of the Pratihara mentioned in 

Sn of V. S. 1246 (1207 A.D.). roug 
—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 75 
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tecture, iconometry, painting, etc. In the Buddhist ang Pun l 
is-described as a believer in their respective religious system literature 1 
bharata (Adiparvan, 63, 111-1 12) considers Nagnajit m. © Ma; T 
Prahlada. At least four Nagnajits can be identified - 1) Ü IScipl gp 
(2) the one known to Aitareya Brahmana and the Jatakas € epic ley qt 
Purusapura referred to in the Avasyakacürni and (4) an anne © Tule of | f: 
rished before the 6th century A. D. and composed indepenm Who flou | 
temple architecture, etc. . The first chapter of a treatise on nai m | 
Citralaksana, available in Tibetan version (ed. Laufer), is ae Calley | 
Nagnajit. Bhattotpala refers to it in his commentary on the ieee "1 
(XLV .19) as dealing with weapons. But the Tibetan text does ie | 
with weapons. Hence either the Tibetan text is incomplete ot de | 
erroneously ascribed to him. OT tis p 


—BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp 514 | 
| 


Sircar, D. C. 
KAMBOJA 


The author here reasserts his view that the association of the Kambojas | 
with the Yavanas and the Gandharas, particularly with the former, in | 
literature and inscriptions should be taken to indicate that all the: | 
three peoples lived in contiguous areas of Uttarapatha during the Mauryan 
period and, while doing so, replies to the objections raised by V.S. Agrawal | 
against his theory. His main points are : (1) The presence of the Aramat 
version of the Kandahar Rock Edict of A$oka, which was probably meant 
for the Kambojas, supports the location of the Kambojas in South 
Afghanistan. It was undoubtedly meant for the Aramaic-knowing people of 
the area, just as the Greek version of the edict points to the existence 0 
Greek-knowing subjects of Asoka in the same region. (2) Agrayala' sale 
ment that Yavanas are found only in two areas, viz., at first in Bactria a | 
secondly in Gàndhàra and Panjab is incorrect, for some Yavana E | 
Hermeus ruled outside these regions. (3) The Bahlika Yayan igr 

.the Brahmānda-purāna are not Bactrian Greeks, for the expression d | 
yavanodbhiitah actually means ‘born in Bahlika and Yavan F wa | 
(4) Agrawala’s view that the whole area from the Sindhu to ma aedi | 
included in the Gupta empire is wrong. The Meharauli me jd. | 
describes a:conventional digvijaya like hundreds of SUC is | 
descriptions ,in inscriptions and literature. (5) Kālidāsa T 
Kambojas on the plains, while according to the ancient Indian i 
of varsa-parvata, the Pamirs were included in the Himalaya jy A D} I 
Kambojas lived in the Pāmīrs in Kālidāsa’s time (4th-5th pn 0 i 
cannot be proved that South Afghanistan was not their P. He roots y 
some seven centuries earlier in A$oka's time. (7) Even ‘ ‘to B 
which, according to Yaska, was current in the BE alcha ^ e 
amongst the Kambojas, is now current only in thes op? ji 
it cannot prove that the -ancestors of the Ghalcha-spea Ein g 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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f the pamirs more than two millennia ago when Aéoka flou- 
o 
e 3rd century B. C. 
" — Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 215-20 


a C. 
| sie D 

E ` RAMADALVATA 
ic records, the Gupta monarchs Kumāragupta I and 


dowed with the epithets Paramadaivata, Paramabhattaraka 
the title Parmadaivata was, however, by far 


‘| In epigraph 
|. aydhagupta are ene 
a Maharajadhiraja, 
jess popular. 


The author has shown that this title as a royal epithet really means ‘a 
great devotee of the gods in general or of one of the great gods’ 
and that it is neither an imperial title nor does it signify ‘a great 


divinity’. 


The Gupta emperors enjoyed the sectarian epithet Paramabhagavata 
from the days of Candragupta II. It is possible that Paramadaivata 
has been used in the sense of Paramabhdgavata to mean a ‘great devotee 
of the god, ie., Visnu. But there are cases in which a king is endowed with 
the epithet Paramadaivata along with a sectarian epithet like Paramama- 
hesyara. In such cases, Paramadaivata would mean ‘a great devotee of the 
gods (and not a particular god).’ 

—IS Vol. V No. 1, October-December 1963, pp. 89-92 


Sircar, D. C. 
THE GANDAK VALLEY IN THE EARLY MEDLEVAL PERIOD 


p e allah Mahàrajadhiraja Paramesvara Sodhadeva, son and 
of the Go : X P. Vyasa alias Maryádaságara of the Kalacuri family 
charter on " pur region, is known to have issued a copper-plate 
andaki dh the 24th February 1079 A. D. after bathing in. the 

: € grant, however, was actually made about fourteen months 


P wi n. 
i |] the t is also stated therein that Vyasa Maryadasagara came to 
i t W enc ee the 31st May, 1031 A. D. and that it: was he 
| eco e kingdom that had been lost by the Kalacuri king Bhīma. 


in the ae stant consisted of lands situated in the Gunakala-visaya - 
E The.» ed Tikarika, while the donor is described as Sarayupara- 
fel holders aes Jivita may hint at the fact that the early Kalacuris were — 
allegiance to Sarayüpàra (Bank of Sarayü). Originally they owed 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kannauj. : pgs 


H.C. Ra 
* indepen 


Y Suggests the possibility of Vyasa Maryadasagara 
à the destr i 


ent princi 
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and Candellas. It is also presumed that Sodhadeva wa, the Last 
pri 


the Kalacuri line. nts 

Another copper-plate dated the 11th February, UILA. D. 
P.M. P. Kirtipala describes him as the lord of Uttarasamug, Iss 
the son and successor of P.M.P. Vikramapála, Whose pt 
nrpa named Bhuvanapüla of the Savarni (Manu) family of i 
race. From this it may be presumed that the Kalacuris m : : 
the valley of the Gandak to the Savarnis. The Malayaketys Wi * yield 


a and) p 
ayaketu p 
2 U. P, and | 
Imperial stat f 
Y Were probably | 


Gorakhpur plates it appears that the early rulers of the Mal 
family were in occupation of parts of the north-eastern areas of 
the contiguous areas of North Bihar and that they attained 
on the extirpation of the Ayudha dynasty of Kannauj. The 
subdued either by Bhoja I or his son Mahendrapala I. . 


The copper plate grants belonging to 1020 and 1026 A.D, aw 
/ issued by a descendant of Malayaketu, show that the Malayaketus, 
who were subordinate to the Gurjara-Pratiharas for more than a centuy, 
raised their head again about the beginning of the 11th century. The 
earlier of these two plates mentions the grant of a village in Vyalisi-visaya 
of the Daradagandaki-mandala. The word Vyédlisi is derived from 
dvacatvarimsat (forty-two) and means a Paragana of 42 villages. Thus, 
during the early medieval period, we have the following four lines of rulers 
in the Gogra-Gandak Valley: (1) Early Malayaketus (2) Later Malayaketus, 
(3) Kalacuris and (4) the Savarnis. 


— Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 49-5) | 


Sircar, D. C. 
THE GUHILAS OF KISKINDHA 


Guhila is the shortened form of the dynastic name Guhilaputta. 2 

the modern Gahlot derived through the intermediate forms Guria E 
Guhilota, though such forms as Guhilautra, Guhilauta and ue be 
often met with in epigraphic records. The Guhilas claimed to dut F 
longed to the Baijavapa or Baijavapayana gotra and D. K- P Nagata 
pointedly referred to the occurrence of this gotra among ae 
 Brahmanas of Gujarat. It appears that the founder of the Cu 
was the scion of a Nagara Brahmana family of Anandapur? % at qoi 
himself and his immediate successors married Ksatriya girl» 5? 
its could claim both Brahmana and Ksatriya blood. 


z 


een . she Agnik 
f cri ends show that 1 
of and legends shox n 
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oble parentage in accordance with the 
was cansidered, about the 11th century 
r origin even far away from Rajasthan. 


d to fabricate a n 
, The fire origin 
good as solar or luna 


AG e to take the date 524 A. D. for the birth of Guhila 
Jus E ence of any support from earlier sources. The guesses 
jy int m about the identification of Bappa, the eighth ruler in his 
modern wri of Sila’s successors are based on unreliable chronological 
with B seems that as a result of the increasing prestige of the 


Ahar branch of the Guhilas about the middle of the 10th century 


possibl 


e Guhilas of other branch lines by claiming Bappa as a 
tor of the house, besides Guhila or Guhadatta who was 
nder of all the branches of the dynasty. The prestige of 
this line further increased as aresult of the heroic struggle of the chiefs with 
the Sultans of Delhi in the first half of the 14th century A. D. About this 
time, Bappa began to be represented, often wrongly, as the ancestor of 


Guhila or Guhadatta. 


the recognised fou 


The ruling family of Udaipur of Mewar claimed to have belonged 
to the dynasty known as Guhilaputra, often shortened as Guhila. The city 
of Udaipur was named after Rana Udayasimha (1537-72 A.D.), while the 
Mewar is Sanskritised as Medapata, ‘the area inhabited by the Medas’. 
Excavations and explorations have revealed the existence of flourishing 
culture in Mewar, a phase of which has been dated 1800-1200 B. C. by 
E tests. About the close of the 6th and the beginning of the 
m B. C. at least parts of Mewar appear to have been within the 
URL the Pradyotas of Avanti. During the 2nd. and 1st 
CUN C. some Panjab tribes or sections of them migrated to 
| an under the pressure of the invading foreigners. About the close 


T fth 
i E ou penus A. D., the Gupta rule was ousted from East Malwa by 
| nas. 


The Bhat; : TEE 
62-93 MR era is a solar modification of the Hijri reckoning of — 
Tepard d " The use of the Harsa era in the Dhulev plate can hardly be 

edas improbable. — . - gu ce ee 


MEC 


| ~ It see : 2 1453 225 
f the a S that the various branches of the Guhil: 
before p; RO had assumed independence like the 
turing the pee its The fabricated tradition abou 

aa ort of Chitor from a Mo (Mav € Y 
he existence of a | 
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The Kalyünpur stone inscription and the two Du 


E : n 
plates ( of. Bhavihita and of Babhata) give details about y COD 


Kiskindha. No information is available about the enq of Guhil Tulers of 
Kiskindha. But it is very probable that they were subjugated p i 
kinsmen of the Nagda-Ahar branch. th 


—OH Vol. XI Pt. 1, January-June 1963 Pp. | 
2 pp. -60 


Velankar, H. D. ; 
SULHANA AND VINDHYAVARMAN OF PARAMARA DYNASTY 


Sulhana, in his commentary on Kedāra’s Vrttaratnaka 


3 E y ra, refers to 
Vindhyavarman as the king of Avanti or Dhara or Mālavā. H 


IS re 
indicate that in 1190 A. D. king Vindhyavarman of the Paramara BEC | i 
had fully established his power. Sulhana, enjoying the: patronage of this 1 
king, probably lived in the city of Mandapa-nagara ( present Màndu) d « 
Besides, Sulhana alludes to two minor topics. In one, he tells us that the i 
ladies of Mandapa-nagara had a traditionally sweet voice, while, in the i 
other, he states that Vindhyavarman abandoned his own dear son likea f I 
blade of grass and without hesitation, as he had become infamous. Who i 


this son was is not known from any sources so far available. 


—IA (Third Series) Vol. I No. 1, January 1964, pp. 1-6 


Yun-Hua Jan 
HUI CH'AO AND HIS WORKS : A REASSESSMENT 


Hui-Ch'ao came to India from China via southern seas. After 
returning from India, Hui-ch'ao probably resided at Ch'angan The 
preface to the Chinese translation of Mahayanayoga-vajrapraktt sae" 
mafijusri-sahasrabahu-sahasrapatra-mahátantraraja-sütra is more or is 
. reliable for gathering details about Hui-Ch’ao’s life. Besides, his TA 
_ tion with Amoghavajra is strongly supported by authentic first- 

ues à 


regions: 
tabo 
S ROI 


e time 
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vil INDIA AND THE WORLD 


s M UTURNIKH SVYAZHEI SREDNEI AZHII I INDII 
SREDNEVEKOVE (FROM THE HISTORY OF 
NKS OF CENTRAL ASIA AND INDIA IN THE 
pARLY MIDDLE AGES) 

I this article, the author has traced the: reflection of the relations 

T. nen India and Central Asia in the sphere of fine arts. According to 

T lin, the earliest archæological monuments, which can be called Buddhist, 

De hardly earlier than the beginning of the Christian era and are confined 

A othe region of Termiz. Though Buddhism seems to have permeated in 

1 ie whole of this region, it is curious that remnants of this culture have 

|- nt so far been discovered in the valley of the Zerafshan river, Kashka- | 
} Darya and the Sir-Darya. However, the accounts of travellers testify to 

] tie prevalence of Buddhism in the whole of this region. 

1 


| 

| The development of art in Central Asia in ancient period cannot be 

} derstood without reference to the art of the Kusana. period, particularly 

that of Gandhara. In the paintings of the Castle of Balalik-Tepe ( 6th-7th 

[ centuries A.D.), there is a pronounced influence of the art of Afghanistan. In 

| oe of the paintings, showing a feast, in which a large number of men and 

| ae are Participating, there are many elements or ‘moments’, in the 
ie o z discoverer Albaum, of the paintings in the grotto of Bamiyan 

diss d where a scene of the presentation of gifts before the Buddha 

E ooa bn $ - depicted. On the walls of ancient Piandjikent are also 

T > x festivals analogous to Balalik-Tepe. Of special interest is : 

Dos S es the central place is occupied by a royal personage in. 

letesentation, mony; Besides this, in other scenes of festivals, there are — 

S of military and feudal aristocracy as at Balalik-Tepe. — 

E ie 


UP a 
- a= = 


ee eee 


The sculp 


Undian art, “ure and paintings of Toprak-Kala also 
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known in Central Asia. In Piandjikent Paintings also, y PRA 
pictures of elephants, though this animal is not associated. wii m Sigg 
: nting 2 
At Piandjikent a painting, discovered in 1962, shows g 
in an arc supported by two columns. The central figure is al f 
dancer in a dynamic pose. His thighs are covered with io à mi | 
animal, probably tiger, his hands and feet are decorated With e i 
from them strips of cloth are shown fluttering in the ae Pr | 
shoulders to the hands we find some bell-shaped objects, "oom th [p 
of this figure are seated two men, one holding an altar in 
other is looking on; one more figure represents a man 
instruments. The figure of the dancer is in blue colour again 
background. The author thinks that it 
Nataraja. 


three m 


| St bright r | 
IS a representation of Sn 


At Varaksha, there is a sculptural representation of what canbe | 
called Kinnara and Kinnari. 

In the panels of the second temple at Piandjikent, there is a po 
nounced imprint of Indian art. A female figure, sitting on a throne of to | 
animals with their heads in the opposite direction, is noteworthy. Of special 
interest, likewise, is a male figure sitting on two horses, probably Su 
driving the chariot. It can be compared to the sculpture of the home 
chariot at Bodhgayà as well as the painting of the same theme at Bamiyan 


The picture of winged lions at Piandjikent has also resemblance vill 
Indian works. 


The author concludes that in the 6th century there was a deep inf 
ence of Indian art and culture in Central Asia. He particularly m : | 
attention to the discovery of big fragments of earthen vessels with » y L| 
tions in Nàgari script belonging to the beginning of the 7th century ^ 

at Piandjikent in this respect. 


4) 
— KSDPI Vol. 98, 1964, pP. 94 


Chatterji, B. R. ASIA 
DECLINE OF INDIAN INFLUENCE IN SOUTH-EAST 


: the whol 14 

For the last 1200 years, Indian cultural influence dominate Jiteratuf* 

of South-East Asia, This culture formed the basis of Dum fie) | 
and religion of this region, where, from the Ist to the ea [nh 
we find kingdoms arid dynasties with Indian names. In In f 


: ; : islan 
influence continued for two centuries more and in the ! 
survives to this day. qe 
: : which © qr 
Eminent writers have pointed out several causes to puildiné gr 


CC-0. In Public Domain. on, Haridwar PRX. 
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and the extensive conquests of Süryavarman II and 
I drained the resources of the country and sapped the 
an VI je, Some scholars are of the opinion that the over- 
f the peoP he Brahmana priesthood alienated the masses who 
ism. Asa result, Bráhmanism and Mahayana 


e of the decline of Indian influence was that in the 13th 
overrun by Muhammadan conquerors and the fountain- 
he culture, which inspired every aspect of life in South-East Asia, 
d at its every source. Towards the end of the 13th century, South 
|. vietnam (Champa ) had to meet the campaigns of the Mongol generals 
| i Kublai Khan. In Burma, Mongol army won great success. In the 
| iso, the grip of the Srivijaya Empire on the trade passing through 
|. the Straits of Malacca, became loose, as a result of the Cola attacks, the 
rie of a rival state of Malaya in Sumatra and the attacks of the Singasari. 
- This brought about the downfall of the Maharajas of the Isles towards the 


| end of the 13th century. 


Another caus 


T. century, India was 


| head of t 
| at choke 


—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 769-73 


| Damais, Louis-Charles 

_ ETUDES SINO-INDONESIENNES : LA TRANSCRIPTION CHINOISE 

| HO-LING COMME DESIGNATION DE JAVA ( SINO-INDONESIAN 

| STUDIES : THE CHINESE TRANSCRIPTION HO-LING AS A 
DESIGNATION OF JAVA) 


Ea M author begins by reviewing the current theories that the expres- 
| NUS represents Kalinga and that the people from that region 
M nae gave their name to that region, which the Chinese 
|. the followin s Ho-ling or its variant Po-ling. He rejects these views on 
| g three grounds : 


(l) 


a 


Ho-ling has two syllables. while Kalinga has three. 


Th ; à 
e ete value of the first character Ho is not Ka for 
in. 


The 3 
: first character in the variant Po-ling does not correspond to 
anything like Ka, 


He has S 

| ig tite eee the Indian word Kalinga is transcribed in Chinese 
l Asg him, t € char Ing-K'ie or Ko-ling-k'ie. It is not Ho-ling. Accord- 
Er acter Ho ordinarily stands for Va or Ha or a spirant. 

cter of the variant Po-ling, it unmistakably repre- 


> t certainly not Ka. Thus, he has shown that Ho-ling 


ain à S : 
o ORAS Iebuartish.acsutsuimamanpecinsediptigns from Java — 
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and stands for the plateau now known as Ratu-Baka. ` PR 
village named Walen in Kalupaten of Vanagiri about gg en now 
east of the plateau of Ratu-Baka as the crow flies. l 
a royal residence. It was the centre of political 
period of its history. 


There was a struggle between the ruling families of Jay 

From 640 to 818, the name Ho-ling, standing for Walai ie and Wa 
island in Chinese sources and the old name Cho-p’o was note | 

shows that the kingdom of Walain was paramount during a This J 
After its success, it entered into diplomatic relationships ai Period, | 
Inscriptions from Java show that, about 856 A. D., the kingdom ae | 

again became paramount and its kings, Tryamwakalinga and Krti Java |: 
linga, assumed the titles of Walaingajetr and Walaingagoptr, The we l 
helped by a sage called Kumbhayoni. Thereafter, the Chinese ee | 
again began to refer to Java as Cho-p’o. E 


! lai, E 
IN. the 


Under the rule of Walain, Buddhism flourished and saw the construe. 
tion of many of its monuments. But this did not mean the weakening of 
Saivism. 


—BEFEO Vol. LII Fasc. 1, 1964, pp. 93-141 | 


Durrani, Farzand Ali 
WEST PAKISTAN AND PERSIAN GULF IN ANTIQUITY 


There were regular trade connections between Mesopotamia and 
the cities of the Indus Valley Civilization.. Besides essential raw-material 
such as copper and ivory, etc., and finished goods, such as beads of 
precious and semi-precious stones, fish-eyes (pearls), eye-paint and on 
cosmetics, which were in demand in Sumer, were imported bse 
merchants from the Indus valley regions. We learn from the tablets of r | 
that capitalists, patronizing the over-sea trade, invested capital free ¥ ! 
interest in it. The palace also levied customs duties on the mE 
Copper and taxes on importing boats. So rich was this maritime m d | 
so bright were the prospects that even the sale of shares by the s | 
holder and also his relations was permissible. | 

«ans had 
In the period from 2220 B. C. to 2125 B. C. when the Cd | 
overrun the Akkadian empire, this trade seems to have been int m o 
With the rise of the third dynasty of Ur (2123-2023 B. C); a Dyus Į 
trade was revived and in the subsequent period o pe | 
(2023-11761 B. C.), it was greatly stimulated. 5 
en was organi? 

While in the time of the third dynasty, the sea-trade : 
and conducted by the state, in the subsequent period ye 
private capitalists, 
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pr^ the eastern trade also shifted during the Larsa period 
à Nan to Dilmun or Tilmun. Makkan is identical with 
the eastern coast of the Strait of Hormuz, according 
“one p But the author suggests that it might be Baluch-Makran 
V ch. copper ore working mines are being brought to light. 

phere 87 ient ified with Bahrein on the Persian gulf, which was known as 
nis eit of Arrian. Melukha represents the Indus region. It 

in the 2 country of South India and even South-East Asia, the 


Malaya and Malacca being analogous to it. 


coveries at Bahrein and Falaika in the Persian Gulf have 
rints of the Indus Valley Culture. 


N names 


Recent dis 
|. evealed the imp 


The designs on some vessels found at Tell-Agrab and Khafaja 
Valley pattern. Likewise, a green steatite schist 


| ge based on Indus | 
ttern from Mohenjo-daro recalls the techniques 


| sone with a mat pa 
| of Susa. 


At Abu-Dhabi on the coast of Oman, materials resembling the 
- Kulli culture were found recently. 
—JASP Vol. IX No. l, June 1964, pp. 1-12 


Dyakanov, K. 
- PERNODIZATSII DREVNIH LITERATUR VOSTOKA (DEFINITION 
OF PERIODS IN ANCIENT LITERATURES OF THE EAST ) ; 


c author's opinion, the most characteristic feature of spiritual 
SUE early period of ancient society lies in the communal and 
Erw = ee of its ideology (religious, in the first place), in view of 
T Another n S lore was not counterposed to the arts of the ruling class. 
|. syncretism * NEM feature of the arts in the early ancient period was 
mythological uae the place of logical construction was occupied by a 
Hyüm was 4 ee drawn along metaphoric or metonymic lines, while 
J “tion of reality Pn important means of organization of image-bearing 
| te and traditional | is period is also distinguished by the non-individualis- 
| “traditional liter Character of art, and it comes to the end, as a rule, with 
basis o dogmati aty code, which, however, was not yet accepted as the 
c religion. 


The auth à 
Our era, with t maintains that between the 8th and 2nd centuries before 


CMpireg a dm rise of republics based on slavery in the West and of great 
a s neentration 2 re developed, on the one hand, the need for ideolo- 
ti Made at the Ne a class-state, and, on the other hand, attempts 
the “ed from acti ogical self-armament of the broad masses which were 

Separa ve social life. Later period of ancient society. witnessed 


tion 5 

of artistic li 

3 lc literature from phi i the appe 

au osophy and science, tne a 
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rance of artistic prose with acknowledgement of in 
the complete formation of classical types and ge 
the beginnings of which were already evident in th 


dividual a a S 
nr L SD | 
: 3 e artistic Ji Dj 

arier perg M 


Important as the appearance of writing had beer 
identical processes that were at work in the whole of 
in written works, as well as in those handed down ora 
ence hardly played a determining role throughout th 
of ancient literature. 


1, the author 0 
the ancient i 
lly, While 


0 E 
e two def al ey. f 


ned Period, i 


—NAA No. 3, 1963, PP. 713] | 


Ghosh, D. P. : |: 
BHARATA TATHÀ INDONESIA KE BICA SAMSKRTIKA gay, | 
RKA (CULTURAL CONTACT BETWEEN INDIA AND INDONES ; 


Indians began to migrate to Indonesia and settle th 
century A.D. The first dependable information, however, is gathered 
from the 4th and Sth centuries inscriptions found in western Java and | 
Borneo. Similarly, from the Buddha images, which probably belong totte | 
3rd or 4th century, we learn that the Indonesians got inspiration from 
southern India. From Chinese sources, we know that the Kashmiri emperor 
Gunavarman propagated the Buddhist religion in the island on his way to 
China. In the 7th, 8th and 11th centuries, learned teachers and skilled 
artists went from India to Indonesia which became a big centre for the study 
of Buddhist literature. From the 9th century Nalanda charter, it is clea 
that a number of Indonesians toured different parts of India and that the 
Indian emperors took pleasure in offering them hospitality. 


ere inthe Iy 1 


Indonesian art resembles Indian art in form, representation, styl 
design and pattern. Dance dramas based on the Ramayana and the 1 
Mahabharata themes are popular in Java. The author refers to a ROW | 
performed by fifty Saiva and Buddhist priests of Bali. 


4| 

— Sam. Vol. V No. 2, 1963, pP | 

Ivanov, A. A. ORIEN i 1 

VOSTOKOVEDNYE DOKLADY AN SESSII AERMITAJBA ( | 
TOLOGY REPORTS AT THE HERMITAGE SESSION) 
. 100 

in ^ 

The scientific session devoted to the works of the museum mber d t 

was held in the State Hermitage from 20th March, 1963, ology. of Mae : 

reports on the philology, art, material culture and Doe jisted Be 

Orient were read in this session. Some of these reports ^P 
: ; ical texts 9 
A. A. Vaiman's report—Analysis of the pictogr aphical de econ 


It deals, in detail, with Sumerian civilization and reports ? 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar esta 
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DIA ich help in determining the period of the Sumerian culture. 


.malia’s report—Siva on the coins of the great Kusana— 
: Problem of religious politics of the Kusana States. 

; the 

giscusses 

. I. Marshak and I. Krikis— 77e bowls of Chilek— 


ts of B 
GIC M ry of four silver vessels in the village of Chilek 


Int 5 i 
he subject 1 the discov 


| gear samarkand. 
T.V. Grek-A few characteristics of Indian portrait paintings 


ort of É 
Rep 7th century- was devoted to the analysis of a 


ofthe first quarter of the Ji 
| mmber of group portraits. 
| —NAA No. 5, 1963, pp. 236-37 


| lal, B. B. x 2 = = = 
| A MEN BHARATIYA PURATATTVA-DALA KA KARYA 
| (THE WORK OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN NUBIA) 


| A party of archaeologists was sent by the Indian Archaeological 

Department to Egypt in 1962. Asa result of their excavation, imple- 
| ments of the stone age were first discovered near Ophia. The two settle- 
| ments discovered in this area belonged to the Group A of ancient Egypt. 
 Uptill now it was believed that the inhabitants of this settlement lived 
| about 3000 years before Christ. But from the Carbon 14 Test, the Tata 
| stitute of Fundamental Research, Bombay, has found that they lived at 
| atime from 2600 to 2400 years B. C. 


| Pc E party excavated a cemetery of ancient Egyptians of 
E end o are believed to have lived 1500 years before Christ. But 
T isted rge number of tombs found there shows that their culture 
| up to 1000 years before Christ. 


| cale e ee that the red and black pottery found in these tomb 
| the cultures ou in the big stone tombs of ancient southern India, but 
|. “tlture took Sene ese two places differ much. It is possible that this 
| Tanwhile, the centuries to travel from one region to the other, and 
Hy eal relation ee learnt the use of iron. For ascertaining prehistori- 
1 P necessary to s the civilizations of Egypt and Southern India, it is 
Bland Southern 1, relevant research work in the countries near Lake 
Maj ern Iran which lie between them. 

Edit B. K. — Trip. Vol. IX No. 6, April 1964, pp. 64-66 


U COLONISATION IN BORNEO AND CELEBES 


Four in 5 

Scripti . i 

TORTE discovered in 1897 in the district of Koti (Kutei) 
' Ed KiRuseraatSenankaclarsearAbRg! gold pla 


A 
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and'an inscription at Sang-Belirang, Hindu images da 
Kombeng and the occurrence of many theologic 
krit words in the language of the Bugis prove 
influence reached Borneo and Celebes through Hindy sett 


: : | 
the 4th century A. D. However, in course of time, When E sexy. | | 
mother-country ceased, the Hindu culture of the colon; act with thy Me 
underwent a radical-transformation. S necessari 


H —IAC Vol. XII No. 4, Apri J 
Makarenko, V. K. Pril 1964, pp, 2394 | 
SOME DATA ON SOUTH INDIAN CULTURAL INFLUE J 
SOUTH EAST ASIA NCES w J 

We find many Sanskrit words in Tagalog, the official language ofthe | i 
Republic of the Philippines. Remnants of South Indian and Celon | 
nzes of the 10th-12th centuries have also been discovered in these iii 


The author examines different theories regarding the Origin of the 
old Tagalog script and concludes that. the theory of the Indian Origin and | 1 
development of the old Filipino and the old Tagalog alphabets is the | 
most probable and well-founded. Ww 


He further says that S. K. Bulich's theory of the Dravidian origin 
and development of Old Filipino and Old Tagalog scripts must b | 
recognised now as the most probable of all. Filipino graphic signs fo | 
vowels were influenced by Dravidian and not by Brahmi. The mode o 
comprehension of isolated consonants in Old Tagalog and Tamil scripts} 
is alike. The ancient Filipino script has main specific features of Ii | 
Tamil script and it is closer to- it more-than to other Dravidian sup 
At the same time, it is not possible to agree with the opinion of Piros 
Cutar who considers that the Philippine languages and dialects aré E Í 
languages of the Dravidian family. It is necessary to take into ace F l 
that the Dravidian influence went on over many centuries and interming 
with non-Dravidian influence. 


é | 

. .. G. Coedés has proved that all the inscriptions, without d | 

tion, found in South-East Asia, have originated from South In^ a 

that South Indian script (Pallava) was widely used there. gio | 

indications of non-Dravidian influence, primarily in the e P rieh i 

the Philippine history, but the Dravidian influence was the | 

relatively prolonged and dominant. 3 i p sp U 

2 —TC Vol. XI No. 1, January-March P 2 

Nag, Kalidas ; 

ORIENTOLOGY IN THE U.S.S.R. 

A rs in Ind! 

Athenasius Nikitin, a Russian merchant, spent six T. of ME 
wasithe first overland Visiter fiona «the Weston, un dor 
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alinkov 

of merc 
india” e The study ol. 
veals that Russian 1n 


had the object of making a trade agreement. 
hants was established in Astrakan on the 
f Sanskrit by Russian scholars in the 
terest in Indian things was continuous 


__MR Vol. CXIII No. 4, April 1963, pp. 291-93 


1 poerch, ROBLEMA (TOKHARIAN PROBLEM) 


N. 
The article, which treats one of the basic problems of the history of 
| and Asia and India, contains little known data about the traces of 
i um khar in different regions extending from Tibet to Central Asia, 
| 2» the 3rd century B. C. and the 10th century A. D. On the basis of 
T n classical sources, the author reproduces the course of 


& } Chinese and writte urs 

| wes in Inland Asia which drove the hordes of the Yue-chi tribes 
he | wstward towards the borders of India. The article contains proof which 
ni | makes it possible to identify the Yue-chi of Chinese historical annals 


| with the Tohari of classical authors. This article is of exceptional 

| interest to all those who study the history, ethnography and languages of 

Central Asia. 

i — NAA Vol. VI, 1963, pp. 118-23 

|. Saletore, B. A. 
| WESTERN INDIA AND THE SOUTH-EASTERN ISLANDS 


| The author has shown that western India, south of Gujarat and north 
menn was in close contact with South-Eastern Asia from the 
\ Bec i. till the 17th century A. D. According to him, the struggle 
Dol Calukyas and the Pallavas definitely brought the people 
; have direct ndia to the eastern sea-board, from where their ships could 
access to Burma and the Islands of the South Eastern seas. 


Ma . ; 

| otigin, E in old Javanese inscriptions are of western Indian. 

| tname Rr Karnakke represents Karnataka rather than Carnatic, 
instances of ne the Tamil land late in the 17th century. The other 


s sort are Malayan Sembrani=Sambrani of the Gaurasa- 


SD Mudra insori 

od f d soldier. uen dated 1403, Malayan paik (‘guard’)=Hale-Paika, (‘an 

h Mnajigg Cage Malayan belafja (‘expenditure’)=Valanja or 
I 


Nvardhana t Karnataka traders), etc.. The personal names Uttunga, 
RUM os e Tribhuvana, current among the kings of Java, are 
$ *Hoysalas. * names borne by the Rastrakütas, Calukyas and 


. Inthe; ; 
v i the inscriptions of Ai isar Ba 
: M i Thátaka d of. Airlangga, there is a reference to the merchants — 

The latest ae E He monuments at Borobudur are identical with thos 
= S anta. ; “AE s 
s ccol Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 
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i The Vijayanagara emperor was in close contact w; 

| Archipelago. Pegu and Tennasserim are said to au ith the y. 

| the king of Vijayanagara, named Deva Raya II (141 DEL DN tiu, 

j Malayan romances, Hiyakut Maharaja Puspa Wirdja, som A. Dj, iid | 
: into Bispu Raja and Hikayat Bakhtua, there are re fae e cor 
; from Vijayanagara. This shows that the memory of kin T to Mrd 

| of Krsnadevaraya, the Great of Vijayanagara left i arasitiha d 
: on the mind of the Malayan people. cep impression f 


Western India was also in contact with China 
Cālukyan times. In a Chinese Encyclopædia ofthe 1 It 
as preserved in the writings of the Chinese historian Ma-Twan-Lj n 
A a reference to the making of presents by the king Chee tne | 
Tche-leou-k’i-pa-lo to the Chinese court. These kings are ident an | 
Satyasraya Siladitya of Gujarat, the son of Dharasraya Tayasintaa 1 
and Vinayaditya Prthvivallabha, the son of Pulakeégin II of the a | 
Calukyas, respectively. ! 


from the e 
h century 4 


E 
| 
i 
n 
|. 
| 


In the Chou-Fan-Che of Chau Ju-Kua, there is a mention af | 


Hoysala, which refers to the extensive empire of Hoysala Vira Ballala I | 
(1173-1212 A. D.). | 
In a Tibetan geographical work also, Karnata is mentioned. | 

—JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 6494 | 


'Sedoy, TL. A. | 
KVOPROSU OB EKONOMICHESKOM STROC ANGKORSKOI KAN: V 
BODJHI IX-XII VV (ECONOMIC SYSTEM IN ANGKOR CAMBODIA 


IN IX-XII CENTURIES) 


AD EL I C TG Er SEDE rar ort e EE e ote d ee 


An attempt is made in this article to analyse some of ihe B | 
tained in the 9th-12th century Khmer inscriptions, which; to this um T 
_ Served mainly as a source for studying the political history and m à 
__ Angkorian Cambodia with the object of reconstructing some of the 
of the production-relations in Cambodia in the Middle Ages- 


emples: 
a form 


» attention is concentrated primarily on the ; 
onal’ or ‘kin’ temples which repe a 
Tibes, and al temples which i A s 


SA 
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rkmen for one temple (71°5%) and their consumption 


y TH 


w 
ulled rice a day). 


of organisation of the management of the temple estates 
ed. In some cases, the land owned by temple was divided 
defin = pers of its personnel, in other cases, there was a single 
T a sacrificial rice’ taken out of it, having been divided among 
field’, d by workmen attached to the temple, 


The land was cultivate 
either had their own ‘sustenance fields’ allocated by the 


d their share 0 


| among 
emple 
- qe members 
e workmen 


temple OF receive 
temple: 


f grain from the crop owned entirely by the 


' and ‘central’ temples were economically interdependent. 
ller share) of the surplus produce raised on the ‘personal’ 
maintenance of the ‘central’ temples. 


The ‘personal 


ith | A portion (the sma 
temples was allocated for the 


The Ta Prohm inscription affords an idea of the economic organisation 
of the central temple. It may be said that the central temples had two 
of | basic sources of income : their own land tilled by the workmen of the 
hed to the temple and often owned by 


I : temples, and the villages attac 
| ‘personal’ temples of the locality. 
| On the whole, the results of the analysis are indicative of the fairly 
} high level of feudalisation in the Angkor society, of the important role 
u played by the temples among other types of feudal owners, and of the hard 
| exploitation of the population dependent upon these temples. 
| 
; \ — NAA Vol. VI, 1963, pp. 73-81 


x) Giuseppe 
HE TIBETAN *WHITE-SUN-MOON' AND COGNATE DEITIES 


is ns the paintings of Pjantzikent, Bussagli noticed a. deity holding 
ting the ae symbols of sun and moon; and among the frescoes deco 
apels of the sku abum of Gyantse, the author discovered twi 


Images of a - 5 3 
suns and pe Wearing diadem and necklace, repre altern 


C A stanza. wh; ecd 
died by nza, which occurs verbatim in 
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when the demon Jalodbhava obscured the universe w 
the Buddhist sources also, some images of Maheśvar 
Moon in two hands. 


ith a dee 
dark, q 

à hold the Sun on 
[J 3 


In the Shansi Provincial Museum, there exists the 
Buddha represented as receiving a disk with the image of the 
hand and of the sun in the other. But the author js doubt ie 
Goddess—Sun and Moon—has been mentioned in Sanskrit a 


image of 


urce 


The author is of opinion that this Goddess js iconographic 


to a group of sun-and-moon-holding-deities, documented in ee Telated | 


à. 

—EW Vol. XIV Nos. 2-3, 1963, bp. 13345 
Vorobyeva-Desiatovsckaya, M. E. 
NAXODKA  SANSKRIISKIX TEKSTOV v SREDNEI Az 
(SANSKRIT TEXTS FOUND IN CENTRAL ASIA) 5 


Some fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts on barks were found in 
Sang-tep (in Angorkii) by the expedition led by the Institute of History 
and Archeology of the Academy of Science, Uzbekistan, U. S. S. R. The 
fragments were presented by L. I. Alabaum, in the First All Union 
Conferenece on Iranian philology in Leningrad University in 1962. 


The fragments, like most other Indian and Central Asian manus- 
cripts, are in one-page form (Pothi type) and are written in black Indian 
ink on barks. The manuscripts are in vertical Central-Asian Brahmi 
script, and according to palaeography, are nearer to some manuscips 
found in Gilgit and are dated to the 7th-8th century A. D. or even earlier 


The language of the manuscripts is the so-called Buddhist-Hybrit- 
Sanskrit The texts contain Buddhist canons, which are known 5 
Vinayapitaka, dealing with the rules of conduct for monks, nuns i 
laymen. The manuscripts, being the first of its kind found in Cent? 
Asia, are very important for the students of history. Up till now, a 
few detached inscriptions in Brahmi and Kharosthi were found in = 
Asia. It is known that, for hundred years, Central Asia was the i 
region through which Indian culture along with Buddhism spread i 
China in the East and Central Asia in the West. These LN 
confirm the spread of Buddhism in the territory on the right = 
Tukharistan. A copy of text accompanies the article. 93-91 

. — NAA No. 3, 1963; PP 
Whitaker, K. P. K. à 
A BUDDHIST SPELL 
of candi | 
The Chinese characters surrounding the central figure = yp jn tl? 


: A tes 
the bronze plaque, reproduced in the accompanying Pia” < 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar E 
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_attested mantra addressed to the goddess. The 

ura, on the other side ofthe plaque, is in the 


p & TH 

a well 

: rion of the mar 
m 


ofthe spell could be as old as the 7th and 8th 


; rsion 
pe Chinese ve ate of the plaque may be the 16th century. 


a aturies, but the actual d 
ao we MIT 
e ^. aharanis of T'ang vintage, in different transliterations minus the 
i ie. are adduced. The transcription of Subhakarasimha is 
:vllables; : 
i acco 


shows that its translator understood the numeral 
d , ualifying the Buddhas, whereas koti qualified the devis or 
Ens me The efficacy of this formula is said to be great if 
eee ties or 1080 times or thousands and thousands of times. 

f 


The Chinese title 


In his Elements of Hindu Iconography, Gopinatha Rao gives a detailed 
description of a series of nine goddesses, one of which is Camunda. This 
description is set out in the present article in an abbreviated form. Marici, 
aform of Durga, is identified with Candà among Chinese worshippers. 
Ithas distinctive features not included in the general representations of 
Durga. 


AT d 


According to Jaschke, Durga entered Tibet as dhar-mo (the white 
one), but, according to some Tibetans, she is gdugs-dkar-mo (the white. 
umbrella one). The Tibetan worshippers do not always distinguish between 
the two deities. 


. Candi became a female form of Avalokite$vara in Japan. All 
Chinese transcriptions suggest that the form of Durga, under which this 
ES reached China, was of Candi rather than of Canda. The icono- 
s on " Tou Mu is syneretistic. The goddess wears the Buddhist crown, 
Variou a lotus throne, has three eyes, eighteen arms, and holds 

$ Objects in her many hands. 
the ET formula, which is alleged to cure all illnesses, included in 
atticle, ntitled Hung-jen p'u chi T'ien-hon Sheng-mu is reproduced in the 


_ The : 4 
M the Central figure of another plaque, the photos of which are given 


artic] i 
imer p a has Nothing of the athletic character of the goddess of the 
ive ae Its face is also left blank. It includes seed syllables which 
Pitaka, ved in any of the Chinese versions quoted from the Taiso 


Yd 
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VII LAW, POLITY AND ADMINISTRAN E 


Derrett, J. Duncan M. 
LAW AND THE SOCIAL ORDER IN 


MUHAMMADAN CONQUESTS 1 BEFORE THE 
During 800-1200 A. D. in Indian history, there is à rem 
between the Sastric theory and the practice. The original va 
agriculture seems to have disappeared. The Ksatriyas are re : 
more by ruling families and warrior chiefs. than by genuine de | 
the second varna. Several Südra-families successfully undertook ue | 
duties and achieved Ksatriya status. The Brahmana, too, abandoned i | 
varna duties. But so long as change could be justified or eu 
movement on the part of larger or smaller groups gradually through ie i 
varna system was not objectionable. 


arkable ua 
rna-duty of 


Besides, untouchability was now defined, slavery was recognised, 
and the status of the Devadāsīs was regularised. The law in practice 
fostered regulated advance by groups, and new matrimonial relations were 
opened not so much individually as by groups. 


In some areas and periods, the caste could expel an individual, bit 
the right to admit to caste privileges was intrinsically subject to politica 
supervision. There is no evidence that Sastric rules of conduct were ttr 
forced upon an unwilling public. The dharma might be everlasting, bit 
the details of practical law fluctuated, slowly and unevenly. The legal 
advisers were enjoined to advise the king as to which of the old concep: 
tions were efficacious for this world and the next. Ifa dharmic rule was 
detested by the public, it was ipso facto abrogated. 


During this period, there appeared a medley of dharmasis em 
mary law and legislation. Meat-eating and spirit-drinking divorce 
unfashionable and eventually objectionable. Widow-marrage ue and 
became rare in respectable classes, vicarious procreation 9 ny human 
promiscuous adoption of sons were looked down upon- ile jayers 
and intelligent doctrines percolated through formerly io 
custom and prejudice, and ‘Hinduization’ progressed upon oe 
religious fronts. Some ancient customary elements succeed? 
Sastric pronouncements. 


gu 
n based upon 5 wido 
if 
ht to rema 
e 


In spite of all the pressure of orthodox opinio 
the right ofa Sidra to bea sannyasin and the rig 


and to reject_a spouse j or insane, reasse" 
; y cc-5 Fis E35 BRON FAROER j 


angri Collection, Haridwar 
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a TC. 

pw, POUT P 
A) 


jity and democracy were all unknown in India. What 
uality 


piberty> © eticulous attention to the minute adjustments of a 
as m ares for the great, smaller for the humble; security 
In future lives, one's attention to the 


es 
rich, squalor arded, and promotion in the caste-scale 


life would be rew 


e itimate aspiration. 


was 2 8 ESHO Vol. VII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 73-120 


— 


|. pisit, R- K- N RAJAPADA 
| DES VALKYASMRTI ME ex 
1 INSTITUTION OF ROYALTY IN YAJNAVALKYASMRTI) 
yajiavalkya believed in the traditional eight constituent members of 
qe State, viz., sovereign, Services, people, fort, treasuiy punishment and 
| allies, In this list, the first place given to *king' is significant ; but there 
&a whole list of qualifications which a king must have, and Yajnavalkya 
gres with the other Smrtis in giving the first place here to courage. 
According to him, a: king should know Logic, Politics, Economics as well as 
ihe three Vedas. He believed that, while administering even-handed* justice, 
the king has no relatives or friends and he commits no sin by killing the 
criminals, 


| The duties of a king, according to this Smrtis, are as follows : (1) to 
| Protect his subjects religiously ; (2) to be liberal in giving gifts to Brah- 
| m and the needy persons ; (3) to "honour and respect the learned ; 
| ADR ody does his or her duty ; (5) to see that people 
à Moaie ae EA ; (6) to guard the rights of women ; 
us ERR an De of life in his kingdom ; (8) to look to the eco- 
g Y sinking wells p E: State ; (9) to encourage efficient agriculture 
| cations dee E dams ; (10) to protect and aid the asso- 
i of the vations ze erc ants and workers; (11) to see that the members 
their instructions - Pun cooperate. with their leaders and carry out 
andi (13) to à " ( 2) to make a foreign policy and organise an army 
point ministers, advisers, spies and the chief officers. 


—Trip. Vol. IX No. 8, June 1964, pp. 33-44 


* Aryans 

Copley ae learnt the use of fortification from the Indus 
or iua the accounts of the Arabs and the Turks, 

Orts and Sa ees with innumerable forts. A 
© discovered ed cities are mentioned in Sanskrit books 

YPes, Kauti ges à result of recent excavations. Of all the 

s| hoja ang regards the hill-fort as superior and the most 
CSDM eda tithe caonitiecene Gorei AAPS of a hillfort. 


eee See 
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Forest-forts are described as full of thorns, shy 


interspersed with water on every side and with secret pa 
to Bhoja, water-forts should be surrounded by deep wa 


ubs and ir 
Ssages, 


i ters on all Sides | 

According to the Devi-purdna, towns should haye | 
walls around them. According to the Brahmavaivarta-puran 
height should be twenty cubits. 


Dine Cubit ul 
we maximum 


The moat also was an important feature of fortification in th 
mediæval India. The Navasahasankacarita says that the didus r car 
of Avanti were as wide and deep as the river Yamuna TE 1a 
because of these walls and moats that Sultan Mahmud coul d id cd Was 
Kashmir. The fort of Kalanjar was described by Hasan Nata 
celebrated throughout the world for being as strong as the silii 
Alexander, and the fort of Gwalior as the pearl of the necklace of 
the castles of Hind. From the Prabandhacintàmani, we learn that the fort 


of Dhara resisted Siddharaja Caulukya for twelve years, 


| 
| 
4 
4 
j 


Siege-craft was studied systematically in those days and they knew 
that in the absence of food, fuel and water, a fort is no better tla .— 
a prison-house. The forts contained war-engines and many missiles f 
and a good collection of the best weapons, stones and sand. Arrows with 4 
firebrands fixed to their points were used. Stones were hurled and hot oll lI 
was poured on those who approached the walls of a fort. But the [p 
siege-craft of the Hindus had not much sting and the besieged generally } 
relied on the massive size of their strong walls which fortered in them’ 
wrong notion of security. 


Another factor, which must have greatly weakened the positive 
aspect of defence, was the growing popularity of ritualism. 

ari ali T 

- —Harihara-caturanga had introduced a new type of fort i 

Dharmadurga, l 


963, pp. 394° 


—UB Vol. X No. 2, August ! 


F THE SAMANTAS IN EARLY MED 


AS 
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Bu ETC E i 
10) : The possibility, however, cannot be entirely ruled 
3 jeudatories all State of Mithila, which shows several early 
ge even had such an assembly. But we very much doubt, if 
tutions, e der smaller feudatories. Moreover, though the 
be said to have deliberated over all the important 
we do not have anything to suggest that they had 
he curias had in Europe. It would appear that 
]ves with questions of waging war or making 
d of maintaining peace in the kingdom. 


kingdom, 
f the type t 
concerned themse 


d er States an M s 
th oth gest that the sümanta assembly served as juidi- 


y 

i ence to sug ; 
y here 18 Mei or exercised any control over the revenue collection 
3 CORN Our sources are equally silent about the rules govern- 


P inistration. : 

'] and TR of the sümanta assemblles. We again do not find 

m ;to suggest that the samamia assembly had any real executive 

i I E. It was an advisory board, and it was open to the king to accept 

1 Es though in practice, especially when the king did not possess much 
| nilitary power, he had to rely on the samanta assembly. 

| — JIH Vol. XLII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 241-50 

B » 

| oni, Lallanji ES : 

| ONSOME PROBLEMS OF FEUDALISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 

| The State structure OF ancient India has been described by some 

| scholars in terms connected with feudalism. But it is clear that the general - 

y 1 practice as revealed in the Arthasastra was that the State servants were paid 

; | is They were not remunerated in terms of land and revenues of 
| ‘Wages, as is done in countries where feudalism exists. The State, in those 


tim à ES 3 : 
die its own army and the Arthasastra gives details of wages and food 


*-More i 3 
: ied appears that generally there was a direct relation between 
RES S the State. The cultivators were revenue-paying villagers; 
& realised the revenue directly from them. Tips 


i The authoritie 
A at ganas and 
E nothing tos 


= m Ancient Indian History have unmistakably shown | 
s e: * referred to the republics of those times; and there 
D at they were nobles having landed estates. —— | 
ur. Wa. ord samanta d 


; mála: 
assisted by a Council of Ministers, which consisted of Mantri and 
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was not taken from them. They had only to acknow] 
of the overlord. Kalidasa seems to represent the tran 
the term samanta was coming to mean a subordinate 
neighbouring king. 


edge eg 
Sitiona] etio 
ruler jn place 


A sāmanta king paid his allegiance and dues as long asth 

was powerful and he used to accompany the emperor in hiswae M i 
duties of the samantas was to report themselves at the cond De of the 
There were also some samantas who occupied some office ie dl 1 
m d 


tion of the kingdom. 


The process of neighbouring kings being reduced 
subordinates can be ascribed to the working of the peculiar 
advocating a policy of dhammavijaya, which discouraged the 
a conquered territory, and was satisfied with the acknowled 
conqueror's suzerainty by the conquered. 


to the status op d 
Indian theory 4 
annexation of 4 
&ment of the | 


It seems that towards the close of the period of our study, -there had 
grown in India some sort of a feudal tendency. The practice of allotting 
lands to state officers has been recorded by Hsüan Tsang. But the growth 
of the feudal tendency is best illustrated by the inscriptions from Hazari: 
bagh, roughly assigned to the 7th or 8th century A. D. 


—ABORI Vol. XLIV Pts. 1-4, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 1-32 


Krishna Mitra 
MAURYAYUGE BHARATER VAIDESIKA KA RMA-TATPARATA 
(FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF INDIA IN THE MAURYA PERIOD) 


That the good name of a country depends to a large extent ur T 
foreign relations was realized by the ancient Indians. The Mauryan g0 
ment was the first organized government in India. Kautilya E A 
king being supreme in all spheres of government activities. 


lya has 


Kauti 
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ITY ETC. 


NA ANCIENT INDIA) 


ording t 
n r ded 
f ordeals h 


ancient Indian criminal procedure, an accused was 

d not guilty only after giving him very severe tests: 
are ve been mentioned in ancient books for judging an 

me. s all the circumstances, including the nature of crime 
Der sed was required to pass through the most suitable 
Ui reus of fire, water, oath on religious merit and other 
rdeals. These and some other ordeals are mentioned by Narada and 
i : a 


1 Jrhaspati- 


o the 


s were prescribed for serious crimes only and the judge- 
| ment was never passed on the basis of the results of ordeals alone. Other 
| idence was also considered. These severe tests were given only if the 
{F accused was prepared to go through them. 


These ordeal 


—Trip. Vol. IX No. 3, December 1963, pp.-109-12 


J^ Nandou, J. : i 
| VANTORITE ROYAL AN KASMIR MEDIEVAL (ROYAL AUTHO- 
j i RITY IN MEDIAEVAL KASHMIR) ; ep 


|. In ancient times, particularly in Kashmir, though the power of a 
| s ue unlimited and arbitrary, it was subject to the influence of the 
ne x the code of conduct for the kings. Medhatithi, who 
E mo erand probably hailed from Kasmir, in his com- 
@ contrac ce ti, presents royal authority as the result of a tacit 
> sri employee ie people and the king. In his view, the king is a 
Ys are his Wages. Tee UU. of tho peop lean ie eta ers 
:' Whereas the officials and functionaries, divira and 

ced for their misappropriation and exploitation, the 


3 Maite Lini dient URDU STRA 
Ü TA the example of the king C 
o that the rights of the people were 


EM 


nt: 
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In Kashmir, public fasts, particularly those of the Brat Pig, a 
a corrective to the arbitrariness of the royal authority ^ anas, ro | 
are known to have practised self-immolations ag 4 : he Brahman 


misuse of the kingly power and the excesses of fen 
instance, in the civil war during the reign of Sussala, x lords 
the Brahmanas made a wrong use of the strategy of fasting m Sometin, 
even ulterior motives. OF ignoble M 


In the opinion of the author, there was something like th 
of powers between the authority of the kings and that of the M | 
According to the common views, the Brahmanas were the mig | 
dharma and the king was its executant. Ponents of J 


—JA Vol. CCLI No. 2, 1963, pp, ar, 


3 


i 
i 
Triveda, Deva Sahay ; 
PULISA (POLICE) 1 

i 
The word pulisa (police) is usually regarded as derived from th | 
Greek word polis, meaning ‘city’. But the word pulisa is found ini | 
plural form pulisa in ASoka’s Pillar Edicts I and IV, while in Pillar Edig | 
VII it occurs in the form pulisani. The word pulisa is thus originally | 
Indian. It does not, however, find place in any Sanskrit or Pali dictionary. | 
The reason is that the western scholars do not accept it as an Indian word, - 


| 


| 
Pulisa is probably derived from the Sanskrit word puriía (pur+ito) - 
meaning the ‘master or protector of the city’. T 


| 
f 


—NPP Vol. LXVII Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 164-65 
Vajpeyi, Raghavendra 

BARHASPATYA RAJATVA-SIDDHANTA AURA USAKE 
TATTVA (BRHASPATI’S CONCEPT OF ABSOLUTE M 
AND ITS COERCIVE ELEMENTS) 


NIYAMAKA | 
ONARCHY | 


ished inst 
Government and Royalty were recognised as old estaba d] 
tions as early as the Rgvedic period. There is also mention ° | 
kings in later Vedic literature. 
re alread 

n we jurispr" 


Practices appropriate to the monarchical traditio 
n Indian J “a parch: 
in 


. When Brhaspati wrote. He was the first authority © S 
_ Who attributed divine sanction to the coercive force of T 
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fahabharata, when kingship was revived after being 
an undertaking to the Brahmavddi rsis that 


: wea 
d is ste instructions. Inspite of this, the Mahābhārata 
de by 


rred divinity on the king. 


e that there were kings of different grades ; 


e45 ot believ : 2 
prhaspat! did n erior, inferior and mediocre. Manu agreed 


- &ykra graded kings as sup 
ig Su fanabharatd idea. 


: attributed divinity to the function of a king and not to the 
Brhaspati articular king. The Satapatha and the Taittiriya 
personality of wi down that before constitutionally acquiring status'of 

M sl wielded no authority whatsoever. 
a D 


jJ Vol. XII No. 11, Jan. 1964, pp. 10-14 ; No. 12, Feb. 1964, pp. 7-12 


l “Yajpeyi, Raghavendra : : 
 SiSANA-VIDHANA KE SAMDARBHON MEN ARAJAKA (ARAJAKA 


| IN HINDU POLITY) 


Modern writers on Hindu polity treat the terms mdtsya-nyaya and 
| orijaka as synonyms. But originally mdtsya-nydya denoted the anarchy 
| and political chaos before the institution of the state came into existence, 
while argjaka as a technical term was used to denote the non-monarchical 
 Tepublican form of government. In fact, the only similarity between 
eee arajaka was the absence of the king. But the Hindu 
tae were vehemently opposed to non-monarchical form 
and so they equated it (ardjaka) with matsya-nyaya. 


—NPP Vol. LXVII Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 155-60 
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IX LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR 


Ayasthi, Bachchu Lal 5 x : 
R SVARA AURA USAKA UCCARANA (THE VOWEL ‘p E 
PRONUNCIATION) * AND liy 

From a close relevant study of the Reveda Pratisak 
bhasya, the Vartika as well as of the later Sanskrit, Prakri 
European modifications, we find that our Rkara is neither a Pure Vowel nee 
a pure consonant; and as such it is vivrta in its vowel part and ii w j 
its consonant part. As a whole, ‘R’ should, therefore, be considerd i 5 i 
isatspasta vivrta letter. Being a mixed letter, it is included among a E 
vowels, because of the predominance of the vowel aspect in it; and its 
decidedly wrong to pronounce it with a stress on the refu. E 


hya, the Mal, | 
t, Persian and. 


According to Patañjali, ‘R’ is lingual in its vowel as well as its cor 
sonant aspect. Hence its pronunciation should be lingual which should 
resemble a palatal sound. Murdhd is after all a part of the talu. Patañj 
probably cosidered a fully palatal pronunciation of ‘R’ to be quite wrong. 


. ‘R of modern Sanskrit has not gone so far away from the E 
Pataiijali that it may be necessary to exclude it from our Sanskrit alpha 


— Trip. Vol. IX No. 4, January 1964, pp. 6510 | 


Ayyar, K.V. Krishna 
TIRUNAVAY MAMAKAM 


Maghamagiais Y 
Jt denoted e d 

d is still ete 

ce in Die | 


Mamakam in Malayalam-is the colloquial variant of 
Sanskrit, i.e., the Magha asterism of the month of Magha. 
festival which was celebrated till 1766 A.D. at Tirunavay an 
brated at Kumbakonam, Ujjain, Haradwar, Prayag, et» oe 
years, when Jupiter and the Moon meet in Leo in the nol "s 
_ When Haidar Ali conquered Malabar, the festival ceased to be a 

at Tirunavay. ; 


The author has given a short history of the observant 
south. 
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i ccording to Panini, the vocable arya- 
to the a da a Phit Sūtra 1.17 has oxy- 
tone meaning ‘Jord’. Kātyāyana was aware of the profuse 
m OO T the Vedic texts and hence he introduced the 
of the OS M 103, thereby restricting the meaning of arya to 
an s not attested in RV, T'S, SV and AV; it occurs 
znva and the Madhyandina recensions of the White YV. If 
s porna were right in interpreting arya in VS 26.2 as Vai$ya— 
Malidha has expressly taught for this vocable, will this then 
hich B ebat Pànini was familiar with the White YV school 
pM the Black YV School? The question is why Panini 
E M rule for fixing the antoddtta in arya which has 
has not tae vocabulary about 61 places ? From the intelligent dis- 


in | Vedic : $ 
a entered i anjali on the P. Sūtra 1.1.1, it follows that in places where 
he gon y mentions the Udātta accent, the acute should be under- 


anini distinctly ICE NOE : 
E. Asa matter of fact, the rule aryah svamivaisyayoh is of general 


mature, its purpose being to teach the significance of the word arya ; it 
should not, therefore, be taken for granted that Panini was completely un- 
lj. qure of the oxytone which has played a prominent role in Vedic 
lexicography. 

—BDCRI Vol. XXIII, 1962-63, issued March 1964, pp. 94-100 
Banerjee, S. R. ; 
af | FOLK ETYMOLOGY IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


| Folk etymology is the ‘popular transformation of a strange word 
| wasto give it an apparent relationship to another word better known,’ 


| 8 Spatrow-grass' from Latin asparagus, though it has nothing to do with 
A Sparrow or Brass, 


E Accordin 
je f Paradise Lost 


V TM = is the English rendering of paradeso nastah and Asia of esyá 


ees 
e's desire) and so on. 


1 m Sanskrit literature, 
€ next World) ; and p 
* Son saves th 


màmsa is supposed to be mam sa me he (will 
utra is derived from put and trai, because of 


idea that th 
€ father from put. 


Mportant part in folk etymolo 
: gy, €. 
ad of Ravana, because bha occurs in 


8 to the Indian panditas belonging to the old school, . 


M 
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Barlingay, S. S. 
THEORIES OF LANGUAGE IN INDIAN LOGIC 


The Grammar School, as represented by Bhartr 
theory of Sphota, according to which a sentence is its gn 
not be divided into parts, though,.as a sound pattern, a 
divided. It is uniqueness of the sentence which m 
language. 


hari, develops " 
saning Which ca 
Sentence Can be Ng 
akes it the ui T 


The logicians distinguished four different factors Which | | 
linguistic knowledge. These are: (1) knowledge of words, (2) i to | 
of the meaning of words and (3) knowledge of the denotative ind J 
words. These lead to (4) sentence meaning or Sabdabodha, Tod I: 
accepted Asatti, Yogyatà and Akànksa, which represent the formal ud 
ina sentence. Unlike the philosophers of the Grammar School, td 
the Nyaya and Mimamsaka Schools think that a word alone has meaning 


According to Nyaya logicians, a word has two kinds of meanings, 
the primary and the secondary. They propound essentially the name 
theory of meaning, so far as single words are concerned, The Mimamsakas 
say that words refer merely to class ; the Buddhists hold what is knownas 
Apohavada and the logicians that a word simultaneously denotes an 
individual, as determined by a class and a form. According to Nyäye 
muktavali, Vyakti, Akrti and Jati are to be regarded as the denotative mear- 
ing of a word. The Indian logicians have regarded these factors evenina | | 
sentence. 


Laksand, the secondary meaning, is defined as a possible relation 
with the primary meaning. According to Nyaya logic, the words and 
.phrases possess Sakti and Laksand, the phrases possess Lagu 
Tatparya and a sentence possesses Sabdabodha and Tatpary4. 


and 


T = , oa. its recognition | 
But for its recognition of categories other than Dravy4, 5 T n object D: 


of Anvaya, Tatparya, Laksand, Akanksd, and it different ee been f 
language and metalanguage, the Nyaya theory of language p a senten | 
interpreted as a name theory of language, according to e which. T 
would be a very peculiar kind of name consisting of several ne i 
in turn, would be composed of several other atomic names. 24-10) 


—IPQ Vol. IV No. 1, February Dt 


Bhattacharya, Ramasankara 
PADAKARA KE ARTHA KE VISAYA MEN 


AKARA) 
(AN ERRONEOUS MEANING OF THE WORD P4 


EKA BHRAW 
D 
PUT 
E yh y. 
ur — paratijales MODUA ott | 
Pulin Behari Chakravarti’s view that, in Patalim aael a 
authors of the commentaries are denoted by the wor d ‘Pa 


-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar E 
2 <a 2 XC Z j Pet 
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Mahábhásya's statement ‘Na laksanena 
But here the word padakara does not mean 
"tavya. adapathakara. Kaiyata and Skandasvamin also 
cans i T by padakára and in the Pratisakhyas and the 
Mrd pada denotes padapátha. 

too 


uoted the 


rs come after the authors of the sutras. Hence the 


ato 3 
The comment ommentators does not arise. 


i ing the c 

| question of the latter following 

| The view that pada is a kind of vyakhya (explanation) is also wrong; 
a ne Acaryas of early times have mentioned numerous kinds of 
: | E i yyakhya, being a kind of pada, occurs nowhere. 

) Hia yu 3 
o [| 


— Sod Pat. Vol. XIV No. 3, July 1963, pp. 165-68 


| 
| 

| Bhawe, S. S. 

| RGVEDIC PRAVAT 

E 3 

; | The word pravát is interpreted by Geldner as present participle of 
s | voru against the padapütha which analyses it as a compound. The parti- 


s | ciple meaning from 4/pru does not suit many of the contexts. The absence 
"ofthe radical accent and the form pravantam show that pravdt cannot be 


af acceptable, but the meaning ‘height’ does not suit all the contexts. A 
| RM pon 5-1-118. Accordingly, pravát would mean anything 
SEE te e d excess' of the action with which it is presumably con- 
Mo s es context. In the passages wherein the word occurs 
"PM TI uM the meaning is that of a substantive or preferably an 
| the word pray; Hon of the action. in the context. In cases where 
| ‘sin different Eds e plu. gen. sing. plu. and loc. plu. the meaning 
table in some p a 2E the meaning ‘river’ or ‘stream’ is also appli- 
tending or oa ravat occurring in inst. case signifies ‘a steep’ or ‘an 
Ing path’. In case of derivative forms, the sense is 


E. the inte ENS 
Arive at the ce nded action.’ Thus Panini 5-1-118 gives a sure clue to 
ntral idea of the word. 


— - Z 
E taai A (Third Series) Vol. I No. 1 January 1964, pp. 31-47 
Nore 2 C. 3 


OT 
E ON LATE SANSKR 


IT DVIRATIKA 
vs The W s 


ce in Jambhaladatta's Vetalapajica- 
obably anterior to the 16th centu 


N 


through nose’), (3) picca vs. pivva—(‘water’), (4) ovafíl Y* 
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a sharp blow with his sword’, which is admittedly merely PRA 
ceivably the word is based on a/rat, ‘to make à gu 


m à noise, cr SS 
c ash as I 
In that case, the words may mean ‘giving an echoing strok aD gy 
Toke ,; 
sword. . * with li 


Kartayitva usually means ‘having cut, and this ij 
meagre value Emeneau's guess has. As these are the onl | 
rences of the word under discussion, we have to fall back uia om. | 
deration of the Vetálapaficavimsati passages wherein it om the cong 
cases, the meaning of dviratikam kartayitva seems to be ee those p 
strings or chords’. Later on, Gujarati versions have also the ane ths 
of bringing down the corpse by cutting the Strings that held " deti T 
from a branch of the tree. Accordingly, dviratikam kartayityg von | 
only ‘cutting the chords’. And now, if we remember that Gujarati a | 
means ‘a thin chord or string’, we can easily see that dviratika js E | 
but a Sanskrit back-formation from dordi or more exactly its an 1 
reflex. 


cakens Whate, 


—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1. March 1964, pp. 9395 | 


Bhayani, H. C. 
APABHRAMSA UVVITTHA—‘LOST TASTE’, ‘BECAME INSIPID’ 


The author has collected about ten passages attesting the word | 
‘uyvittha’ ‘lost taste’, ‘became insipid’ or forms allied to it. These passag 
clearly show that Apabhramáa uvvittha—ubbittha, Sanskrit uddvista—, oli 
Gujarati ubitha—, old Braja-Awadhi. ubitha—meant ‘lost taste’, ‘became 
tasteless’, ‘disgusting’, ‘loathsome’, ‘odious’, ‘aroused strong aversion, && | 
The verbal base in NIA was uvis-[ubis—derivable from Sanskrit uddi 
Apabhraméa uvvis—, uvvittha—are paralleled by Apabhramśa pa 
puittha—and vais—, vaittha—(Gujarati pes—, peth—; bes—, beth-). 


a] 
—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, p I^ J 


Bhayani, H. C. E 
STUDIES IN HEMACANDRA'S DESINAMAMALA 
: fT 
Eighteen words from Hemacandra's Desinamamala are n MT | 
consideration. In his critical edition of the text, Pischel had od "| 
etymology, the dominant criterion for selecting the acaciae 
disregard the munuscript reading in many cases. With the E revise te 
many new Prakrit and Apabhrarhéa texts, it is possible 
readings of the Desinamamala in regard to form and meaning: 


The words, discussed in detail, are the following: " 
- (whi 


; ; pe imana ^ cg 
(1) Ullova vs. Ulloca (=‘canopy’), (2) simtā YS: P oval E 


CC-O0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


2 E ON va —— 
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Land civvara- vs, cicca—and ciccara—(flat- 
B ud oraripia- (destroyed, *attacked"), (9-10) osaria— 
wnwards', «with the downcast look’), (11-12) oggóla- 

face do 13-14) ohamsa—and oharisa—(‘stone-slab for pre- 
—(rivulet ) ( 15-16) kummana and Kurumdna (‘withered’), 


d 3 n 
gig sandal pis and (18) oluripaa— Cturn-spit). 


5-6) civva 


7 


: i sluharta— C 


BV Vol XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 51-56 


f chapekar, N. G. 


a i HANYU 
ing | The word manyu which occurs in the Rgveda is derived from the 
a | ? Manyu, therefore, means the product of a thinking 


I uan ‘to think’. 2 
E es Ksatra denotes physical strength, Saha is the power of endurance 
if pr D 7 


fig | and manyu is firm determination. In later Sanskrit, manyu means anger. 
| mt fury or vehemence is the proper meaning of the Rgvedic word manyu. 
| tems the personification of manyu was in the offing. Eventually it was 
| deified and two whole süktas (10.83, 84) were devoted in praise of the god 
| Manyu. It is remarkable that there is no indisputable reference to Manyu 
i inthe 3rd mandala. It cannot be denied that there is not much difference 
between the hitherto accepted meaning of manyu and the one suggested 
| hee. Resoluteness and fury—cause and effect—are often identified in 
= casual parlance. 

| -PO Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, January-April 1962, issued July 1963, pp. 45-49 
/ 


Dave, T. N. 


TAKRAMA-UPASAMHARA-—AS A CRITERION FOR TEXTUAL 
= NIERRETATION 


E | e s the meaning intended to be conveyed by the speaker. 
|| express m ph x vakya is akamksa (expectancy). No vakya is expected 
| the Sabdakanilesg ae ae artha, prayojana or relation (sambandha). When 
L ull väkyq by the S been fully satisfied, a full vakya can join with another 

fol I Way give rise to HOES Oi mutual expectancy. The vákyas joined in this 

a EUST a mahavakya and its constituent vakyas are called avantara- 

d] U 

o _ Pakram - 
E S deciq ? and Upasamhāra together constitute the first criterion for 


ng the tatpa : 
E i emning, oes ae vakyas. Though the word upakrama means 
Qu, Main topic is ie eee IS not an upakrama’. It often happens 
na er need through a story or a question. Upasamhara 
Pitulation of all threads of discussion. 


-By th 

c MC ex Tes; 3 
me “pakramopasamhdra we have to 

~~~ Of both these parts of the vc 


omain. Gurukul Kangri Collection 
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of upakrama and upasamhara is also called the ahs 

two. The ekavakyata of the upakramopasamhara aie naa o 
the fatparyartha of the vakya. When the mahavakyq x firm hoa 
its upakrama and upasamhara are very far flung, we ard a ig ang. 
of the upakrama in the midst of the discussion to E emit, 
main thesis has not been lost sight of. This js knee that the 
paramarsa’. as madhya 1 ; 


—SPP Vol. IV No. 1, Feburary 1964 py | 
» PP. 4 


Ghosal, S. N. : 1 
THE ASPIRATE H AFTER THE ANUSVARA AND ITS TRANS, | 
MATION IN PRAKRIT OR. 
In Prakrit, the sound i sometimes becomes changed to gh when} 
e Een It 
comes after the Anusvdra. This kind of development of h is very old and 
goes back to the days of the Asokan edicts. The aspirate sound his aly 
a modification of the sound bh when the former comes only after the clas. 
nasal m. The exclusive appearance of these forms in the Kalsi, Dhauli and 
Jaugada versions possibly suggests that the phenomenon is a peculiarity of 
speeches belonging to the Eastern and Northern regions. The tendency 
mha>mbh is a distinctive feature of the east, where it originally sprouted 
Pischel has noticed the modification of the sound nh to ndh in the Pkt 
dialects like Mah, A Mag. and Jaina Mah. The change of mh to mbhis 
also noticed in the dialects like A Mag. Jaina Mah. and Ap. As A Mag 
is an eastern speech and shares much of the peculiarities of the eastem 
dialect Mag., the author suggests that the development of mh to mbh and 
consequently of nh to ndh is a fundamental characteristic of the eastem 
dialect. Once this phenomenon was noted in the religious texts, for which 
Pischel’s citation bears unmistakable evidence, this got wide approval fom 4 
the composers of the other Pkt. dialects. This perhaps explains the d 
-rance of the phenomenon in the western speeches like the Mah. Jaina Maa | 
and Western Ap. p 
‘he sound / which is guttural according to Pāmni E 
diately after the Anusvara, perhaps lends a guttural co nit | 
is pronounced like the guttural 7. When it happens, : : product i 


become "c 


Such a situation 
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TICS; ETC. 
F TRIKANDASES A 


 eradheshwar 
BH iA ELEMENT © 

. -tion and comparative study of the relevant texts 
jcal eee ek rit dictionary compiled by Purusottama Deva 
ae has found about one hundred vocables with new 
Wythe aU 


hich prove the ennobling influence of NIA dialects and 
rw he | 
o Sanskrit and Prākrit. 


. tudy, according to the author, demonstrates the changing 
p. aaa language during the various stages, specially the 
Avahatta periods. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 5-16 


“Ter, K-A. Subramania —— 
| ARIRHARI ON VYAKARANA AS A MEANS OF ATTAINING 


Y MOKSA 
| ‘Inthe history of the available literature of the Paniniansystem of 
f 1 Sanskrit grammar, the works of Bhartrhari come after the Mahabhasya. 
y | Theliterature that must have existed between Patafjali and Bhartrhari 
| 4 has unfortunately, not been recovered. The Vakyapadiya consists primarily 
of verses and is divided into three Kandas. Bhartrhari, referred to asa 

Mahavaiyakarana, occupies a high position in the history of Vyakarana. 
P only. has he written a commentary on the Mahabhasya, but his 
| pie although not written in the form of a commentary on the 
T m S8 study and interpretation ofit. Of course, as the distance 

E ss s E and Bhartrhari is great, the Vakyapadiya . shows the 

Tur the pur = HO Cent of Indian thought during this long period. 
Peon a © this paper, the karikas, the Vrtti thereon and the — 
curring in the Vreti are all considered as propounding one - 


TOT BA Ne AN ef Se 


doctrine, 


-Proclaiming: 
ar, 1s only rep 
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differentiated state. In the differentiated state, it appears ; 

as the substance and attribute (dharmin and dharma) ag » 
and future, as the objects in which the universal inhere 
differ from one another and as objects which are identical With Jeets wi 
But the Reality is beyond all these differentiations : it is i onen ae 
even in the state of differentiation. It has powers y, and 
| differentiations and which cannot be defined as being j 
different from it. Nescience is the source of all these 
therefore, the cause ofall differentiation, just as know 
and the removal of differentiation. 


© prese 

as obi Al, t 
Anotien 
E Temaj 4 
hich led to t 
dentica] With iid 
powers and it i 
ledge means unity 


—— a 


Brahman is of the nature of the word, because all its 
all phenomena are intertwined with the word. So the source 
3 must be of the nature of the word. It is the word which 
S multiplicity of objects. That is why all objects can figure in 
produced by words. Knowledge in which objects figure i 
words. So knowledge is also of the nature of the word. 


products and 

of all of them ~ 
appears as 4 
the`cognition J 
S expressed in 4i 


: 


The author concludes, on the basis of the passages quoted by him, that, 
whether the goal be the attainment of divine happiness or liberation, itis ]- 
only the Vaiyakarana who can reach it. He quotes a passage from Vettionl 1 
120 to the effect : ‘Those persons in whom correct speech exists in a great J 
measure, in them also resides, in a greater measure, the holy form of the | i 
Creator’. We are further told that as long as the grammarian is still ali, | 
this holy lustre is as though hidden under a vessel. But as soon se T 
dies, it merges into the great Word-Principle, its own source and the sour | 
:of everything else. | 


—Br. V. Vol. XXVIII Pts. 1-2, May 1964, pp. Il 


ni 


ee ee en V9 RP VRAT ee T nn 


Lesny, V. 
THE STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRAKRIT O T 
DRAMAS AND HIS AGE (TRANSLATED FROM GER 


p BHASAS T. 
By | 


ghosa we do not find anywhere A 
 Bhása's Prakrit the consonants m 
ween hough not so ficque 


gie» 
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Tics, ETC 
: &vaghosa We n 
> = rit of Asvag se 
fn the E. we do in Bhasa. n 
M E a way different from 
freate 


“jgyagos 


ever find the change of the dental n to 
n Bhàsa the consonant group iñ has 
hat in which it has been treated in 


similated consonant groups is more frequent 
The second group ry becomes transformed 
asa ; but later it becomes modified to jj. 


Be 


; simplification of the as 
5 nasa than. in Kalidasa. Ie 
P, yy. poth in Agvaghosa an 

“into 


In Sauraseni only 
fanart. The nomina 


the form attanaam is valid; in Bhasa one finds 
tive plural of the first person pronoun appears as 
s. Agvaghosa’s Sauraseni, while in Kalidasa's Sauraseni the form 
an oe has three forms; vayam, vaam and ahme. Accord- 
E thor Bhāsa should be placed in the first half of the fourth 
] , 


po^ — JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 48-53 


1 Mille, Roy Andrew 
| mow.MI SAMBHOTA AND HIS GRAMMATICAL TREATISES 


Two early grammatical treatises are in Tibet and in the West, general- 
- Wyatttibuted toa person known as Thon-mi Sambhota, the Lunston-pa 
ltt} isaba sum-cu-pa (hereafter : SCP; its pseudo-Sanskrit title=Vyakarana 
the | 1 mila trimsat) and the Rtags-kyi-hjug-pa (hereafter : RKHP=Vyakarana 
Ys} liga batara). There is no reason to doubt the considerable antiquity of 
+ either the SCP or the RKHP texts as such, even though their attribution to 
|. Simbhota cannot be maintained. They do not appear to be of the same 
| date. In the case of the SCP, it is not by any means a. completely homo- 
| nee a EE by a single person at one point of time. It is 
ES à e und how Thon-mi Sambhota and the texts now generally 
ql Po gisao) AE d have escaped notice in the SSBP (Sgra-sbyor bam- 
enjoyed ne olophon, had they and their presumed author then 
upernatura] ate pee ae the positions of unquestioned and even 
HO texts, SCP nes both came to enjoy in later centuries. The 
grammatical o P, clearly. represent several decades of attempts 
Bas they do from = = and normative orthographic statements, reach- 
lation language an times down to post-reform standarized Buddhi: 
terials drawn 2 of the RKHP) and including metrical par 
oe Tom, or closely allied to, the SSBP. 
r CE Vol. 83 No. 4, September-December 196 
ara ad Ei x 
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Nāgeśa have elaborated this theme in their commentatig Mq 
bhàsya. Bhartrhari has thrown further light on it by me © Mg. 
power of Sabdabrahma.  Nàge$abhatta has interpreted fies Ing it a 


the doctrines of the Yogasastra. The author has discus Ording a 
matters in the present article and, in particular, dwelt A all " 
view points regarding pravartana, the meaning of the lin lak ae differen | 
TSS Vol. XVIIE Nor 4, Same: 2020, yo 1 | 
Misra, Akhilesh i | 
BHASA-SASTRA KE SAMAIKYA SUTRA (SOME UNF i 
PRINCIPLES OF PHILOLOGY ) YING | 
A study of philology enables us to identify Place-namas and a 
helpful in solving many problems of ancient history and culture, j 
Many foreign authors have taken Aryan and Dravidian languages 
as the basis of difference between northern and southern India 
But there are many Aryan words in the languages of the South, such a | 
Telugu. Scholars like Narayan Rao have shown that the language of the | 
Andhra region is the sister of the Paisaci-Sanskrit. On this basis, someof | 
affinity between Panjabi and Telugu may also be traced. Many words of 
European languages in different countries bear a close similarity with each | 
other, and quite a few of them, with Sanskrit words. 


In this way, the study of philology can also help to bring about unity | 
among nations. 


} 
— Trip. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 57-641? 
Muni Buddhamalaji 


BHARATIYA BHASAON KO JAINA SAHITYAKARON 
(CONTRIBUTION OF JAINA AUTHORS TO INDIAN LA 


KI DENA | 
GUAGES) | 
; for - 
Jaina authors generally chose the language of me a | 
communicating their ideas. The agamas, niryuktis, bhasyas m the wel 
written in Prakrit language. In Sanskrit language, We entarics 
known work Tattvarthasütra of Umasvati and different comm uthors Ike 
it written by Siddhasena, Haribhadra, YaSovijaya, €t- againa V K 
Haribhadra started writing Sanskrit commentaries On m pda | 
written in  Prakrit. Grammatical works like s Jaina aul” 1 
Malayagiri Vyakarana, etc., were also written in Sanskrit bY petty dram 
Many Jaina authors have also contributed to the field of A d er 
didactic poetry, lexicons, etc. Joyindu (Yogindu), p works E 
 danta, Kamkamara and other Jaina authors, WO? = 
. Apabhrarhéa, H : 


| CC-0. In Public Domain Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar A 
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CS, BIC. 1 j 
pis! on to enumerate a large number of important Jaina 
oes 


The author £ gional languages of India. 


ks written in Te 
NO ina authors have significantly contributed to the growth 
am : 
7 of different Indian languages. 


: Thus the J 
2 en 
Lai develop — Sod. Pat. Vol. XV No. 2, April 1964, pp. 105-29 


ll. a . d 
: ile IT AND TAMIL GRAMMARS 
4 

| her Heinrich Roth had compiled the first Sanskrit Grammar 
| ; OE language, which remained in the form of a manuscript. 
J Di M continues to exist only in the book China. Illustrata of 
l D Kircher. The original ms., according to Lachariae, is either lost 
| 


| or misplaced. 
| 
| 
| 


LE Hanxleben also wrote a Sanskrit Grammar in Latin. This 


2 a l 
i 1 foo was never published. This work was used by Paulinus who published 
a | his Sanskrit Grammar in Rome in 1790. 

| 
he | Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg compiled a dictionary of Tamil language 


of D which appeared in 1716 in Halle an der Saale. This work was the 
o | teginning of Indian philology in Europe. 


| J.P. Fabricus publisned A Malabar and English Dictionary in 1779 
| wih the help of Chr. Breithaupt. Expanded version of this work 
| appeared in 1897. In 1834 Rottler wrote smaller Tamil Dictionary and 
I 1 P years later, Renius wrote Tamil grammar. The Outline of the Tamil 
iv d by Karl Graul was published in 1855. The last German 
h mar of the language of Tamilnad, viz., Praktische Grammatik der 


| Tamilsprach : : 
World War, by Hermann Beythan was published during the. Second 


T 


Norman, K, R —CF Vol. VI No. 2, January 1964, pp. 51-55 
IDD 
LE INDO-ARYAN STUDIES IV 


I Pé-tany— 


‘few’ 


Discusci 
u P en the author refers to the Pali Tipitaka Concordance ; 
49g, — 75 disting ze zanū : DES 


hi tanutara lokasmim ye evam ahamsu 
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The word, however, occurs in Pali also in combinati 
in a list of types of salt at Vinaya I. p. 202. Here Bu 
bilan ti sabbasambharehi saddhim pacitam, tam ratt us 
translates ‘kitchen salt’ and Miss Horner ‘culinary sa a 
Rhys Davids suggests the derivation<Skt vida-, and he iş 5 Na 
by the PTS Dict. Confirmation of this etymology is owed in ig 
rence of the phrase in Dasav. VI, 18. It is possible tha oc 
same meeting of bila in Utt. XXIV, 17-18. 


given by the 
t We are to see m 


3. Pkt. lodha- ‘pestle’, rolling pin’ 


In this treatment of Skt. lubh- ‘to disturb’, Burrow de 


í . * 1 c alt with form 

| derived < */eus-t- and quoted in a footnote “Cf. also Deg luttha—fragmeng 
of brick, « */usta-". There is, however, another word claimed as deg in » 

K which can, with some certainty, be connected with */eus-t— 


sate » namely Jodha- d. 
the sense of ‘stone used for pounding.’ The word in this Sense is not 


: claimed as desi by Hemacandra, and AMg Dict. gives a derivation from $k | 
/ lodha-, which is not included in MW. * 


4. Pkt. küva-'call (for help)’ 


The word kva- occurs in DNM 2.62. From an examination of tle. ]. 
use of the word and its derivatives in literature, however, it seems clear that | 
the original meaning was ‘call’ and then ‘call for help,’ and the meanings f 
given by Hemacandra are either based upon misunderstandings of literay f 
usages or represent genuine semantic developments not at present attested 
The associated verb kavai occurs in Utt. XIX. 54 as a present particle id 
kitvanta, and is explained as kajanta. 


The past participle passive of küvai is found in both simple and com gm 


pounded forms. Some semantic development is already ae | 
küviyabala-'an auxiliary army,’ i.e., one called to help (Naya UR 


the same idea of ‘summoned to help’ is seen in the occurrence © 
the sense of *one who helps another in recovering stolen property. 


y. Vaidya transl 


[he noun kiya in Naya 16 and N. i 
The occurs in Naya e translation. 


he author would suggest, however, that th 
o kes very. good sense here. 


ry ey a 
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E INDO-ARYEN PARLE AN TURKESTAN 
INDO-ARYAN DIALECT SPOKEN IN TURKESTAN) 
has studied à particular Indian dialect spoken in the 
Eme Essi Sahrinau in Tajikistan and Pahtaabad Hanaka, 
ei of B cary Asiya in Uzbekistan along the river Surkhan-darya. 
ena Surchi, different from Pashtu and is akin to Indo-Aryan. The 
js language ES large number of Hindustani words in this language, a 
hor has s a iven in his paper. He has concluded that the speakers 
‘of which he ee people from North India who settled in Turkistan 
Pk Among their legends, he has noted in particular that of 
K 


he king Sanovar and his wife Gul. 
—BEFEO Vol. LII, Fasc. I, pp. 173-181 1964 


—]- kosane Rocher = = = 
| HE TECHNICAL TERM HETU IN PANINI’S ASTADHYAYI 


Professor Renou, following the lead of the Indian commentators and 
7 iho of Bóhtlingk's, arrives at atwofold definition of the term hefu: asa 
f ‘echnical term, heru indicates the agent of the causative form of a root ; as 
qp: lukika term, hetu has the general sense of ‘cause’. However, if we 
ome the way in Which Panini uses the term, we are led to the conclusion, 
q E that there is not a single sūtra in which the agent of the causative verb 
1 E RU hetu, whereas, in several instances, this agent is explicitly 
; |, S e x ee technical term for the agent, namely, | kartr. 
N u.s e y clear that the term etu is used when speaking of 
ues Rae clauses as well, without there being any 

* f the other, echnical term in one case, and of a /aukika term in 


Ttàton to 


— The auth g : es 
Pini as por °F points out that agent of the causative is also called by 


MieW the agent em Concluded that Panini, when speaking of kartr, has . 

` The writer E sentences and of causative sentences as 
asic element , Points out that hetu is also a technical term 

lethe > o the action as any other kāraka. 
"E n I5 expressed by a causative or a : 
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AO ness B: 

tance. Then why is it that in the first instance, the attributi 
lve Wor 


the nominative case and in the second, the genitive 9 


The question arises how the nominative case, Which d i. 
any relation can indicate the relation. of attribute anq Nd not EU 
it may be rejoined that the addition to the basic sense ODE que d 
word occurs only when it forms part of a sentence or icis e attribute E 

it stands alone. In the oblique cases, however, an ad dic E NOt Whey 
matically attaches itself to the attributive word, irrespective EC a 
stands alone or in a sentence. In the phrase rājñah purusah, the he 
rüjfiah does not convey merely its basic sense of ‘king’, but i» i 
| belonging to or related to the king. Hence the use of the s | 
| Bhartrhari also states that words which have the relation of quality ES 7 
possessor of the quality (gunagunibhava), or of substance and its E D | | 
(svasvamibhava), or of part and the whole (avayavavaya-vibhava) are se | 
put in different cases. Only such words as signify their basic Es | 
refer to the same substance are placed in apposition with one another, | 
/ as in the phrase virah purusah. E 
| In the virah purusah, there is saümanadhikaranya which mem] - 
that the two words or their meanings must refer to two object | 
which reside in the same substratum. The writer discusses the questio 
of samanadhikaranya in detail on the basis of the theory propounded bj.) | 
Bhartrhari. | 
—Br. V Vol. XXVIII Pts 1-2, May 1964, pp. 4-4 
Sharma, Dasharatha 
SODHATIPPANA (RESEARCH NOTE) 


Kavi Laksmana racita ‘Neminahacariu’ ka Gonandanagara $7 
usamen racita Vyakaranagrantha (Town of Gonanda and a gramma I 
work in Neminahacariu of the poet Laksmana). 


i pratt 
The author refers to the prasastis of several works in S Na 
published by Paramananda Jain. One of them is the prasasti 947 
cariu of poet Laksmana. 


flava and hes " 
t which has 9° 


. — This poet belonged to the town of Gonanda in M 
to a grammatical work written by a preceding Poe 
d 


nana a to be a corrupt form of 
etween Vidisa d ; 7 
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TICS, ETC. 


yay? od VYAVAHARAPATHAMAGATANAM LINGA- 
JAMASRITYA |. DETERMINATION OF THE GENDERS OF 


: NIRMA ORDING TO USAGE) 

tras of Panini and the Várttikas of Katyayana, it appears 
From the 5! the pratipadika. P atafijali has discussed this topic 
Inga oo on the sūtra striyam. After examining many views, 
- at the states of upacaya, apacaya and madhyama 
d d, respectively, to the masculine, faminine and neuter genders. 
[ue ^h se states are present in everything, yet the gender is deter- 
di E intention of the speaker, Usually the gender of words is 
E: P E reference to the usage. This view of the Mahdbhasya has 
1 teen elaborated by Bhartrhari in the Vakyapadiya. While discussing the 
} quotations from these works, pertaining to this matter, the author has 
mM } aso examined the views of the Nyaya, Mimamsa, etc. 


—SS Vol. XVIII No. 3, Samvat 2020, pp. 1-12 


als | Venkatarayacharya, K 
ts] ABHANGAVITHALA* NAMNO NIRVACANAM (THE ETYMOLOGY 
i | OF THE NAME ‘ABHANGAVITHALA’ 


DE 

3 | According to scholars, the word *abhanga' refers to the bendless pose 

"| ot the deity. Probably the deity at Pandharpur is called ‘abhanga’, be- 
| a it was never broken or destroyed by any person. This etymology 
_ the word 'abharga' also deserves consideration. 

T 


=PO. 
i Vol. XXVII Nos. 12, January-April 1962, issued July 1963, pp. 36-38 


fous A. J. Van ; ` 

^ UDES DE PHONE : 

TUKEA ONETIQUE TOKHARIENNE V (STUDIE! 
KHARIAN PHONO : HARIEN v Grumir 


T } z 15 Pere PES. = > 
EE author has discusse of sect 


TIM | 
mall vowel) ; the Tukhariar 
tds natsw, sne, w 


AC o 
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Yasuaki Nara 
ON THE ‘SO’HAM’, ‘SA TVAM’, ETC., IN THE BUDD 
SANSKRIT ST (HY pp, 


In the Buddhist (Hybrid) Sanskrit, we often meet a 
pronoun sa conjoined with another pronoun, especially 4 demon. | 
The idiom ‘so’ham’ (‘sa tvam’, ‘te vayam’, etc.) indee docu ersonal (s 
texts and seems to show various usages and functions I : 
including the Vedic, sa functions to give an SUNT. n Sanski | 
majority of cases, it is to be taken as a sort of co 


.. Sense, but i 
: ; 3 5 Njunctive Par 
expressing the meaning of conclusive or consecutive, 


tide p 


Contrary to this, in Pali, only the emphatic use of s 
have been noticed, although the conjunctive sense should 
admitted. 


a appears ty | 
Sometimes be | 


The same can be said regarding certain passages in Buddhist 
(Hybrid) Sanskrit, which show very much Pali-like style. 


The author quotes some passages to show that ‘sa khal/ hanti | 
very common in which the lingering demonstrative sense (that I) cannot 
be denied. Itis, however, to be noted that sa has at the same timeth | 
meaning of conjunctive as, in fact, the corresponding passages prove it 
by putting "iti? or ‘tato’. | 


In some cases, co-existence of the demonstrative and conjunctiv 
sense is also found. 


In brief, the following meanings can be noted: (a) Co 
(consecutive). This sense is predominant. (b) sa occurs ys a 
conjunctive sense is required. Since it appears mostly in the s 
of a conversation or thinking introducing new things, it may nit 
introductory. (c) At times sa appears where the usual e) | 
requires evam, for instance, ‘so’ ham viditva’ would mean tus Po apo l i 
(d) There are instances in which ‘sa’ seems to import Vario" | 
meanings such as ‘and now’, ‘yet now’, ‘at that time’, etc. 


a5 
—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp 


C-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar nee Lo 


X =e 
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x LITERATURE. AND RHETORICS 


3 wil VEYA OR THE GLORIFICATION OF THE GREAT 


) represents the metaphysical principle of power, 


dess (Devi. ; 
| 1 D d and support of all creatures and creation, as pro- 
| the trans 


~ pounded both in the Vedas and in the Puranas. 


The ever-raging daivasura conflict is the keynote of the Devi-mahatmya 
 inwhich the Devi-caritra is conceived of as in three parts : 


(D The Pürvacaritra against Madhu and Kaitabha relates to the 
| plane of the mind of the Psychic man. (2) Madhyamacaritra against Mahisa 
| teates to the plane of prana or the Vital man and (3) Ufttaracaritra, 
| against Sumbha and Nisumbha, etc., relates to the pañca-bhūtas of the 
|. Physical man. 


| Inthe Pürvacaritra, when the Great Goddess, who existed in Nidra 
|| ‘nthe body of Visnu was involved, she left him and exercised her infatua- 
| tion on the minds of Madhu and Kaitabha when Visnu killed them. The 

| “anng is clear ; Visnu as the supreme principle of Sattva compelled both 
| Was and famas to submit to his ordinance. 


of ae du Madhyamacaritra, there is an elaboration of the theme of a 
yc 1 Bowers of s between the powers of light, retreating for a time against the 
J roken with oe getting ascendance for a while which are finally 
- 8the Goddess EROS of the higher divine principle. Itis symbolised 


ütkness jg re the demon Mahisasura. Mahat overcome by àsuric 


In the Ury 
Qr y. 
te PChological coi itra, the battle with Sumoha and Nisumbha represents 
Ons in deo: mplex, that with Canda-munda the doubts and fluctua- 


a Sciding abo i 
PESO Whose p; Ut actions, and that with Raktabija, struggle against 
Irth is from the blood. : 
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all the faculties of the soul and the forms engendered in 8 
identified with her power. atter 


The Pürva-caritra corresponds to the plane of sattva the M, 3 
that of rajas and the uttara to that of tamas. “dhyana 


—UB Vol. X No. 2, August 1963, Dp ul 


| Agrawala, V. S. 
SANSKRIT, THE WISH-FULFILLING MOTHER OF WISDOM j 4 | 
CULTURE | 


Sanskrit is said to be the language of divine ins 
marily the language of esoteric knowledge, comprises 
the creative process of the cosmos and preserves t 
mystery. That is the highest value of Sanskrit tradition as Preserved n | 
the Vedas and elaborated in the Brahmanas, Upanisads, Epics and Purinas, | ! 
The underlying unity behind this vast literature is distinguished bya 
symbolism which is the sheath of mystical meanings relating to the meta 
physics of universal creation. 


amo ute ien joi Ron amem 


piration. Tt 18 prie 
the knowledge of | 
he secret of com; J 


Scholars are trying to interpret this supreme literature, but the | 
problem is not solved. It is of understanding the metaphysical thought in f 


which the cosmic creative process is clothed in am esoteric style by conscious - 
effort. 2 


Rgveda holds the key of Sanskrit esoteric and mystical knowledge. - t 
The Universe is made manifest byan ardha of Brahman; the other ardia | 
is an unknown symbol. Mind (manas), Life (prana) and the Five Elements 3 
(Panca Bhütas) are the seven sons of the manifest ardha, and they a Edi 
tute the seed of all creation (Bhuvanasya retah). Fire and Water are i E 
facets of the one Power which is the propelling force of Infinite ee L1 
Greek mythology and Indian symbolism conceived of the elements n 5 
and Water as those in which the active and passive productive P ne i 
the Universe respectively existed. These truths hold good both ^ 
.. macrocosm and in the microcosm. 


, - : 5 Jes; x 1 
... Sanskrit Literature is cast in the mould of mythical MS hat is! 
and narratives, but they aim at stating the cosmogonic truths. 


?" È 


sion of Sanskrit. — 


Es — Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October i 


a, 
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jos, ETC- | | 

The two literary growths were planted in two different 
e 


ection: -ferent languages, Persian and Hindi, in two mutually 
jn tWO di tical and historical attitudes, each confronting the 
ve religiou 3 hostility. Each of these two literary growths developed 
in aggressive » of the other. The Muslim and the Hindu epics of 
r oe be described as epic and counter-epic. 
a 

lim Epic of Conquest, we have Amir Khusrau’s 
torical narrative, Khaz in al-futüh, his another epic 

e another work Nuh Sipihr, his last epic narrative Tughlug Nama; 
lit, a E absalátin, Azurs Bahman Nama and Muhammad Jan 
amis utu zi pe 2 S = = = = 
Quis verse rendering of the Badshah Nama of Lahori. 


Among the Mus 
F (ah al-fuiih, his his 


ic of Resistance, we have Prthviraja Raso of 
jaya, probably composed by Jayanaka, Hammira 
Padmavata of Malik Muhammad Jaisi 


- Among the Hindu Ep 
Cand Baradai, Prthviraja-v! 


| - Alsdorf, L 
j | THE AKHYANA THEORY RECONSIDERED 


In the akhyana theory, the Jatakas occupy a kind of key position. 
- The redactors of the Pali canon included in it the Jataka gathds only; the 


| prose was from the beginning a commentary an Afthakatha, which was lost, 


8n E: Uttarajjhdya is mostly in verse. Each of the legendary chapters 
ZUM m a homogeneous composition. The Aryds therein can be 
on secondary additions. The Jain material thus confirms the exis- 
“xe of the old literary type called Gkhyana by Oldenberg. 


iE T E the legend spell in the Rgveda, the author says that its : 
the same poet at a ue appended spell, may theoretically be composed : 
ES E same time, but it is at least equally possible that an 

It converted int ing akhyana verses, are secondarily put to magical 
nto a charm by subsequent addition of the spell. 


` ps p that old akhyana verses, quoted from the stor 
of an i - TY, were put to magical use by the secondary 
as not an T eum spell, and what was incorporated in 
Süktq e akhyana but this secondary magic combi 

t sik m » and probably would, be recited, like any oti 
qs the Prose portions. p disci 
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original akhyanas, but of akhyana stanzas quoted for speci nm 
some cases and in various ways adapted to their new Reveq sms 
: C Settin 

id 
—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964 


* Dp. 195, 


Bhattacharya, Bhabatosh S 
STUDIES IN DHARMASASTRA (ANCIENT PERIOD) 


The medieval digests of Eastern India are indebted to the 
It has been quoted by Dánasagara, Haralata, Smrt 
Sraddhakrtyà, Suddhi and Rajadharma-kaustubha, a 


5 Rmi, 
lFratnükaras. . JU, a 


Inong others. 


The Matsyapurdna is concerned with the peculiar gift of thirty ji 
of kalpas made of gold. The Danasdgara of Ballalasena has utilise a | 
44th chapter called Kalpadandavarta. Is 


P. V. Kane and R. C. Hazra have utilized the Dharmasástra contents | 
of Visnudharmottarapurana in their respective works, History of Dharma- | 
Sastra and Studies in Purānic Records on Hindu rites and customs, Kane | 
has found in the Visnudharmottara several chapters dealing with matters of | 
dharma. Hazra has taken notice of the fact of common contents of Vigne | 
dharmottara and other Puranas and Dharmasastra works. But this puru, | 
though less authoritative than Manusmrti, Yajfavalkyasmrti, the Ramayau | 
and the Mahabharata, has shared their good fortune of being quoted | 
directly in the digests, obviously because this text has remained untampered | 
throughout the last millennium. ' 


Kane has found several quotations from Devala in Apararka St jz 
candrikà, Mitéksaré and Haradatta. Deyala appears to have Kur. 
about the same time as the great jurists, Brhaspati and Katyayana. He m [| 
been quoted by Danasagara and Suddhitattya. 1 


Danasagara contains a fair number of quotations from Y. ap 
Ayasmrti, Yogi-Yajfavalkyasmrti being different from the famous Me 

k The five groups of quotations in the Kytyar ama s in the 
indentical with the first five among the ee | 
_ The Grhastharatnákara quotes the Yogiraja not 


me > 
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TURE, EIC. 


abha metre and is quoted by Hemaàdri, Govindanatha and 
f a 


yous anus: 


gpusandan’- — IS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp. 275-81 


ivaprasad 


gpattacharyy2 E LOGY AND IIS INFLUENCE ON BENGAL 


BOING RASA-IDEO 
f JsASASTRA 
a ouncements on rasa differ very often in essence from 
Bhoja’s Pron He regards rasa, bhava and rasdbhasa as fundamentally 
those D e only in designations. In the Srigara-prakasa, he 
the same, see of rasas to be twelve. His emphasis on Śrńgāra as 
suggests the s atimely caution. He was considerably influenced by 
| the basic es Ripagosvamin’s treatment of the supersensuousness 
is J Bengal ducis experience is just an echo of the view of Bhoja, who holds 
Be ation is not Ananda, but an evolvement of the ego in the 
fs | heart, purged of sensuous defilement. 


ui The topics, such as the varieties of rati, Suca, mana, rāga, anuraga 
of | andthe four phases of Sambhoga-srngdra treated by Bhoja have been 
|. fully developed and systematised in the Vaisnava treatises, such as Rasd- 
i, | mawsudhákara. Bhoja has been cited or referred to by East Indian 
| 


- Witers continuously from the 12th century onwards to as late as the 16th 
| century. 


D 


—JOIB Vol. XIII. No. 2, December 1963, pp. 106-19 


I 
| Bhattacharyya, Sivaprasad 


C RNER-STONES OF RASA-IDEOLOGY AND THE $AIVA DAR- 
| SNA OF KASHMIR 


The form ] 
- lle 9th ce ae 


Xposition of the rasa-sitra could not have risen before 


tainly m and the universally accepted mode of its interpretaion w: 
Ihe sirra fro 555 than a century later. The new dispensation approac 


Ea totally new angle, The conclusions, which may aptly be 
© corner-stones of rasa-id | 


Owing headings cology, may be summarised 4 de 


i) Rasa T 
cU Is 
rase the very essence 


ellence, 
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Siva and rasa are convertible terms. In his eXpositio 


g : . n oft 
he utilises materials from the philosophical system de f the y 


: l'asq.s; 
arest to hig hear, 


Ananda has been accepted as an eternal and invisib] 
e 


Supreme Principle from the Upanisadic period. The Saiy ATK of i 
dilated on the union of the Lord with the Bhagavati-Sakti Eun hy 3 


principle, the Alañkāra counterpart of which is tantamount to the ti 
tion of Srigdra as the primary rasa. her 


Abhinavagupta's characteristic expression—vàsana 
minds us of the characterisation of rasa and of the Way of itsr 
yasana theory marks the turning point in the evolution of A/a 


Saitjananap. | 
Calisation, The 
"kara though, - | 


According to the Saiva-dargana, the ephemeral objects induce th | 
spirit of bliss in the mind properly poised and trained in the ti | 
Saiva meditations. In the domain of litrary art, this has determined the rok || 
of the critic. It is he, as the SaArdaya or the sāmājika, who is the locis 
of the process of realisation and around whom aesthetic pleasure radiates, 


An interesting parallel in the development of this aspect of the 
rasa-Sastra is to be sought in the contributions of the Bengal Vaisnavasof | 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 


—IS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp. 187-201 


Bhattacharya, Sivaprasada rag : 
KASHMIR AIVA DARSANA'S IMPRESS ON ALANKARAS IN 
ALANKARA SASTRA : 

The inclusion of smarana, parinama and ullekha as dino 
alankaras and the new orientation given to the figure bhavika are 


: ae : fi, the 
be attributed to Saiva darsana tendencies. Smarana pes from 
istin 


of rüpaka. The two present divergent, but nonetheless com 

modes of approach to expression and comprehension. 

ullekha depends on the distinction between grahana an 

every pratipatti. 

,ti—the one e 
note Í the 4 

2 | philoso" 


The incontrovertible relation of vastu and cittayr 
lying purpose of Saiva dar$ana—has been the harpin 


E ; l 
conception of bhavika, Rucaka has given a lucid an T P lysis to? 
exposition which has turned this figure, resting On objec f bhava (i 


SG : : tion 0 
subjective presentation. His thesis hinges on his concep 


pratyaksa from the new philosophical viewpoint. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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of the Süstra was remodelled in the wake of the 
7 doctrines in Kashmir at a time when the Saiva darsana 

‘sant thought. Rajanatilaka, Rajanakarucaka and 
e de and systematisers of this section in navya 


kara section 


as Ue framers DELL E : 
va ere E Mammata's characterisation, bhavas stand for things, 
kara thought: ad other philosophical systems, and the emphasis is 
a 


.. Buddhist 
in Bu T 
ED oet’s capacity ; 
eation—an. 


but according to Rucaka, the sahrdaya is the locus 
idea brought to the forefront in Saiva School. 

T riso 

E. — IS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964. pp. 203-10 


j a, Sivaprasad — 
| vu IN ALANKARA LITERATURE 


of | 1 Mammata defines rüsabhasa thus : tadabhasanaucitya-pravartitah. 

| &ndhara, Candidasa and, to a certain extent, Srividya-Cakravartin and 
S | Bhattagopala take anaucitya as non-applicability of the definition of the 
| saa concerned or its partial application. Manikyacandra and Hemacandra 
| 


also use this explanation. 


N 


| The second way of explanation is to think that reference is to a 
| finished standard or code and not merely to a literal compliance 
i i with the definition proposed by the ancient authorities on rasa-Sastra. 

| 
_ The writers whose views are clearly noted in Sudhdsdgara of 
| Bhimasena Diksita brush aside the views of the moralists as well as 
| a traditional canons on the subject, but keep in tact the line of demarca- 
{ n between rasa and rasābhāsa and take a common sense view of 


anancit 58 z . 9 c dece 
| an Ja. In the opinion of Bhimasena Diksita, the tripartite division of 
£ MS IS arbitrary and illogical. 


V 


th I Mammata's vrtti text 
ptt Mamm 
| a Sriga; 


mu is used as the jfdpaka, it can be asserted 
à has no objection to taking rati in lower people to consti- 


arasa, E : 
an anaucityg Ksemendra has discussed the problem of rasaucitya 
evolving out of the samkara of rasa. 


Áo mee C Nm em) OER Gat |) 6 CD 


: Bhoja 
ES Probab] ; 
Es practic y thought that demarcation between rasa and rasabhasa 


€ very thi i i ; 
x E Ythin. For Abhinavagupta and Vidyanatha, rasabhdsa 
© rasa-bhanga or rasa-dosa 


high praise on illicit love. Kavi Karnapura 
i Krsna is of the perfect type; but Pandita 
Tenchant observations on the theories of these 


so looks askance at this sort of composition 
abhasa, 


rasą as 


Sinnat in 
um akes very 
: Bvanàtha als 


i légarde it ag 


AGC: 
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Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad 

STUDIES IN INDIAN POETICS, RASAG ANG {Ap HAR 
LOST MASTERPIECES OF ALAMKARA LITERAT Une A 

The Rasagangadhara has been held as a Classic in S 

Jagannatha’s expression does not suffer from the E Po 
manner met with in Mammata and Jayadeva. In mi € an 
others views, he introduces an element of Personal r 
unprecedented in the annals of a/aükarasastra, w 
criticism is fair, there is much which is untenable; but 9 
tone of his treatment provides an attractive vein of lit 


examination 
Tancour which ; 
ile much of à 
ften the Sarcagti 
erary flourish, 


As a necessary sequel to the emergence of the dhvanj 
theory in Indian aesthetics, gunas and alankaras were do 
their high places. Panditaraja is the first poeticist am 
nibandhakaras to espouse their claim. He believes that gunas and alanké 
pertain to kavyas in their own right and directly contribute to NI 
delectation and often reinforce the suggestive function for ennobling | 
i poetry. The emphasis he places on the sense content in the new channels | 
a bears a marked similarity to expressionism . in modern Western literary T 
criticism. 


a ES 
| 


CUM-ras9 
Bed from 
Ong later | 


ATE RSARIAO 


For the examples meant to explain and illustrate the sis, $ 
| Jagannatha has supplied a kavya of his own composition. For ventilation f 
| of the views of earlier authors and criticising them, stock examples, | 
round which there has gathered long-drawn controversy, are «it 
Observations on some such verses show the poet-critic in 4 remis T 
cent and revelatory mood, not voiced elsewhere with so much of { 
parade. 


The Panditaraja takes ramaniyatd as the criterion for 4 kan | 
presumably divides kavyas according to the degree thereof. He com i d 
the palm to kavyas, where the charm is realised through B a 
‘Specially the rasa and bhava kavyas. He regards the works of De gti E 
School as second class. Most of the verses where the a k 

is of average form and is achieved through the medium Or 


nt aor Mine 


: TRI here. 
as third class kavyas. His fourth class Kavya 18 Do 1 
ieved through sabda. Certain cases T. with i 


however, according to him, on 2 
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TC. 
TURE, E Udbhata. the gunas do not differ from alankaras in 
ccording io & efold form of rasa and a fourfold form of bhava; 
c there i5. 7. ; the store-house of all charm, include everything 
; » WED e thereof; the figure slesa is to be treated as the 
m bars out other possible alankaras; and the 


ka comes asa matter of course. 


ofthe essence of rasa was first revealed to thinkers 
| zvaka, This philosopher is twitted every now and then for 
py Bhatt Nay e diosyncracies; but his bhogakrti or carvand theory even 
his Mimansaka E to the reader and plank of the bhdvand aspect of his 
now Pees ceotion of rasa-realisation is acquiesced in essence by 
fripartl 


f Abhinava. 


The real . relish 


i | some of Bhatta Tota’s dicta are well-known and form instructive 
ras d and refreshing reading, but his views about the delectability of rasas 
i } and the such minor points as the importance of kakusvara leading to 
n | ra-suggestion are not as generally known. 


ds f 

| | 
Y —IS Vol. V No. 2, January-March 1964, pp. 145-81 
T | Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad - zit 
4 | THE NEO-BUDDHISTIC NUCLEUS IN ALANKARA-SASTRA 
s | ; 
i | Sabda is something that is heard and words are pliable materials to a 


| competent poet, But in Buddhist thought, the sabdartha may be a mere 
i | concept, pure and simple, useful, even unrealistic. 


1 wey ino complement of a vakya hinges on its unitary meaning, 
x ed by the term sahitya. Upayogakrama, a 9th century ^ 
Td RE ee the theory that meaning is determined by the mode e: 
Mimárisaka less A relation.  Dharmakirti's reputation of the. 
duds * Injuction-content and Ratnakirti’s amplification Ofte 

o apoha represent the Buddhistic and neo-Buddhistic — 


è conn 
Nucleus, 


— Vékyatg vw. o En 

Va he Pe ae Seriously challenged by the ration 

m NE ue from dullness and is, therefore, al 
ewe a eetis and puzzles were not considered 
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It is admitted that vyuñjanā functions when Other fines 
ceased to operate and gives the finishing touch to the ap Neti 


; ns 
RE ; Preciat; 
Jayantabhatta, however, held that it is Sabdasakti—pure and itl Of po 


extra function and the anumdna view of Yydfijanà referred to in " n 
yaloka was cleverly dressed up by Mahimabhatta. In the aie Do. 
0 Tasny 


Dharmakirti is believed to have eulogised their fundamenta] realiz 
a 


tion, 


Even Bharata, Bhamaha, Dandin and Rudrata were aes 3 
the formal and rationalistic bias in their treatment of Dogas, os wil 
ness of the funny and fastidious attitude of the doga aberration jg Opel, 
when one notices verses eulogised by writers like Vamana and Aul 
dhana being denounced by Mahimabhatta and Jagannatha. avan 


In the Dhvanydloka, samghatana is differentiated from the gun - 3 
against common practice. | 


The dialectical exuberance spent itself so much in the section a i 
Alankara that it has verily served to degrade itself in the eyes of scholas, | 
Jayadeva and Jagannatha tried to stern this tide. In the consummate | 
period of the Sastra, stress was laid on three aspects of Alaikara: (i) te | 
requisite charm, (ii) unartificial trend of such artifices and (iii) their dis P 
creet application. | 


Jayadeva interprets some of the /aksanas in the light of yukti an J 

vicára, which are not mere upalaksanas. They are distinguished from guus 

| alankaras and vrttis and are said to facilitate comprehension through "n + 
lent intellection. E 


| 
| —IS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp: 298 


Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad 
TWO NYAYAS IN RELATION TO THE DHVANI CREED 


me, employ 


The device of Nyayas has been, from time to ti 
explain the operation of dhvani. The Dhvani School has ha 
abstruse topic like the incidence and emergence of bhava? 
Anandavardhana’s presentation of the Dhvani creed starts Wi wane 
ation into its procedure by a reference to the Ghafapr adipati i) 


Alankar Sastra context, as well as genera be 
d lamp being inside the vessel, nor of ine ve: 
: Abhinavagupta’s chart". 
ent, as à 


In the 
 lighte 
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. Two are the contexts in which this Nyaya 
one of which may be designated as the vastu- 
«asadhvani. In the field of intended sense in 


as ! 
the other kükáksigolakanyàya and ekávayavasthabhüsa- 


um ras 
5 (ie ghapapradipan yáya, 
ya» 
long with other alankarikas, is inclined to take even rasas, 
T The Brahmanasramananyaya was devised to dislodge 
vani creed on solid foundation. Writers like Tilaka were 
sa (dhvani) to be the underlying essencia kuaa 


D the 
t th 

tand to PU : 

o ready to admit 7d 


The characteristic of the alankara element as something pertaining to 
| f the kd»ya, which does not touch the inner essence, marks its 
B . with the Brahmana aspect in the maxim. The Sramana 
J aspect corresponds to the essence of the kavya, in the vyangya form. 
| pratmanabrahmacarinyaya, brahmanaparivrajakanyaya, brahmanayasistha- 
| yaya, gobalivardanya ya and nisüdasthapatinyaya stand out clearly demar- 
1 cated from brahmanasravananydya. Similarly, ajaidakanyaya, kharostra- 
| nyaya and kitabhrnganyaya are differently motivated and cannot supplant 
y this Nyaya. i 


| correspondence 


—IS Vol. V No. 3, April-June 1964, pp. 211-21 


| Bogard-Levin, G. M. & Volkova, O. F. 
| IHE KUNALA LEGEND AND AN UNPUBLISHED ASOKAVADA- 
| VAMALI MANUSCRIPT 


The Kunala legend, having spread with the passage of time, in differ- 


tine 2 countries resulted in the appearance of several versions 
Inor episodes. : : 
eem 
Parti : € n 
Of the ae aoe is the comparison of the concluding episodes 
De litter Asoka semendra’s poem and in Divyavadana. According to 
the former he one punished the queen and the people of Taksasila. 
Nuskrit Work of d the guilty. According to the translation of the 
the kin "oo Upagupta cycle, eyesight is not restored to th 
D of eyesight . B does POL forgive the queen. Obviously 
Bags, ©" the punishing of the queen is a later interpo 
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The unpublished collection of legends known PRAg t 
is evidently a later copy of the Nepalese manuscript 
described by Rajendralala Mitra. The analysis of this ma "a i 
that it is not earlier than the 11th century A. D. and com Duseriy ; 
different character folk tales, poetical works of authors ae 
and religious-philosophical works like Bodhicaryavatarg. € Ksem 
coincidence of the Divyavadana prose with the Aśokāvadānamā ila 
of great interest. Would it not be possible to Suppose that Dp 
a later exposition of the poetical version of the * A$oka- “Up yay 
which has not reached us, but with which the editor of the Ag 
might have been familiar. 


as Asokavada, 
, Similar to Mu 


Ws 
p Works op ] 


Verses jg 
dàng 
agupta c yele 
oka radanamalg 


Owing to textual divergencies, the Asokdvadanamalg 
comprising stanzas from Divyavadana and Ksemendra, makes 
to clarify a number of obscure places in the two published texts 
a new interpretation of them. 


manuscript, 


it possible | 
and to give 


—IS. Vol. V No. 2, January-March 1964, pp. 113-7) 


Byrski, M. Christopher 
THEATRE AND SACRIFICE (NATYA AND YAJNA) 


The central point of the Vedic scheme is the Yajfia—a sacrifice symbo- 
lising the function of creation. One element is represented by Agni, the 
Thirst, another by Soma, the Divine Quencher of that eternal Thirst. The 
union of Agni with Soma brings the desired balance, peace—the bliss of 
being one within the eternal in its original undivided form. 


A theatrical performance is a form of the Yajfa. As the temple was 
constructed for better protection, so was the theatre built by vian ' 
and protected by various gods. The Universe is symbolised a i | 
theatre-hall and Natya symbolises existence... | 


he three 

The scheme of five sandhis in a Nataka corresponds " vagi 
stages of a Yajfia. The ancient Indian theatre could not es its positie 
simply because it was a form of the sacrifice which must achiev | 
results. 


The most important element of the performance s dd t 
is the rasa. The Natya aims at producing rasa in the specta 4 | 
the purpose of sacrifice is the attainment of bliss. 1963 pp 6x 

— Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 
Chakravarti, A. K. 
_ PHVANI THEORY AND ITS CRITICISM jj i 
of Ka ashi 
Anandavardhana was a minister of king Jayap?4@ © work? 


= 2 
was well-versed in Buddhist dialectics, He wrote 9" i5 
CC p: In Public bomen Hen Kangri Collection, Hagges, 
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he propounded a new theory of literary criticism. His 
5 to aesthetics lies in the discovery ofa third power, 
technically called, vyañjanā. His bold and 
from the very beginning. Even the alamka- 


ee. which 
Jua i Mo. 

T contribution ~ 

, d and meaning, 

S criticised 


E him. Among his critics, mention may be made of 
Abhinavagupta, Mahimabhatta and Ksemendra. 


-CR Vol. 169 No. 1, October 1963, pp. 156-59 


| arna ns is 
| poer TCs IN THE KATHASARITSAG ARA 

fE 
| d an important role in thelives of heroes and 


le ascetics playe OE 
E ated in the Kathasaritsagara. 


| jeroines of the stories narr 


sembled with those of men. They lived in monas- 
held honoured position in society and had easy 
| access into royal families. Sometimes they played the role of match-makers 
| among the princely classes. It was also permissible to them to accommodate 
- main dsramas or to associate with them. They were supposed to possess 


| super-natural powers. 


| Their costumes re 
|. ties with their pupils, 


Wicked and licentious persons often took the help of the Buddhist 
| female ascetics for carrying out immoral and criminal deeds. These 
Buddhist ascetics unscrupulously helped the rogues in bad deeds. They 
dio dared to interfere even in the affairs of royal families and play their 
| wicked role there too. Thus the general impression about these female 
| pu ascetics is very bad. Very few were chaste and pious. It is 

Tange that nowhere we find their persecution by the State. Sometimes 


they received i Dom TPB 
à punishment e viduals who w 
troubled by them, at the hands of angry individuals ho were 


i Dare, T. N. — Pra. Vol. IX Pt. 2, March 1964, pp. 222-29 


| EKAVALT YN BHARAVI, X. 13 

|... The aut : 

|. "kr in a us the view of R. V. Joshi that there is no Ekavali 

|. Be of speech = F of the Kirātārjunīya of Bhāravi and holds that the 

i an ed there is a mixture of Ekavali, Tulyayogita and Sama. 
q Ne Vacaspati 77B Vol. XIII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 102-5 


[ Nowy ANAT x 
NOWN AND I^ AURA DURLABHA POTHIYAN (SOME UN- 
RARE OLD BOOKS) ‘ 


Amon 
Neva oe the innu - 

Pal, the follow; merable rare and valuable old manuscripts preserved - 
D ng are particularly important : © 
<M) amayan Erg 

<a and ahha 

‘12th ae ee ata, (2) Kavindra Vacana Samucca 
UM 'epalese script, (3) Books dealin 
3C- n Public Domain Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 
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Astrology and Tantra (Science) like Varisdstra and Vast 
(4) Yavana-jataka—a book on Jain Astrology written 
language and translated into Sanskrit. Only the Sankey a an : 
the Mahayana School written mostly between the 10th E s 
palm leaves, (6) many unknown writings of well-known s Centuries on 
and (7) rare and valuable books of great historical importa eli à 
Well-planned work is going on in Nepal for cataloging 
copying and microfilming the rare manuscripts. Itis hoped i Pg i 
throwing light on the very intimate and old relations between m J 
| Nepal, this study will prove that the Chinese claims ab oun had p 
| between that country and India are all baseless. © bois J 


—Trip. Vol. IX No. 5, March 1964, pp, 81.85 | 


Np an teu eng Ui erum enn ea UE bo cn ee ee 


Gairola, Vacaspati 
NEPĀLA MEN  SURAKSITA HASTALIKHITA POTHIYAN | 
/ (MANUSCRIPTS PRESERVED IN NEPAL ) 


Hosgen and Burnoff found the works of Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, | 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Srijfiana and other Bauddhi- | 
caryas preserved in Nepal. Hindson collected thousands of manuscripts |} 


in Nepal. 


The oldest complete manuscript of the Ramáyána is preservedin | 
Nepal, | 


ant in te 


The oldest manuscript of Kavindravacana-samuccya is ex s. 
n bookson y 


Nepalese language and an exhaustive collection of the India 
astrology and tantra can be seen only in Nepal. E 
x 3 3 : jlection fp 

. Asin China and Tibet, in Nepal also there is an important i f 
of illustrated old manuscripts. 
Sie) E De E m 


acts ides 1 


WE tS sag oe es 5 1 t of man 
those of Aévaghosa and Candrakirti, the ns prse 
ha writers are preserved in Nepal Tpit" 


e their own importance. — 
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à epe SURAKSITA BHARATIYA GRANTHA-NIDHI 


ATA SURE OF INDIAN LITERATURE PRESERVED IN 
TR 


; such a great wealth of Indian literature preserved in 
There. 1S 


; : isal will not be possible before several years of 
fiet that its p les result of a joint effort of the Tibetans and 
tinuous een to 17th century, we find today large collections of 
dians no. aling with various subjects, in Tibet. After the migration 
P e taraksita to Tibet, thousands of manuscripts have been 
of Acirya a dia to that country and translated into the Tibetan language. 
p" RM these are the works of Kalidasa, A$vaghosa, Nagarjuna, 
p. Vasubandhu, Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Candrakirti, Buddhapalita, 
Braksita, Vararuci and Bhavaviveka. 


|. Theentire works of A$vaghosa are preserved in Tibetan translation. 
| Infact, the credit of keeping his Buddhacarita alive goes to the Chinese and 
} Tibetan translations of this book. Similarly, all the works of Nagarjuna 
| ae preserved in Tibet. Only two of his works, viz., Madhyamika- 
Mm) lankaand Vigrahavyavartini are extant in original Sanskrit. Other impor- 
ps} lint works preserved in Tibet are : Yogacaramabhümisastra and Maháyana- 
|| titrülaikara of Asaüga. Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, Abhidharmako- 
lina Pramanasastranydyapravsa, Pramánavàrtika and Tadanyatika of 
f Dirmatarti a whole series of Jain Siddha literature, translations of innu- 
Bp. written in Apabhramáéa and Hindi, and several important 
(m ioi SE Some of the manuscripts are written on palm leaves 
: them are suitably and beautifully illustrated. 


| 
i 


pal, Lallanji —Sam Vol. V No. 3, 1963, pp. 26-30 
DATE OF THE SUKRANITI 


E _ Various 
Hod of th 
l 


the 
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and subjects, establishment of courts in a conquered territor 
tion of criminal communities one by one, employment Of trai 
to harass the enemy, budget-making, labour-laws, ete, T Taine 
not known in any period of Indian history before the establi thin 
British rule. It appears more probable that the text of cs Of ty 
originated in the Maratha State of Baroda in the 19th centur , | 
ficant that the earliest dated manuscript of Sukraniti (1851 ADT Ttis gn, T 
Baroda. Moreover, the text reveals closer affinities to the Some 
lations of the East India Company than to those from Beret oa M: d 
m | 


—MR Vol. CXIII Nos. 5 and 6, May-June 1963, pp. 4048; 473.93 | 


Gupta, Gaurishankar Š 
PANDITARAJA JAGANNATHA 


Panditaraja Jagannatha was as Telang Brahmana. He passed his 
youth in the court of the Mughal emperor, Shah Jehan, and his last days | 
at Mathura or Banaras. He was an adept in all sciences and wasa 
renowned authority on literature. He held debates with reputed scholas | 
like Bhattoji Diksita and Appaya Diksita. He was also a scholar in | 
grammar and refuted many views of Bhattoji Diksita in his work ‘Monorani 
Ka Khandana’. Above all, he was an excellent poet, as is clear fromthe | 
many works written by him. It is said that the emperor, Shah Jehan, was 
much impressed by his poems and got him weighed against silver coins and - 
presented an elephant to him. 


—Trip. Vol. VIII No. 10 July 1963, pp 39. 


Jois, M. S. Krishna Pe 
KAUSALYA-VIVAHA (VARADA-VITTHA LA-RAMAYANA) i 
the poets o i 
angie. 
Vora | 


On the basis of the original Sanskrit Ramayana E 
Karnataka too have constructed stories of Rama in pees 
Among these constructions, rhetoricians name, among 
Vitthala-Ramayana (or Kausalya-Vivaha) as one. a | 
: t yarat | 

that à poe 
red Ay 


From certain parts of this work, it is inferre t 
ding to 


Vitthala by name, constructed these verses. Accor 

flourished earlier than 1754 A. D. jr 
isin 

mete comprise d 

me pasa 


(1) story of Kausalya's marriage, (2) st ae 
consecration, (3) Kusa’s Killing of Ravana’s son in 0*7 


ublic Domain. GuruKul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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gaATURE, FTC 


:4 calling this work as Ramayana and also refers to it as 
i p controversies 1n other versions of the work in Kannada language. On 
i e work B ripis the work is critically edited at the end of the 
ftwo ma i 


| mb —PK Vol. 45 No. 2, 1963, pp. 101-26 


R. P. 
| Mu AND KAUTILYA 
| kcal study of the Arthasastra reveals that 1 r not refer to the 
1 > The Manavah in fact must be l understood as a school of the 
f Manat d their work as materially different from the Manusmrti. 
| eu is the Kautiliya Arthasastra could not have been indebted 
MU avi which is only a secondary source for these topics and 
which certainly is not intended when the Arthasastra refers to the opinion 
1 ofthe Manavas. Besides, there are some important differences between 
these works when they treat the question of marriage and relations between 
husband and wife, of inheritance, of slaves, of the arrangement of the heads 
of laws and value of the three Sahasa-dandas. As regards the many points 
of agreement in doctrine between the two texts, it is possible that the 
common doctrine may have been derived by both the texts from a third 
common source. The Manusmrti has derived its material from works very 
similar to the Arthasdstra, There are, however, a few places common to the 
two texts which appear to make it highly probably that the author of the 
| Manusmrti had the Kautiliya Arthasástra itself before him. 


—IA (Third Series) Vol. I No. 1, January 1964, pp. 48-54 
Kothia, Darbarilal Jain 


Mie GRANTHA-PRASASTI-SAMGRAHA PARA MERA ABHI- 
- v Te APPRECIATION OF COLLECTION OF EULOGIES ON 
AIN TEXTS) 


Part II of Collecti 
ection of Eulogi j ; Borg 
L14 texts Written in of Eulogies on Jain Texts contains descriptions of 


Ment of the Ah pabhramén Each description contains a clear state- 
| ‘ke boo (EE Dame, the name of the person at whose persuation 
f 2nd the king in ie en, the name of the place where the book was written 
âramanan Ose reign it was written. In his 142 page introduction, 


da 
Topics. 4/5 expressed his subtle and well- i 
os AL m well-reasoned ideas on all these 


| ma Written an important foreword and Dashratha 
t preface, b ‘ p 
lis boog, 9th of which throw ample light on the importance of 
ishnam xd : 
E upra, K. ne. Vol. XVII No. 1, April 1964, p. 33 


A 
SD THE PROBLEM, OF Hy. 


era 

ny, Edy ig 

igi n RIED Concerned with the pro 
3 "Ut asserts man’s strength j 
'CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruk E 


in. Gurukul 
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Comedy puts the accent on zest for life with all its oqq 
Judged from this standpoint, Kalidasa's plays woul 
deficient since his range is restricted to romance. 


attra p 
d naturally E 


Kālidāsa emphasizes that his heroines suffered because of 
Petyerse 


Fate in spite of their innocence. However, Kalidàsa's idea of 
bridges the two worlds, viz., the material and the spiritual, The the curs E 
explains the suffering of man as due to his conscious or a party d 
offences against the moral order and is, in a way, amt eONscios 1 
offered to the sentimental play-goers. It also keeps the E | 
for hope from the heavenly quarter. Kālidāsa does not ignore Ea 
Death ; he only attempts to take away their sting in a way different f v | 
the Western way. He is not oblivious of suffering ; but he does wii | 
- hope for the future, all the same. 1 


/ —AP Vol. XXV No. 1, January 1964, pp. 8-13 


Mather, Richard B. 
WANGCHIN’S ‘DHUTA TEMPLE STELE INSCRIPTION’ AS AN 
EXAMPLE OF BUDDHIST PARALLEL PROSE 


This inscription of Wangchin was restored to the Dhuta temple 
built in the hills northwest of the modern city of Wu-ch'ang in Hupi f 
Province in 494 A. D. and was acclaimed as a literary masterpiece of 
the author. q 


The inscription does not throw much new light on the Er | 
Chinese layman's understanding of Buddhism at the end of the Mi 
century. 


The text comprises 102 couplets out of which 1-22 eas ee J 
the life and teachings of the Buddha and 23-27 carry on the $ | 
! ‘in India through the rise of the Mahayana. T 
he history of the Dhuta temple and also : 
ich an inscription. ‘The form. throughout 


aes noe 
Ke Po 


e been used in this inseri a 


2) Factual 


parallelism, a (3) ee 
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Agere el JAINA SAHITYA (JAIN LITERATURE ABOUT 
P ; 


ASA 


dealt with Yoga in the Jain literature published in 
ists of two categories, original works and 
al. c Among the notable works of the first category, mention 
mentaries- Mus Yogadipaka of Buddhiságara Siri, Yoga-Pradipa of 
may be made Em and Yoga of Felix Valyi, and The Yoga philosophy 
| Mangala VAESES the second category, Yogünubhava Sukhasagara of Rddhi- 
racanda. In Yogavisanka of Haribhadra, several transla- 


ra, the commentary on the we 
-4s of Hemacandra, etc., are worth mentioning. 


: e author has 
^ This literature cons 


——Ane. Vol. XVI No. 5, December 1963, pp. 237-39 


| Nandi, Tapasvi S. 
| THE ELEMENTS OF SETTING AND COSTUMES IN THE PLAYS 


| OF KALIDASA 


| The author finds possibilities of staging the plays of Kalidasa ac- 
||. cording to modern techniques. Kālidāsa and the Sanskrit playwrights in 
| general suggest scenic effects with the help of descriptive poetry, most of 
[which can be utilised for actual presentational purposes. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 2, December 1963, pp. 134-40 


| Tansümbachar, D. L. 
| "4NASOLLASADALLI CHANDASSU (METRE IN MANMSOLLASA) 


Abhilasita Roo MT 
ae thacintamani or Mánasollása was written in 1129 by 
a omesvara IIT (or Bhülokamalla) of Kalyani. 


The Manasollaen < 

“nt during ee is a compendium of various Sdstras that were 
ly, etc 2th century. Literature, Music, Art, Architecture, ^. 
7: C., each form. > , E eu 
- ^1 the sixteen 
^ Some sa 
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about Sanskrit and Prakrit vrttis in this, but there is an expansin 
yrttis, Prākrit metres are fewer in this work, Pansion ofa 


A 3 Pp. 3 £ 
Pathak, V. S. q 
BIOGRAPHIES IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL SANSKRI 


nas E 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HaRsacy ara] MU 


In ancient times, itihdsa meant ‘ancient events arra 
gible pattern’. But in the early medieval age, its m 


Stories repre. T 
Ve is won by | 
Century À. D, 


occurs in the Raghuvamsa, etc., and in the inscriptions of the Guptas | 
Ü 


Palas, etc. This is recognised by rhetoricians too (vide Kavyélankin Y 
j 1.27). In these historical narratives, royal glory is said to be developed in J 
/ five stages which supply an ordered sequence of actions rather than ‘that of | 
dates and years. | 


The historian of Momsen’s tradition and archeological orientation | 
wrongly thinks that the Harsacarita is fragmentary, because it is anin | 
complete life history of Harsa. The author's object was to write onlya | 
part of it. It is evidently a finished product of art—as it is written with a .T 
view to achieving the five well-defined stages. The story is complete with 
the recovery of Rajyaéri. The benediction like the last paragraph ako | 
points to the same conclusion. Moreover, the autobiography of Bana, | 
with which the work starts, is resumed at the end. 

As in the short comedy Ratndvali written by the hero of Lus | 
Harsacarita, in the latter too, it has been shown that the her 2 E | 
universal sovereignty which had been predicted long before m an 
are many features including royal glory common to Udayana s Divi 
- Bana also mentions the presentation of an ekavali to Harsa bie 
The basic philosophy of both the works is the same. 


: a T thro 

ind (phala) is Harsa's accession on 
The story begins with Pusyabl TR 
ne, and reaches he secon 
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c significance overwhelms her historical personality. 
as the Goddess of Sovereignty. She plays the 
Ratnavali in the comedy and Madanamanjuka 


A fT mboli 
BO ays) 
E described at times 
; in this work as 
- gam A 
arşa 
ofthe mosa a these biographies could be done only after noting 
tion of ae text and method of historical organization. 
their idea — Bha. No. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 64-74 


Ba S INDEBTEDNESS TO SANKHAYANA 

Not only a number of verses but numerous important precepts and 
peculiar injunctions are common to the Sankhayana Grhya Sürta and the 
Manu Smrti. A close and verbatim parallelism between the Sankh. G. S. 
T, 14 and the Manusmrti III, 84-92 is a case in point. The comparison 
of all the parallel passages found in these two texts makes it abundantly 
dear that the passages of Manu are later than those of Sankhayan in point 
of spirit and form. The author of Manu Smrti was probably a follower of 
the Sankhayana Sakha of the Rgveda and not a follower of Maitrayaniya 
Minava Sakhd of the Black Yajurveda. And this is one more argument 
against the view that the Manusmryti is a mere recast of a Manava-dharma- 
sitra belonging to the Maitrayaniya Sakhd of the Black Yajurveda. 


—PO Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, January-April 1962, issued 1963, pp. 39-44 


Rau, W. 


EIN NEWS FRAGMENT DER CANDRA-VRTTI (A NEW FRAG 
MENT OF THE CANDRA-VRTTI) 


ae of ; the Candra-vrtti, having 20 palm leaves of text, 

WC ME e in Indian ink, was discovered by the author in 1960 at — — 
The COE The text is written in clear, legible Proto-Bengali 

Ast adhyaya UNDAE the Pratyaharasütráni and the first paa 

assumes that m makes about 1/17th of the complete text. 

Beo a das the Ghee tothe eih o 

SPDs a list oe, € Other manuscripts, edited so 


Candy rri by the variations o 


Bruno Liebich. ` 
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business acumen. From references in literary sour 
Sripala was blind. He is described in the Prabandhas ag Eus 
Kavikufijara, Mahakavi and Sadbhasakavicakravartin, Ge «Vica taari 
most intimate terms with Siddharaja Jayasithha. He ou Was on the 
and became the poet-laureate of Kumarapála, his: sue ed Siddhar 
accompanied Kumarapala in one of his pilgrimages to Sacre rial 
holy place in Saurastra. 2 Maya, aJ 


ces it ig 
Wn 


According to the Prabhávakacarita, Sripala had composed 
prabandha called Vairocanaparájaya, of which only some frao a Maha. 
available. His prasasti of the fort of Vadnagar built by king Ka are 
in 1208 V.S. (1152 A. D.) and his Caturvirhsati Jinastuti, a hym ee 
twenty-four Tirthankaras in 29 verses, are completely available, E 


In a contemporary play, the Mudritakumudacandra Prakarana, ws 
come across Sripala as one of the chief cháracters. The author has nite 
number of _ Verses in the mouth of Sripàla. It is difficult to say if these 
verses are Sripala’s own compositions or they are from the pen of Yafat- 
candra, the playwright. i 


The Suktimuktavali of Jalhana and Sarrigadharapaddhati of Sariga- 
dhara have quoted Sripala’s verses which show that his poetic fame had 
spread to Maharastra and to Sapàdalaksa, respectively, where these two 
anthologies were compiled. 

—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 252-59 
Schlingloff, Dieter 
ZUR INTERPRETATION DES PRATIMOKSASOTRA (ON THE 
INTERPRETATION OF THE PRATIMOKS ASUTRA 


The Pratimoksasitra is probably the oldest text of Buddhist I 
It was a binding authority for all Buddhist Schools. The Buddhist or i 
on feeling the need to elucidate this text with explanations, did so by ? S 
text commentary and addition of certain stereotyped stories. It is appi 
from the stories themselves that except in a few stray Cases th 
ad failed to grasp the instructions in t 
xamples confirm the temporal and men the stories 
^ the Pratimoksasütra on the one hand and ^ 
entaries on the other. — = = = 
ji ye Ra 
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possible to shape out an approximate original 
sis for further interpretation, as soon as the 
polations had been added will be clear to us. 


—ZDMG Vol. 113 No. 3, 1964, p. 536 


it will be 
nly reliable ba 
ich these inter 


the o 
jext as © 
- gefod 17 p 
a p. P- 
| Se TER IN SACRED LITERATURE 
L 
feels amused at the tamasika recoil of the great Aryan 

ith a smile points out how Arjuna's talk of renunciation hears 
| nd ER. of a man of supreme understanding, but his behaviour is 
"ike the E Po understanding. Here is an instance of smile in its nature 
e e explain : a sense of inappropriateness is the cause of laughter 
a "emm theory of laughter as an affection arising from the sudden trans- 
ere. 


formation of a strained expectation into nothing is also applicable here. 


Lord Krsna 


Sport and pastime, the coach or the bed, seat, and banquet are men- 
tioned in the Gita as the occasions and places in which the spirit of 
laughter blossoms forth. 


With Candi laughter is a weapon of destruction. The uproarious 
death-dealing laughter of the goddess robs the enemy of consciousness and 
they swoon. 


We find instances of actual laughter and descriptions of particular 
types of laughter in the Bible too. 


—VBOQ Vol. XXIX No. 1, 1963-64, pp. 21-27 


à pe Dasaratha 
1 AVASENA TRAIVIDYADEVA ( SODHA TIPPANA) 


There is 
‘On Andhra-M 
3 Senagana, 


R ee in Amarapur village in the district of Anantapur 
à e : = which mentions Bhavasena as the teacher of one 
Tove in arnataka during the latter half of the 13th cent 

tralvidyadeva testifies to his profound scholarship 
naratnakosa mentions Bhavasen: 
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it. Ramarüpa Pathak was an expert in such Composition 
Pranava-bandha, the praise of Sarasvati is composed j 


known to be in the middle of Onkára. "S aye 


— Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, Oc : 
ess tober 1963 
PP Ly 
Sharma, Santosh Kumari E i 
THE LIFE OF RATNAKARA E 3 


Rajanaka Ratnakara was a Kasmirian poet. He Wrote H 
Mahakavya and other books on rhetorics. The poet was the son ES 
bhanu. In the prasasti, he calls himself the descendant of Dur a 
lived at Gamgahrda. It appears from his description : 
happy, well-to-do and luxurious. Most probably, Kaśmīra wa i | 
birth-place. The external and the internal evidences determine te | 
date of Ratnakara in the middle of the eighth and the wee 
centuries A. D. 


"ye d 
mu. 
tawo T. 
that his life Was quite 4 


—SPP Vol. IV No. I, February 1964, pp. 18-21 | 


Shastri, Devendra Kumar d 
APABHRAMSA KA EKA PRAMUKHA KATHAKAVYA BHAVISA | 
YATTAKAHA (BHAVISAYATTAKAHA : A NARRATION IN APA f 
BHRAMSA) 


The Bhavisayattakaha of Dhanapala is an important narration in 
which the story of Bhavisyadatta is given to illustrate the fruit of the . 
Srutapaficami-vrata. The author thinks that this work was not composed | 
in the 10th century as written by Jacobi, but was produced in the 14th d 
century. 1 


* : LI 3 " eful E 
From the literary and cultural points of view, there is yery aa 
material in this work. — - 


gi 
BS Vol. VIII No. 2, April 1963, PP IGE 


4 e i y f a i Y Es A A 
THE RELATION BETWEEN upAMAN a 
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TURE, ETC- : : 
under consideration, Bhartrhari says that the 


producing the E irrespective of the number of the subjects that 
retain 

red to it. 

a amana can bring out the similarity in all the 
of its qualities, the question arises as to why it 
e its number according to the number of the 
fact, in similes, it is the upameya or subject of 
ncipal factor, while the upamana, the object of 


MY : : 
m ee js subsidiary, and is used only to glamorize a certain aspect of 
comparis , 


the former. 
—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1, March 1964, pp. 87-92 


Sitaramayya, K. B. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF TRAGEDY : A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE 


LITERATURE 
I 


ABHIJRANASAKUNTALAM 

In this play we see a truly Indian and a complete vision of life. We 
have three planes of Reality: the unfallen state of the Garden of Eden in 
the Kanva-Asrama, the ordinary world of affairs and action of the king 
and his court and the “Tapoloka” of the Maārīcis Asrama on the 
Way to Indra’s court. Durvasa’s curse represents a great spiritual force. 
| 2 d in Sakuntalam as in the other play a disharmony leading to. a grea- 
3 Ind of harmony. In the process of the creation of the new harmony 


M cculcing up of the personalities, there is much breaking down, much 
ering and waste. 


the ce are not cancelled and when Sakuntala can pride herself in 
Hence QE of the race, what she has suffered has not b 2 
tragic experience of the play. | 
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The drama follows traditional patterns and Several 
have parallels in earlier literature. The diction is chaste à Of the 


g nd e Tho} : 
of the pen-pictures drawn by the poet are charming, The ‘ant Song! 
article has quoted some examples of these charming riter op 


PEN-picture the: 1 


S. 
—VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1, March Sc. A 1 
» Dp. 2464 


Sternbach, Ludwik = 
CANAKYA’S APHORISMS IN PURANAS 


On the basis of certain texts, the author shows that o 
zas of the Brhaspatisamhita as many as 345 (excluding the fi 
in other Sanskrit texts) are identical with maxims generally attributed t E! 
Canakya. In addition, 31 stanzas are found to be identical with a text un | 
ally attributed to Canakya and a Purana text. Another 16 stanzas are 
similar to a Purana text usuallly attributed to Kautilya. These Verses are 
/ quoted in an alphabetical order and their variants given. 


Ut Of 390 s. T 
VÉ Verses found 1 


The date of the compilation of either the Brhaspatisamhita or of the 
various versions of Canakya’s aphorism is not known with any degree of 
certainty. But the Rdjanitisastra version, which is almost identical with 
Brhaspatisamhità, was included in the Tibetan Tanjur by Rin-chen-bzon-po 
who was born in 955 A. D., indicating thereby, that this version must have 
been compiled in the 10th century A.D. at the latest. 


— Pur. Vol. VI No.1, January 1964, pp. 113-46 


Sternback, Ludwik 
SANSKRIT SUBHASITA SAMGRAHAS IN OLD-JAVANESE AND 
TIBETAN ET 
This is a detailed study of two Subhdsita-samgrahas in o [3 
viz., the Sarasamuccaya and the Slokantara and one Subhdsita-san if 
- in Tibetan, viz., the Nitisastra of Masuraksa. 


ne of the mot JT 


muccaya, considered in Java and Bali as © 1962 and WA 


- origin, was edited in toto D 
Series by the Internationa 
ed of maxims mor ! 
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C. 
P TURE, ET 


In 
onal Academy n en 
3 D oo of this text IS 
- impo 


Manis in 


dian Culture in Dvipantara-pitaka, The 
hanced by the existence of lost texts of 


j of Masiraksa, another Sanskrit Subhdsita text also 
tly, though its existence was known for many years. It is 
eared 1606n? i Sanskrit works included in the Tibetan Tanjur. It 
kumar Pathak in the Visva Bharati Annals, 


c. Nitisastra 


Dn. 

3 i was edited in 
| s vith century A. D. Masiraksa included mostly stanzas from 
| pefore the 

| : Cánakya or thos 


d 1 Garuda-purdna, P 

| A twenty-page Annexe to this study gives additional information ~ 
: | as to the sources in which the maxims quoted in these three texts 
t] appear. > 


| — ABORI Vol. XLIII Pts. 1-4, 1962, issued 1963, pp. 115-58 
| Tiwari, R. G. ; 

| TIME OF KALIDASA AS INFERRED FROM MYTHOLOGICAL 
| REFERENCES IN HIS WORKS 


1 Mythological details regarding Kama, ten incarnations of Visnu and 
the ctescent-crest of Siva in the works of Kālidāsa are interesting. On 
l | analysing them, we find that the dramas of Kalidasa belong to a period 
| | Pproximately to the end of the fourth century A. D. or the beginning of 
| | the fifth century A. D. The two Mahakavyas and the Khandakāvya 
i i to the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century A. D. 
| P i and the Srngaratilakam can be assigned to the 
D er 2 C. Thus three Kālidāsas are traceable who must have 
and ee er the patronage of Vikramaditya, Candragupta Vikramaditya 
that the Un respectively. Tt is just by an unexplainable coincidence 
Was Vikamaqi alidása flourished in the court of a ruler whose name ' 
Eus a and the other two Kalidasas enjoyed the patronage 
E. Possibly the re © had assumed the title of Vikramaditya. This 

the three wee sc for the rolling up of all the three Vikramádi 
E. e Kalidasas into > E Lc 
Popular ming one Vikramaditya and one Kāli 
_ Po Vol. xx : E 
: aw Nos. 1-2, January-April 1962, issued : 


> 


Th. 
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. - 1 Pràg ; 
stand-point of Sánkhya philosophy, but there are Certain facts q 
his interpretation follows the trend of Advaita Vedanta M 


Mīmāmsā philosophy. His interpretation of Bhoga follows 
the Sankhya and the Vedanta, whereas his treatment of p trine of 
influenced by the Mimarhsa, as thè author has shown. havang iy 


—NPP Vol. VI No. 2, 1963 PP. 97-10 : 
> EP. 37-105 


Vaudeville, Charlotte : 
LA LEGENDE DE SUNDARA ET LES FUNERAILLES Di 
(THE LEGEND OF SUNDARA AND THE FUNERA 
BUDDHA IN THE AVADANASATAKA) 


U BUDDHA f 
L OF THE | 


The author has studied the legend of Sundara in the Avadanasatak 
Sundara is the name of a yaksa. His legend seems to have been transfered 
from Gandhara to Magadha. There are two layers of the me 
one ancient and the other modern. The former relates to the n5 
birth of Sundara and the latter belongs to the time of Aégoka. 


According to the ancient legend, two Sundaras offered delicious food 
to Kasyapa in retribution of which they were born as beautiful persons, 
presiding over the trees in the midst of which the Buddha attained 
nirvana. 


According to the later legend, Sundara was the yaksa of Gandhara, 
whose worship was carried to the east by merchants. 


Later on, two legends were fused in the present version of the 
Avadanasataka. 


4 
—BEFEO Vol. LII, Fasc. I, pp. 73-9; 196 
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XI MISCELLANEOUS 


i Os DEBT TO BUDDHISM 

f Buddhism has produced an elaborate, convincing and up-to-date philo- 
| dinfluenced the Hindu scholars and philosophers to a great extent. 
a) of highest teachings of the Puranas can be read in Buddhist scrip- 
E As whole of Patafijali’s Yoga Sutras is a Hinduised version of the 
B Yoga. Even the Gita is a post-Buddhistic production, and has 


borrowed much from Buddhism. : 


Kalidasa also owed much to A$vaghosa and Sankara borrowed his 
Vedantic doctrines, his dialectics and his methods of approach from the 
teachings of Lord Buddha; and he and his principal followers deliberate- 
ly followed the foot-prints of Nagarjuna and other Buddhist writers. 
Even Gaudapada had adjusted Buddhist doctrines to his Vedanta 
design. 


The origin of the Bhakti movement too lies in Buddhism and it was 


only as a result of the teachings of Maitri and Karuna by the Buddha that 
the Indians took to vegetarian diet. 


The Buddhists made learning open to all and introduced the system 


ganised Schools in the monasteries. They were the first to establish 
ues in the modern sense, 


of or 
libra 


After j ES : ue 
E - a ancta, the constitution-makers of India found their ideal 


and a VON EE the Lion Capital and Dharma-cakra as their emblems, 
© Sañgha cae secular State, preached by Asoka, as their ruling concept. 
ed by the Buddha functioned in India of those days like 


4 modern à 
Parliament, W : c 
Kaniska. € also owe our national era to the Buddhist 


he A&ok 
int an pi : 
MEE: S AE Pes the Buddha images and the Sculptures and 
[Ud S orā 1 + 
m x Aver ead th a Caves are considered to be the greatest crea- 


itce of NO Buddhist stupas, caitya halls and rock-cut caves 
à Window ave ue Our architects. The Sàfici Gate and the 
uildings, adopted as patterns in many Government and | 
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Ayyar, V. Ramanatha & Aithal, K. Parameswara ^ 
KARPASA COTTON : ITS ORIGIN AND SPREAD IN 
INDIA ANCIEN 


It is agreed that India is the home of one of the cultiy 
namely Gossypium arboreum ; but there is uncertainty with a 
centre or centres of its origin. Vavilov considered that Hi 
ing Assam and Burma, but excluding the old Panjab and N | 
Frontier Province, was the Indian centre of origin. Hutchins Mt 1 
basis of the finding of cotton lint in the excavations of Mohe Aaa on the 1 
lared that Sind would have been the primary centr Jodaro, qe. 


E oe € With a second, 
centre in Assam where the degree of the variabilty of plant Characters w 

f ; as 
highest. 


gard to the E f 


In the lexicons of the two oldest written Indian languages, Sanskrit 

j and Tamil, the number of words given as synonyms for cultivated cotton 

/ are eleven in the former and five in the latter. The word Marūdbhai 

or marudbhava literally means a plant born in a sandy or windy 

tract (possibly west Rajputana), while samudrantd signifies a plant growing 

by the side of the sea, implying that the two are different in their 
environmental requirements. 


Amongst the synonymous words in Sanskrit, the term tila is the 
earliest to be noticed. It is met with in Taittiriya-samhità and other early 
Vedic works, but in none of them has the term tila been used in the sense of 
cotton. There it means as reed-top and panicle. It is only in the epics that rit 
is used in the sense of spinnable cotton. It is clear from the citations that tilt 
did not refer to the real spinnable cotton in the early Sanskrit d 
It is of interest, however, to note that in the Austro-Asiatic dialect, a à 
tulam means ginned cotton. But one is not sure whether this wor " 
loan from Sanskrit or vice versa. In case the latter happens to be nr i | 
the sudden change in the meaning of tala from read-top Y P rdi i 
- cotton is easily explainable. Burrow is of the opinion that” ae sui i 
he Tamil word tuval (feather or down) and was apse oat. 
> idian language was prevalent in the Yamuna- the 
holds that such a hypothesis does not seem to 9€" ter than 5a 
wn facts of history as ‘Dravidian records begin much later E 
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ssa is used to signify woven cotton cloth to be worn at the 
kárpas 


jas that certain rituals. 


D performing 
m ds relating to cotton find a place in the Munda and 
wor s where nothing, that has not been sanctioned by 
i have been admitted, especially by uncultured abori- 
The above observations go to prove that the hilly region of 
5 West Bengal and North-West Orissa is the probable centre of 
South Bihar, t is called Karpasa cotton and that the plant was domesticated 


ee developed bY the aboriginal tribes, chiefly the Mundas and the 
an 


W Santals. 

The author next discusses the morphological and fibre characters of 
the original plant-forms at the time of their discovery, although it is diffi- 
cult to get an exact idea of the same. He further discusses the spread of 
cotton and, in that context, he describes a few peculiar features of 


Besides, 
į wedding SO 
ition, WOU 


cotton. 


A detailed study of the subject in this article leads to the following 
conclusions : 


1. Karpasa is the name of a cotton variety spotted and domesticated 
by the Austro-Asiatic language speaking tribes like the Mundas and 
Santals living in the hilly jungles of South Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal 
long prior to 800 B. C. 


2. The tribes had developed the technique of spinning short fibres 


n the pre-knowledge they possessed in the making of mats and cloth 
- om bast fibres of wild plants. : 


coat, It had gi 
d lint charac 
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7. Karpása cotton would appear to be different fro 
described by Herodotus and from the cottons found a the + 
The latter cotton does not seem to have travelled east of Mohenj 
empire. the Harp 


8. Itspread, by the diffusion of the tribal culture 
Eastern Bengal on the east and on the plateaus of the 25 
south. 


Into Assam 


dhra hills oy 


ON ths 


9. The establishment of kingdoms by Hindy kings in U 3 
Lower Burma, Malaya, Cambodia and Annam encouraged iie Pper and | 
of its forms, although some of them got mixed Up soon M | 
cotton varieties imported from peninsular India. the other 


10. The people of Kalinga spread Karpasa cultivation wien y 
delta of the Godavari and traders exported its fine cloth into the Ta i 7 
country. E 


11. Jn its movement towards the Upper Deccan and Gujarat, it mt F 
a more ancient variety growing on the black soils. The hybridization, that | 
would have resulted from such a mix-up, would have caused the evolution 
of finer cottons. 


—Br.V Vol. XXVIII Pts. 1-2, May 1964, pp. 138 | 


Balabushevich, V. V. 
SOME PROBLEMS OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


The discovery of archeological data containing material on Indian a 
culture in the Central Asian republics of the U. S. S. R. throw additional x 
light on the problem of cultural relations between India and Central js l 
Bongard-Levin points out that the Aryans came to India, nota A |. 
_ big compact group, but were invading it over a long period Que | 

‘Several waves of migration of Indo-Aryan tribes. There was à Up m 
gap between the decline of the main centres ofthe Harappa Le he 
e 17th-15th centuries B. C. and the arrival of the people represen’ 


ed Grey Ware’ culture who could be identified with the - 
f n civiliza 
th 
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SCELLANEOUS : ; 
; study of Indian philosophy is another important branch 
e U. S ri ical research. Works have been published on the philo- 
ot Soviet D political concepts of Rammohan Roy and Aurobindo 
T ophies and sO Dyakov, ina monograph, National Question in Present-day 
A cho. 7 hu India is a multi-national country, but all her peoples 
! india, stresses t in the preservation of its national unity, though the 
ince vital e unity in the conditions existing in India faces certain 
|. task of Gre ; E Levkovsky, in Peculiarities of the Development of 
difficulties. $ analyses India's economic history in the colonial period 


anli in India, É E : 
ue the problems of economic independence, mixed economy, 
an 1SC x 


position of foreign capital and others. 


Institute of the Peoples of Asia of the U. S. S. R., Academy of 
Sciences, has undertaken the publication of a four-volume history of India. 
Two volumes dealing with the modern and contemporary periods have 
already been published. The other two volumes relating to the history 
of medieval and ancient India are in progress. 


— Ami. Vol. I No. 3, February 1964, pp. 9-17 


The 


Barua, Dipak Kumar 
ANCIENT INDIAN LIBRARIES 


In ancient India, the history of Libraries is as old as learning. The 
monasteries and educational instructions, associated with temples, housed 
some of the libraries. Fa-hien and Hiuen-tsang noticed some of the impor- 
lant Buddhist collections, e. g., Jetavana collection, the Palace Library in 
Kashmir, Library at Kanchipura, etc. 


; ie account of the Nalanda collection, the famous collection of 
aie ee established by Dharmapala, with its Academic 

the Univers Ige of its libraries, is worth mentioning. No less famous was 
tity of Valabhi and its collection which is mentioned in a grant 


91 Guha x 
temple aie I dated 559 A. D. At Nagai in Hyderabad, there existed a big 


ibrary at ae the llth century which maintained a big Library. The 
collection l'awada maintained by the Calukyas was a rich and renown- 


„The Purānas = 

. nienples anaes recommended the donation of 

A mathas as an act of religious merit. 
MR Vol. CXII N 
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precept : the third on Buddhist pilgrimage; the fourth 
and the last on tdntric element in this subject, as w 
survey-of Indian pilgrim centres. 


PR À 
Nus 
Siu Pilgrim, 
TER LOOM 


The Vedic references to pilgrimage are Sparse ; no pilo; | 
enjoined in the Vedas; the earliest literature to enjoin i. Stimages are | 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, which are followed by a Is the 
Hindu and Buddhist. tantras, both 


According to the Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara, which ha 
a great influence on early writers of Mithila, Bengal and eel 
western India, pilgrimage is recommended as an obligatory see and 
The author has dealt with three partially overlapping themes, aie 
hagiography and object topography, under which the origin of | ia 
pilgrimage could be examined. poun 


—HR Vol. III No. 1, Summer 1963, pp. 135-67 


Bhattacharyya, A. K. 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL BIRD IN ART AND LITERATURE 


By its variegated colour, its rhythm of gait, its close akinness to the 
green vegetation of its immediate environs and, above all, its keen response 
to the changing nature and the seasons, the peacock has drawn itself closer 
to the poet in man than any other bird. Throughout Indian poetry, in bliss 
and in happiness, as well as in distress and depression, the peacock has 
been the constant companion of the Indian lover and the beloved. Pea- 
cock is the favourite of gods, not only as the vehicle of Kartikeya, but as 
a chosen bird of Indra. Besides, peacock also figures, in the gateway Ie 
decorations at Sanci, in the garden scene of the Sunga period on pe 
from Gwalior, in the Kusana sculpture from Mathura showing the goals 
Laksmi, and on some coins. In the Gupta period, it was recognised 
royal bird. In stone sculpture, bronzes and terracotta figures, thep as 
continued through the succeeding ages as a successful favourite of afer 
` In painting, the peacock finds place under different situations wii 

symbolisms. As an emblem of beauty, it lends its tails, is and ome 
‘eyelets’ in variegated colours, to fans and other items gi pam in the 
ment. It has also supplied the decorative motif, to 4 great © Id 
applied arts of India. yp | 
LCF Vol. VI No. 2, January 1964 PP 


Bhiksu, Rastrapal 
THE GLORY THAT WAS RAJGIR 


NM f 
=  Rajagrha, (modern Rajgir) was the capital 2n su and V 
= According to the Ramayana, it was founded by king MUT 

dk - CC-0.I Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haric 
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e famous throughout India for its wealth and magnifi- 
m 


o Buddhaghosa, it had 32 main gates and was surro- 
which formed a natural boundary. 


E Si peca 

| gum cording t 
| a {by five hills, 
to the Mahabharata, it was the capital of the king Jara- 
known as Girivraja. Rajgir is sacred to the Hindus, 

i E Muslims for more than one reason. Lord 

i n city and its environment and called every part of it 
D a E og a stüpa and pillar in the 3rd century B. C. Of 


| the places of interest at Raj 


thei 


gir, the author mentions : 


; (1) Venuvanarama, 

(2) Tapoda Nadi, 

(3) Sattaparn: Cave. 

l (4) Sonabhandar Caves, 
(5) Ranabhumi, 

] (6) Maniyar Math, 
( Bimbisara’s jail 


7) 
(8) Jivaka Ambavana and 
(9) Grddhyaküta. 


2 


—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 6, June 1964, pp. 188-93 


|. Bisoondoyal, B 
SOME FRENCH INDOLOGISTS OF NOTE AND THEIR WORKS 


The author presents an account of the keen interest taken by the 
French people in ancient, medieval and modern Indian literature in Sans- 
C Hindi and Urdu. In this connection, he describes the work 
4 j Ee EE fabulist La Pomerne (1621-1695), whose a bs 
eee ence to Visnusarma’s Paficatantra, Voltaire (169 - ) 

| alland, who rendered the Thousand and One Nights into French, 


ada i . . 
pu e Bolier, the authoress of the encyclopaedic work M. ythologie des 


- into F 


s ra Shikoh's Oupnek’hat, a Persian render- 
10 trans] saas, À. sel, Valentin Parisot and Hippolyte Fauche 
ae Of s s Ramayana, Romain Rolland, who gave bi 
T of modern India, and Louis Renou, on wno 
f some Indi urnouf. The author also draws our- 
= “dans who translated Indian classics into 


Ome great sons 


le mantle ofp 
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Cannon, Garland 
SIR WILLIAM JONES 


It may be of interest to scholars and non-scho] 1 
in a series of his diary-like daily letters in the autumn of No the A 
summarized the complete plot of recension, utilising an And Jones 
Tables device of suspending the summary at a peak of inter 2m Nigh 
hold at a high plateau what he hoped would be Lord n order ty | 


Spencer's : 
with the story. . In this paper that summary is given. Absorption 


ars alike to 


—JAOS Vol. 83 No. 2, April-June 1963, pp, 241 4 


Chatterji, Suniti Kumar 
ROLE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES IN THE HUMANITIES 


With the coming of Renaissance, Christian Europe and the West 
regarded themselves as superior to the infidel or pagan East. However, 
from the second half of the 18th century, the Westerner desired and attemp. 
ted to enter within the precincts of the Eastern world. The scientific mind 
of 18th century, with its renewed interest in Man as Man started the 
intellectual exploitation of the East through an interest in, and study of, her 
diverse civilisations and literatures. Then followed a study of Eastern Art, 
beside the deathless art of the Hellenic and the Gothic worlds of Europe, 
It is now being conceded that the universal elements of the Oriental culture 
should form part of the mental and spiritual equipment of the West also. 
There has been a gradual emancipation of the intellect of the Westerner 
from medieval scholasticism after the Hellenic Renaissance ; and a similar 
although more rapid, emancipation is taking place in the lands of Asia, a 
least in the minds of the elite who are guiding the masses. The only 
feasible way to make a beginning in the task of universalising the COT 
World Humanism in its two wings of Oriental and Occidental Studies bs 
be to prepare graded compendia for all sections of students ee 
message of ‘Orientalism’ may reach the West, and that of ‘suet aa e 
the countries of the East. Tt is time that *Oriental Studies' were Do i 
part of a General Humanism, with ‘Occidental Studies’ combined '? 
kind as a whole. l 908-38 
—IAC Vol. XII No. 4, April 1964, PP: 
Devaraja, N. K. P 
THE INDIAN CONCEPTIONS OF SAINTLY VIRTUES ; 
ects: 07 
Virtues which are the basis of moral life can have two decore? 
leading to the making of the ideal citizen and the other to eihaps Bo" P 
of a saint's personality. The difference between the two 15 P he unive ; 
of degree only. It depends on the attitudes towards life A 
as well as on the inspiration. 


CC-0. In Public Domain Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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LANEOUS 
to Manu and other Hindu law-givers, the life of even a 
ein man's spiritual growth. The saint, however, 

aka iS 9 5 Et of philosophical wisdom. Manu speaks of two 
virtues ge e ta and Nivrtta leading to opposite results (XII, 89-91). 
sof actions ee. 1-3) divided men into two categories, the divine 


hinkers brought under demoniac disposition lack of faith in 
I God and reverence for the Vedas, while the Buddhists’ 
sel methods was relatively more free from metaphysical 
e description of the Sthitaprajfia in the Bhagavadgita can 
at of the Arhat and Tathagata in Pali literature. 


the existence 


1 eatment of 
7 gas However, th 
1 well compare with th 


Both in archaic Buddhism and in such Hindu works as the Yoga- 
| säras of Patañjali, we come across four social emotions which ought to be 
| cultivated by the aspirant after salvation (nirvana). They are metta or 
| matri (friendliness), Karuna or compassion, mudita or sympathetic joy and 
if upekkha or upeksa (over-looking evil in others). According to Edward 
| Cone, Buddhist friendliness is, to some extent, equivalent of Christian. 
| agape or love. The Yoga-sütra (I, 33) remarks that these virtues produce 
|. ditaprasádana or cheerfulness in the aspirant or sadhaka. 


In early Buddhism, prajfía (knowledge) is given a higher place then 
| karma (compassion), but in Mahāyāna literature karund becomes gradually 
- more important than the other. Mahayanalays more emphasis on the 
| social context of saintly virtues, as is clear from the doctrine of the 
Bodhisattva. 


; — Bha. Vol. VII Pts. I-II, 1963-64, pp. 28-40 
Gopal, Lallanji 


SUGAR- 
| AR-MAKING IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Its : ; 
1 ee that, though the Aryans were acquainted with sugarcane in 
1 sugar lito Period, they had-not acquired the knowledge of manufacturing 
We can assign the beginning of sugar manufacture in 


Kat its juice. 
0s 
9 bout the 8th century B. C. 


mewhere a 


Guda j 
y m od product which contains few impurities. More refined 
- ee x Sarkara, each of which is purer than the prece- 
fact, four ae the medicinal properties of these four types, which 
ene D process of manufacturing granulated sugar. 
ae ae Phanita, guda, matsyandika, khanda and  . 
Vand Matsy Ik Nayadhammakahá enumerates khanda, guda, | 
he kinds of sugar. 


andika in its list of t 
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consistency. Cumulative evidence of Astadhyay;, the jg E 
ArthaSastra suggest a date round about 500 B. C. for thie c and the 


In Harsacarita, patalasarkara and karkasarkarg $ 
Bana speaks of Khandasarkara, which may have beg, 


7 = 1 anot} 
patalasarkara. ner n 


Susruta notices the characteristics of phanita made 


4 fro | 
flower and Vaidyasabdasindhu renders the Jain word pus, m the mad 1 


ottara aS Puspasy. 
ned In the Nayg. 
tracted a form of 


D 
kara Padmottara is yet another kind of sugar mentior 


dhammakaha. All this would mean that the Indians ex 
sugar from certain flowers. 


Brhatsamhità mentions the guda made of pomegranate fruit Sus 
mentions sugar made from the juice of grapes. pun 
Yavasasarkará is another variety of sugar mentioned by Susruta and 
Caraka. As regards palm sugar, it was already being made by the time of 
Susruta. | 


—JESHO Vol. VII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 56-72 


Govindaji 
PRACINA BHARATA MEN LEKHANA SAMAGRI ( WRITING 
MATERIAL IN ANCIENT INDIA ) 


After the broken pottery, seals and copper plates of the days of Indus 
civilization, the oldest material of writing that has been discovered is stone. 
First, they wrote on a stoneslate and then carved the writing with a chisel 
` In the North-Western Province, they have also found bricks on which 
Buddhist aphorisms are carved. 


By the 


Birch-leaf was the chief material to write on in ancient times. Am 


time of Alexander's invasion, birch-leaf had come to be used part 
for the purposes of writing. 


‘at to 
avahanas point 


The smrtis and the inscriptions of the time of Sat script has | j 


the practice of writing on silken and cotten cloth. A cloth man 
been found bearing a date of the Vikrama Samyat 1418. 


ay p 

Buddhist sculptures mention writings on wooden boards ES of the 3 B 

the south, but even in the distant north, they wrote on palm ts will 
size up to 3‘ x 1^ from times immemorial. Palm-leaf manuscriP 

600 years before Chirst have been discovered. 

N sar 

A writing on a piece of leather was sent to Augustus ee 

officer in India in the Ist century. Fa-hien has spoke? 9 "^ 

PS RC SNUNSIO |n Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar > 


UR 
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? OUS 
cpLLANE - ancient times gold and silver plates were also used 
p not appear to have been used in India before the 
aper je dead, ink, dyes, etc., had been in use in olden 
; 5. wooden-sticks and quills were used as pens. 


—Sam. Vol. V. No. 2, 1963, pp. 38-40 


1 TOM HISTORY OF FLAX IN INDIA 
A 
ns entered India sometime after 2000 B.C. from Central 


D. y brought with them the art of preparing flax fibre from 


| ia and possibl 
| Fe ci of the linseed plant. 


; The Arthasastra refers to the cultivation of linseed ia India. The 
|. Mamismrti contains references to the use of fibres. These references show 
- (hat some bast fibres were employed for making strings and cloth about 800 
| Cas well as in Buddhist India. 


y The excavations at Chandoli near Poona have brought to light a 
| mmber of beads with an extremely tendered string through them. The 
| author is of opinion that the string was made of flax. On the basis of the 
| ‘ate of the site, he is inclined to believe that the Aryans had known manu- 
| facturing flax from linseed by about 1500 B. C. 


i 


—BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1963, pp. 112-17 


| Kapadia, Hiralal R. 

i THE JAINA RECORDS ABOUT BIRDS 
; This is a 
and distingui: 
given a bib] 
has also rec 


detailed study of the account of birds, their varieties, habits 
; hing features found in Jaina literature. The author has 
ography of more than fifty works which he has consulted and 


0 s : ; Eo 
ddhas, an d v ed Dhanaftjayanamamala, Visvalocana-kosa, Balava- 
fürther study. ven unpublished exegetical sources for consultation and 


a P i found thirt 
a IsCussed 
bout all kinds of E 


'y-three Sanskrit and six Prakrit words, meaning 
it etymologies which give us a wealth of knowledge 


T x Sufficient] 
Ll, 30, ani 
m 
2r 


dt Of bird-names is dated 200-250 B. 
fica takrit work belonging to the 5th centu 
nish us with 145 Prakrit | ; 
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important details about birds, given by the commentato 
P 3 r 
Sūri, are also mentioned. Abhayada, | 
Birds, whose birth is uterine are said to be in Many res 

to those, who are produced by coagulation. For 4 nines SUperig 
and Prakrit bird-names, the author has not ben able to find M 
English names. That, according to him, is natural as they are soley A 

Y Indian 


—ABORI Vol. XLIII Pts. 1-4, 1962, issued 1963, p 59.5 | 
» Pp. -107 f 


Maity, P. K. 
A NOTE ON THE SNAKE CULT IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The snake cult has played a great role in the religious history of Ind; b. 
from the time of the Indus valley culture to the present day, The cu, | 
which grew up independently among the Indus people, has been accepted | 
by Hindus, Buddhists and Jains alike. 


The earliest reference to the practice of worshipping live snakesis || 
found in the accounts of Greek writers who visited India. The snake - 
temple at Calicut and many others in Malabar in general contain many live | 
cobras. 


Sarpabali is a ceremony which was observed in the age of the Siras 
for the two-fold purpose of honouring and warding off snakes 


It is generally believed that Nagas were worshipped as the snake-spirits | 
As usually represented in Indian art the snake-spirits or gods with snake: 
hoods varying from three to seven are of three types: anthropomorphic, 
theriomorphic and therio- anthropomorphic. 


rship of these nig, | 
first worshipped ® J 
hat one woul 


After discussing many beliefs regarding the wo 
the author does not think that the snake-spirits were 1l 
water-spirits. He holds that the snake is so awe-inspiring t 
expect it to obtain worship in its own right. 


n the cause of the | 


The haunting of houses by snakes seems to have bee aan s heir e d 


origin of the belief that the souls of deceased persons ret 
dences in the quite of snakes. 


: An example of the relation between the sn "I F 

in the Ramayana. This association is probably due ve that Sosa 

snakes commonly live in holes in the earth. Scholars belie | 

was worshipped as a god of harvest and cultivation. 

Tu E : 
i pare Ia traced ba 

e early association of snakes and trees a - TE Buddha | j 


^s valley Reto ould apps 
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: ; he āga was con 

ng ee panyan tree 

ed 


__FL Vol. IV No. 4, April 1963, pp. 120-29 


ceived as a tree-spirit. In a Buddhist játaka, 
which is haunted by Nagas. 


| U Co ION CULTURES REFLECTED IN ARCHAEOLOGY 
WY eR-AND- 

FOIKLORE 

d folkloristic evidences go to prove that the 
prehistoric cultural traits and that a pre-his- © 


ceded an early historic lion culture not only 


The archaeological an 
r-love corresponds to the 


c leopard-tiger culture pre 


f tori : : : 
|. iq vestern Asia, but also in India. 


| ig 


e idea to consider the lion to be the king of 


The author thinks that th 
d earlier than 5000 years ago. 


| 28 
|. tests could not have originate 


— FL Vol. IX No. 9, September 1963, pp. 289-96 


T Nakamura, Hajime 
| A CRITICAL SURVEY OF INDIAN RELIGIONS AND PHILO- 


SOPHY CHIEFLY BASED UPON JAPANESE STUDIES 


| The author of this article describes, in some detail, the development 
| of recent Japanese studies in  Indology, especially Buddhism and 
| philosophy. 


a centres are not rich in material, so far as the study of Indus 
E ae is concerned. But they have done researches on the date, 
le and ideologies of the Vedic people. 


The : 
: AO made important observations on the political and socio- 
itions of Buddhist India. They have discussed art, religion 


- id philosoph 
- derable OR ME other things, during the Mauryan age; with consi- 


Ja a 
tlre us 


Vakatak 
jon 


ea mana | : 
cep of a ae Buddhism, particularly Mahayana. 
GRE üp. Buddhist monks went to Chi: 

RE mples were built along the west 


 Brà 


E 


. first time. — Fa-hien visited India at the time of C 


E ^ 3 he ( $ 
—— The early Vedanta philosophers strove to WIDE pus Sole da 
ence in order to establish the supremacy of their own SE 
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The Gupta dynasty adopted Sanskrit as the official la 
n 


Bua a- 
andragupta > for thy | 


yana inscriptions began appearing from the Gupta Period a T 


studies of the post-Gupta period are meagre, 


Recently, Japanese scholars have begun to Show i 
of the Muhammedan rule in India. It has been made 
of Urdu is later than previously supposed. It w 
Urdu prose became a medium "of expression. 


nterest in th 1 

C study 1 
clear that the a 1 
as only after 1857 th 1 


Only in recent years the Japanese schol 
modern India. 

Among the important Japanese writers on Indian reli 
osophies, special mention may be made of Hakuju, Ui, 
Nakamura. 


ars have begun to study | 


gions and phil | 
Kamakura and | 


In a study it has been shown that the rituals of Vedic sacrifices were 
preserved, in modified form, in the Buddhist Esoterism. 


The Vajrasüci-upanisad is regarded as indebted to a Buddhist wok — 
also called Vajrasuci. The philosophy of the Upanisads has been foundto | 
contain many elements common with philosophical currents in Grece, | 
China and other countries. 


The Yajfíavalkya-smrti has been found to be a kind of mosaic 
code, with its structural sequence following the examples of Mam. Ec 
has been asserted that originally this Smrti was a book of religious 
codes containing two sections, Customs and Penances. Another un 
Justice, was inserted later on. Lastly, the author of the chapters 1 s ä 
King’s Law’ and ‘Philosophy’ was also the compiler of the three a | 
chapters. It is estimated that the book was prepared around 500^." 

5 e | 

The teachings of the Bhagavadgita have been found to contain “a 

similarities with those of Pure Land Buddhism. 


the develo” 


o 1 
le t pst | 


. . . e 0.0  obstac 
Hindu ethics with caste divisions placed an aan 


ment of capitalism in India. Jainism has also attracte 
students to its critical study. 


pilolo 

1 ; al and 
Japanese scholars have concentrated more upon a tu e stud ol 
gical studies of philosophical texts. They have 189° have done p 


philosophy proper, But a few scholars like Nakamura 
works in this field also. 


In Pu o! Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


s (Cum 
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jANEOUS 
ke a dualistic version of the philosophi- 


-osophy looks li 
a philosoP The dhyana seems to have been introduced into 


ra should be distinguished from that 


"E eni 
t of the Vaisesika-sü ra sh | 
hough ime in this school was refuted by the 


* Do a, The conception of t 
] o pro 


T yanit 


kind of Nyaya is to be found even before the Nyayasutras. 
M ¿and Caraka-samhita provide information on this point. 


4 a Kathavatthe 


| 
| The article refers to 


1 - out the contributions of so 


T According to the Mīmārhsãā school, a word is a concept or an idea. 


| According to the Tattvasamgraha, the Mimārhsā asserted the existence of 
the eternal and personal átman whose essence is caitanya. 


the development of logic in. Ancient India giving 
me particular Schools and logicians. 


| Nakamura has done a pioneer work in the field of the study of 

- Yedinta philosophy. In the scriptures of Early Buddhism and the Maha- 
J yana Sütras, prior to Nagarjuna, no reference to Vedanta is found. In 
|. those times, therefore, it was not an independent school. It appears for 
| the first time in Bhavya’s works (c. 400-570 ). He speaks of Vedanta as 
an independent school and does not mention Maya or Avidya in this 
| connection. Vedanta adopted Buddhist ideas and it influenced, in its turn, 
| later Mahayanism. 


d an pay of argumentation betrays that he was virtually a 
i E E takes Karman to be the same as Avidya. The 
|. Bhartrhari m x osophy has chiefly been investigated by Nakamura. 
I tie philosophy an attitude of relativism from the point of view of logic. 

as influenced by Vedanta, 


— AAs. No. V, 1963, pp. 1-75 
Renou, L 
E RS 
| NRE DU SUTRA (ON THE GENUS OF SUTRA) 


The Süfrg 1; 
à d 9f t pu appears with the beginning of the smrti and at the - 
 Hrticularly, ritual E is for the first time attested in the field of Vedanga, 
ERR the nirukta cipa), grammar (vyakarana) and: metrics (chandas). As 
el may algo eo b x is a mixture of sutra and bhasya. The grammar (o 
FR ack to a treatise like the prātisākhya.. — ; 


He 


SO 
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field of grammar, a form of satra called varttika 4 ; 
combination of sūtra and várttika is found in the darsan asgi ete : 
tas. 


Among the Buddhists, the word sutta (sūtra) designated 
the discourses in the form of dialogues attributed to s o Whole of 
comprises the main part of the Tripitaka. The différence? 3, Which, 
designations of the word sutra (sūtra) in Bráhmanical and No the 
can be traced to the early tradition of the Srautasütra, which re hist canon 3 
schools of Vadhüla and Baudhayana where the sūtra hee noe d the 


distinctive features and is hardly distinguishable from the prose d its th 
It is from the Brahmana that the Buddhist and Jain sutta (sütra) x an di 
s erved E Ww 
Another category of this sort is the paribhasa (rules of inter 1 ; 
tion), which is used here and there in the works. a 
The author has studied in detail the stylistic evolution of sutra in | l 
different branches of literature. | E 
—JA Vol. CCLI No. 2, 1963, pp. 165-216 | h 

Sarma, M. V. Sridatta |: 
THE SERPENT IN INDIAN LORE | 
| a 

The Vedic and Puranic texts refer to the dominance of reptiles to the |: 


detriment of mankind. By Brahma's orders all the reptiles, descended down 
and settled in the internal regions on the fifth day of the waxing moon in 
Sravana. It is said that on this day, those who feed the Nagas with 
austerities without partaking any spiced food, will certainly be on friendlj 
terms with the serpent race, freed from fear of attack. 


According to the account given in the Mahabharata, the serpents Wet ai 
the offsprings of Ka$yapa by Kadrü. It is also said that when a snake 1 
occupies à bed or lurks about in the house, or when one is bitten M 
“serpent, or when there is an anthill in the house, or when reptil? i 
entwined the bo jeter of Vasuki, Wi 


: dy, a prayer offered to Manasa, the si 


mune to snake-poison. 


urāna, Ananta is n 
- In Ind 
a 
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ST ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN LEGEND OF 


D 
EUSTACHIUS 


the king Brahmadatta of the Nigrodhamiga- 

] Placidas of the Christian legend of Eustachius were 

he true doctrine in the beginning. They were both 
time, of mild disposition. To one of 
ters and, e , 

ssionate hun in the form of a gazelle with silver 


Bodhisattva approached 
d antlers, and to the other in the form of a splendid stag 
F colour e antlers. Both the animals were in danger of being 


nters the way to salvation. Thus the main 
takable similarities to each other. 


Garbe, 


according tO 
T the genera 


ortant correspondences between the Christian and the Buddhist 
&vantara) are also unmistakable. Vessantara and 
banishment. Both lose everything they have : their 
d, their wealth as well as wives and children; but 
Eustachius loses them through God’s 
ly the difference between the Buddhist \ 
ace in the Buddhist tale 


The imp 
fale of Vessantara (Vi 
Eustachius both go into 
high positions in the worl 
while Vessantara gives them away, 
1 decision to tempt him—this is precise 
| andthe Christian ethics. A temptation takes pl 
also through the God Indra. 


| W. Bousset assumed a transference of the story from East to West. 
H. Günter, on the other hand, calls attention to the fact that it is not so 
| U a Christian legend from widely-scattered independent 
EX. de a author, however, believes that it is far less difficult to 
E Nugent as-Eustachius legends back to various Buddhist sources than 
| gat. 


—JASB Vols. XXXVI-XXXVII, 1961-62, issued 1964, pp. 1222 


SOVETSKOR vost T | mi 
SAMI cone OKOBEDENIE MEZHDYDBUMIA KONGRES- 
TRESS) ORIENTOLOGY BETWEEN THE TWO CONG- 


ARAF rana ee du A OE NS 
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series of articles by the Indologists of German Democratic Rasen 
Peoples Republic and Czechoslovak Socialist Republic ae ee Pols | 
collection. Uded jn "E | 


.3. Mention must be made of B.S. Stavisky's disc i 
on vessels in Kara Tepe (Central Asia), which are in Brahmi and scriptions d 
pertaining to Kusana era. S. P. Tolstov's numismatic fin d harostj 1 
supplement our knowledge of the Saka era. Indian documents t ore 
Brahmi script found by L. I. Albaum in Jang Tepe are TUE arks in | 
number of similar materials are included in the collection named -À late 
in Ancient period. as Indi | 


Overy of in 


4. Besides many periodical publications of the Previous year 4 — 
monograph on the mediaeval history of the eastern countries was uid 
Among these one must mention first I.M. Reisner's posthumous publication 
National Movement of 17th-18th century (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental Lite 
rature, 1961). 


5. Some of the publications on mediaeval ideology on the East are: 


A.M. Pialigorsky’s Materialism of the Lokàyatas. Also Indian system 
of Saivas and Saktas and other philosophical and religious systems in 
mediaeval Tamil Sources. 


6. Study of the newest trends in history is also carried on. During 
the previous year general works on the history of eastern border as a ye 
and history of different countries were published, e.g., New History of India 


(Moscow, Dept. of Oriental Literature, 1961). 


During the past three years the Institute of the Peoples of Asia n f 
Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R. issued many publications on many pu | 
of the East, e.g., Indian Languages (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental Or 
1961); Bengali language, Problems of. grammar (Moscow, DOE He 1 
Literature, 1962); Hindi Language (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental 
1962), etc. 

; The — 

A great amount of research was done in the field of philoloey 
publications in this field are : 


vid 
orien? p 
t 0 
I. Serebriakov—Panjabi Literature (Moscow, ur Mos, d 
Literature, 1963); P. A. Grintser—Ancient prose in Story J, ijectiN 
in Inala L4, prose d 


Dept. of Oriental Lit., 1963); Drama and Theatre n indian” 
articles. (Moscow, Dept. of Oriental Lit., 1961); Wr years m 
(Dept. of Oriental Lit, 1962); Rabindranath Tagore— Pra, P 
his birthday, 1861-1961—a collection of articles. O9 77 
Oriental Lit, d26) pubic Domain. Guru Kangri AE, Haridwar HE. i t 


LH OU 
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JLANEOUS 
also mention the publications of the Academy of Sciences, 


lude, among many other literary collections, Mahà- 
$$. Ro” ryan (Canto. 2). Great help to the students is rendered by 
A Department of important libraries of the Soviet informations 
One must take into account the publications of 

which appeared the work, Writers of Foreign 
os dealing with Rabindranath Tagore, Prem Chand, Nagim Hikmat, 


t 
ne must 
P pich Inc 


— NAA No. 6, 1963, pp. 243-53 


J IT AND SANSKRITIZATION 
and Indian anthropology deal with the same mate- 
points of view. A recent example is the concept 
he term is not defined, but is used to indicate a 
te attempts to raise its status to a higher 
Its essential ingredient is the imitation of 
| behaviour and beliefs associated with ritually higher status groups. Accor- 
| ding to M. N. Srinivas, it is a two-way process : (1) influence of 
| Sanskritic Hinduism on regional cultures and (2) influence of regional 


cultures on Sanskritic Hinduism. 


Classical Indology 
| rial, but have different 
| of Sanskritization. T 
|. process by which a lower cas 
position in the caste hierarchy. 


Studying Sanskritization in the Vedic languages, particularly Sanskrit, 
| nee e EM the Dravidian and in its relation. with language and 
| iras RN concludes that the term Sanskritization as used by 
hc i is a complex concept or class of concepts, and is some- 
EB icu ue Since its relationship to the term Sanskrit is extremely 

Mie ds m the concept is used heuristically as related to 
languages, s at work in Indian culture. In the study of Indian 
| Processes of lan IZA LLOD AAS 2: well-defined concept denoting one of the : 
| guage change in India. Any attempt to transplant such 


|] concepts. to 
ot : à E E 
Caution, her fields of investigation must be attempted with great 


: —JAS Vol. XXII No. 3, May 1963, pp. 261-75 

ADD að Ludwik 

DITIONAL 

TWELVE IN noe ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NUMBER 
NCIENT INDIA 
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India. Number twelve is referred to in the Rgveda, am PRAQ) 
Vajasaneyi-samhita, Satapatha Brahmana, etc. Not only the l'dyani-s 
but its multiples (e.g., 24,60,360,720 and 10,008 also CADO bye 
in India. most Sacre i 


—PO Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, Jan.-April 1962, issued July 19g; =: | 
» PP. 29.35 


Tripathi, Bhagirath Prasad 
SAITIHYAH SAMSKRTERARTHAH ( THE MEANING o 
WORD SAMSKRTI) THE 
Some scholars think, that instead of the word sarhskyti, the Word krstj 
should be used to translate the English term ‘culture’. In the os 
samhitd (7.14), the word samskrti is used in the sense of Satküra ; in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, it is used in the sense of the increase and refinement 
of qualities ; in the Srimadbhdgavata, it is used in the sense of purifying : 
in the Manusmyti, Buddhist literature, etc., the word samskara is used in 
many senses. The author has shown that originally the word sarhskrti was 
used in the material sense; then it was taken to mean experience and, 
lastly, it was interpreted as mental activity. 


—SS Vol. XVIII No. 4, 1964, pp. 99-108 


Tripathi, Krishnamani 
AVATARATATTVASAMIKSA 
(A DISCUSSION OF THE 4VATARAS) 


God 


The word avatára means that Omnipotent and Orne. 


develops some of His potentialities through particular personalities. jns 
are faint hints of the doctrine of avatdra in the Vedas, but n the dein 
there is a detailed treatment of it. In the Asyamedhikapa von ai 
Mahābhārata, there is a story supporting this doctrine and in me Ga! 
of Valmiki (Uttarakanda), there isa clear mention of it. In "inar i 
Bhagavata, there is a discussion of twenty-four avatáras, but or 

the Puranas, ten avatáras are discussed. 


NS 
SS Vol. XVIII. No. 4, 1964 PP 
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HILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
XA PH C BUDDHIST ) 


S -Cerbu 
n Zigmund 
| ae sADANGA— YOGA 
: | of Yoga is found in the Maitri Upanisad, which is 
mposed after the Buddhist Revolution. The ver- 
rk seems to be the original version common to 


The first mention 
d to have been co 
he Yoga in this Work s€ 
Buddhism and Jainism. 


|]. suppose 
T. sion of t 
| Hinduism, 
The tantric six-fold yoga, first found in the Guhyasamájatantra, which 
became cannonical in different Tibetan Buddhist Schools, represents, per- 
| haps, through an unknown channel, the most ancient tradition of Yoga. 
| There was, in this system, no room for yama, niyama and dsana and even 
| fess for something like /svara-pranidhana or any pranidhana at all. In this 
| type of ancient yoga, the goal is not so much the control of the body as its 
reduction and controlled dissolution, an extraordinary form of technique of : 
spiritualization. The original starting point is in the body itself, not in 
| the nature. 


—HR Vol. III, No. 1, Summer 1963, pp. 128-34 


Barua, Dipak Kumar 
EVOLUTION OF BUDDHIST VIHARAS 


| L indi beginning, members of the Buddhistic order resided under trees. 
ater they were allowed to dwell temporarily in mote-halls of villagers. 


“Tiss pU conditions of this country stood against such a wandering 
je the Buddha introduced the observance of vassa at a fixed place and 
a ma ve Several kinds of abodes for the monks, viz, vihára, andhayoga, 


1 Passa T : 
+ and guhä of which vihara and guhā only survived for long. 


. Butth 


E The vihara 
m 
th rainy mont 


s were first in the nature of encampments limited to the m 
° temporary y 


hs. But as a sense of collective life arose in the monks, — 
*eeptance oft esidences turned into more or less permanent ones. The —— 
the histor © arama at Rajagaha, therefore, marks à turning point in - 

; Y of early monasticism. eee 
"uen ISP 
"i Varas were, in the be 
Monastic 
ho 


hue 
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These viharas represent one of the important for 
architecture. At their inception, they were Mostly built 
subsequently, they were multi-storied brick structur 


of Carly h 


es With m od. 


or beautifully designed rock-cut monasteries with the most din adune 
of early Indian architecture. The Sarnath Inscriptions the eg 
thec 


teries of Nāsik and Ajantā, etc., are wonderful 
architecture. 


ave mo 

1 ht 
Specimens of art x 
il 


According to the Manorathpurani, even if there be 
thousand. bhiksus practising meditation, there will be no T 
Noble Path, if there is no learning. Hence all able and in 
took to learning and the viliàras turned into centres of gre 
universities—where the four Vedas, six Vedangas, ten 
vidyas, eighteen silpas and sixty-four kalds were taught b 
fied monks. 


à hundred ora 
ealization of the i 
tellectual monks d 
at learning-prex ] 
granthas, fourteen | 
y the highly qui. [ 


—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 109-19 | 
Barua, Dipak Kumar 
VIHARAS IN DAKSINAPATHA 


Amaravati was the most widely known of the Buddhist centresin | | 
Andhra. Originally inhabited by the monks of the Mahasarighika School, | 
it later developed asa Mahayanist centre. Bhavaviveka lived here for 1 
some time. The Lhasa monastery in Tibet was built after its model. =~ 


Similarly, Nagarjunakonda was one of the largest and most impor: | 

: tant Buddhist settlements in South India, and enjoyed international ! 
reputation. Hundreds of wonderful sculptures executed in the drum | 

style have been found here. Nagarjuna took his resort in the last r : | 

of his life at Sri Parvata in the east and north of Nagarjunekones X 

hien has left a. good description of the monastery at Nagarjunakon™ 


<li Ss PERR ishing ê 
Si Milavasam was another important Buddhist centre Lo felt in 


of 9th century A. D. The influence of. this monastery Y 
far as Gandhára. — xs 


» D 


any other 
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{bs R ; In Mabayana, the external forms of the old Nikayas 
eing paid much attention to. As the rules of the 
d, Mahayana doctrines could, and did, as the 
pr ead in the communities of the most different Nikayas. 

p 


developed in its early days from the old one without 


ed 
The d That is clear from the example of the theoretical 
ay SbatP pe he Bodhisattva ideal. There had never been a difference 


1 jyndamentals he whole of Buddhism regarding three types of the 
of opinion in DF ion wh b the Buddi hil 
The important question why some ecome the Buddhas, white 

nly become Arhats, was explained that the Buddha, in one of 
alters 0 had taken a vow before the earlier Buddha Dipankara 
iddha himself one day. That vow made him a Bodhisattva. 
After innumerable rebirths and good deeds, he was born as Gautama 
and became the Buddha. By listening to the preachings of a Buddha, 
ple can reach Nirvana without going the hard way of a Bodhisattva. 
This conception is in direct contrast with the Karma theory. These two 
can be brought to compromise only if one considers that through the 
preachings of a Buddha, a part of his Karmic results will be transferred 
‘othe listener. These questions are not dealt with in the theoretical 
explanations of the old texts. The fact that the theory of the possibility 
of transfer of merits—a development from the earliest days of Mahayana 
Buddhism—has been accepted by all Buddhists, makes it clear that it has 
to be taken as natural. consequence of the preachings of early Buddhism. 
The crucial point only was its generalisation, resulting in the demand to 
a a vow to become a Bodhisattva. Only with that a deliberate 
“nation from the original doctrine was made. ba 
This demand only established the Mahayana Buddhism. F 
oo - —ZDMG Vol. 113 No. 3, 1964, p. 530 
Bennett, A. A.G. DEBT ce ee 
THE DASABHÜM AK A | 


E 
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Bhikshu, Rastrapal 
BUDDHISM AND THE CASTE SYSTEM 


During the time of the Buddha, caste system 
questions of the day. Though the Buddha is gener 
teacher, he also dealt with certain social Problems of the Piit A 
admitted members of all castes and classes to the order of fanet dày, y, 
ed by him. The only thing he expected from his disciples S establish. 
of thought which led to purity of life, compassion and ia puri 
Many untouchables were admitted to the Sangha ive E! loye, 
attained sainthood and became worthy of the veneration of kin E | 
gave Upàli, the barber, seniority over his masters, the Sakyan m : 1 
initiating him first. yq 


was one of : 
ally known the burg; 


The Buddha collected alms and took water from 

caste. He preached loving kindness towards all bein 

| Puruga Sükta of the Rgveda to be a myth. He advised people not to accept 
anything unreasonable simply because it was recorded in the Scriptures or 

upheld by other authorities, not even what he had said. 


—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 2, February 1964, pp. 3640 


people of the lowest 
gs and declared the 


Bhikshu, Rastrapal 
NIBBANA 


ifficult to say what is the nature a 
s. We cannot say what happens to Ea 
i iy sedia DILAE TS 
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of the Buddha have explicitly explained the fact that 
sociated with it are Kamma. Thus the twenty-one 
1, including the seven links of Entightenment 
Il Kammas. 


igcourses 
the states as 
od -mind-sou 


Aai Noble Path, are a 


ding to (1) the ‘doors through which 

ed as physical, vocal and mental, (2) their ethical value as 
perform al, (3) their motive as impelled by lobha, alobha, dosa and 
their functions as janaka, upatthambaka, upapilaka and upagha- 
ados :« strength as garuka, asanna, acinna and kitatta, (6) the time 
ffects as immediately, subsequently or indefi- 


ucing their € 
d defunct, and (7) their place of maturing as rupavacara 


Kammas may be divided accor 


they are Fe 


1 itely effective a0 
F and arupavacara. 


Thus, to a true Buddhist, man is the architect of his own fate, his 


|. om creator and his own destroyer. 
I —WB Vol. XII No. 6, January 1964, pp. 3-5 


1 Chaudhuri, Sukomal 
| BUDDHISM—AN ANALYTICAL DOCTRINE ? 


| Buddhism is neither Eternalism nor Annihilationism nor any other 
] ‘sm. It is an Analytical Doctrine to be known through analytical 
| knowledge ; and the Buddha was an Analyst (Vibhajjavadt). 


Through the Law of Dependent Origination, the Buddha first of all 
j ‘mounced that it is not the Samsara, but Avidyd which is the cause of 
2 Te misery. Avidya creates wholesome and unwholesome Karma for- 
U DR ne death one’s body is abandoned, but Karma formations 
Meis : See of the effects of the actions performed with the 
ii dare ae : present life, the first stage 1s Vinnana, which is a sub- 
theform of Nam ee place at the very moment of conception. This takes 
Tn the next P x a when the mind and the body first come into existence. : 
eternal womb In = six sense organs: are recognised in the child in the ? 
With the outside wo T fourth stage, the child begins to come in contact 
TONES tld and Vedand comes in the next stage. —— 
Fro gi (PESE bee 


MEC oT Oe e 
pe stage of Vedanà emanates’ 
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Chen, Chin Ming 
BUDDHIST YOGA—A SHORT STUDY 


` To understand Buddhist Yoga, one must understand 
philosophy and what it considers as the highest trut nd t 
again wedded to the Buddhist principles of voidness, 
wakefulness, máyd, compassion, expediency and pass 
finds out his subject of Yoga after this and identifies 
with these truths. 


he Bus A 
non-egoism, wisdom ; 
Ivity. The Bu di 
his religious Ee | 


: The Buddha and Bodhisattvas have established , 
Buddhist Yogas because of many attributes of philosophic 
sity of form and method of religious practices. 


many kinds 
truth and dive. 


—JYI Vol. IX No. 8, March 1964, pp. 121-24 l 1 
Conze, Edward | 
SPURIOUS PARALLELS TO BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 


The author has examined genuine parallels between European and | 
Buddhist philosophies in his article published in April, 1963. Now he | 
considers a few of the more widely advocated parallels which, in his ]- 
opinion, are spurious. For instance, Berkeley's deuial of matter seems | 
to re-state literally the absolute idealism of the Yogdcarins. The author | 
points out that the two theories are quite different and they cannot be A 
compared to each other. ; ; 


der three - 4 


The author gives examples of spurious European parallels De L0 ; 
a 
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to function freely. In his remarks about ‘intellectual 

uestions the possibility of such a faculty. The author 
ant t that the apparent analogy between Kant's antinomies 
EU tis treatment of speculative questions (avyakrtavastühi) is 


n and the Existentialists, they agree with the 

on from the nightmare of a sinister and useless 

| cannot follow them into the transcendental world just for lack 

1 world; un d because of their unfamiliarity with any definite spiritual 

| d e cause of the disservance from the concrete spiritual practice, 

| Ens now no disciples, and his work belongs to the past. r is at 

this point of despondency that the Existentialists had, after World War I, 

arrived on the scene. Their diagnoses of the plight of human existence 

that of the Buddhists. So human life is nothing but a perpetual 

Man is nothing but disguise, lie and hypocrisy, with respect to 

himself and with respect to others, and so on. In terms of the Four Truths, 

the Existentialists have only the first, which teaches that everything is ill. Of 
the second, which assigns the origin of ills to craving, they have only a very 
imperfect grasp. As for the third and the fourth, they are quite unheard 
of. They just do not believe that ‘there is an Unborn, an Unbecome, an 
Unmade, an Unconditioned.’ Knowing no way out, they are manufactu- 
res of their own woes. As distinct from their world-weariness, that of 
the Buddhists is cheered by the hope of ultimate release and lightened by 
multifarious meditational experiences which ease the burden of life. 


As for Bergso 
puddhists in their revulsi 


agree with 
illusion. 


oed at I SUUS eue e nat le rt ad a a, 


io o oe comparisons, the author points out that Hume's 

|. Buddhists 2 seems literally agreeing with the Buddhist anatta doctrine. 

| Permanent eee ly at one with him when he rejects the notion of a 
D. ost states m entical substance in favour ofa succession of imperma- 
J| Whereas Hume E but there is a clear difference between the two. 
} Buddhist eae: ts selfhood to the level of the sub-personal, the 
} "tole point re Reneia invites us to search for the superpersonal. Its 
Tent, unsatisfactor at, since everything in this empirical self is imperma- - 
W'it can be m ERIS. , and, therefore, it constitutes a false self, and none 
© skandhas (ten ‘Me’, or ‘myself’. In consequence, one must look beyond . 
(Which is the nS to find one’s true and abiding transcendental self 
RN agata). - e pe o 


> —PEW Nol. XII No 


T 
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particularly, the Sünyaváda or Madhyamikavada of 
vada or Yogacaravada of Maitreya, Asanga and 

the Vijrianavàdic Mahayana doctrines, the Car y 
places come very near the Hindu Brahmaváda or 


Nàgà ar 
juna 

@ Writers m. ie Pr 

At mavada. at Tha} 


According to Kanhu, distinctions and differenc 
fact, the manifestations of one Sünyatà and the p 
describes one Reality behind the ever flowing strea 


es in the World ats 
ME. 
m of phenomena ~ 


According to Sarahapāda, even mind and self- 
pudgalabodha are ultimately unreal. The influence of th 
lism is clearly seen in the Caryapadas. 


Consciousness o 
€ Bauddha idea. 


Aparisuddha vijfiana, which is the baddhajiva, and Vifuddha vim, 
which is of the nature of Ananda, are distinguished by Sarahapada and 
DUDAS 


According to Santipada, analysis of mind does not show any trace 
of the phenomenal reality, because it is a sort of illusory accident and not 
a property of the citta, The catuhsünya principle has been described in 
the caryd songs in various ways by caryà writers. According to them, the 
blissful ultimate reality is seen only after Sünya, Atistinya and Avidyacitta 
are laid S rest one BET Wie other. 


—PP Vol. III No. 4, January 1964, pp. 9-16; 
Vol. IV No. 1, April 1964, pp. 14-22 


Güir, Herbert V. CTIVE: 
INDIAN BUDDHIST THOUGHT IN TIBETAN  PERSPE 
INFINITE TRANSCENDENCE VERSUS: PERTEN 


E lester "ota aig Satocn Brest certi 


Tibetan 
ay be-called - fine set deta founder m. Mor 
asia representative" of the Xogacaramádhyum e 

gart her late produ t of. the Buddhist ph 


ie di succes a Bude 
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he whole of the Buddhist path of spiritual develop- 
int or the ground, the path or the unfolding of 
ht, and the goal or the attainment of freedom as a mode 


resaid work, both the integrative and the analytic aspects 


treated as inseparable. 


he terminology of the Vijfia@navada philosophy is 
different from it. For instance, in the VFijüana- 
ş is an indeterminate cognition, a subject 
which tends to be filled. by a concrete content 


aid work, t 
utlook is 
d cognitivenes 


In the s 


LES which makes up the finite world. .For ‘Jigs-med_ gling-pa, this 
1 that, 

f 
| 


„f allgrou ! : 
{ 4 pervasive medium that mig 
| That is to say, in. 
‘| cognition of things 
s | tainted and coloure 
t | tantric and becomes the cognition of reality as it is. 


J 
| 


|] 

Jigs-med gling-pa’s unique theory of infinite transcendence becomes 
most conspicuous in the goal realization by his distinction between com- 
i - municated existence, which is a true cipher, and -communicating existence, 
| which is beyond all form and change, and similar to Jaspers’ ‘ultimate 
| Umgreifende" is never seen, although it is possessed by every being as the 


u 


mner light’, which is man’s very self. 


j 


ae Te 


—HR Vol. III No. 1, Summer 1953, pp. 83-105 


Hatani, R. 


BUT. 2 ei > ; 
| SU-DA SHO-GAKU NO KON-PON KEI-KI 


(HE FUND 
AMENTAL MO "S 
GHTENMENT) TIVE OF THE BUDDHA S x a 
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45 years since his Enlightenment was not a simple phi A PR 
but a personal existence which constantly associated € Pring 
* Spir 


the Buddha. 
—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963 a. 
; » PP. 5324 


Hatta, Y. 2 
RI-SHU-KYO MANDARA NO KO-ZO (ON THE sYsņ 
(PRAJNA-PARAMITA-NAYA-SUTRA-MANDAL4)  ™M OF 

The Naya-sütra-mandala is a vajradhatu-mandala, but there a 
Buddhas of the vajradhatu-mandala have been replaced by E fw T 
Bodhisattvas of the Garbhadhatu-mandala. These four Bo. dea four qd 
respectively, the chiefs of Sakya House, Akàsagarbha House, diate 
House and Vajrapani House in the Garbhadhatu-mandala. This fact a | 
that the Naya-sütra should be understood by the system of the prajfiáparaniig 
philosophy, according to which the vajradhátu and the garbhadhatu are { 
advaya. The theory of vajradhdtu-garbhadhdatu-advaya teaches that the | 
metaphysical principles and epistemological knowledge dissolve into one | 
in the religious experience. The Naya-sitra-mandala is a developmet | 
of the Vajradhatu-mandala by making it related to the Garbhadhatu. | 
mandala, | 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 566-67 | 


Higashmoto, K. 
KANBOJA DEN-SHO NO MAHAWANSA TO NAN-DEN DAHO- 
KYO CHU NO DAI-Ó-TO-SHI TO NO RYO TEKI SA-I (THE 
DIFFERENCE IN QUANTITY BETWEEN THE EXTENDED | 
MAHAVAMSA IN CAMBODIA AND THE DAI-O-TO-SHI AN | 
- THE JAPANESE TRANSLATION OF MAHAVAMSA IN THE 

..—. DEN-DAI-ZO-KYO) : 


cut oom : ded down ii 

— The first scholar to find the Mahavamáa, which was e the 
odia, was Léon Feer (1830-1902). Malaleseker Pia. The 
ed Mahavarnga (1937), which is the Mahavariéa In ME from 


EE. m fi 
- tre n of the ? Mahar : Scri 
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.jJ[ NO KAN-NEN NO SEI-RITSU TO TEN-KAI 
KYO TO NO KAN REN O MEGUTTE (THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF 


myaku sho-ji (parināmikī-cyuti), a term in Tathāgatagarbha 
D. UE ht for the first time in the Srimáladevi-sütra to explain the 
o It teaches that even such pudgalas as Arhat, 


was t ged: 
texts, We» Anásvava-dhátu - . = 
habalabodhisattva 1n the Anāsrayadhātu do not have 


| ssgmsara’ Vn 


I ddha and Ma 
1 a (nitya, sukha, ütman, Suddha) of the Buddha and that it is 
E four obstacles of avidyá-vásabhümi, andsrava-karma, 


F owing to the a EETA à Ae ee 
T. jqronaya-kaya and acintya-parinamiki-cyuti. By these they are still in 
; Pir. This teaching is to emphasize the ideal of four gunas of the 


| | Buddha for Mahayana Buddhists who all practise to attain the Buddhahood. 


— JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 542-43 


- ] Hoffmann, Helmut 
DAS KALACAKRA, DIE LETZTE PHASE DES BUDDHISMUS IN 


| INDIAN (THE KALACAKRA, THE LAST PHASE OF BUDDHISM 
IN INDIA) 


Kalacakra, the system within Buddhism that spread in the days of 
Halipala L was the last one to find universal acceptance. This system 
uh called as Yana had filtered into India from Sambhala—a country 
aint e in 965. Since it has not been possible to identify this 
| s e So far, it is inadvisable to try so much fora genetic association. of 
j = Wacakra with the old Indian God of time, Kala. ui 


HE astrological and cosmological doctrines play an impor- 
7 A em, where the events in the universe are depicted in mar 
the old Indian 7 3 e en which the Kalacakra is based is different Iron 

.. Hn Jyotisa Vedanga as well as from the classical. ni 


and: ie Quee E: 

je ompliea: 1 s aas X : 3 
fem Heed compromise-product, containing touches ol 
- C CHelenistio theories, —— Dex E 


fant 
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- The eschatological ideas found in the Kalaca 
the fact of the influences that Western religions have h explaineq 
eschatological ideas in the Kālacakra can be comprehended On it, Th 
to the political and spiritual situation prevailing in Eastern tre Ift 
Asia and N.W. India in the 10th century, where Moha Tan 
were increasing. The Kalacakra predicts that the 
Rudracakrin—will destroy the Moslems in the ye 
Kalacakra, there is an interesting synthesis of the borrowed idea f a 
of time and the typical Indian idea of cyclic yugas where the fni the ed 
the end of every yuga is eternally repeated—a fact that fun FU 1 
back the foreign eschatological conception to the cyclic India, Hn 


kra can be 


» 


™MMedan jo © 
Kalki of Sid 1 
ar 2327 AD 1 SES || 


—Sa, Vol. XV No. 2, 1964, Pp. 125-3] 


Inagaki, Hisao . 
THE ADOPTION OF THE BUDDHA'S LIFE PATTERN IN THE 
TEN-BHÜMI SYSTEMS 


Several Schools of Buddhism that rose after the Buddha had their 
own tradition of his life. His biographies in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan and 
Chinese bear traces of gradual amplification and ideological development, 
Development of Abhidharmika concepts of the Buddha and Dharma exerted 
great influence on the Buddha’s biographies. 


Mahayana ideologies had no less influence on the biographical 
literature of the Buddha. When the idea of Ten-bhimis arose, the 
Buddha's life was adopted into its scheme. Mahdvastu, Prajiiaparamita 
and Avatamsakas show clear indication of the attempt to incorporate the 
Buddha’s life into their systems. A comparative study of these systems 
will reveal the pattern formulated to fit in the Ten-Bhami concepts. 


_ Although quasi-Mahayanistic, the idea of Mahavastu Eu ay 4i 

material for Ten-Bhumi concepts. The life pattern in the 2 had 

esented as the seven perfections. The compilers of the Ma. : zography 

i nd a sy h would embrace both the uade 

newly risen Ten-Bhumi formula. or ggg 
but it | paved for a better system H : 
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k en-Bhümis is fully developed in the Dasabhümika- 
ghe ide outstanding events in Buddha's life, viz, Dwelling in 
en Dit Enlightenment, etc., are taken up to formulate the 


1 i seta of the highest rank. 

| ite 0 : 

stu and Prajfia-sütras the life pattern of the highest 
nd in Enlightenment, whereas in the Avatamsaka, a complete 

dhisattva aias life, i. e., from a life in the Tusita Heaven to 

: p vs iven. In the former, the Bodhisattva career is supposed to 

] nine S E. ent of Buddhahood, thus drawing a line of demarca- 


in the Mahava 


n between Bodhisa 


q hisa r 
| r, the realisation of d | : 
| M ot is an aspect of eternal activity of an enlightened Bodhisattva. 
p carcel, 


| He isto carry on an endless altruism in which he manifests himself even 
| asa Buddha like the Sakyamuni. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 797-92 \ 


| ida, Ichiro 
| ZEN BUDDHISM AND MUROMACHI ART 


| The Rinzai Zen developed by Muso at the beginning of the 
f Muromachi Period (1336-1573) gave considerable impetus to the growth 
| of Japanese art and culture. According to the Zen of this period, 
| the heart of man was considered to be the Buddha and the various 
1 Phenomena of the outside world were considered to be manifestations of 
mem heart. The Muromachi man was thus formed into a ‘romantic 
ieee individual’ marked more for emotional feeling than for a stray 
Lee mind. The Muromachi view of the individual had a deep 

Upon the Japanese art of that time. The Muromachi poetry and 


painti : o E m Pd 
f ng were sustained by an individualistic and particularistic outlook 
_ Tom rigidity, 


The Aer " : cH 
ot So Spirit is seen in architecture. The natural objects di 
Intrinsic i the building, twisting it out of shape, but st ph 
füngi ation for the structural design. In most cases, the des 


Lona : x 
335 HY related to its natural surroundings. 


A kind of. ex 
Mergence o; 
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shifting of relationship that resulted from the viewer 
physical movement. In ‘excursion gardens’, there R> Own contin af 
or objective organisation. The culture and Creations of a cial a 

a subjective experience of unity in tune, deeply and ; IS perioq m 
religious experience of Zen. nternally, With t | 


It may be concluded that Zen nurtured and sustai | 
culture, though it did not create it. ned Muromachi 


—JAS Vol. XXII No. 4, August 1963, pp ua | 


Jayatilleka, K. N. 
THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF TRUTH 


The word ‘truth’ characterises a proposition which j 
statement. But all true propositions may not have a relevance for religi 
The propositions about four Noble Truths are relevant, because Tics 
useful (atthasamhitam) in the attainment of the Spiritual goal. The S 
makes only such assertions which are true and useful and either pleasant 
or unpleasant. 


S expressed by q 


' The characteristic of truth is that it accords with fact (bhiitan) 
and cannot be otherwise (anaññathā). Yn addition to this correspondence 
theory of truth, we find a mention of coherence theory of truth as well in 
the Pali canon. Accordingly, consistency is also considered a criterion of 
truth. The principle of contradiction is recognised. But when something 
is described as both real and unreal, a person, trained to think in terms 
of Aristotelian logic, fails to appreciate the reason behind such descriptions 
Now, with the discovery of many-valued logic, we are in a positon 
to judge such apparently contradictory statements favourably. This may 
be regarded as based upon a two-valued logic of four alten 
(catuskofi). These alternatives are to be taken as possible alterna 
and only one of them can be true. These alternatives belong iu 
statements alone as concern the events in the space-time-cavs? rea 
Statements about nirvana or Super-cosmic reality fall outside the scop 
logical discourse (atakkavacara) 

; ce of foie 

. Truth is regarded as one without a second. The presen riterion of 
Coherence and the absence of contradiction is recognised as ĉ ? jso, true 
truth. But all consistent statements need not necessarily : : wie 
That is why mere reasoning is not recognised as a sound proc? M e ide 
is consistent must also correspond with fact. This is 4 Yeu 
which has found a place in early Buddhist philosophy. Al 
eee ence and oaia 

Partial truths are based upon limited experience an Ps 

value, They have a partly factual basis, Bees | 


- CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 


| 1 truth. ; 
q tute mn contingent fact to b 


f mätta) truths is th 
-nothing 1. 


E Satkoti and Sa 
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* spiritual truths are useful, but truth is not defined 


oral â E utility in Buddhism. But it seems to have been held 
s of P belief to be true was to be tested in the light of personally 


es. Verifiability is a test of truth ; it does not consti- 


| quenc 
verifiable cone Buddha held that such truths lie in the middle. Truth, 


e discovered empirically by avoiding extreme 


1 views. 


between conventional (sammuti) and absolute ( para- 
e central theme of Buddhism, according to which, 
absolutely real-or unreal, its reality lies in the middle. This 
the distinction that we, now-a-days, make between 
point of view and the scientific point 


The distinction 


corresponds with 
the conventional common sense 


of view. 


— CT Vol. XII No. 4, April-May 1963, pp. 22-23 


Kabese, K. : bay 5 Bees 
SHANTI-GUPTA NO. KO-KON-GO-KI-RON (A STUDY ON: THE 


| HEVAJRA PINDARTHA- PRAKASA OF SANTIGUPTA) 


.. The first half of the Hevajrapindarthaprakasa of Santigupta is 
Sitravibhanga and its last half is Sütrarthasamgraha. According to the 
Sütravibhaiiga, the Hevajra-tantra is divided into sections and divisions. 
The Gekko shaku (Candraprabhavrtti) of Naropa (975-1025) contains a 
eM understanding that the Bodhicitta-chapter (I, 1) of the Tantra 
e the Mantra-chapter (I, 2) vāc, and the Devata-chapter 
js m oq these three chapters to the explanation. of the 
ice p e most detailed and longest commentary of. the Tantra is 
century, WE e ko-shaku (Hevajrapindarthavrtti) of the. 11th: 
ftom the SEN i S that the Hevajra-tantra is a small text abstracted. 
arge text. - s pO 


Through pe 
formed oft the Sütrárthasamgraha, the: Tantra is understood to be 


Btenmene - x = Planations of the five processes to the: ultimate enli- 
REN the Sütrarthasamgraha teaches that Caturvidha 

aya-are the most essential teachings of the Tantra. 

The th Mele 3 | 

wh contradicting hee through the Sahajayogatantras is the idea that 
fvri and the SE a5 the prajñā and the upáya, the paramartha and 
Practice, The SS the bhava, are sublated into oneness in | 
Tug pa T ogatantra shows the practice of the Sahajakalpa 
time, w i ps reme prajñā itself comes as the wpaya at 
“of the We azura teaches that the prajfia is attained by 

ut Where the yakalpa T ; 


- The faith of a person becomes perfect by having faith in the B 
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thought of prajiid-updya-advaya is the characteristic of the Saha; 
or of the Hevajra-tantra. ayoga 


D b 38 "n 


Kaginushi, R. S 
DAI-JO BO-SATSU DO NI OKERU SHÓ-MON NO IT-CH] 

TSUITE (THE POSITION OF SRAVAKA IN THE M AHAYAN 
BODHISATTVA PATH) NA 


The arhattva, which the sravaka aims at, is one 
of the Buddha. The enlightenment of his own sho 
which is the most essential in the Mahayana Budd} 


Of the ten 
hism too, 


epithets | 
first aim 


Nevertheless, the Mahàyanist said that the gray 
of the Buddha’s samgha, aimed at their own enlightenment only, Many | 
passages in the Mahayana texts have despised them as the Hinayánist, 
The ways of practice of the sravaka which were ordained by the Buddha _ 
have not necessarily been neglected. Samdhinirmocana-siitra defines 
certain kinds of ráàvakas. In Mahayana Buddhism it is generally said 
that the stolid practise the way of the śrāvaka and the sagacious the way 
of the bodhisattva, but the way of the srdvaka is ‘never easy. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 536-37 


akas, the successor d 


Kak, R. N. 
RELIGIOUS GROWTH IN THE MAHAYANA 


Religious growth involves growth of perfect faith, growth in ae 
gent practice and growth in attainments. The first step towards T 
advancement or religious progress naturally requires a good deal A a 
in the teacher, the teaching and also those who can guide us fone a 
right path, It is something like the bhakti of the Hindus. Anan 
the Bauddha representative of the bhakti mentality. 


termination t0 d 


f the doctrine qi 
ddha, the | 


The understanding of the Bodhisattva's wish and de 
save all beings inspires faith devotion in the true followers © 


F 


harma ai d the Sangha. In the supreme nirvana of the 


Higher Faith, f 
obeys the nature of the Eternal for ever. ; 
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" «attvahood. The attainments are of a spiritual nature. The 
p understands the self as well as the eternal Spiritual 


dhisattva en comes the holy perfection in all virtues which corresponds 


jple- : 
yactly tO Eternal Wisdom. 


MBo. Vol. 72 Nos. 3 and 4, March-April 1964, pp. 59-64 


B eunti, S- : E 

M orama NI IN-YO SARETA SARVAN HI-HAN- 
Usu (CRITICISM OF THE BUDDHIST IDEA OF SARVAJNA 
15 iw THE TATIVA-SAMG RAHA) 


The 137 gathas of pürvapaksa in the last chapter of Santaraksita's 
Tattvasarngraha introduce some opinions, which stand against the Buddhist 
theory Atindriyartha-darsi-purusa, the Buddha, is sarvajfía. According to 
Kamalasila’s paijika, those opinions are of the Mimarhsas — the first 
I2 gathas are of Kumarila, of which 21 gáthás are found in his Mimamsa- 
‘oka-vartika, and the remaining 15 gathas are of Sámafa and Yajnata, 
whose names and theories are not found in any other Indian philosophical 
text. 


è Kumārila’s criticism is as follows : Dharmādharma is the ultimate . 
object of study. The knowledge of Dharma precedes all. This Dharma 
of atindriyartha is constant and not man-made, and is understood only by 
i universal codand of the Veda. None can know the Dharma without the 
oe oe the Buddha is not exceptional. The Buddha-vacana is also 
Bares ae and cannot be given any proof of validity. Santara- 
aintiyabodhi = : The Buddha has got rid of two avaranas and attained 
and e yogipratyaksa or yogijfiana. His jfíana is suddhi lokottara 

i a, and is not in both, prameyatva and vaktrtva. 


Süntaraksi T 
raksita’s theory of sarvajfa is parallel with those in Jain texts— 


the Astasahasrr : 

D nol Vidyananda Patrakesarin and the Prameyakamalamar — 
6.5 eathas in poe There are Kumarila’s 27 gáthàs in the former and 
35. paras e latter. Excluding duplications out of the total : : 


betwe ` are found in this Taftvasamgraha. It is under: 
ad. Ue Buddhist Tat Sena CHEN 


Imitation was d tvasarngraha and those two J ts, the: 
th stand again a one and the insistence of each other was | 
~ Against the Mimarisas in the same way, but 
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gation of sarvajfía was the last base by: religious element a d 
point of religious faith of Santaraksita who: declared Hem tlie Sari, 1 
sraddhanusarin but a prajiidnusdrin and searched for àn exc $ | 
ment of logic and for rationality on the basis of the system sen 


nota 

d adjug., 4 
armakin T 
—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963 bp. 548-4 
: ? PP, D : 

Kino, K. | 
INDO-BUKKYO NI OKERU NIN-GEN SON-CHO NO cae 
NI TSUITE (INDIAN BUDDHISM AND EXISTENTIALISM) SHIN - 


Heidegger explains ‘present existence’ by the theory of 
da-sein’ and further insists upon regaining the most essential ego which m 
been lost in daily life. The same idea is found in Buddhism too (Vinaya: 
Mahavagga, 1. 14). Butin Buddhism the pratityasamutpáda is to lead the 
Buddhist thought to the anatman, not to the existence of ego, 


“Mitsein, Mi, 


In the original Bodhisattvagana, there was no difference between the 
monk and the layman, but later the monk was considered to be superior to 
the layman. This is due to a tendency in Mahayana Buddhism to search 
the essential ego. The aranyavdsa lets a monk be thoroughly solitary, 
isolating him from the troubles in social life. The complete solitude is 
only for searching the essential ego or the essence of existence. Here we 
remind the thought of “Begegiiung’ of D. von Uslar, who scathingly criti- 
cized the thought of Heidegger in his work Vom Wesson der Begegnung. 
The possibility of “coining across’ exists properly in the existence itself, atl 
the ‘coming across’ naturally gives rise to ‘calling’ between ‘T and ‘you: 
The said aranyavása was for fear of ‘untimely call (akala mantra)’ in social 
life, and ‘being called (amantanay also has been denied in earlier ea 

But importance of ‘calling’ is taken up in Mahayana Buddhism. 
‘calling’ is to make listen—sarsrávayati, and we find an important wee 
cance of the samsravayati in the Sadaparibhita-parivarta of the Sade En 
pundarika-sütra, Yn Tantrism, the most important and essential ia elc; 
is the ‘calling’; ie., the mantra which is. to. call devata, Buddha, ugh of 
and always ‘appears in the Vocative Case. Therefore, the t * really 
Priest Shinran that Amitabhabuddha is constantly calling the sa//vas 

the most essential one in the Shin-Sect in Japan. 


Tem + NEIE 1 : ; 464-69 
» JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963; PP 
Kinks ee a e ee IE 
YULSHIKI NI OKERU TEN (THE PARINAMA IN THE ©” | 
TIMATRATA SCHOOL): -= - ae 
E sod. vain Dit ntf gers ae s ; the ame 1 
. : The author considers why Xuan-Zang; while exper change! ar 
fi thes "dma,.uses the passive. expression “bells " oy 
AE nod CE. Publ Domein. GU Kanor Cates, He Bae fo 
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REL. (BUDDHIST) 
s aking change' or ‘changing’ twice. It may be 
the existential theory of Dharmapala and 
heorize more clearly the standpoint that the 
sand is the substantial against all other 
s later considered to exist eternally and to 
bodhi by changing itself. In the theory of vijfiaptimatrata, 
cannot be considered without ‘vasana and the ‘vasand is 
with the parináma, the said, ten-pen can be considered 


fiL 
i jon ‘m 


: S 
ve expres 
d ucceeded 


Zang has su 
f ra. 90 he tries to t 
ganie gives rise tO all. thing 
P. things. The vijfiána 1 
ob 


2 parinüma 
xplained 
the mea 


fi 
- gways © 


imply ning of the vásand. 
tol 


— JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 546-47 


b , T. = = = 
uo NE-HAN-GYO NI ARAWARETA SHO-JO-KAI NO IMI 


THE MAHAYANA ATTITUDE TO VINAYA IN THE MAHAYANA- 
WAHAPARINIRVAN A-SUTRA) 


The Mahayana Maháparinirvána-sütra has been considered to belong 
to the time after Nagarjuna and before Vasubandhu. 


Its first part, the whole Pratimoksas, are regarded as the Silas for the 
monks (bodhisattva), and the five silas and the ten kusalas for the 
laymen. But these silas have been discussed in connection with the cor- 
ruption and depravity of the srāvakas and are not quite the same as those 
in the Vinaya Pitaka. Moreover, here the most essential fact is that any 
kind of dussila is not regarded as offence if it had been done to establish 
and spread the dharma of the Sūtra. The Pratimoksa is taught as the sila 
m na in this Sutra, but its standpoint is essentially different 
e Vinaya Pifaka. 


ates = i and the Mahdydna-sila are mentioned and many 

Bd ng i ofthe Mahàyàna are taught. They are for all the 

Pia rike s and laymen. On the other hand, the manners of 

ada of Pra mre sues to be performed on the occasion of Upasarh- 

‘ravaka-Sila, but sa, for the monk, though it is not that of the traditional 
4 but that of the bodhisattva-Sila for pravrájita-bodhisattvas. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 540-41 


Kawada, 


Du d atro 


ADHATU 


The a 
Mupp = Uthor in S s 
“Pbaido the introduction to the article explains that paticcasa- 


t € De en 

as ung WE rigination) and the form of the middle way Wee 

With e Of fact, the patica e two key-points of the Buddhist religion. Asa ^ | 

~ cach other as casamuppado, and the four-fold Truths are identic 
regards their essential implication, yar Le id 


... CC-0. In Public Domain. Guru TUI E 
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Besides paficcasamuppádo, the concept of Dhar PRA 
important. The two terms are intimately related t à 
Gandavyüha School, the dharmadhatupratityasam 
fundamental tenet. 


E 
E other, rd 
I5 given ag i3 
In the Lankavatara Sutra, the proposition that 
saying (avacanam Buddha-vacanam) is put forth as a 

in that section, the word ‘pratitya-samutpdda’ is not given, alth ma 
| fundamental tenet of Buddhism as asserted by Nagarjuna po Itis the 
| has discussed the relation between pratityasamutpada and the dh © author 
| with a special study of SN. XII, Nidàánavagga in Which the patie 
Nos. 20 and 65 have a peculiar relation to the section of the m Siitras | 
nam in Lankdvatara referred to above. sane | 


jpuddha’s Saying is No 
eep Implication, But 7 


. : In the Nidanavagga Sütra No. 20, the paticcasamuppádo is called 

/ dhatu and tathatd, etc. The author discusses the relation among the 

three terms, viz., paticcasamuppádo, dhátu and dharmadhátu, He comes 

to the conclusion that sūtra No. 20 referred to above treats the dhatu as 

synonymous with paticcasamuppado. He points out that in sutta No. Xj 

dhátu is identical with paccaya. It can, therefore, be concluded that the 

suita uses the term dhātu as synonymous with paficcasamuppado. In this 

connection he also refers to the term dhdtu-garbha, i.e., dhatu-garbha, the 

corruption of which is dagoba, i.e., pagoda. According to Apte's Diction- 

ary, dhatu also means ‘supporter’ and this gives a hint regarding its affinity 

to the concept of paficcasamuppádo, which has something in common with 

‘a supporter’. If there were not *Dependent Origination' in any sense and 

all happenings were by chance, the world would be utterly chaotic. Thus 

the paticcasamuppádo has a close relation to dharma (law, maintainer, SU: 

tainer, supporter). According to its etymological explanation, dhatu e 

meaning commensurate with tithêmi (Gk.), dhātr (Skt.), conditor (Lt) * 

dhaman (Ved. Skt.). These terms are closely related to dhamma in meaning 

; : is found 

sia Concerning dhatu and dharmadhatu, in Nidanavagg? n m 

the sentence, fhitava sa dhatu. The section of the Lankavatara ressions 

dhatusthita. If the two sources are carefully examined, both E mis 
must have one and the same meaning. Thus dhatu and dharm 

be equivalent. TA : à 


Th Buddhist philosophy can be said, in a sense, 
tt, ope > P " ado 
the dh : tu, which is porum. dns 


and fundamental tenet o 
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ana NI TSUITE (ON THE SAPTALAMKARA) 

E a is the seven criteria which were set up to comment 

asamája-tantra on the standpoint of the *Hphags-Lugs'. It 
: biect of Candrakirti’s Pradipodyotana, which is the most 

pun ary on the Tantra. By these seven, the Tantra can be 

o The introductory discourse of the Pradipodyotana gives 

: vie saptalamkara with its detailed 27 divisions. 


o saptalamkar 


T. a outline O 
About 200 years after the formation of the Tantra, the Hphag-lugs 
| became prosperous during 11th-12th centuries. They had to 

i upon the Tantra, but could not set aside the development of 

Ce So they forged many commentary-tantras. In this process, the 

syen alamkaras were set up to authorize the understandings of the School. 

Moreover, the later Tantric texts had been much influenced by Hinduism. 

1 so the Saptalamkaras setting up was also to express that the Tantric \ 

|. Buddhism not only had succeeded the orthodox teachings of Buddhism, 

iut also was the last phase of the development of Buddhism. The Sapta- 

lankara is a good material for investigating the process of rising and 

developing of Tantric Buddhism. 


a E ATENE RE 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 47-76 


Modi, P. M. 
INDIAN-PHILOSOPHY ; SOME CORRECTIONS 


PM us The following points are not noticed by the eminent historians of 
} "mn philosophy : 


ae me discussed in the Brahma Sütra speak of Brahman as — — 
‘sis only, 5 tibutes, while others speak of Him as devoid of prakría — 

ofthe Manabha There are clear statements in the Moksadharma Parvan 
Bhagvadeita a uL MICE some philosophers identify the two prakytis 
p ets Who ha». their views are, therefore, called Samk The 
Mahabharat < Spoken out their doctrines in the var 
~ rata XIJ have styled their view z eRT 
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Nadamoto, A. Pig 1 ; 
SHIN-SHU KYO-GI NO TEN-KAI—JO-BUTSU y 4 
TSUITE (DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHINSHU po e IN BON Mi 
OF BECOMING A BUDDHA) TRINE- Cu | 


The Dai kyo (Large Sütra—Large Sukhavativyitha-si 7 

Kam gyo (Sutra of seeing the Buddha) and the Sho kyo (S: a E 
Sukhavativyüha-sütra) teach how  Amitübha Budd E Sin 

Buddhahood and is now in the Sukhavati, and lios an attained the 3 
a Buddha. People go to Sukhdvati, that is, they are bond can become j| 
a Buddha, invoking Amitābha Buddha or practising san-pai ee to become 
of three kinds of people. Priest Shinran as well as oie good deeds ! 
Japan deepened the thought of Pure Land. The birth in the ne ng 
or the attainment of the Buddhahood is not the result of the ure Land 
of deeds or invocation of Amitabha Buddha. Those must be us 
as the result of the attainment of the Buddhahood under th e 
Amitabha Buddha. e prooiity 


Well asthe f 
I/8— Sm 1 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 590-91 | 


Nakamura, Z. ` : 


A-GON. KYO-TEN NO JATARÜPA-YU NI TSUITE (ON THE 
JATARUPA IN THE AGAM A) 


The theory of shin-sho hon jo (nature of mind is originally cleat) à 
the most important one in the thought of nyo-rai zo (tathagatagarbla) 
Where ji-sho sho-jo shin (mind of its clean nature) is the conception 
opposite to klesa. According to the Mahdyanottaratantra-Sastra n 
original Sanskrit word of the Jo-sho sho-jo shin is citta-prakrii-iultla G 
pari-suddha) or citta-prakrti-prabhasvara. 

The word citta-prakrti-parisuddha (visuddha) is found in (uo px 

which have been much influenced by the Prajfiaparamitasutrt" la, 
Prajfiapáramita-sütras insist that the sarvadharmas are anutpan, a ANO 
amala and avimala. From the standpoint of the Sütras, even A oo e 
that the Bodhisattvas practise prajüaparamita to cut the iut not 
attained prajfía is nothing but the samwrtisattva. The lista ci^ | 
be cleaned by the practice, but the citta itself is parisuaa”’ jp Y 
beginning. Here the pariguddha or visuddha isthe synonym "riga 
Which is explained by the simile of akdasa. How and why Aem tug 
clean citta is covered by klesa and the practice should 2 gio 


in the tathagata garbha texts. — ghee 
te p. 


o d 


oe 1963 
M uu IBS Vol XI No. 2, March Ii 
.* CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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NO KAN-NEN NO INDO-GAKU-TEKI 
RAKU -JO ETTO-TEKI HEN-YO (STUDIES ON THE IDEA 

10 CRIN THE PERSPECTIVE OF INDIAN CULTURAL 
URE H ON THE MODIFICATION OF THE IDEA BY 
OR 


e located in the West. In primitive races, the 
F- senerallY given a special significance and it was also so in ancient 
] west 38 AER no relation between the importance of the lotus pond in the 
r nd Varuna, the god of water of the Epic? Varuna has been 
the Lokapala of the west in the Puranas. In the Chinese 
f the Sukhavativyitha-sutra 14, Buddhaksetras are counted, but 
xt there are 16 Buddhaksetras. This may be an addition 
he tradition of Brahmanism in which the number 16 of 
1/16 is regarded as important. In the small Sukhavativyüha it is said that 
Dharma Buddha, Dharmadhara-Buddha, and Dharmadhvyaja Buddha live in 
the under-world. They have been perhaps derived from the god of the 
hell, Yama, with whom the god of justice, Dharma, was identified in the Epic. 

In the scene of the Pure Land, sapiavedika, saptatalapankti, samatir- 
thaka, puskarint and catuhsopana are all from Indian customs. The gold 
sands on the banks, the golden earth, and the tree of jewels may suggest 
the prosperous and liberal conditions in the reign of the Kusana Dynasty, 
when good gold coins were minted and the caste system was not very rigid. 
In the Chinese translations it is taught that good practices in one day and 
night in this world are superior to those in a hundred years in the Buddha 
= m expression is found in earlier Buddhist texts and in the old 
ane x: i is reasonably said that the original form of the Pure Land 
cater des in the Rgveda, as the paradise of Yama or of Visnu. The 
DIE ! : unaloka, which is narrated in the Upanisad, is also similar 
ancient Indian oe Land. The idea of the Amitabha Buddha is of the 
may corre houghi in which the light is valued. His two attendants 
spond to Visnu and Siva. - : 


The Pure is said to b 


|] translations o 
s | inthe Sanskrit te 
in the latter by t 


Fai a 

| Jodo o S and devotion are the most important elements for the 

J uot Necessarily S Doctrine) in Japan, but the Sukhävatīvyäha-sütras do 

n the Mieg idently teach the absoluteness of an ardent devotion. 

Sare found P oloi of the Sukhavativyüha-sütras, many modifi- 

lan customs and ich aresometimes owing to translators' ignorance of 
nd facts ; and sometimes. due to their regional characters. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2,*March 1963, pp. 509-31 


| E “tion 


i: Sa Acariya Tait 
AINING IN DHAMMA 


aper is t ; E TY duca E fue- 
~~" Manslated from the original Thai by Ven. Pafifiavaddho - 


Ss CC-0 In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, idu 
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In the Buddha-sásana, the body and Citta should AQ 
the body is under the control of the Citta, not under pn togette | 
nervous system. S authority Oy | 


Cleansing of the body and speech must be done by ma: 
in order to develop purity (parisuddhi) of Citta, 7 Maintaining fi 


One must practise and train oneself to develop hana 
one should develop paññā (wisdom) until fiana-dassang Ge tài 
knowledge) arises. realization of 


The form of citta, even though it is not-self 
iddhi-bala and it enables one to have the whole of th 
power. But by this citta one does not distinguish g 
subtle from the gross. 


(anatta), has Strong | 
IS world under Ones — 
ood from evil, the | 


/ When one has good desires and is trained in the 
to the teaching of the Buddha, this citta arises. It is clear-minded 
skilled in wisdom, able to know what is beneficial and able to know han 
A person having this citta is able to lead those who are in darkness to the 
clear light, because the genuine aspect of the citta is always light, bright 
and clear. But because of taking refuge in the objects, the ciíta becomes | 
polluted, so the clear light of it becomes obscured with evil. As a result, the | 
world too becomes dark and obscure. No light will then come from its origin | 


and the person will not know how to cleanse this citta so that the light of ` 
panna can arise. . n : 


right way according | 


Thus, the world is either dark or light, and people receive happints 
or suffering which can arise only in the citra of each individual. On 
should, therefore, first train one’s own citta and make it clean and thet 4 
train others so that this world may never again be perplexing. | 


x2 
See TW 


FOR dr) E 


1963, pp. 215-9. 
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1229 oF EXISTENCE 


m of the Wheel of Existence evolved during 
s of Buddhism. According to the Divyavadana (pp. 299-300), 
to have five spokes between which were to be depicted five 
animals, pretas, tortured spirits, gods and 
re, a dove, serpent and hog were to symbolise lust, 
d delusion, respectively. The model for the Tibetan wheel was 
land by the Indian monk ‘Bande Yeshe’ in the 8th 
y At the entrance to cave No. 17 at Ajant@, one sees the remains 
| dating from the 6th century. This seems to be the 
f the Tibetan wheel. 


torial diagra 


: 1 centur 
} ra similar whee! 
7 only surviving Indian proto-type o 


erful monster which clutches the wheel is the demon of 
the wrathful form of Avaloitesvara. 
laborate description of the wheel is given. 

—OA Vol. IX No. 4, 1963, pp. 204-9 


| The pow 
} impermanence (Shinje), 
| In this paper an e 


| Pandita, Sudharma 
] HOW POSITIVE IS NIBBANA ? 


! The word nibbana traditionally means destruction of craving. The 
| way to it is a positive way of action. 


: Scholars like Oldenberg and Dahlke seem to conceive nibbana in a 
egative way, but they do not regard itas a negative phenomenon. A 


7 thi : š $ z : 
| ee be conceived in a negative way, but it need not itself be 


Tt is the bli i in 
is the bliss supreme, which the monks realise. While contrasting 


| nibbāng wi Qm E 
nd S Samsara, the Buddha describes the former as dhuva, subha - 


Everythi ee BS 

tis non UE conditioned by causes appears to be positive, but real 
Cit exists t an Nibbana is not conditioned (asamkhata dhamma), the 

iva m who feels that reality is only the non-condi 
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Purakar, Vidyadhara Johra : 

ACARYA BHAVASENA KE PRAMANA-VISAy AKA vig 4 

(ACARYA BHAVASENA’S QUALIFIED VIEWS ABOUT A Many | 
NA 


According to Acarya Bhavasena, the general ch; | 
Pramana is correct knowledge or yathātmya-niśc DU ue aracteris 
pratyaksa pramdana as saksat knowledge which is explained id 
knowledge. For him, pratyaksa is of four kinds, VIZ., indriya, mg 
and svasamvedana. Anadhyavasdya means absence of all kn dU Yogi T 
He has included iápoha also among the forms of Paroksa-pramy : 

3 nd 


In 11-14 sections of his pramàprameya, he ha 


| mápra S dealt with topics fron j 
smyti to tarka. He considers vydptimana paksadha | 


rma alone to be hetu, 


Bhavasena has mentioned asiddha, viruddha, anaikántika, anadhya. 
vasita, kalatyaydpadista and prakaranysama as the six hetvabhasas, and 
has also referred to their sub-classes as well as twelve drstani-abhasas, 


Tarka is included among the kinds of paroksa pramdana and its four 
fallacies are described. According to Bhavasena, there should be twenty | 
Jjatis. 1 

—Ane. Vol. XVII No. 1, April 1964, pp. 23-25, 34 


Rahula, Walpola 
ALAYA VIJNANA (STORE CONSCIOUSNESS) 


The original idea of alayavijffiana was already there in the Pali canon 
of Theravada. 


For Asanga citta, manas and vijfiana are not synonyms, pur 
different and distinct aspects of the vijnanaskandha; and citta 1s arid 
which is impregnated with the traces of skandhas, dhatu i 
Manas represents the aspect of mental functioning, thinking, : ad 
conceiving, etc. It has the nature of self-notion—the false idea © ae 


s e e by nawe | 
In the Larkavatarasutta, Glayavijfiana is described AS P deflemens 
but appearing as impure ‘because it is sullied by ae «Jiman, 
It is this which is considered by men as their ‘Soul’, ‘Self 


1303 
—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 5, May 1964 PP 


Samtani, N. H. ; 

THE ARTHAVINISCAY A-SÜTRA 
EE y ae eer j Eta ace j = E [0) 
The Arthaviniscaya-sütra with a commentary !5. e M 
cripts discovered in 1934 by Rahula Sankrtyayana in Neo” ^ 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Col ection, Haridwar 
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rom G. Tucci, a fragmentary text of the Sütra 


944 with an introduction in Italian. as well as photographic 


mmentary was written by a bhiksu named Virya$ridatta of 
The co 


WE University, according to its colophon. 
landa 


N 
te | ne Arth aviniscaya-sutra has been considered as a manual of refere- 
ki E Buddhists. It is more compact and comprehensive than the 
nce 10 
- pjarmasarhgtaha. 


the Buddha’s discourse on ArthaviniScaya (or 


The Sutra embodies : | 
ories of Dharma). There is a clever interpolation 


| ascertainment of the categ 


m 1 ithe end of the section on Four Noble Truths (árya-satya) wherein the 
| 9 ddha is compared to a physician and a layman, to a person suffering 
a- | from a disease of birth and death. ; 


This sūtra contains a large section on Eight-fold Path ( Arydstarga- 
|] märga). Among the most important sections is the one on 32 Mahapurusa- 
m | yas. The last section is on 80 minor signs of the Buddha. The Sūtra 
ends in the usual phraseology of the Buddha's exhortation to the monks. 


i In the author's opinion, the compilation of the Arthaviniscaya-sütra 
| might have begun before the Ist century A.D. in the period of *Mixed 
Hinayana Buddhism’, 


—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 41-48 


| | Sangharakshita, Bhikshu 
THE GOAL IN BUDDHISM 


| iu goal of human life is to realize Nirvana. Negatively speaking, 
| ealthy r in the completed and permanent eradication of all un- 
l ental attitudes. Negatively, Nirvana is whatever the world is not. 


l ~ Positi inti i 
| m BuU VENENIS of the goal are necessarily in terms of feeling 
» Knowledge, will and consciousness. 
; In terms o 
; compassion, Pere and emotion, the goal is bliss, peace, love and 
Refs, but in Bou irvanic bliss arises not out of physical and mental con- 
sence of all such contacts, achieved through Samadhi. 


Qa. 


An descripti nee Sx 

1 

UND aeneae of the goal in terms of knowledge fundamentally ' 
A te n of the ultimate reality of things. ME 


Inte AIC UE 
+ erms of : z 8 A 3 ie. 5 nie 
L Te the goal is a state of absolute freedom from all. 

SIGNO cognition, knowledge and w o to. make up. 
>a 1 8 uk Kanari Collectior a forse 
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concrete living person. From this point of view, the 
the goal. But here, by the Buddha is meant not the hist ddha ns 
but the Eternal Buddha whose transcendental COmpassio Orica] $a, ám 
limited by space and time. nate activity i th 


Paradoxically, Nirvana is said to be attainable 
attainment. Y means ofa 
In the Sanskrit Bauddha scriptures, the transcendental stat |. 
is expressed symbolically in terms of a harmonious disposition he Nirving i 
glow with supernatural life and movement. OF Images or | 


—MBo. Vol. 72 No. 5, May 1964, pp ss 


Sangharakshita, Bhikshu 
THE STAGES OF THE PATH IN BUDDHISM 


The process of reaction in a progressive order constitutes the basic | 
principle of the Path taught by the Buddha. In the Nidüna Vagga of tte 1 
Samyutta-nikaya, the number of intermediate Steps, which connect the | 
samsarika beginning with the nirvanic end of the process whereby mundane ]| 
is transformed into transcendental mind, appear as a series of positive | 
counterparts to the negative process of the cessation of the twelve nidénas: | 
(i) Dukkha (Duhkha), (ii) Saddha (Sraddha), (iii) Pamojjà (pramody), 1 
(iv) Piti (prit), (v) Passaddhi (prasrabdhi), (vi) Sukha, (vii) Samadi, |. 
(viii) Yathabhütafia-nadassana ( jfianadarsana), (ix) Nibbida (nirvid, nirveda) | 
(x) Viraga (vairagya), (xi) Vimutti (Vimukti) and (xii) Asavakkha-vafüm | 
(asravaksayajnana). 


—AP Vol. XXXV No. 4, April 1964, pp. st r 
No. 5, May 1964, pP. 202- » | 
No. 6, June: 1964, pp. 25150 4 


ORICAL EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT 
EKKHAMMA AND NAISKRAMYA 


not always negate the opposite, as 
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++ Buddhism refers to the positive expression of experience 
anskrit h represents not only getting out of, but also getting out 
etting out of all kinds of desire and even nirvana 
This change in the process from the logical or relative 
he positive expression of experience is significant. The nega- 

negation tot e the prefix nir positively points out the absolute religious 
jon indicated x et it is not abstract from the realm of the experimental. 
experience, E M Gon expressed by the prefix mir implicitly denotes the 
This concept © S H e.. the realm of super-experimental of the religious 
sitive Con ae through the negation of the experimental. In other 
J e m : in the Buddhist sense, represents two dimensions, the 
| p e realm of the experimental and the expression of the realm 


of the super-experimental (nirvana). 


ra 
D household, g 


ening liberation 


_JAOS Vol. 83 No. 4, September-December 1963, pp. 477-84 


Sato, Mitso 
THE CEREMONY OF THE ORDINATION AND ITS UNDER- 


STANDING IN CHINESE TEXTS OF VINAYA 


The ceremony of the ordination for a Buddhist monk, wpasampada is 
translated in Chinese texts. This means a ceremony at which a noviciate or 
anew monk makes a vow to observe the discipline of a Buddhist monk. 
This ceremony is, however, not described in the book of discipline, 
Vinaya-pitaka. According to the latter, a noviciate, a candidate for being a 
monk, is closely examined on his capacity for being a monk with regard to 
Physiology and his station in life. Then he,: who has capacity, is 
admitted as a Buddhist monk by the resolution of attendant monks, which 
| í Scalled upasampada-kamma. This is all of the ceremony, but there is not 


| ie act of the noviciate’s vow as found in the Chinese trans- 
] n. 


Peis a RU 


The ar S i A wu c LO e 

did to author has examined this divergence: in the article. 
of Vi : 
— "9ya-pitaka and also four things not 
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Among the texts, which were found there by A. su PRG) 
copies of Bo-Srimitra’s translation and 67 copies of Xu there T i 
tion. Dharmagupta’s and Yi-jing’s translations are not E transa | 
the said 38 copies, 7 may be the copy of the 12th volume ae Out | 
kyo ( Abhiseka-sütra) and 19 may be of the independent Süty © Kang 
to the head title or the title in the colophon. Further a accordi | 
copies, only 4 contain the mantra of 37 letters which is fo a the 33 
translation collected in the Taisho Edition. Xuan-zang's tu n hig | 
that mantra. It is difficult to guess whether the text which ation Lacks | 
mantra is the original form of the Kan-cho-kyo or not, 
Xuan-zang's translation are much the same as his translation col 
in the Taisho Edition, but here it is notable that in fragments Na i 
translation of ‘/2 vows’ alone, which is an abridgement of Kiana | 
translation and may be for the purpose of painting the Mandala of he 
Sutra, According to some accounts, it was in the middle and later Tang 
Periods that the Mandala came to be popularly painted. It is understood 
that after the translation of the Bhaisajyaguru-sitra by Xuan-zang in the | 
Ist year of Yong-hui Era (650 A. D.), the belief of Bhaisajyaguru became | 
very popular among the people of the Dun-huang area, though the transi. 
tion of the Surra had already been brought there previously as the 12th 
volume of the Kan-cho-kyo translated by Bo-Srimitra. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 55455 | 
Stoneham, Richard G. 


THE MIDDLE WAY TAUGHT BY THE BUDDHA 


The Buddha taught ‘We are born, we die, we get sick, we hurt 
and we love, man has lust, greed, ignorance, delusion and hate’—these a 
the inevitable features of human existence which have been with us 3 
all time. Purity and impurity belong to oneself. He who condi 
himself is the greatest conqueror. : 

: ; eal 

The way from the crushing miseries of this transitory d uc à 
happiness lies in renouncing all that one foolishly prizes e Middle | 
sent self. The way is not really too easy or too hard. This e have beet 
Way of the Buddha. The true basic teachings of the Budd r cure. He 
misunderstood. He did not believe in escapism orae d fig 
believed in watching man's thoughts at work, studying them 
them. 


hting 


au | 
—WB Vol. XII No. 9, April 1964; pp. 
Sugimoto, T. SUITE (oN TH 
MAHAVASTU NI ARAWARETA JATAKA NI T 
JATAKAS APPEARING IN MAHAVASTU) i 
Thy" s | 
: : ; atakas. ^ ^u | 
In the Mahāvastu there are forty stories ue gtakatih e 
some different characteristics from those of Jatakas !n 3 


E the Jatakamgl q and. etherscuuu Kangri Collection. Haridwar 
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| from the hetu 


in whose precincts S 


: i ADD HAR 
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lose examination of the data provided by the stories, it is 

From à clo ost of the Jatakas in the Mahdvastu are rather simple 
od that m and not closely connected with the idea of ‘Bodhisattva’ 
ala M sa tva practises the bodhi-sattva-caryá for the artha and 
that the Boah d, therefore, stays in samsdra. But the trend towards that 
: nd it is in a process of development of the Jataka 
o the Bodhisattva-caryà Jātaka. On the other 


vipāka story began to be produced in the time 


attyas. an 
ightl found a 
-phala Jataka t 
a of karma- 


- Mahàvastu. 
of the Mahavas —JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 600-603 


E NO SEI-RITSU NI TSUITE (ON THE FORMATION OF 
IG -BUDDHIST TEMPLE TO SERVE SHINTO SHRINE) 

The formation of jin-gi-ji in Japan is an earlier form given to the 
thought which amalgamates Shintoism and Buddhism. Most of the gods 
enshrined in Jin-gü-ji had been related to a mountain. The character of 
the jin-gi-ji is different from that of another kind of the Buddhist temple, 
hinto shrines have been built for Shinto gods who are 
regarded as the protectors of Buddhism or the Buddhist temples. It can be 
sid that the thought which amalgamates Shintoism and Buddhism was 
pushed by the Japanese ancient animism and by the beliefs in mountains, 
especially by those civil mountaineering ascetics who spread their brisk 
activity in concert therewith. In the Heian Period, the thought arose that 
the Japanese proper gods are Bodhisattvas or incarnations of the Buddhas. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 572-73 


Takase, H. \ 


WNSHI-BUKKYO NI OKERU SAN-MAI NO NAI-KEI (SAMADHI 
EARLY BUDDHISM) | 


S =e s 5 : 2 : 
TUTO is explained to be citta ekaggatá and in earlier periods 
the m contained the same meaning. Subsequently the content of 
mean a m EUN to be explained by catujjhana and the samahita came to 
Jhüng, The bmi that was attained after the achievement of the catuj- 
is attaineq by it dhi is the magga (pafipadà), i.e., the jhana, and the samahita 


Toda, Hy. —JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 534-35 


RAJD-y AKU HO. 


CIARACTERIgTig aO NO ICHI KO-SATSU (KUMARAJIVA'S 


APUX,ATTITUDE IN HIS CHINESE VERSION OF- 
NDARIKASUTRAM) 


„Compari 
With p. Parin E d ; 
w Fa-hu’s 8 Kumarajiva’s translation of the Saddharmapundarika-sutra 


translati 
gm Hon, the autho: : : 3 c ; 
3 I Say : a-nu tra ated 
s CC-0. In Public Domain. Sure 3, that Wher eas, Be hu tr nsl à 
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*prabhásvara' (102, 2nd chapter) as ‘clean’ « Bee PRig | 
‘no character’. 
Kumarajiva’s ‘busshu (buddha kind)’ and Fa-hu's « big 
the Chinese versions must correspond to ‘dharma-netyj. We 4 (buddha) h 
of the said Sanskrit passage, in a fragment found 
busshu and the butsu might be the translations of buddha 
variant. Kumārajīva’s 7 en ki (come by relationy nid 
‘krtik@ in the variant, not for ‘sthitikd’ in the Nepal text, p 
the fragment might have been changed to sthitikg in the Ne 


: Dd a yari 1 
in Centra] Asa TA | 
etri in t | 
also be for 3 / 

or 
The krtikg "E 
pal text. | 


It is understood that Kumarajiva's translatio 
means ‘the Nirmanakaáya-Buddha comes by pratyaya', 
deep thought of bussho (nature of the Buddha) and his 
those who have the nature of the Buddha and those who 
Buddha was cut off should be strictly distinguished. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 550-51 


n ‘busshy Jü ey ky | 
It is based Upon his | 
understanding that | 
m the nature of the - | 


Tsukamoto, S. 
YOSHO KENRYU NI TEI NO BUTSU-GAKU ( THE BUDDHIST 
SCHOLARSHIP OF TWO EMPERORS, YUNG-CHENG AND 
CH’IEN-LUNG) 


Emperor Yong-zheng (Yung-Cheng) had deep knowledge of many 
thoughts and religions. He made a profound study of the teachings of 
Xing-zong (a group of Buddhist sects mainly teaching the substance of the 
universe) and a research on the relation between substance and phenomenon 
by the Hua-yan (Buddhavatamsaka) teachings. He thought that Confü- 
cianism, Buddhism and Toism are different in their functions, but the 
same in their substances. On the other hand, his thought had been much 
influenced by Lamaism. He looked up to Zhang-jia Lama as his ane 
and considered that the study of Lamaism of Tson-kha pa meant the study 
of all Mahayana Buddhism and the centre of all Buddhist tow 
the prajfiapüramita philosophy. He studied the Chan (Dhyana) a 
too, but did not agree with the way of practice of the Chan m 
of those days and denied it. 


ethos | 
Emperor Qian-long’s (Ch’ien-lung’s views were mueh the ar "o 1 
of Yong-zheng. Qian-long affirmed Confucianism by the theory q 
dhatu of the Hua-yan Teachings. 556-51 
: —JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pP- 

Varma, Vishwanath Prasad 


EARLY BUDDHIST MYSTICISM 


; ddhism ' 
The following mystic elements can be traced in early Bu 


0 
uence 
nsed is not 1 


1. The concept of prajfid which is attained Ee 4 
culmination of the spiritual and moral efforts of a Bhi 
result of any mere rational enquiry. s. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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pelief in the supernormal powers (riddhibala). 
2. 


istence On dhyana and samadhi and the various stages of 
Ist wing on the Bhikku. 


: yperhuman vision dra 
D n 

Acceptance of the existence of superhuman beings who live for 
4, 


sands of years. 


5, The belief that samskára and vijfidna involve mystical experience 


| for their comprehension. 


lief that Nirvāna is a logically indemonstrable state and 


yet the supreme goal of human life. 


But from the presence of these mystical elements in early Buddhist 
thought, we should not conclude that like the Upanisadic teachers the 


IZ 

| 
| 6. The be 
| Buddha also taught the existence of any omnipresent soulor accepted a 


| metaphysical ultimate principle. 
J —VK Vol. LI No. 1, May 1964, pp. 64-70 
| 
| Wada, S. 
j | HIGASHI TO NISHI DAI-JO BUKKYO GAKU NO MON-DAI 
f | (EAST AND WEST IN THE STUDY OF MAHAYANA BUDDHISM) 


. . The meeting of East and West must mean a creation of new commu- 
| nity on the ground of new humanism by a creative religion. Today, the 
1 ae x society is the problem of individual and the problem of 
laa must be the problem of society. The study of Mahayana 
MR o twakening formation of life and should be applied 
| natn Dm real social problems, where exists the problem of ‘I’, which 
| tei of ae the meaning of life and death. The ‘it’ of the world and 
of life must a two, but one at the same time. The self-awakening 
that of the Mahākārunika. The investigation of the 

nd West on the ground of Mahayana Buddhist study is 


J dern of East a 
| Xcore of 
| the research, and, in fact, it is an essential quality of the 


ahāyāna study. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 592-93 


E o 
| X Resna idt Ernst 2 
X ON ae 
a [n SARv;.DEVADATTA — EPISODEN AUS DEM VINAYA 


RVASTIVAD 
I DEN MATA 
DES FROM THe pT RAGMENIS OF DEVADATTA —— 
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A sheet of paper from Murtuq in Chinese urkj 
fragments of two succeeding Devadatta episodes, Theres a 
his article the transliterated text of these fragments, or includes 


In this fragment, the Buddha alleys Anand 
by Devadatta on his life saying that no such thi 
jubilant Ananda is sent by the Buddha to R 
Devadatta be not considered a member of their 


a’s fear of à 
Dg would 
ajagrha to 
community 


Succeed, 


Proclaim that 3 
any more, 

In the Pali canon also, we find these two episodes. 
the Buddha pacifies the anxious monks and in the 
exposes Devadatta. However, the author notices so 
between the two versions. 


In the fits, ] 
second, he Publicly | 
me significant differens f 


The same sequence ofevents as given in the Sanskrit textis also 
there ina text of the Vinaya School of the Sarvastivadins which ye 
know, asa whole, only from a Chinese translation. Sanskrit texts tally 
considerably, their close connection is indisputable. As already a large 
number of papers from the Vinaya of this School have been found among 
the Turfan manuscripts, we can safely assume that the above mentioned 
piece of paper belongs to the Samghabhedavastu of the Sarvastivadins, 


A passage occurs in the Sanskrit text where Ananda’s subsequent 
boycott of Devadatta seems contradictory to his earlier pronouncement 
of his (Devadatta’s) virtue. It is interesting to find this passage missing 
in the Chinese translation. But in the Pali text, Sariputra shows similar 
scruples. In both the texts, the honour that Devadatta must have enjoyed 
once is apparent. The hesitation of the monks is clear if (as in ae p 
text) Devadatta was boycotted before his attempt on the Buddha's life. 


-58 
—ZDMG Vol. 113 No. 3, 1964, pp. 552-5 


Yuyama, Akira 
MAHAVASTU-AVADANA 1. 2. 16-4. 10 


nd afterwards 


This part was published by ‘Emile Senart in prose, 4 to reconstruct 


Unrai Wogihara and others tried almost at the same time 
this part into verses. 
hat th 
* roves t 
As those scholars pointed out, the colophon itself p 
part is actually metrical. - : 


à Fee meto 
x : d only 1n 
The author quotes a few examples that are foun 


metrical parts even in the Mahavastu-Avadana. - 


* zt se ? $5 963, 
- —JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 198° 
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P (NON-BUDDHIST) 


| V. 

pyankar, E- MANCE OF RELIGIOUS RITES IN IT 
M MASA AND PFRFOR 
; ; its ir h, there is a 
; re two solar transits 1n. one lunar month, 1 
uer v. lunar months, one of which is called amhaspati 
But, in fact, both are the same and one swallows 

i ites aad ceremonies assigned 
t appears logical that the ri 

r n Ma because of the occurrenee of a specific transit should 
E. Pe ned in these months in which the particular samkramana is 
e Since both the Vrscika and Dhanus samkramana occurred in 1963 
ii Pd the same lunar month, the religious rites and ceremonies 
| of both Kartika and Margasirsa ought to be performed in the same 
| month, e.g., Yamadvitiya and Pdndava-Paficami ought to be observed in 
November. 


| combination of t 


| and the other ksaya. 


—ABORI Vol. XLIII Pts. 1-4, 1962, issued 1963, pp. 159-62 


Ahmed, Mushtaq j : 
SRI KRSNA WA FALSAFATOHU (SRI KRSNA AND HIS PHILO- 
SOPHY) 


Ktsna was born at Mathura. His uncle, the king of that place 
| Was very rude and cruel and his subjeets were tired of his evil deeds. 
When the sooth-sayers told him that the eighth son of his sister would kill 
Him to snatch away the kingdom from him, he put his sister Devaki 
LE ag her husband Vasudeva behind the bars, yet set them free when they 
E d to give him every new-born child. They, according to the agree 
‘| othe Continued to send him their offsprings. However, at the birth 
him t eighth child, the parents decided to save it and Vasudeva brought 
? his faithful friend Nanda and his wife YaSoda, who lived at 


i L 
"RUE the suburbs of Mathura. They exchanged the boy with 
of Sri ks ter who, later, WES given to the king to be killed. Thus the life 


a Na Was saved. 


UE bestowed on T 

it fut that all m 

joyed po ill im love 
SIC. Yet 
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enjoyme 
damsels of Gokula. He ruled over his Subjects with or rs 


Sri Krsna participated in the well-known Mahabharata 
flared up between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, the two 
to the throne of Hastinapura. The battle continucd for ps 
Kurukshetra. Thousands of people lost their lives in it. Srj Krsna, see; 
hesitation of Arjuna, explained him the philosophy of war, good idis | 
and how a man can get an everlasting life. Al] the good pieces of aes | 
are in verse form known as the Bhagavadgita. This holy book js deni 
the most important universal books and it has a great influence on the 
lives of the Hindus. 


His philosophy is based on the idea that world is transitory 
and that there is another world after this, which is everlasting, 


‘None of your deeds are yours. They are God's. You are mistaken 
when you attribute them to yourself. Only the pious can distinguish 
between the reality of the other world and the uncertainty of this? 
He suggested four ways of fulfilling one’s duties and of the salvation of ones’ 
soul: (1) Meditation on God and His attributes, (2) devotion to worship, 
(3) steadfast love for God and (4) fulfilling the duties without any ulterior 
motives. 


Throughout his life, he worked for brotherhood and unity, irrespective 
of caste and creed. 


— TH Vol. XIV No. 2, April 1963, pp. 364 


Aiyer, C. P. Ramaswami 
INDIAN AND WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY 


; 5 have 
. Many of the psychological thought-currents and aaloe aces 
been foreshadowed and investigated in India during ie d psycho 
Every branch of religion in India has its philosophical, e 
logical aspects. Dreams, trances, clairroyance and other P individual 
regarded as states in which physical organism is freed from e Sam P 
and can, in different degrees, be attuned to the e. or e inter 
philosophy ascribes the phenomenon of the world to Eie clear ie ! 
stresses of primordial matter. The Yogo philosophy ™ "nediumshiP ie 
tion between its objectives and such states as pue cease to HOI xà 
means of the disciplines of Yoga, the senses are said to ir IE 
side ; and then arises the engrossing in pure consciousness: 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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a discipline insists on intense application to one thing, 
ration on love and sympathy and non-attachment. Asanas 
egarded as experimental accessories to achieve the 
o 


REL. (NO 


he yog 

d concent 

3 vpáy amma are T 
d ame princip E 

1 s not regard sleep as a mere blank. The mind alone is 

of the external senses ; and even this condition is 

t to concentrate upon for the end in view and for 


e exclusion 


|. supposed to be a fit objec 


it | - (raining the imagination. 
e 1 The Yoga philosophy teaches us that by concentrating the mind upon 
! | ‘gt tought certain cult, hidden and higher qualities of the mind can 
ea : 
al tained. 
| beattal —CF Vol. VI No. 2, January 1964, pp. 37-42 
| Atreya, B. L. 
| | MRAPSYCHOLOGICAL REFERENCE IN YOGAVASISTHA 


The most important paranormal doctrine of the Yogavasistha is the 
| | omnipotence of the mind. Every individual mind is the master of its 
|. | destiny and the maker of its body and circumstances. It can cure all 
) | physical diseases of the body by its positive, healthy and harmonious 
ES | thoughts. Some of its powers are specifically mentioned in the Yogavasistha. 


. By following the physiological method, which consists in the control of 

1 prana and thereby awakening the Kundalini-Sakti, one can acquire the ability 
oe too big, too small or too heavy, of seeing the siddhas, etc. By 

m oc method, one can bring about psychic cure of all the 

lS un es ses, immunity from suffering, old age and premature death; one 
e knowledge of what is passing in other minds; one can enter the 


World of : 5 : 
sbiliy." erfected beings; and one can transgress physicality and acquire 


5 The [0) Š z « 

inmensely when ha intelligence and the entire grandeur of a man increase 
Which ig Absolut e knows the Truth by the practice of his spiritual Nature 

alftealization The entire Yogavasistha deals with the various methods 


—RJPSS Vol. I Pt. 1, October 1963, pp. 107-17 


| 4 
| ee B. L. 


IEW Hi 


HILOSO : : : 
PHY OF THE YOGAVASISTHA — A BIRD'S EYE 
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ultimate source of all our knowledge. Knowledge ca Pig 3 
only that which is homogeneous with it in nature, An have Pits * 1 

along with the perceiving subjects, are ideas of our cone AR there x 

Sness. ) 


The most outstanding feature of the philosophy of 
is idealism. the y UE 


According to this work, there is little or no di 
waking and dream experience. Both are alike in their natu 
each lasts. This work maintains the theory of Subjective ident 8S longa, - 
individual perceives and cognizes only that which is Within hi ism. Eye 
ence; no one perceives aught but its own ideas. At the same time th; | 
admits a cosmic world with countless objects and individuals this work | 
which in its original form, is a system of ideas in the Cosmic Men i 
thus it propounds a sort of objective idealism also. The two ee 
idealism are reconciled. The experience of a common world by many s E 
viduals is thus due to the fact that, over and above these individuals [is 
exists a Common Mind, the Cosmic Mind, in which all the common e 
tents of the world as well as the individuals themselves exist as ideas and 
are represented in every individual mind within the Cosmic Mind. The 
manifestation of an objective world within a mind proceeds by way of 
materialization and externalization of ideas in the form of things, body and 
senses, consequent upon a wish, craving or desire to enjoy the particular 
objects. > 


ference between the | 


S OWN experi. — 


Individuality (jivatva), according to Vasistha, does not consist in being 
something like a simple, undecomposable, spiritual entity, called soul, It 
consists, on the other hand, in being a mind, manas, which means a parti- 
cular mode of the Ultimate Reality, determined by a peculiar noma 
tendency, desire or will to imagine. The secret of attaining Sp 
powers is to rise above identity with the physical body, which IS A 
name for limitation, imperfection and incapacity of doing great ina 
to affirm one’s being spiritualin nature and, therefore, full of higher P 

» Arvidualily 
The concept of the Self is different from that of the pde 
The Self is that within us which never changes, in spite of P ep uno 
in the personality. The individuality, however, changing an a its total 
it may be, is not dissolved with the decay of the physical RET of tit 
dissolution by death. The body is only an external mall ae 
inner will to be, which, with countless desires and hopes, P en 


its 
he Absolute Real 


Everything in the world is a manifestation of t 
the Brahman, the Eternal Conscious Blissful Existence "awe 
s ow 


LAC s A forms, je rile 
The test of Reality is eternal persistence. - All ut oft 


s5 

DEDOS » : Pos tete and pe" 
persist temporarily. They, as such, come into existence 5^ © 
; CC-0. In Pu Haridwar at 


blic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


wee 
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be regarded as real in the true sense of the term. 
o say that they are unreal, because they partake of 
elf, the Absolute Reality is, according to the Yogavasistha, 
n itse i» Prove all distinctions and differentiations, and above 
Be semis m is the Ultimate and the Highest Truth, which 
n ed by every one, when one ceases to be interested in the 
iz lar and finite appearances. The source of happiness is the 
articu which is much greater than and superior to that of 
"te. of the company of one's beloved, of Heaven, and 
ence by ‘Visnw’ (V. 74.44). This joy is really the Bliss inherent 
te Reality, which is our very Self. 


there is no other way to attain liberation 


According to this work, oth 
dage consists in the ignorance of the fact 


| “ian Self-knowledge, aS OUT bon 
ihat we are here and now the Absolute. 


or worship of, any personal god is not of much 
| se in attaining liberation. Nobody can confer liberation as a boon on 
- anybody, unless the latter deserves it by his own right. The best way 
to worship the real God residing within the temple of our own body is 
| Sel-knowledge and Self-realization. The artificial and showy ways of 
- worshipping God are only for the ignorant. Performing or giving up of 
any kind of action, whether it be religious, moral or worldly, is immaterial 
for attaining liberation. 


Devotion (bhakti) to, 


iM The person, who has become liberated from individuality and is yet 
E iscalled a jivanmukta. His way of living is described in great 
etails in the Yogavasistha. 


| —DI Vol. IV No. 1, January 1964, pp. 61-77 


Te cstbrahmanian, R. 
HERE NOT ERRONEOUS COGNITION? 


a 3ppreh 
BE unc 

` X . z A 

perfe perience is to experience imperfectly, though validly, the 


nuot stand 
Object. th 
etWeen 
PT 
Ould sei 
dy eize a piece 
a Iti of stone as silver. This is, however, not borne out 


© possible on 
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from erroneous cognition (viparyaya). Thou 
the smrti, the Prabhakaras can neither acce t 
reject it. The acceptance of this view is detrimenta] is i wa 
akhyáti. And by rejecting it, they only invite difficult; eir heor l 
cannot resolve so long as they swear by the theory 9 eS Which 
Prabhakaras cannot intelligibly account for the Sublation p 
cognition. The difficulty with the theory of akhy 
explanation of what is known as erroneous co 
sublating cognition can arise at all. Such a difficulty does not rus li 
the case of Viparita-khyati. The Prabhakaras refuse to dud e in | 
illusion, one object is mistaken for another. Illusion, according we in | 
is simply a case of non-apprehension—the failure to note the distinct | 
between the perceived and the remembered elements, Accordo | 
them, non-discrimination is responsible for the failure to distinguish the | 
one from the other. One and the same non-discrimination cannot be 
the effect as well as its own cause. It is this absurdity which emerges 
from the Prabhakara theory of akhydti. The theory of akhyati breaks 
down when it is applied to dream experience, In dreams, sucha non 
discrimination cannot arise at all for the simple reason that there is no 
second object which is perceived other than what is remembered. It 
follows, therefore, on their account that there is no bhrama in dream 
experience, a conclusion which is palpably untrue. 


—JAU Vol. XXV, Humanities, 1964, pp. 30-56 
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Bedekar, V.M. 
‘DHARANA’ AND ‘CODANA’ (YOGIC TERMS) IN THE MOKSA- 
DHARMAPARVAN OF THE MAHABHARATA IN THEIR RELA- 
TION WITH THE YOGASUTRAS 


There are two passages in the Moksadharma section of the Pu. 
van, where Dhdrand is discussed (1) in Vyasa's discourse to Suka (M i 289 
rata XII. 228) and (2) Bhisma's exhortation to Yudhisthira (Chap 
of Moksadharma). 


ght-membered 
the interna 


In the Yogasūtra, dharand is the sixth limb in the ci 
(astáriga) Yoga. Dharaná is the fixing of the mind to some p : 
The object can be of two kinds according to Vyasa-bhasya : 
Tegions and the external objects, a 

s i ; editati d 

According to Mahabharata, dharand is the main stage 1n e itis 
[practice aimed at Self-realization, but, according to the Ai dhyana *" 
the first step; the next two* steps leading to the final g04 
samadhi, 


a 
: dharma * s 
Another striking Yogic word occurring in the ea yaja - 

of the Mahabharata is codana (cha ter 294). In chap 2. e 
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ng twelve codands each in the first and latter 
and self-controlled. 


REL. (NON 


ractisi 
at by prac 
e night, one becomes calm 
f , 
however, do not elucidate the nature of the codanas. 


e twelve codanás are the twelve Prandyamas which make 


5 
ggested above ? 


yogic texts, 
Boites that th 
pone dhárand as su 


_py Vol. XXII N 


os. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 25-32 


ME rar V-M: 

| Bet PLACE OF JAPA IN THE MOKSADHARMA-PARVAN AND 
1 T FOGA-SUTRAS : A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
| 


According to the Moksadharmaparvan of the Mahābhārata, the prac- 
1 ce of Japa leads the reciter to higher and higher stages of religious and 
| spiritual progress. Japa practised for its own sake and without the sligh- 
| test taint of desire leads the japaka to the highest goal of self-realisation. 


| As religious and philosophic thought progressed and became deeper 

| ind more contemplative, it gradually freed itself from the encumbrances 

| and shackles of sacrificial rites. This climate. was also congenial to the 

| growth of the Sarnkhya ideas with their insistence on knowledge and of 

| yoga with its existence on disciplining the mind. The japa of the Upani- 
sic pranava was incorporated into yoga. 


| The Vedic sacrificial ritualistic tradition tried to meet the challenge 
| P by boosting japa as its rival and by incorporating in the japa 

CORR various elements associated with the yoga. No wonder the 
Í the jäpak of the japaka with which the Mahabharata text concludes, makes 
| paka, equal to the yogin from the point of final achievement. 


| 
| —ABORI Vol. XLIV Pts. 1-4, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 63-74 
Bhatt, S. R | 
| ANEW Aj 
APPROACH TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RAMANUJA 


The ob; ; ; 
inani, hen of this article is to show that all the doctrines that 
| ference tot a eend advocated can be accounted for without any 
 Pañicarātra doct ahcarātra and the works of the Alvars, and that the 

tines said to be accepted by. Ramanuja, are not at all 


j or even a] 
E SEN that aug It has often been said and taken 


"Micarat 
Ted by t 


toncein $ 


ck of one a 
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according to the tradition, the dgama literature gone: 
of the characteristic doctrines of this system even eee 
nowhere does he confess himself a Páficaràtra am 
doctrine and dogma of his philosophy and theolse Can tr 
Brahma-sütras, Gita, Mahabharata and Visnu-purüna SY to the 
of Ramanuja, which somehow resembles Paiicaratra | 
derived from the works enumerated above. Some theolo ; 
influence of the Bhdgavata-purdna on Ramanuja Sars 
truth. Sankara also more than once refers to the o p bl 
commentator’ of the sütras, whom Sankara’s cote n E 
Bodhayana whom Rāmānuja expressly follows, ators! ide 


or 
ted at. 


The Who] 


another | 
ntify as 


The Absolute of Sankara, it is said, does not come o 
on the field of human experience, but the God of Ramanuia ; j 
passive Absolute who looks down upon us from the height of s e 
Joins us in the experiences of our concrete life, shares our ends xd E 
for our uplift. For Ramanuja, the reality is a unity, not bare aid 
tiated, but that which contains, and admits of differences which id | 
real. The ultimate Reality is Cidacidvisistesvarah, i. e., God anal 
by matter and spirits. Though equally real, matter and spirits depend on 
God and constitute His body. Unlike the advaita, the creation, according 
to Ramanvja, is a real act of God, as real as God Himself, Ramanuja 
repudiates the mayavada and accepts satkaryavadda and brahmaparindmavida, 
The cosmic evolution in Ràmànuja is not an emanation, as in the Paña- 
ratra, but it is an effect of self-transformation of Prakrti energised by 
Brahman. 


Ut into the open | 


The individual soul continues to exist even in the state of release 
Release is not a quiet absorption or disappearance in, and identity wit 
Brahman. It is similarity with Brahman. 

The bhakti in Ramanuja, unlike the Pafcarátra and Alvats, n 
an exuberance of feeling or a fervent glow of emotion. It is, as pue 
emphatically maintains, the same as the upasana of the Upanisads Itisa 
essentially rational, meditative and a serene contemplation of g d and 
misgiving of the scholars to maintain that Rāmānuja has Dune an 
advocated the doctrine of prapatti, a central dogma of ie E 
Alvars, as a means independent of and superior to bhakti. 
8-3) 
—IPC Vol. IX No. 1, March 1964, pp: 2 


Bhattacharyya, D. 


FINAL EMANCIPATION OF ADVAITA VEDANTA : 
DE: S ; i within I 
According to the Advaitist, emancipation is valid on ancipi" 

realm of ignorance, but is a jargon in the paramarthika UD d 
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:« already emancipated, for the individual self is Brahman 
1s all ec : 
one WhO © the result of ignorance. 


es not agree with Royce who believes that the 


7 antist do ec 
i The uo and many, that the variety of the world is not illusory 
ty psolute I5 both Mite communion of the individual with the Absolute, 
m f ai that in Ee ot lost in the Absolute. Royce is not thoroughly 
the f me individual US 2 
m | advaitic in spirit. 
| thodox schools of Indian philosophy agree with the funda- 
E ditc point that in liberation we do not create anything but 
menta 
realize OUI real nature. 
] The Buddhist also holds that nirvana is the absolute and unconditioned 
a 
ut | plissful state. 
ks . ios 
"| There is a seeming difference between the Advaitist and Sri 
T Aurobindo. While the former teaches us to spurn the world as illusory 


d | and mithya, the latter believes that it is the very destiny of man to be 
n | Divinized. But Aurobindo believes that to the Creator creation is a /ild. 
Ig To a strict logical assessment, Aurobindo’s philosophy is a form of 
ja | Advaitism. 


e| According to the Advaitist though action cannot be directed to the 
y realisation of moksa, it may help us to ward off the impediments on the 
way to the rise of knowledge. Nitya as well as kāmya karmas are simply 


of indirect use to moksa, which is an anubhava and cannot come out of 
e action. 


ine The final modification of antahkarana destroying the world-illusion 
ce too, because both are relative and also occupy the same 
Varier E moksa is beyond all upadhis and it cannot harbour any 
dd noe dn itself. There is no real antagonism between the Jivanmukti 
lee The difference between the jivanmuktivada and videha- 
Not abi deb owever Is that according to the former, the enlightened need 
do go, y the spiritual discipline, while, according to the latter, he must 


—CR Vol. 169 No. 2, November 1963, pp. 233-66 
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Sathkh à : 
 Srutj Re and Sankaracàrya agree, but while the latter 
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disproves God when it speaks of this world to m a "Rig. i 
i.e., Prakrti. Teation oe. ; 
Pradi;, | 
The Vedàntic view that Brahma is the cause of 
acceptable to the Sámkhya system on the érou et ds World jg 
sentient and pure, while the latter is insentient Tat the E: 


Mer į 
one cannot be the cause or effect of the other P 


and im | 
Impure and, therefore T 
Sq 


To those who say that God is the Creator, 
baffled (Nyayasütra, IV. 1. 19), the Sarhkhya repl 
determine what we shall have. 


since human ac 


3 lion ip — 
Y is that ou nds 


action i 


And yet if God is supposed to preside 

be doing so for His own benefit. Then Heat eu ue x 
an earthly being. Uddyotakara explains Vatsyayana-bhasya ( Rico 
IV. 1. 21) by saying that God favours the actions of men Esc 
Samkhya reply is that God may not be doing anything for adi p 
personal end, yet when He functions as a giver of fruit, He iis 
some attachment for doing so. In this case also, He ceases to be Goi 
This looks like a repudiation of the theistic position adopted by the 
Pātañjala system also. 


: In the Sàmkhya system, God is not required in the scheme of creation. 
It is the unintelligent evolute Nature which creates the bodies of the enjoy- 
ment and liberation of the soul. To Sathkara’s argument that unintelligent 
Nature cannot create without the superintendence of one intelligent, the 
Sarhkhya answer is that the unintelligent milk acts for the sustenance of the 
calf; likewise acts pradhdna for the liberation of the soul. i 


à; The soul by nature is liberated; so it does not require God to liberal 
it. 
27-32 


—CR Vol. 169 No. 2, November 1963, pP: 2 


Bose, A. C. : 
THE CONCEPT OF SAMJNANA (CONCORD) IN THE VEDAS 


Sanyfidna means not only the knowledge ( jfdna) bu $ 
the concord, produced by such knowledge. Such unity 
formity by affording the individual the opportunity for free, & 
same time, cooperative self-expression. 


s 
g themselves, pecat 


The devas can have Samjfana, concord among - They ate pati 
they have a fundamental point of unity, viz., their divinity. of {ht 
y. ? 2 value; gi d 

e 


festations of the relative plane, in terms of attribute eae gend 
attributeless Absolute spoken of in the Veda in the nev 


singular number, as ekam, the one aksaram, the eternal. - 
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| pple -o exhortation in Rgveda (X. 191) is meant for the members 
The rcs them to have, among other aspects of Samjnana, 
state. - It am (mantra) and a common political assembly (samiti) : 
T. common eel be common. Your assembly common’. 
1 May you 
i | Veda wants samjfíana , concord, not only with members of one's 
T. Iso with foreigners living in other states. The basis of unity 
own state, a x «the divine spirit’ (daivyam manah) within man, which is 
] here i foun A man fails to unite with man. The Veda points out that to 
| ce Ae safle with foreigners will mean the elimination of war and 


P [3d n of great loss of life. 


preventio 


Thus more than three thousand years ago, the Veda discovered the 


o | wayto prevent war and the loss of life caused by it. In ‘the divine spirit’ 
4 | (daivyam manah) in man, is the rallying point for the unity of men. It is 
: | this innate divinity of man that the Vedanta philosophy preaches and which 
a Simi Vivekananda proclaimed to the whole world in our times. 

[Ames 

| 3 —PB Vol. LXIX No. 5, May 1964, pp. 231-34 


Budhananda, Swami 
JESUS CHRIST AND VEDANTA 


: i Chirst is one of the most shining exemplifiers of Vedanta in his 
t | ‘achings. In his life, we find fulfilment of the three aspects of Vedanta : 

| QU Although we do not have any record of the spiritual disciplines prac- 
¢ | ‘sed by Christ, yet we find that when he insisted on being baptized by John, 
i s Was anxious to practise discipline. We also know that he fasted for 
| Sty days. (2) He had attained self-regeneration, as he had developed the 
l ae conquer all temptations. (3) He also had attained the state of 
s ne ‘af immolation for the sake of God and man. This is evident 

* lact that he willingly sacrificed himself for the sake of creation. 


j | basic pie of Chirst, there are three aspects which conform to the 
| 0d and bad = Vedanta : (1) He teaches that God exists and loves both 
| © Gog as ae = ready to reclaim the fallen. We find in his teachings 
Of these the fi ra-cosmic, (b) as intra-cosmic and (c) creation within God. 
the third, co IS the dualistic, the second, qualified non-dualistic and 
out Go RN T concept. These are very close to the views 
Godwarq. ) menn. (2) A person who recognizes God tries to 
à s ike the Upanisads, Christ says ‘The Kingdom of God 
_ means that the soul and God are identical. A man 
: i cu so that he can know the truth and be free. For 
",. ^ Sm is a product of ignorance or avidyá which is to 


~ Lik BEA 
PAchings of s ic Principle of detached action propounded Git 


-— coo nn bBRSALSRABAARIR om, hg velare of the peop 


> 


wee 
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as a spiritual discipline. He used to say ‘Thoy mus 
thyself’. According to Christ, any service done to 
unto God. So is the view of the Gita. 


t love t i 
RES a 

.. BAbour a 

the needy is the RC 
Ke 


Thus for a Hindu, Vedanta vibrates in the teachin 
narrow-minded Christians have expressed their Concern 
of Vedanta in America. They see in Vedanta a po 
Christianity, but they are poor Christians who want to limit Chr; 
frame of their narrow understanding. Fora Vedàntin, that i xr to li 
the Rama-Krsna tradition, Christ is one of the finest exemplifiers PES in 
No power can drive away Vedanta and Christ’s own power is its M | 


— VK Vol. L No. 8, December 1963, PP. 470-77 
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Burch, George Bosworth 
SEVEN-VALUED LOGIC IN JAIN PHILOSOPHY 


The key-word which represents the central concept of the Jain seven. 
valued logic issyat. Correctly interpreted, syat is nota form of asand 
does not mean may be, but is an indeclinable adverb meaning in some 
aspect or somehow. It is the erroneous interpretation of this word which 
makes Jain philosophy to be a sort of skepticism. There is no skepticism 
in Jain philosophy, but there is no thorough-going relativism: whatever is 
asserted is asserted with reservation. The complete truth-value formula, 
according to Jain logic, is as follows : 


(1) Somehow it is (syat asti); (2) ~somehow it is not (syat nisl 
(3) somehow it is indeterminate (syat avaktavyah); (4) somehow it 8 e 
is not (syat asti násti); (5) somehow it is and is indeterminate (5) 2 s 
avaktavyal; (6) somehow it is not and is indeterminate ( sydf nasti Ta 
vyah and (7) somehow it is and is not and is indeterminate (9! 
nasti avaktayyah). - 


D UE DLE MM EE MET tity asd 
— . All the seven modes are sakaladesa (i.e., considering A x dig o]. 
vikaladega (i. e., considering an entity in parts) oe “attribute 
speak about the whole thing, or about One © 
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Qi DON AGAINST BRAHMA-KARANA-VADA 
f with the objections against the Brahma-kārana-vāäda, the 
ue that the cause and the effect are one and the same vastu or 
nce. Whatever be their differences in other respects, 
their identity in essence cannot be denied in any 


pealing 


Thus, if Brahman be taken to be the cause of the world, it has also 
dmitted at the same time that the world, the effect, is Brahman in 
D. If that be so, what does it really matter if the world be acefana 
e con In that case, acetanatva is only a form, a quality or 
Bud appearance of the world and nothing more. It is only in form, in its 
external appearance that the world is impure (asuddha), imperfect (apürna), 
dlc; in its real essence, it is sentient (ajada), pure (suddha) and perfect 
(piirna), like its cause, the Brahman, there being no difference between 

the two in the ultimate analysis. 
—PB Vol. 69 No. 2, February 1964, p. 58 


Chaudhuri, Roma 
BRAHMA-JIVA-JAGAT RELATION: A UNIQUE THEORY 


The Advaita Vedanta and the other Vedantic monotheistic theories 
have all their own difficulties of which the Vifegadvaita-vada of Sripati 
offers an ingenious solution. Sripati’s is a Saiva School of Vedanta and 
his commentary on the Brahma-sütra is called Srikara-bhasya. 

4 Like other Bhedabhedavadins, Sripati too tries his level best to 
A the co-existence of bheda and abheda, though his theory - 
m all a Bhedabheda theory in its ordinarily accepted sense of a 
| wholly qo. of bheda and abheda. According to him, the baddha-jiva is 
| » AES P from Brahman; while the muktajiva is wholly identical wi 
since the : his is a unique view in the history of Vedanta philos 

edanta view of Reality is entirely a static one. B 
(1) It goes against the very scienti 
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humanistic sciences. It is actually the second stage of a trilo 
within the ‘science of religion’, with history of religion and i studi 
religion for.the other two stages. k 'losophy of 


The commercial, imperialistic and missionary expansion 
peoples and the flowering of the scientific spirit and method a 
the two aspects of 19th century life that helped the growth of e 
religion. The immediate impulse, however, came from the field 
tive philology of which Max Müller was the first great 


Omparatiye 


of com 
ara. 
Scholar, ee 


Comparative religion developed in three stages - (i) Max Müllers M 
thology which emancipated comparative religion from Christian theolo j 
(ii) In this stage, evaluation was replaced by description, (iii) The third i 
showed three aims : (1) the aim at an integrated outlook, (2) the desire 
to probe deeply into the meaning of religious experience and (3) the reas. 
sertion of the validity of the metaphysical questions. 

A student of comparative religion must be a religious man with some 
experiences of his own. He must hold in abeyance his ‘apologetic motive, 
if he has any. 


The author contends that comparative religion is a valid part of 
liberal education. Educated people, therefore, must have some knowledge 
of the religions of their own countries. 


Comparative religion ‘helps and enhances the appreciation of our 
own faiths’. It leads a student to vital religious experiences of his 
own. It also serves the cause of theology and apologetics by comparison 
with other religions. 


-104 
Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp: £2: 


Dandekar, R, N. 
MAN IN HINDU THOUGHT 


e self-conscious 


The essential self in man is indeed of the nature of pur stic state wher’ 


ness. Man realises his essential self in an ecstatic and my 
the only experience is that of pure bliss. 
; : soties O 
; racteristi® 
The author then discusses some of the important cha 
Hindu thought, viz., rebirth, moksa, karma, samskara, etc- 2 
n 
the end a 
The practical side of Hindu ethics is then car 5 muc ies 
author says that the general practical ethics of the nm (aire nono" 
as that of the mitt of gases EEEE l 
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Ls orifice (afia) and renunciation are not merely passive virtues, 
ih "sd sa 


” present active social morality in Hindu parlance. 
rep 
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r EHE CREATION OF LOVE 


According to the Upanisads, Brahman is a living reality with a crea- 


| jve urge, and according to the Vedanta, creation is a sport or pastime to 
1 3 


Brahman who cannot desist from it, for it is the spontaneous over-flow of 
! 1 his nature. Man was intended by his Creator to be the central figure des- 


tined to unite in love with Him as his Beloved. God gave man a fraction : 
of His own nature of consciousness and bliss. This gift of bliss is but an | 
aspect of the love of God for man. ‘The fundamental truth of the religion 

of love is that the relation of the finite with the Infinite is one of joy, that 

is, of love.’ 


This conception of reciprocity of love is the corner-stone of the 
Vaisnava religion, which is a religion of love and according to which God 
| willcontinue to wait endlessly, as the individual soul will proceed from state 
| tostate, from birth to birth. This is the /r/à of God.. 


—VBQ Vol. XXIX No. 1, 1963-64, pp. 62-75 


De Smet, R. V. 
KANADA’S TEACHING ON KNOWLEDGE 


to EE to Kanada, knowledge results from the presence of atman 
EA * Objects by means of the external senses, properly focussed by 
s OE manas. The Sannikarsa which gives rise to the knowledge 
. When all the id and not an inherence-relationship. Vidya is obtained 
. Operation. e cognition are unimpeded and work in smooth co- 
- owledge, Sm A is faulty or defective knowledge. ‘Doubt’ is uncertain 
| ang refreshed e: not a new knowing, but only past knowledge reassum- 
 Pratyaksa and rom the standpoint of immediacy, knowledge is two-fold : 

- "stimony, Md or laingika jfiana, In the eyes of Kanada, 
la’s theory oe ee requires validation. A detailed stud 
and perha, owledge show that it is the product of very i 

1° Panditas of th aps centuries of ratiocinations and di 
loped Sue School. It is based upon 

iv, 4. A a scientific 
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: - p 

it from the thick growth of accretions with which the comm Rag 1 
covered it in the hope of reconciling it with the tenets of late hay q 
cno s. | 


—IA (Third series) Vol. I No. ik January 1964 
» PP. 13- 


Desai, S. G. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF WORSHIP 


The Vedic seers offeréd their prayers which served as the worshi 1 
the many deities which were natural phenomena deified and RM 
high position. The priests gradually built a cult of sacrifice into deta 
general masses could not have a direct entry. The reaction to this EU 
into the practice of Yoga and the Manasa-pija. It was the inability of the 
masses to grasp the unqualified Brahman that gave rise to the idea of quali- 
fied Brahman and then it was superimposed with various forms and these 
forms were named as gods. The devotees, while worshipping the personal 
god started superimposing the acts of his daily life on the idol of the god 
he worshipped. Thus the worship of the sixteen upacaras might have been 
introduced. The Tantras brought in the method of a sense of security and 
wonder-working character of mantras or yantras. Then came in the new 
phase of Bhaktimarga and the method of worship known as ‘Japa’. The 
followers of Yoga adhered to strict mental discipline. Mental concentration 
became one of the methods of worship in the Yoga and the Sannyäsa path. 


—JYI Vol. IX No. 7, February 1964, pp. 105-8 


Dimock Jr., Edward C. : OF 
DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE AMONG THE VAISNAVAS 
BENGAL 


In this article, the author has dealt with the subject under foun ee 
(1) historical sketch, (2) the concept of Bhakti, the relationship a xd) 
to God, (3) the concept of Bhakti, the relationship of man to man 
the expression of Bhakti, literary symbolism. ; 
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both devotion and intellect, were too much cut off, 
d inclination, from the life-blood of the Vaisnava 
This explains the decay of the movement in 


reflecting 


Tm. hy an 
by geogr ap 
th E in Bengal. 


e second head, the author has discussed some doctrinal 


Under th : ; > : 
Vaisnavism of Bengal, especially that relating to Bhakti. 


postulates of the 


he third heading, the author has shown that the Bengal 
ow the liberal outlook of the Bháàgavata-purana in the 
Caitanya approved positively of breaking down caste- 
barriers and shocked his Brahmin followers by embracing the Südra, 
Rámánanda Ray. Among the Gosvàmins of Vrndavana, at least three of 
the six leaders were non-Brahmins ; one was definitely a Kayastha and 
two, Ripa and Sanatana, even though originally Brahmins, had certainly 
lost by working for the Muslims. The followers of Nityananda also 
denounced caste. According to a tradition, this teacher allowed some 
thousands of Buddhist monks and nuns, presumably Tantrikas, into the 
Vaisnava fold. However, Advaitacarya supported the system of caste. 


Under t 
Vaisnavas foll 
matter of caste. 


fi a 
t d 


Under the last head, the author has traced the impact of the 
doctrines of the Vaisnavism of Bengal on literary development. He has 
analysed the concept of Parakiyd and commented upon its various inter- 
pretatians in the literary circles of the sect. He has also pointed out 
many parallelisms between the compositions of this sect and the writings 
of Christian saints. 

.—HR Vol. III No. 1, Summer 1963, pp. 106-27 
| Sopmi, A. S. 
; HERETICS OF JAINISM : : 
J ce * pue account of the following seven heretics of Jainism, who —— 
| B IB ly intellectual and differed from the established principles of 
: M mone or two points only, is given below:— = = =ç 


: a : n who started the theory of Bahurata; 
P the the ched Antyapradesatva; (3) Arya Asadhacar 
= “y of Avyakta; (4) Arya Aévamitra w 


ot Drei a āda; _() Arya Gangac 
ADS ) iS, Which went against the J ine 


“Ot time; (6) Rohag 
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Gouchhwal, Balbir Singh Pràg 
MORAL RELIGION OF KANT AND KARMAYOG4 op 
THE Gir; 
T4 


According to Kant, an action is truly human 
truly moral, if itis the result of the self-legislating 
itself. Thus looked at, morality is a practical disciplin € ser 
nation, self-fulfilment and self-realisation. Nowhere or sf : 
view of Kant find itself more faithfully represented iru Could this 
karmayoga which is defined as that practical philosoph = 1n the Gigi, 
the human soul, by gradually liberating itself from ae life Whereby 
can lead to the fullest consummation of its truth. S and passions 
Gita, it stands for the essence of the self which, when ie Eo 
moral point of view, is itself the law of Goodness, and ee Lu 
determination acts as an occasion for greater degrees of i z = 

` so that ultimately it discovers itself as such. Had the soul = Perfection, 
bereft of such a capability, we would have heen condemned CN 
what the hedonists call altruistic conduct, and would have id xr 
ted the manifestation of goodness even in those actions wach Ei. 
ee of others, but run counter to our best interests and 


and for th 
authority o at matte 


In the event of its fullest consummation, the self discovers itself as 
absolute pleasure’, much the same way as, on the showing of Kant and 
the Gita, the self finds itself as absolute Goodness or the Moral law. 
According to the Gita and Kant, both, the unity of the End and the 
Means presupposes belief in the intrinsic worth of one's self as the only 
law of action. 


: It is argued that we must subject our will to the divine commands 
in order to please God. But the conception of God which ascribes to 
Him simply desire of glory and dominion, might and vengeance P 
repugnant tothe moralconsciousness of man. For Kant and the Gita, 
belief in the absolute goodness of the self and our determination t0 
: realise it as such are phenomena characteristic of the moral life which 
Owes its raison d'etre to, and proceeds from, the inherent opposition ° 
the life of sensibility to the innate power of the self, of the Non-ego 10 
the Ego, as Fichte said, of the Matter to the Form, as Aristotle taught 
of Prakrti to the Purusa, as the Sámkhya held, or of Maya to the ue 
as Samkara pointed out. 
-3 and 
There is some point of minute difference between the Gia 
Kant. For the Gita, the attainment of the final goal is 4€? 
by ine unique experience of bliss which is the flower and fruit 
consciencious efforts made by it. Itis on this point that Kant Gita fo! 
and we regret his stumbling, not because he breaks off from i a the fine 
awhile, but because the autonomy of the self, on which stemi 
. CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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"ug on, loses all its meaning. Although Kant 
afi sure as to the exact nature of this enjoyment, we can 
mself is not itis the very essence of the perfect self, pursued only 
infer that 1 been completely disillusioned by the unsatisfactory 
e who have fforded by sensuous desires. But the moral law of 
Dee. aise any happiness. What Kant, therefore, failed to 
is the fact that, if virtue and happiness are not connected with 
|]. consider E ither logically or by way of causal relation, bringing in of 
1 a ae iere is no such necessity, would be directly opposed to the 

| 605" 


pasic tenet of his moral faith. 


of his moral relig! 
ifice 


itsel 


PO ASEA 


The highest aim of life, according to Kant and the Gitd, consists in 
| tate on the attainment of which we transcend the realm of deed 

that e ence and fully withdraw into the perfection of our law. 
| Ee es between the two are so strikingly close and significant that 
no serious student of the comparative thought can afford to ignore them 
a mere accidental. The writer is led to hazard the conjecture that Kant, 
| ike Schopenhauer, must have found, in the Indian philosophical pers- 


; | pective, the real solution to the mystery and meaning of human life. 
—IPC Vol. IX No. 1, March 1964, pp. 1-14 


| Gouchhwal, Balbir Singh : 
| THE GOOD IN THE PRABHAKARA SCHOOL OF PURVA 
MIMAMSA 


Accepting God as the mark and measure of all human actions, as is 
generally accepted in Hindu thought, not only deprives morality of an 
Independent status, but also binds its validity to the condition of our belief 
E the existence of God. It is this traditional line of reasoning that is 
e s vigorously challenged by Prabhakara who asserted that such an 
in CDM amounted to no more than denial to the self of its 

a d t of determination of action by means of its own law. It is, 
- Rimámga y any surprise to find Jaimini, the author of the Sütras of Pürva- 
Partiality Tore out that God would certainly be guilty of cruelty and 

>= Te rewarded and punished men. E 


Prabha 
With the ae holds that goodness in its consummation is synonymous : 
eir raison 5 aw of essential selfhood. He believes that the Vedas claim - 


Which is m because of the fact that they are the embodiments of this. 
thority, bein SN th in the form of unconditional duties. Their status and 
"IoWledoe of Pe generis, they alone are competent to reveal to man 

ely Particular kind which is otherwise unattainable to h 


- TeCcognition of ME KS s $ 
VPE ac a Vedic injunction that cons 


will 
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3 / 
only when it is appropriated by one’s Self as itg own la y PR, 
manifested in the determination of one's will. W of action a 


Prabhakara makes a clear-cut distinction 
duties (kamya-karma) and the uncondition 
and thereby seeks to show that whereas in 
former, there is purpose alone, it is in the conduct, as q 
latter, that there are both purpose and determination. 
prompted by some desire, which has its source in the lower ser t 
true self does not find itself represented in the action, with the 
consequence that its own law remains thoroughly neutra] (udásing) 
in the sphere of morality proper, it is not what ends we Seek, but rather the 
way in which we seek them, that really matters. All the Vedic commands 
according to Prabhakara, are binding on all of US in so far as they embody 
the law of our essential being, and any action that does not Tepresent this | 
law as its motive cannot be ranked as strictly moral. Prabhakara asserts 
that, in every command of duty, there is the idea of an Object to be accom. 
plished through the voluntary activity (anustheya). On the realisation of 
this end, which is embodied in the unconditional duties as enjoined by the 
Vedas, the self discovers its inner life, an ideal that came later on tobe 
called moksa, which was taken to mean the self's attaining its identity with 
Brahman in the Advaita-Vedanta of Sarkara. As such, it is definitely 
wrong to suggest that, since dharma, recognised as the highest human value 
by Prabhakara, admits of no purpose to be subserved, the concept of moksa 


came to be substituted for it later in order to remove this defect in his 
System. 


termined p E 
termined by thy | 
eing thi 


The author concludes that we must give Prabhakara the rare a 
having propounded an ethics independently of the traditional belief s d 
as the end of all human actions. In this shift of emphasis from Go 


: isation 
the autonomous and free agency of the self, this end becomes the realis 
of the self itself. 


-24 
—Ph.Q Vol. XXXVI No. 4, January 1964, pp: 211 


Gupta, Anima Sen EEN 
ISVARAKRSNA AND VIJNANABHIKSU ON RELATION BETW 

THE WORLD AND THE WORLD-CAUSE ; 

= rakhi — 

In the opinion of ISvarakrsna, the relation between purus? im te 4 

is beginningless and it is a mere folly to make an attempt e to be the 

ultimate cause, Vijanabhiksu, on the other hand, conie s and pratt 

mover whose main task is to dissociate and associate P ene $ Mig 

He has formulated a theistic Sarhkhya with a tendency p ig the po. 

Brahmavada, Ygvarakrsna. isa thorough-going dualist: eee 
of distinction between. 

Se ea 
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Iévarakrsna has mentioned the sannidhi of cit 
The latter would not have the 
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iksu has in 
and prakrti). 
ing the cause of creation. 


E put ph 


rusa 


endence 
| spe fof brin 


— VK Vol. LI No. 1, May 1964, pp. 95-97 


wami 


| rime, © F THE CONCEPT OF GIFTS IN HINDUISM 


| The earliest reference to the concept of gifts is found in the Rgveda (I. 
| oxv.6. But in the Upanisads and the Gita, we find it in a more 
| developed form. In the Upanisads, the word dana is clearly mentioned. In 
| the Chandogya Upanisad (II. XXIII. 1), we find dana classified as a dharma- 
| sandha. Dana here refers to the charity given outside the sacrificial hall. 


f In the Gita (X. VI. 1), charity is classified as daivi-sampat or a 
| characteristic of a person endowed with divine qualities. In XVII. 20-22, 
there are enunciated three types of gifts, viz., sattyika, rájasika and 
| tamasika. 


But it is in the Dharma-sástras that we finda detailed treatment of 
the subject of gifts. Material on gifts made available to us by the Dharma- 
Sastras can be grouped under the following convenient headings : 


: : (1) Varieties of gifts, (2) six branches of gifts, (3) method of giving, 
| (4) irrevocability of gifts, (5) invalid gifts and (6) some special gifts. 


: The concept of gifts, which has evolved by stages, finds its highest 
Xpression in Sri Ramakrgna and Svāmī Vivekananda, who have raised 


the principle behind gifts to the status of a philosophy and a practical 
religion in one, 


—PB Vol. 69 No. 5, May 1964, pp. 227-31 


Huntin 
ton, 


Ronald M. Ee oc gree SLE Ei 
S AND YOGAS : AN ESSAY IN PURĀNIC COSMOLOG 


lee concept of avatára received its greatest development and- 
Witere nal facets of its | 
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PRACT 
tive, the avatdra cannot be judged by human standards of power and morality 


The sole criterion to judge an avatara is appropriateness to the Specific 
situation at hand. 


The avatára concept, as commonly understood at present, refers 
to a group of ten incarnations of Visnu, though it is probable that 
a tradition prior to that of ten avataras may have included only seven. A 
somewhat later development is the expansion of the number of avatāraş 
beyond ten in order to give a place to other presumed manifestations of 
the divine. Lastly, the number of avataras was finally fixed at ten and 
their identity agreed upon as evidenced by the Agni and the Varaha 
Puranas as also by a Mahabalipuram inscription of the 8th century A. D, 


In the earlier accounts, the Matsya, Karma and Varáha avatüras are 
regarded as manifestations of Brahma. It is not possible to trace fully the 
process of the assimilation of these legends into the scheme of the avatdras 
of Visnu, the negligible role of Brahma as an object of popular worship as 
contrasted with the tremendous growth of Vaisnavism supplying only a 
partial answer. 


Visnu alone of all the Hindu deities is credited with the avataras, 
probably because in the Hindu Trinity of gods based on the processes of 
creation, preservation and destruction, the central role of sustainer is 
assigned to Visnu. 


After recounting the myths of the dasavatáras, the author points out 
that the daivasuram motif is an important key to the cosmological interpre- 
tation of the avatára concept. 


The myths of the dasàvatáras taken collectively exhibit an evolutionary 
pattern. The Matsya, Kürma and Varàha avataras represent the emergence 
of life into dry land from the all-encompassing waters. Narasimha symbo- 
lises the emergence of nascent humanity from strictly animal nature. In 
the small, physically undeveloped Vamana, the animal nature can be 
completely transcended. Paragurama continues the evolutionary pattern 
by representing the full potential of human physical strength channeled to 
a single purpose by the power of will, while Ramacandra is the incarnation 
of moral strength and represents the human ideal, judged by every canon 
of ethical conduct. The meeting between Paragurima and Ramacandra 
resulting in the retirement of the former is intended to show the superiority 
of moral strength over physical prowess, however well-controlled the soe 
may be. Conscious of his identity with the divine beyond good and evil 
Krsna represents that transcendental knowledge which comes only from 
intuitive awareness, vidya. There is no Puranic evidence to support any 
assertion that the Buddhavatüra is a further ‘step in this ou cmd 
; process. However, if the Buddha’s teachings are compared with Hi 
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Por RE 
E of Krsna as found in the Puranas, a striking contrast is 
= vediately evident. Kalki, the future avatara, will certainly represent 
imme ible power; and the white colour with which he is associated may be 
px only as à symbol of purity, but also of fullness or plentitude, 
"a it contains all other colours. 


| teachin 


—Pur. Vol. VI No. 1, January 1964, pp. 7-39 


Ihara, Shoren : = 
BRAHMASIDDHI AND SLOKAVARTIKA 


Brahmasiddhi of Mandanamisra is one of the most important works 
on the Vedanta, and it represents another stream of Advaita apart from 
Samkara. The question, from where the stream of Advaita represented 
by Mandana in Brahmasiddhi comes, cannot be definitely answered. 


The author points that Advaita of Mandana must have been 
intimately connected with the Vedanta-theory refuted in the Slokavartika 
of Kumàrila. Commenting on the Vedanta-theory of Slokavàrtika, its 
commentator Sucaritamiéra describes the theory of Mandana, which 
shows that the Vedanta-theory refuted in the Slokavartika must have 
some connections with the Vedanta-theory of Mandana. 


Secondly, the objections of Kumarila against this Vedanta theory 
are refuted in the Brahmasiddhi. That also gives an impression that 
Mandana tries to defend the same Vedanta-theory which is refuted by the 
Slokavartika. 


From these references, we may safely conclude that the Advaita of 
Mandana is closely connected ,with, or comes from, the Vedanta theory 
refuted in the Slokavartika of Kumarila. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 44-47 
Iyer, M. K. Venkatarama : 


DARWIN, ALEXANDER, AUROBINDO AND SANKARA ON 
EVOLUTION : 


Evolution is movement from a lower to a higher stage of develop- 
It is a process by which the unmanifest becomes manifest, th 


Ment, 
Implicit 
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In his book Space, Time and Deity, Alexander seeks 
emergence of these new entities by his theory of ‘patterns o 
He maintains that when any two constituents are combined and Organized 
according to a certain pattern, a new entity with unsuspected qualities 
and functions emerges. The atom, for example, is a great deal more 
than the sum of the protons and electrons which 80 to make it up. A, 
each level, new qualities and functions emerge as the result of the ‘pattern of 
organization’. Ata higher level in the hierarchy, mind arises With new 


functions like conscious awareness, thinking, feeling, willing and so 
forth. 


to explain the 
f Organization, 


There is a sentient principle imbedded in matter which provides the 
urge and the direction for the movement. This is the substance of the 
criticism which Sankara has made against the Sankhya theory. It applies 
"mutatis mutandis to modern theories of evolution also. Thus it is clear 
that the spirit is never a product or evolute of matter, though housed in 
it. If it were an outcome of matter, it could not reveal the latter. 
Consciousness, therefore, is something quite distinct from matter, though 
it may- require the aid of the latter for its manifestation. 


But $ri Aurobindo thinks otherwise. In his view, the relationship 
between matter and spirit is inseparable and, at no stage, can the latter 
extricate itself from the grip of the former. At all times, matter is an 
indispensable aid for spirit to manifest itself. Spirit without matter is 
as unthinkable and illusory as matter without form. The relationship 
between matter and spirit is not, therefore, adventitious, but organic and 
vital, according to Sri Aurobindo. It is inseparable, because the latter 
has not somehow found. lodgement in the former, but has grown out of 
it. Nature grows into life, life into mind, mind into consciousness and 
consciousness into freedom, immortality, bliss and so forth. It is a 
continuous chain without any missing link, The only difference between 
nature and Brahman will be in respect of the degree of manifestation. 
When life, consciousness and so forth are unmanifest, Sri Aurobindo 
— calls it nature, and when they become fully manifest, he calles it Brahman. 


—PB Vol. 69 No. 3, March 1964, pp. 103-8 
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The conception stands to reason, because the body with its organs, 
nd external, is the fittest instrument for acquiring spiritual merit 


„ternal à 
intern? pe of Bhakti, Jfiána and Vairagya, 


in the sha 


According to a passage in the Mundaka Upanisad, if prarabdha comes 
n end with the advent of right knowledge, the body falls immediately 
and there is no question of jivanmukti and, from the stand-point of reason, 
it is argued that the rise of knowledge either burns up all varieties of karma 
or none at all. In reply, it is pointed out that after right knowledge pra- 
rabdha dies only in the sense that the sense of ownership is gone, that the 
sañcita karma isa mere potentiality, which does not actualise after right 
knowledge and that ágümi karma also dies in the same sense in which 


prarabdha dies. 


to a 


—VK. Vol. LI No. 1, May 1964, pp. 153-58 


Ter M.K. Venkatarama 
YAJNAVALKYA'S INSTRUCTION TO EMPEROR JANAKA 


While imparting instructions to Emperor Janaka, Yajfiavalkya dealt 
with the Atman as the ultimate source of light which is extra-corporeal. In 
itself, Atman is self-revealing and being mere witness of objective experi- 
ence, it remains unattached to the objects of experience. 


Yajiiavalkya dwells on the doctrine of transmigration and concludes — 
that what transmigrates is not the Self, but the subtle body only. Desires - 
which rule the mind at the time of death determine the place and other ' 
circumstances of the next birth. When jiva attains desirelessness th 
| meticulous performance of nitya-karmas, practice of concentr tion, | 
. tion to God and pursuit of Vedantic knowledge, it attains 
this object may necessitate anumber of births to ttai 
vividly propounds his doctrine of liberation and re 
Of discipline and pursuit of know! s the surest 
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What both Jung and Yoga in fact aim at is to penetrate into 
psychic life beyond the limits of the ego. Both are looking for à cons. 
ciousness which is different from *normal consciousness’, a psychic reality 
and content that lies ‘beyond’, or ‘beneath’, or ‘within’, the ego. The con- 
tent of ‘the world within’ discovered by the yogin is similar to the Collective 
unconscious of Jung. The yogin, in meditation, descends beyond the ego : 
into a world of cosmic dimensions, into the essence of the cosmos itself - 
and the world of the collective unconscious that comes up, according to Jung, 
when the ego-function is dormant, has similar conscious dimensions. For 
Jung the contact with the collective unconscious inflates the personality in 
a way similar to the Casmicization of Yoga. The same subjective elements 
appear in both : transcendence of the ego, cosmic expansion, coincidence of 
opposites, sense of immortality, feeling of deification and possession of 
superhuman powers. 


But integration alone is acceptable to Jung. He could not under- 
stand and appreciate the final stage of yogic samadhi. 


—JIAP Vol. III Nos. 1-2, 1964, pp. 1-21 


Kostyuchenko, V. S. 
PHILOSOPHSKIE VZGLYADI AUROBINDO GHOSH (PHILOSO- 
PHICAL VIEWS OF AUROBINDO GHOSH) 


The article contains an analysis of the world outlook of one of the 
most eminent representatives of modern Indian Philosophy. It exposes the 
falsification of the philosophical heritage of Ghosh on the part of modern 
American and West European bourgeois historians of philosophy who place, 
in the foreground, the reactionary religious form in which Ghosh's social 
ideas were cloaked, and ignore or distort these ideas. 


As an ideologist of Indian national bourgeois, Ghosh criticises some 
of the traditional, religious and philosophical concepts of the Middle Ages. 
Exposure of mediaeval theological prejudices, assertion of real life on the 
earth, development of Science and enlightenment constitute, in his opinion, 
the greatest merit of the modern period. At the same time, he is sharply 
opposed to materialism, seeing in the specific modernization of ancient 
Indian idealistic teaching, the Vedanta, an essential condition for solving 
the social contradictions of the society of his time. Seeing to adapt the 
Vedanta to contemporary conditions, Ghosh elaborates a number of inter- 
esting dialectical ideas, while retaining, in general, the positions of 
metaphysical idealism. 


A Aie e 
Deep contradictions also permeate Ghosh’s social view. On E ac 
hand, he entertains some progressive ideas; he is opposed to the feudal cas 
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system, he upholds the right of nations to independent development, criti- 
cizes the colonialist policy of the imperialist countries and emphasizes the 
significance of the October Revolution of 1917, for the anti-imperialist 
Pide conducted by the peoples of the East. On the other hand, he 
| endeavours to counterpose to scientific socialism the ‘spiritual’ ideal of 
; conciliation of classes. Acknowledging the Yoga as a means of reforming 
society and changing human nature, Ghosh lapses into mysticism, and in 
the last period of his activity drifts away almost entirely from social life. 
In the end, religious and idealistic elements in Ghosh's teaching led him 
into a peculiar ideological impasse. 


—NAA No. 3, 1963, pp. 81-88 


Kulkarni, Chidambar 
ANUBHAVA MANTAPA 


The Lingàyats belong to the Vira Saiva sect, and are the followers 
of Basava, a minister of Kalacuri king Bijjala in the 12th century. His 
assembly of devotees was called Anubhava Mantapa. One ofthe chief 
aims of thé assembly was to democratise religion and free it from fetters 
of ritualism and visionary theoretism. 


The distinguishing feature of the Lingayat religion is that every 
follower must always have the /inga on his body; he must worship no 
other god. The Lingayat religion is not identical with Vira Saivism, but 
isa part of it. 2 

Allama Prabhu was the greatest man in the assembly and was 
considered as a guru by Basava. The dialogue between Allama and 
Mahadeviyakka is the best portion of the proceedings of the Mantapa. 
Allama says that linga is the symbol of good conduct, and guru that of 
knowledge. The discussions cover all aspects of reality, the philosophy 
being similar to that of Samkara. ‘There is no word against varnásrama 
System. They emphasise only on three rituals : diksd, marriage and 
funeral. Diksa is initiation of the child by guru; marriage is a simple 
affair and funeral consists of the burial of the dead in a sitting posture, 
fully dressed. Fire is not used in any of these rituals. 


The teachings of Basava and the Saranas (devotees) become 
HE hingful if we study them against the background of the social and 
W ious conditions of the times. The mission of Basava and Allama 

m to redeem Saivism from the lonely state in which it was dragged by 
“ric rites and to reform the people. Many tribal people were civilized 
Y the Lingayat saints, 


Thus the emergence of the Lingayat sect is not the manifestation 


E ap Teaches. vfeuy Bühne Gisma Kavitcde claimed by some. Ttw 
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evolved out of Tantric cults, and was characterised by a nob 
and pure devotion. It was not, however, a democratization 
and philosophy. 


le Purpose 
of religion 


— BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 8-24 


Lewis, L. J. -o 3 
FICHTE AND SAMKARA 


Fichte agreed with Samkara in regarding consciousness aş tlie 
fundamental fact which neither needs to be proved nor can be proved 
and which furnishes the ground of all proof. But, while Fichte believed 
that, since ‘the Absolute by no means directly enters our Consciousness’, 
it is necessary to acquire proof of it through deduction, Sarhkara was 
certain that the Absolute can be known directly in the turiya state and, 
therefore, found no such reasoning needful. Since Samkara ascribed 
absolute consciousness to Brahman and insisted that empirical consciousness 
is actually absolute consciousness, unaware of its true nature, he claimed 
that it is possible to become absolutely conscious by abstracting the Atman 
from relativety. Fichte, on the contrary, did not make absolute conscious- 
ness an integral part of his philosophy, and, instead of deriving empirical 
consciousness from it, he held the latter to be the result of the apparent 
limitation of the absolute Ego. Fichte saw no reason to regard Nature as 
anything but thought, while Sathkara stated that the world, although 
misinterpreted by us, is no other than Brahman. Thus there are fundamen- 
tal divergences in the systems of Fichte and arkara notwithstanding 
the similarity of their subjective and monistic idealisms. 


—PEW Vol. XII No. 4, January 1963, pp. 301-9 


Litman, A. D. 
PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE ; 


In his theoretical interpretation of the problem of Being, Tagore not 
infrequently comes near to ideas of subjective — idealistic order. He says 
the world is such as we perceive it. But on the whole, he stands on the 
positions of objective — idealism, declaring God to be the primary reality 

_ and attributing to him the function of world-creation. Such a point of View 
in Tagore goes beyond the framework of pantheism. It has nothing 1n 
common with the pantheism of Bruno or Spinoza. Tagore develops 
essentially the non-pantheistic ideas of the Upanisads. 

In the examples of conception of Being, existence of Space E 

_ Time, and the question of objective signs of truth may be seen tory 
-conti on in | ic: s of These contradict 

e yu e cc had. moulded. 
ned c ee 


cm 
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ological development of the different classes and strata of the 


h 
io d jety at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 


Indian soc 
centuries. 


Unlike Bergson, Tagore looks on the sensory, emotional-aesthetic 
eption as a decisive medium of comprehending the world and holds 
T. s manifestation of the infinite in the finite is revealed. to us, 
e. all, through the arts, especially. through music. 


-All contradictions and conflicts, according to Tagore, should be 
reconciled and harmoniously balanced. Tagore did not see any way 
to reconcile the opposition in social life and the dialectics of real life. 


Tagore’s mystical ideas of unity of the personal ‘I’ with world-soul 
and similar ideas are in no way connected with mysterious intercourse 
with spirits and such other principles of extreme obscurantism lying at 


the foundation of theosophy. 


In his world outlook we find reflected the specific features inherent 
in the Indian national movement in the period preceding the upsurge of 
mass national freedom struggles which began in India, as in the East as 
a whole, under the influence of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 


A flaming humanist, a passionate champion of enlightenment, a 
singer of science and reason, Tagore valiantly spoke against the dope 
of religious fanaticism, superstitions and prejudices. He set his philoso- 
phical views on the basis of abstract, idealistic ancient Indian philosophy. 


—VBQ Vol. XXVIII No. 4, 1963-64, pp. 301-56 
Mahalanobis, D. S. | 
A NEW LIGHT ON PLATO 


Plato's metaphysics is essentially an exposition of the Samkhya system. 
The ‘great and small" is Plato's designation for prakrti. The manifested world 
traced, in the Samkhya, to an unmanifested ground, prakrti which is con- 
ceived as formless, undifferentiated, limitless and ubiquitous, indestructible 
and undecaying, ungrounded and uncontrolled, without beginning and with- 
outend. But this unity is a mere abstraction; it is, in reality, an undiffe- 
rentiated, manifold, indeterminate and infinite continuum of infinitesimal 
reals. These reals — sativa, rajas and tamas, i.e., essence, energy and 
inertia — forming a trinity, are the inseparable adjunct ‘triune - The 
unlimitedness of prakrtí can only be brought into limitation, into form, hs. 


the purusa, the Absolute, the One. 


: Thus the ‘One’, the purusa, is the clement of limit, is the formal cause 
ina Number, Hence Plato could justly enunciate on the authority of Samkhya 


* 
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Forms, according to Aristotle’s exposition of Plato, are called 
Numbers. The form-stuff, however, has to evolve through different Stages 
to be material objects. At each stage, a matter constituent called tanmétrg 
is incorporated, till the final stuff results. These tanmdtras are Plato's 
mathematical proportions in each and every object. 


Plato's indebtedness to Indian Philosophy is profound. None can 
deny that his doctrine reveals a remarkable grasp of the Indian systems, 


Tradition has it that Plato's travels took him, among other places, to | 
Egypt, Sicily, Italy, Judea and India. | 


—MR Vol. CXIV No. 2, August 1963, pp. 140-43 | 


Malkani, G. R. | 
ONTOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS FROM NON-BEING TO BEING | 


may question whether they stay at all. In pure change nothing stays. But 
even so, ‘to be created’ is tantamount to saying that something achieves a 
kind of being. Another way of saying the same thing is that in all process, 
there is a moment of fulfilment or static satisfaction that stays. All is not i 
mere or sheer mobility. Mobility achieves ends or goals, which are essen- 
tially static as far as they go. We see that something, that is not there, 
comes out of something that is there. That is only possible when there is 
an underlying unity between the two: and then the unity must continue 
unchanged through the transition. | 


Things come into being, stay for a while, and then pass away. Some | 
| 
j 


As a matter of fact, nothing really arises from being; it merely 
appears so. Things arise from being, stay in being and go back to being, 
without being literally contained in it. Whatis literally contained in being is 
the negation of those things. We define an illusory object as ‘something 
that appears in a locus where its negation is contained in all the three 
times, past, present and future’. The same is the case here. Being is pure 
and eternal. The whole cosmos illusorily appears in it. à 


Philosophers have denied unqualified being altogether. They have 
taken things as they appear and built a whole view of reality on that basis. 
All things change. They have generalised this fact into the statement—any- 
thing that is born must die. Others have gone a step farther. Birth and 
death are not two different events which follow each other in time. They 
are only two ways of viewing the same thing. The birth of one entity 
coincides with the death of another. Thus birth is death and vice versa- 


: pium) (aharnkaeg), "has cehanges from act fo act But behind it is the — 
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deceptions practised by our senses and our understanding. The ultimate 
ath is Sanya ot nothingness. But this nothingness, that has nothing to do 
with mere negation, that underlies all things born, that is itself unborn and 
eternal, cannot be distinguished from pure being of our description. The 
roblem arises about the knowledge of that'being. If we can solve this 
problem through our direct intuition of the ‘I’, we shall have reached the 
very ideal of knowledge for all philosophers. This truth derives nothing 
from any temporal circumstance or any other relation. Time can play no 
tricks with it or wrap it up ina mystery. It refuses to be mystified. It is 
self-evident as the sun. Only we must cultivate the eye to see it and see it 


rightly for what it is. 


Now with regard to the nature of reality, the things are dynamic, not 
static. They are always changing or creating something new. We have 
only a series of discrete and disconnected entities succeeding each other 
and divided from each other by what can only be called an empty interval 
of time. We may substitute the concept of process for the concept of 
discrete substances and unless there is an unchanging ground of reality 
through the changing moments of process, we are presented with successive 
entities which are known only for their differences. How can the latter be 
really continuous? To achieve real continuity under the surface of known 
differences, two courses are open to us, We must either accept a real iden- 
tity of the effect with the cause, or alternatively get at a transcendent 
reality which underlies the difference of the cause and the effect. Both 
these alternatives reduce the differences to an illusory appearance only. 
Nothing really happens. It merely so appears, and this appearance is no 
part of reality. Is it not illusory in character ? 


: Any explanation regarding the nature of truth must meet the follow- 
ing requirements : (1) There must be an ultimate course of activity beyond 
which it is not possible to go. This source must be itself uncaused and 
self-existent. It must be truly what we call a First Cause. (2) The First 
Cause must be outside the temporal series and so timeless. (3) What is 
in time must bear some necessary relation to it, so that the temporal series 
cannot be realized without this relation. (4) The relation must not in any 
ub affect the timeless First Cause or make any difference to it. The only 
p that answers this requirement is the relation of false identity. (5) 
SES have an example of a First Cause of this description in our own 
ee This is the volitional experience. It is the pattern of all 
tan vity anywhere. We, so to say, attribute creativity to a spiritual subs- 
ce that does nothing and creates nothing. ; 


self Let us analyse volitional experience where we can best find it. The 
's E man, signified by the use of the term ‘I’, may be taken to be 
Pitit? par excellence. There is the spurious mental ‘T which takes the 
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real ‘I’, an uninterrupted and continuing intelligence, which reveals all 
changes in the mind within us. But this intelligence does not Create in fact 
and in truth. It only appears to do so. 


Hindu Absolutism of the Advaitic type is thus distinct from all other 
forms of Absolutism. The latter trace the cosmos to the ultimate Spiritua] 
reality in terms of such concepts as ejection, projection, self-externalisation, 
transformation, emanation, etc. All these concepts are bound to fail, 
because they drag the ultimate spiritual reality to the plane of relativity or 
the plane of temporal change and modification. Creation must leave the 
Spirit unaffected ; and only an illusory creation can do that. This is the 
Advaitic way. 


A spiritual reality, such as our own self, can be both immutable and^ 
dynamic at the same time. It can remain what it is, a permanent entity, 
and yet initiate an action. All changes and movements take place in the : 
mind ; and it is this mind that is an open book to introspection or psycho- | 
logical study. The pure spirit or intelligence, the immortal reality that | 
informs the mind and constitutes its invisible ground, is no kind of object 
and it can tolerate no secular gaze, the gaze of the sense-ridden intellect. | 
It can only be intuited by the pure and cultivated intellect divested of its | 
outward-looking tendency. This transcendent spirit becomes an actor in a | 
derived sense through the error of identification. It is in this illusory sense | 
that we can say that the non-acting spirit acts and that it is by its nature | 
dynamic. | 


Our analysis of common volitional experience can now be transferred 
to the cosmic plane. The concept of a Creator-God is an explanatory con- 
cept. It does not explain literally or in the sense that the cosmos can be 
formally or substantivelly traced to its ultimate spiritual source. It ex- 
plains, as all illusions are explained,—they are annulled in the reality, and 
have no reality of their own. The cosmos is only illusorily created. It has 
neither independence nor any reality of its own. 


God is pure spirit. Pure spirit cannot act of itself. It can only act 
when joined to a sort of body, an adjunct or upádhi. This gives it a mixed 
or personal character. Every person is spirit mixed with non-spirit. God 
is thus the Super-person or the transcendent person. His upadhi (limiting 
adjunct) is the cosmic power of máya. Therefore, the creation is illusory 
creation. Nothing real is ever created. If we could rise above the human 
and look at things from the stand-point of the pure spirit that God essen- 
tially is, nothing is ever created and there is no creation (ajatavada). 


à : ve n 
In conclusion, it may be said that there is only one ultimate i 
in all persons, and He is called by various names. We prefer to call Hin 


es = SEE Le 7 stv. Hels 
‘ahman an. He suffers from no limitations of personality. ' 
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i he One without a second. There is no other. The cosmos and all that 
"o with it is only an illusory appearance in Him. : 
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—Ph.Q Vol. XXXVI No. 4, January 1964, pp. 235-44 


McEvilly, Wayne 
KANT, HEIDEGGER AND THE UPANISADS 


The discussion on the essence of Being in the dialogue of Svetaketu 
and his father in the Chandogya Upanisad (VI, 12) isin conformity with 
the remark of Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason that if.‘appearances 
are not taken for more than they actually are, they must have grounds 
which are not appearances’. There is also a coincidence between the 
philosophy underlying the aforesaid Upanisadic dialogue and the thought 


of Heidegger. 
—PEW Vol. XII No. 4, January 1963, pp. 311-17 


Mulachandra, Pranesa z 
BHARATIYA SADHANA MEN BHAIRAVASAMPRADAYA (THE 


BHAIRAVA SAMPRADAYA IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY) 


The origin of the Bhairava worship in Rajasthan can be traced 
| back to the Rgveda, particularly to the hymns addressed to Rudra. Both 
| White and Black forms of Rudra are worshipped in Rajasthan. The 
! worship of Kapalika Siva developed in the time of the Mahābhārata. 
In the Puranas, Siva also appears as one fond of erotic sports. The 
| Pagupata Saivas are referred to in the Kadambari of Bana. In the 
12th century A. D., even the kings were much influenced by the Bhairavas. 
The story of Paramara Jagadeva is a good illustration to testify this 
fact. At present, only pratīka-upāsanā is in vogue. There are many 
Bhairavas who are popular on account of some particular place or name. 
A study of all such Bhairavas, no doubt, would be interesting. 


— Sod. Pat. Vol. XV No. 1, January 1964, pp. 14-22 

Murti, K. Saccidananda ` 

A SATTĀVĀDA : EKA MANANA (MYSTICISM—A HYPO- 
5) 


etern T Absolute Reality in an unborn, uncreated, indestructible and 

Ta al truth; by realising which all the evils—helplessness, disappoint- 
ent and death—are conquered. It is mysterious; because it isnot — 

rece to us as a datum, nor is there any necessity for ‘cognising’ 

~ once we have had an unmistakable direct apprehension of its 


Ney, PS A 
3 vertheless, it is an object of contemplation. | a Pear ue s a 
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This eternal reality is of the nature of ananda, which we can Tealise 
only by self-surrender. 


To think of the ultimate reality only as transcendental would be 
imposing a limitation on it; and to call it only immanent would amount 
to describing the indescribable. To believe that it is at the same time 
transcendental and immanent would be the true synthesis. 


—DT Vol. IX No. 4, October 1963, pp. 159-8] 


Nandimath, S. C. 
SRI BASAVESVARA 


The author gives the life-sketch of Sri Basavegvara and a summary 
of his teachings. His writings have been collected in a book form, viz., 
Vacanasastra. 


Sri Basavesvara was a sincere seeker after truth and could make 
sacrifices for what he believed to be the truth. His teachings centred 
around love of mankind and pity for the suffering of all living beings. 
In the course of history, very few have attempted to realise God in the 
midst of wealth and power. 


—JKU Vol. VIII, 1964, pp. 209-24 


Nandi, S. K. 
THOUGHTS ON ANCIENT HINDU IDEAS OF REBIRTH 


` The Bhagavadgitd tells us that the thought, will or desire, which is 
extremely strong during life time, will become predominant at the time 
of death and will mould the inner nature of the dying man. This thought, 
will or desire has the power of selecting or attracting such conditions or 
environments as will help it in its way of manifestation in a new form— 
corresponding in some respects to the Law of Natural Selection. 


The Vedantists say that ‘nothing is destroyed in the universe’. Our 
bodies may change, but powers, karma, samskaras or impressions and 
the materials which manufactured our bodies must remain in us in an 
unmanifested form and at some time or the other must be manifested 
in a kinetic or actual form. The soul is taken to be the centre of energies 
which require appropriate fields of expression. Re-incarnation implies 
both freedom and determinism. We cannot escape the consequences of 
the matrix of energies and compulsions which result from a long chain 
of embodiments. On the othef hand, we are free to use the law IET 
liberation. The doctrine of re-incarnation implies that each Qu. 
soul is potentially - ot and is gradually unfolding its powers an 
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hem actual through the process of evolution. Therefore, 
either God nor Satan is responsible for our good or evil action. At 
Ed birth, one will not begin from the very beginning, but will start 
from that point which one reaches before death, and will keep the thread 


of progress unbroken. 


making t 


—MR Vol. CXIV No. 4, October 1963, pp. 292-94 


Oberhammer, Gerhard 
GEDANKEN ZUR HISTORISCHEN DARSTELLUNG INDISCHER 


LOGIK (THOUGHTS ON HISTORICAL PRESENTATION OF 
INDIAN LOGIC) 


The Logic of the Indians also attracted the Europeans. In this 
article, the author discusses Bochensky's viewpoint of mathematical logic. 
Then the work of Stcherbatsky on the Buddhist logic is discussed in 


some detail. 


The study of the textual criticism and text analysis is not yet 
advanced historically and philologically. Correct dating of the logicians 
is also a great desideratum. The course of development of thought in 
clear-cut periods and schools is totally absent. History of early Nyaya 
serves a good example in this connection. Important works of the 
modern School of Brahmanic logic are not yet published and for 
published ones no translations and analyses are available so far. The 
duty ofthe Indologist is, therefore, to analyse systematically the history 
of development of Indian logic. 


H. Scharfe has made a worthy contribution to the research of 
early Indian logic. This article was written while reviewing the same 
work. The author has praised Scharfe for his hard work, but has also 
offered some criticism of the same. It is not easy to study Patanjali’s 
Mahabhdsya on the basis of logical reflections, because the Mahabhasya 


is not a work of logic at all. Here are the weak points of Scharfe's 
Work : 


hie (a) It does not have much sense that Scharfe brings argumen- 

far of Patanjali in a modern syllogical form. Secondly, the classi- 

Sch on of Indian logic according to modern systematic viewpoints, as 
arfe has done, is not without complications. 


(b) Scharfe forgot that the thought expressed through formulation 
Corr d correspond with the historical form of the thought. An imaginary 
*spondence, without exact historical analysis, is not enough. 


shoul 


therein - 
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(d) The author criticises the terms anvayah and vyatirekah aş 
interpreted by Scharfe. 


—OLZ Nos. 1-2, January-February 1964, pp. 5-18 


Pandeya, Ramaji 
GITA MEN SANNYASA AURA TYAGA (SANNYASA AND TYAGA 
IN THE GITA) 


The Gitd is primarily an exposition of the karma-yoga. Tyága is the 
state of an aspirant striving for perfection; sannyasa is the attainment of 
perfection. Tydga is complementary to sannydsa, a means to that end. 
Without the background of the karma-yoga, it is impossible to attain sann- 
yasa, The essence of tyaga is action, while sannydsa is essentially a mental 
disposition. In spite of being so clearly distinct, they are as close to each 
other as jiva@tman and paramátman. 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 276-79 


Parthasarathy, K. E. 
THE JNANI IN THE BHAGVADGITA 


According to the Gitd, the jfíani seeks God as the Life of his life and 
Love of his love and yearns for union with Him. His undertakings are all 
free from desire and thoughts of the world. God descends into his heart. 
He always meditates on God and repeats His name, and wishes the well- 
being of all without any discrimination. His religion is love and service. 
He is serene and indifferent to everything including treatment meted out to 
him. He is ever active, yet calm and quiet. He sees everything in God 
and God in everything. 


A jfiani is thus an adept in all the three yogas and his infinite longing 
for the Infinite culminates in the mystic union of the finite and the Infinite. 
He is the most blessed and the happiest man and represents God in the 
form of man. He can transmit spirituality with a touch and convert 
degraded characters into saints. 


—AP Vol. XXXIV No. 11, November 1963, pp. 493-96 


Parthasarathy, K. E. 
THE SOUL OF THE VEDANTA 


The realisation of the Self in its three-fold aspect, viz., sat, cif and 
ananda, is the final goal of the pursuit of knowledge. : 


; : . ; f 
Self is a centre of happiness. It is consciousness and 2d 
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) The individual self is an amsa of the Self. This theory of Vedanta 

conciles the extremes of idealism and realism and of monism and plura- 
E and it has the merit of satisfying the mataphysical, moral and mystical 
E of life. The Vedanta emphasizes the importance of ahamgraha 
aspect in the devotion to the Self. The devotee must meditate on the Self 
as his own possession. The idea of Self, pure and undefiled, is to be found 
in every religion. The Vedanta recognises and realizes the inherent quality 


of every religious experience. It has, therefore, a justifiable claim to 


universality. 
— AP. Vol. XXXV No. 3, March 1964, pp. 108-12 


Pillai, K. Kothandapani 
AN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Even a cursory reading of the poem (No. 192) from Purananuru, one 
of the Sangam classics, reveals that here is a search for the truth of life 
and the ultimate aim of human existence. A study of the poem shows 
that as early as the Sth century B. C., the author of this work was aware 
of the theory of evolution and that the order of evolution of the five senses 
formulated in those ancient days is in perfect accord with the conclusions 
of modern Biology. Life is not considered as one of pleasures as did the 
Carvakas, nor is it a round of miseries as most Schools of Indian thought 
consider. Truth lies between these two extremes. Misery is the child of 
these two extremes. Man is not a brute. He is endowed with a brain to 
reason out his way of life and a will for direct action and self-control. 
Death is nothing new, it is as old as the world itself and it is a necessary 
part of the scheme of evolution. The poet ascribes complete freedom of 
action or free will for man and casts on him the full responsibility for all 
his actions in this life. Man thus becomes the centre from whom all 
actions radiate and he has to shoulder full responsibility in every aspect of 
his life, moral or intellectual, social or political. The poet further says 
that all places are our own and all men, our kith and kin. Thus man's 
responsibility is for universal love and his freedom of action or free will 
should be directed to achieve this ultimate object. It can be seen from the 
ER classics that the ancient domestic life was so planned as to lead 
ethical y to this universal human love. Here is a rational, empirical and 
pre n to the problems of life and the ultimate goal of human 
Es á This provides an abiding value to the individual effort in pro- 

8 human happiness and also satisfies the voice of the spirit. 


—JAU Vol. XXV (Humanities), 1964, pp. 121-35 


Rao, K. p. Ramakrishna 


HE GUNAS OF PRAKRTI ACCORDING TO THE SAMKHYA 
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Nature) into the manifest or the phenomenal world. The Process of eyo. 
lution is made possible by the three gunas of prakrti. The purpose of the 
paper is to enquire into the relationship of the gunas with prakrti, Accord- 
ing to systematic Sàmkhya, guna is a ‘substance’ as well as a ‘quality’, and 
these are inseperable from each other and guna is an ‘ontological real’, 


A general agreement prevails among thinkers—past and present—that 
the gunas are not the adjectival qualities of prakrti, but are the very 
‘constituents of prakrti. The use of the words ‘constituent’ and ‘compo- 
nent’ imply the notion of ‘a part and a whole’, which is exactly the 
meaning we should avoid, when we consider the gunas as forming prakyti, 
Prakrti is to be taken as being itself sattva, rajas and tamas. 


The gunas are the functional modes of prakrti, the ways which prak rti 
takes to manifest itself. They are not qualities, but have ontological signi- 
ficance. Sattva, rajas and tamas are the heterogenous modes of working, 
through which the prakyti maintains itself as the object of a knowing subject. 


When these ‘forces’ are in an equilibrium, we have what is known as 
the avyakta state of prakrti. This is.a state of samyavastha, This sdamya- 
vastha should not be taken as based on equality with reference to space or 
quantity. The Samkhya-karika contends that the gunas in the samyavasthà 
should be taken as mutually involving and not as isolated at any time. 
There is no possibility of conceiving the gunas individually. The samyavas- 
tha is a condition wherein the system of forces is so well adjusted that 
there is no acceleration of forces towards any kind of manifestation. 


According to the Samkhya, the beginning of evolution— virtually the 
manifestation of the unmanifest prakrti—is to be reckoned when the equili- 
brium of the gunas in samyavasthà is disturbed by the ‘proximity’ (sannidhi) 
of the purusa—samyoga. Proximity will cause one of the gunas to predomi- 
nate over the others, and consequent on the predominent guna, a relevant 
evolute manifests itself. But does predominence here mean quantitative 
predominence? But then, wherefrom will the extra quantity of guna be 
obtained ? There is just one way of overcoming the difficulty. It may be 
possible to accept total quantity of prakrti, but not the fixed quantitative 
equality of the three gunas and to allow mutual transformation or converta- 
bility within the totality of prakrti. 


Prakrti expresses itself in three forms : sattva, rajas and „tamas. No? 
that the gunas constitute prakrti as its composite parts, but that they v 
(1) the ontological ways in which prakrti is realised and (2) the functiona 
ways in which prakrti moves or acts (pravartate). 


The gunas are actually forms of energy and the Yuktidipika very aptly 


nO krti 
describes them as infra-subtle forces. The phenomenal condition of p akr : 
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that iS, the disturbed state of the equilibrium of the gunas, implies a varying 

roportion of these forces which go to make up the variety of the mani- 
fested world. 


The Sainkhyas are evolutionalists and so the gunas are rationally 
deduced from the parinamaváda. According to them, substance is quality 
and quality is substance. To think ofa manifestation of a bare quality or 
a bare substance without quality would be rationally difficult and so the 
gunas are not only psychological qualities, but also physical characteristics. 


—PEW Vol. XIII No. 1, April 1963, pp. 61-71 


Rao, P. Nagaraja 
ŚRI SANKARA: INDIA'S GREAT PHILOSOPHER 


The rational religion of Advaita propounded by Sankara is 
described as ‘most probably the best that can be devised’. Sankara was 
born at a time when the hedonic philosophy of the Mimarnsa was at its 
peak of popularity. Ascetics, on the other hand, preached torturing the 
self in order to know the truth. Sankara, taking the Upanisadic view 
of oneness of the Spirit, gave a philosophy of the unity of existence, the 
fellowship of faiths and the dignity and divinity of man. 


After describing the life and works of Sankara, the author gives a 
resumé of his philosophy. His philosophic view is described as Absolute 
Idealism, where Absolute Brahman is said to be without attributes, inherent 
differences and duality. It cannot be described, but can be experienced 
in spiritual realization. Its existence is asserted by Sankara on the 
authorities of scripture, experience and logic. The one appears as many 

; and is not affected by the changing world which is an outcome of 
beginnings and indescribable mayá. There is an essential identity between 
jiva and Brahman, the realization of which can be achieved by the true 
Knowledge of the Self. Kama and bhakti are contributories to it. Therefore, 
for Sankara, man is essentially divine and good. All men are equal. 


—VK Vol. L No. 2, June 1963, pp. 58-62 


Sahukar, Mani N. t: 
THE IDEALS OF A KARMA-YOGIN EU 3 


3 MEUS the Karma-yogin had to understand that all works are to 
EV Ts IN a spirit of sacrifice without entertaining: any hope of IW 

e m y, the Karma-yogin must feel that the Almighty IS the do: 
d. eae ee instrument. The highest ideal of the yogin of action 18. 
Kar, ng Service. In the surrender to God, actions 


arm 
actio. 4. ^ MODs and one is free: The 
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Karma united with Yoga isthe breath of that life Which a | 
to be one with the divine source. The purpose of the Gif is to 
us a way out of bondage, and not merely to enjoin action. 


Spires 
teach 


—BRIC Vol. XV No. 3, March 1964, pp. 87-92 


Sarkat; Amal 
THE SYMBOLISM OF DURGA-IMAGE AND DURGA-PUJA 


The truest representation of Indian symbolism has perhaps been 
expressed in the image of Durga or Devi. Durga is the symbol of the 
primeaval energy. She is the mother of the world. She is again. the 
symbol of unity. Her victory over Mahisàsura speaks for the aphorism- 
*United we stand, divided we fall'. 


The Devi is equally in all things, and that all things are in her, 
and besides her, there is nothing. She is the One Force, the fountain- | 
head whence originally all had stemmed. : | 

| 
| 


The primal energy is the totalization of all forces which have taken 
the forms of different gods. 


The Devi is sometimes called Simha-vàhini. Itis the symbol of the 
destructive power of the Devi. Mahisdsura suggests forces of darkness, 
violence and ignorance—the key-note of Indian philosophy. Mahisdsura 
is the individual soul surrounded by ignorance, and by sacrificing his | 
ego at the hands of the Devi, he gets his salvation. The allegorical | 
concept of me Durgā-image has well been corroborated in the Padma-purána. | 


It might be also that an animistic cult was later ‘on modified by 
insertion of the Devi and thus there was the substitution of the Buffalo- 
Totem worship by a form of Goddess- worship. Durga might have an 
early association with the vegitation cult. The Nava- -patrika worship 
supports this view. The time chosen for the worship of Durga is autumn 
which is associated with the reaping of the harvest. This suggests that in the 
beginning, the Devi was a Corn-Goddess. It is further supported by the 
names Sakambhari and Annapurna. Her Mahisasuramardini form 1s 4 
later development. She is worshipped by the Saktas even today. 


—MR Vol. CXIV No. 5, November 1963, pp. 360-62 


Sarma, D. S. 
BANDHA AND MOKSA IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 


$ 
“The Gita speaks of the fuco gunas of GET as the limiting condition 


: ence; 
of the soul Tamas represents the limiting conditions of the animal existence, 
; een (0107 k Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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of the mental life and sattva the limitations of the moral nature. 
rtal soul finds itself imprisoned in this world in a body, and 
tters of flesh, mind and conscience. 
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_ As bondage is caused by the three gunas, liberation means the over- 
e gunas by the soul, which does not mean the eradication of 
but only their control and their utilization for higher ends. 
her says that a virtuous man should transcend his virtues, rise 
| above a merely ethical level, get rid of the dualism inherent in ethical life, 
| go above the pairs of opposites and thus qualify himself for moksa. True 
| release from the limitation of the gunas is to be obtained not by yajfia, but 


coming of th 
their powers, 
| The Gita furt 


by Yoga. 
| — AP Vol. XXXV No. 2, February 1964, pp. 59-62 


Sastri, Rabindrakumar Siddhanta 

| HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY TEACH THE SAME THINGS 
j : 

4 


Some of the common teachings of the gospel of St. Mathew, on the 
one hand, and the different sacred books of the Hindus, on the other, are 


| 
| as follows :— 


| 

i 

| 1. Resist no evil (Manusamhita, 2.161). 

| Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you. 

| (Mahābhārata, AnuSasanaparva, 144.34). 

3. Enter into thine inner chamber and pray (Manusamhita, 2.104). 
4. Forgive men their trespasses (Santiparva, 163.8). 

5. The heavenly Father feedeth all (Bhagavatam, 11th. Skandha). 
6. Do no cast pearls before swine (Gita, 18.67). 
7 
8 


BO 


Honour thy father and thy mother (Manu, 0:039) 259€ 
Thou shalt not steal, kill or commit adultery (Mahabharata, 
Anusasanaparva, 22.19, Manu, 11.58). 
9. Blessed are the poor in Spirit (Santiparva, 176.7). 

10. Blessed are the merciful and those who hunger and thirst for 

righteousness (Santiparva, 92.6, 163.9). ; 
ll. Blessed are the pure in heart they that have been persecuted for 

righteousness and reproached for my sake (Manu, 2.100, 10.12 
and 21.62). 3 8f $ i 


__VK Vol. L No. 11, March 1964, pp. 618-20 
Sengupta, Anima 
ETHICS OF THE SAMKHYA PHILOSOPHY : 
E The real ethical problem of Saimkhya is the problem of freedom from 
PD and its attainment by „discriminative knowledge. Nature has a ten 
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dency to recoil within itself. Liberation, therefore, is the natura] end of 
the whole process of creation and is not something external. 
| 


The Samkhya teaches that the world is not something to be despised 
or ignored. Without its support man cannot have the full taste of life 
eternal. But Samkhya has not developed into a purely materialistic 
philosophy. It is an attempt to forma bridge between the two opposite 
creeds of materialism and idealism. | 


—VK Vol. L No. 11, March 1964, pp. 605-8 | 


Sen-Gupta, Anima | 
VACASPATI AND VIJNÁNABHIKSU ON THE BHOKTRBHAVA | 
OF PURUSA | 


According to Vācaspati, due to sannidhāna, a reflection of conscious- 
ness is caught in the buddhi, by virtue of which all buddhi-vrttis get appa- 1 
rently changed into conscionsness. This change gives rise to a sense of | 
false identity between purusa and buddhi. It is this false appropriation that | 
has been described as the bhoktrbhava of purusa. 


Vijüianabhiksu does not agree with Vacaspati and puts forth the | 
theory of double-reflection between purusa and buddhi. 


The author analises both the theories at length and comes to the 
conclusion that both of them are correct, | 


— VK Vol. L No. 6, October 1963, pp. 387-90 


Sharma, Dhirendra 
THE PARADOX OF NEGATIVE JUDGEMENT IN INDIAN 
LOGIC 


If we take a negative proposition, ‘it is not raining’, it is true, but it 
does not correspond to reality in the same way as the affirmative proposi- 
tion, ‘it is raining’, does. A true negative proposition describes a true 
situation and we must keep in mind that in the ultimate analysis, truth 
tefers to reality, This leads to paradoxical situation: a negative proposition 
is true, truth refers to reality, and reality is admitted to be positive. The 
paradox lies in the negative judgement and its object. What is the object 
of the negative judgement ? Is it the positive thing or something negative, 
the absence of the (positive) thing? Realist thinkers of Nyaya-Waisesika 
and the Bhatta-mimàmsa School, however, accept a negatiye reality r 
meet this paradox. According to them, non-existence of a jar on 4 ee 

is a negative reality, as existence of jar is a positive reality. Thus ding 
postulation of a negative reality provides an appropriate correspon 
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for the negative cognition. But the very notion of such a reality is 
ontradiction in terms, negation, real, i.e., non-X-X. The very 
f reality is at stake. 


object 
almost ac 
definition © 


Now the question is: How can the paradox be solved without 
ng the positive character of reality? There is a way out of this 
difficulty. The Buddhist logicians and the Prabhakara-Mimarhsakas 
consider *Negation' as purely an epistemological problem. According to 
this theory, the truth of a negative judgement consists of two cognitions : 
one is that of the bare /ocus (bhütala) and the other is that of the object 
that is being cognised as absent. Thus, in the negative judgement, we 
reject the property of being present as belonging to the expected or suggested 
thing at a certain time and place. The ‘reason’ (hetu) is the non-perception 
of the thing (drsyanupalabdhi). 


changit 


This standpoint of the Indian philosophers is similar to the view 
upheld by Bradley that ‘every judgement, positive or negative, is, in the 
end, existential’, The difference between the two judgements is that 
whereas the former refers to reality directly, the latter refers to it only 
indirectly. We may conclude that the paradox of the negative judgement 
can be solved by explaining the positive factors involved in it. In this 
theory, we need not tamper with the definition of reality and thus omit the 
metaphysical difficulty. Affirmation corresponds to the cognition of the 
thing directly, whereas negation refers to the cognition of the thing 
indirectly. The process of negation is inferential and its domain is logical. 

__VIJ Vol. II Pt. 1, March 1964, pp. 111-14 
Sharma, Ramamurti 
PRASNOPANISAD KE CHHE PRASNA AURA UNAKE UTTARA 
SEE SIX QUESTIONS OF PRASNOPANISAD AND THEIR ANS- 
WERS) 


1. From what has this variate world come out? 


Ans. Tt has come out of the original trio: Jiva-mithuna, paficabhüta 
and prána. 
2. How many-powers protect the creatio 


it? n and how many illumine 
1t? Who is superior among them ?. 


Ans. Prakasa, vayu, agni, jala, prthvi, vani, manas, caksu and Srotra 


a ze 
te all divine powers, but prana is superior to all of them. 


Wh 9h Whence has this prana originated? How does it enter this body ? 
at are its forms and how does it get established ? 


a Ans. Prana has its origin in the Atman. It enters the self through à 
mental act and geís gstaplished, URR cal Ente leat i various form 
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4. Who sleeps in this Purusa? Who wakes? Who dreams ? Wh 
enjoys sukha? In whom does all this rest ? 8 


Ans. The vijfidna-purusa sleeps. It is he who dreams and enjoys 
sukha when he is not dreaming. Itis he who wakes. 

5. Where do those people go who meditate on Om all through their 
lives ? 

Ans. They attain the para and apara Brahman. 


6. Who is the sixteen-fold Purusa ? 


Ans. It is the Purusa who resides in the internal body and who 
creates, one after the other, prána, śraddhā, àkása, vàyu, jyoti, Jala, prthv; 
indriya, manas, anna, virya, tapas, mantra, karma, loka and nama. 


—Gay. Vol. I No. 1, June 1964, pp. 101-4 


Shastri, Hiravallabh 
SAMKHYA DARSANA (PHILOSOPHY OF SAMKHYA) 


The word ‘Samkhya’ is derived from the root khyá with the addition 
of the prefix sam. It means metaphysics as well as arithmetic. Samkhya 
is that philosophy which clearly distinguishes between the soul and the 
nature, the conscious and the unconscious. This sense is found in the re- 
ference to this philosophy in the Santiparva of the Mahābhārata and the 
Matsyapurana, but in the Gita, as interpreted by the thinkers of the Advaita 
philosophy, the word Sarmkhya is used in the Yogic sense, meaning tattva- 
Jnana, sannyása, purusatattva and the like. 


—Pra, Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 182-84 


Singh, Ram Lal 
SAMKARA AND BRADLEY 


Both Sarhkara and Bradley are absolutists. Bradley’s aim is purely 
intellectual, and philosophy for him is an intellectual diet. Philosophy of 
Sarhkara is not only a thinking consideration of things, but pre-eminently 
a spiritual discipline whose aim is not simply to promote our intellectual 
enrichment, but our essential spirituality. The ‘appearance’ of Bradley !5 
analogous to the maya of Sathkara. The Absolute of Bradley is a Dm 
of inference and logical demonstration. Appearances in Bradley M 
— Absolute in which their self-discrepancy, imperfection and limitation s 
- all removed and reconciled. Bradley's Absolute is beyond all pramanas. 

E eur e EI CES d: NUR iN in san 
Br c me d is the immediacy of objective thing ‘An immedi: 
Us due The 


d Samkara s - 
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of appearance to reality in Bradley is mutual and reciprocal, but in Šarh- 
kara it is one-sided. Appearance cannot exist both in Sarhkara and Bradley 
apart from reality, but reality in Samkara can stand even independent of 
the appearances. The degrees of truth and reality in the philosophy of 
Bradley is a Hegelian legacy which he consciously accepted. In the 
philosophy of Samkara there is nothing like the degrees of truth and 


unreality. 


Thus the differences between Sathkara and Bradley are more vital and 
central and their similarity is only facial and superficial. There is no 
chance of S$amkara being a Bradleian, but Bradley admits of being a 
Samkarite, if some of the vital facts of his philosophy are subjected to an 
Advaitic correction or emendation. 

—UB Vol. X No. 2, August 1963, pp. 49-61 
Sogani, Kamal Chand 
THE CONCEPT OF AVIDYA AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE CONVERTED AND PERVERTED SOULS ACCORDING TO 
THE UPANISADS, THE GITA AND JAINISM 


There is an intermediatory something which compels one to cling to 
the creature comforts and earthy pleasures, and offers a great resistance 
to the realisation of the sublime end. Confronted with this recognition, 
we cannot deny that there exists a principle known as avidyà, mithyatva, 
ajfiana, commonly recognised by all the systems of Indian philosophy, 
though with different interpretations due to their diverse metaphysical 
outlooks. 


The Chandogya Upanisad recognises that there exists an obstruction 
which prevents a man from realising the Atman, inspite of its being 
present in his heart. According to the Bhagavad Gita, the three 
modes born of Prakrti bind the imperishable dweller in the body. On 
account of the identification of the self with these gunas, one forgets 
the true nature of the spirit which transcends them, hence becomes the 
victim of transmigration. Jainism views the identification of not-self 
with the self as the main cause of worldly existence. What distinguishes 
the position of the Jainas from the Upanisads and the Bhagavad Gita is 
that the Jaina does not speak that the plurality is ostensible, but 
Tegards plurality as ontologically certain. Only the self should refuse to 
be seduced by it.. Thus inspite of recognising the "beginningless avidya 
as the root cause of samsdra, the implications differ. For the former, 
Plurality constitutes avidyd, but for the latter, it is the confusion of self 
and not-self, of Jiva and Pudgala. 


Itcan be noted that a point of difference between Jainism on the 


a hand and Upanisads on the other is that according to Jainism, the <3 
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The Gita and Jainism, both point out that the wise regard the self 
as constituted of knowledge and faith, and as being supersensuous, a great 
objectivity, eternal, stable, independent and pure. By knowing this, he 
destroys the knot of delusion. He is not perturbed by the Vicissitudes 
and destructions of the worldly object; but, according to Jainism, he never 
sees the self as dwelling in all things. | 
| 
| 
| 


—IPC Vol. IX No. 1, March 1964, pp. 33.36 


Srinivasachari, P. N. 
THE PURE ADVAITA OF SVAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Following the Kantian division of reason into pure reason and 
practical reason, Svàmi Vivekananda calls theoretic investigation of 
religion as pure Advaita. According to him, the Upanisadic problem 
was : Is reality material, living, psychical, rational or spiritual ? 


According to the mechanical theory, the universe is produced, | 
sustained and altered by atoms and electrons. This is the first principle Í 
of materialism and the Cārvāka cult. This theory, however, fails to 
explain life and consciousness and the irreducible experience of 
individuality. 


According to the biological theory, reality is a living process invol- 
ving subjective selection, self-preservation and persistence. This theory 1 
does notexplain how the physical becomes neutral and then psychical. 
The content of experience is not exhausted by the category of life. 


According to the psychological theory, reality is a living conscious | 
process. Itis manomaya. But psychology without the psyche is incon- 
ceivable. The discontinuity between matter, life and consciousness 1s 
not bridged over. This theory too does not exhaust the content of 
reality. 


According to the rational theory, the real is rational. It is 
wjfiánamaya and reason is the only authority in the pursuit of truth. 
Riddles of reality are not solved by rationalism. Pure reason lands us 
finally into scepticism and agnosticism. Reason without the aid of 
revelation cannot furnish the motive for religion. 


If pure reason is to be supplemented by intuition, reality Pn 
Gnandamaya. Intuition addresses itself to the work of God. It is t 
instinct for the Absolute. 


The Quran claims to be the direct dictation of the deity; but Islam 
does not emphasise the moral and redemptive influence of Cae 
reveals the glory of God and nop His grace. It inspires awe, not 
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Christianty is the record of the prophetic vision of the Jews fulfilled 
in the personality of Jesus as the divine messenger of the Kingdom of 
God, which is a supernatural process as well as a moral transformation. 
God is not merely omnipotent and omnipresent, but He is also our 
Father in Heaven. Fatherhood is an external relation and the theory of 
eternal damnation does not fit in with the idea of God as Love. 


Physics, Biology and Psychology of materialism deal with the 
phenomena given in sense-perception. Buddhism is a system of inference. 
Mohammedanism and Christianity are built upon authority and tradition. 
But Vedanta is a criticism of all the pramdnas and assigns a place and 
function to each of them. Scripture deals with prior self-evident truths, 
but sense perception too is undeniable. Reason mediates between the 
two and interprets the one in terms of the other. 


Interpretation and practice of the truths of scripture have given 
rise to three Schools of thought, namely, dualism, qualified monism and 
monism. Dualism between the finite and the infinite fails to satisfy the 
hunger of the soul for communion with the Absolute. The Visistadvaita 
theory of/ilàis neither convincing nor consoling. Besides, to humanise 
the Absolute is as unthinkable as to infinitise man. 


According to the Advaita theory, reality is sat, cit and Gnanda. These 
three terms connote the same thing. Jsvara and jīva are mutually 
exclusive; but from the point of view of being, they are one. The statement 
of this contradiction is called maya. It is a confession of mystery. 


The Advaita exhausts the content of the Infinite. Reality swoons 
in matter, sleeps in the life of the plant, dreams in the consciousness 
of the animal and wakes in reason. Vedanta allows for every variation 
of thought or worship. The Vedantin may pray in the Mosque of the 
Mohammedans, worship before the Fire of the Zoroastrians and kneel 
before the Cross of the Christians. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 31-47 


Srivastava, Suryaprasad Š 
BHARATIYA DARSANA MEN PURUSARTHA KA PRATYAYA 
(THE CONCEPT OF PURUSARTHA IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY) 


. According to the Agni-purana, dharma, artha, kama and moksa are 
Said to be the purusarthas. Later on, the gosvamins of the Vaisnava cult 


began to regard bhakti as the fifth purusartha. 


Kama is his biological end, artha his economic end, dharma his social 


and mo moe E 
oral end and moksa his spiritual end, which correspond to tou 
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stages of human life, viz., Brahmacarya, Grhasthasrama, Vanaprasthasramq 
and Sannydsa, respectively. à 


The prevalent social order was also connected with the theory of the 
four-fold end. The Südravarna was brought into existence for fulfilment 
of desires. The Vaisyavarna was meant chiefly for maintaining an econo- 
mic order in society. The Ksatriyas were the protectors of dharma and for 
the Brahmanas, the principal aim was prescribed to be striving for moksa., 


The fifth end, bhakti, was preached mainly by the medieval saints 
and is important as a means and not as an end in itself. 


Gay. VolI No. 1, June 1964, pp. 13-17 


Thornton, Edward 
JUNGIAN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE VEDANTA 


In his treatment of the psychologically and spiritually sick, Carl Jung 
found that the dream state (Taijasa as itis called in Mandükyopanisad) 
produced phenomena in the shape of dreams which had a.compensatory 
nature opposite to that of the waking state (Vaisvdnara). According to 
Jung, the psyche is the totality of all conscious and unconscious processes. 
He ascertained two things, viz., (1) that the human psyche possesses an 
autochthonous religious function and (2) a patient who found himself in the 
second half of life was not cured without the patient having found access to 
this genuiue religious function. Out of his therapeutic experience he was 

. never tired of drawing attention to the fact that the psyche's possessing the 
— "same attributes in all traditions confirms this eternal process within the 
human soul in the nature of mandala formations, all of which incline towards 
a centre of the personality which Jung called the Self. He was unfamiliar 
with the static Centre of Self (turiya) of the Vedantic tradition in his thera- 
peutic work, but maintained that the psyche, being of immense age, showed 
indisputable verification of the fact that it was proceeding to the sublime 
consummation (entelechie). Hence his empirical findings would imply that 
last Sloka of the Mandakyopanisad: ‘This is the source of all, and this is 
that from which all things originate and in which they finally disappear. 


—AP Vol. XXXV No. 4, April 1964, pp. 159-63 


Tucci Giuseppe —— x? 
ORIENTAL NOTES (1) THE TIBETAN *WHITE—SUN—MOO 
.AND COGNATE DEITIES 


= The author has described the image of a deity holding in its no 
es and moon found at Pyandzikent. He has referred " 
a an dha having connections with the sun 
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and the moon. He pointed out that they existed over a wide area converg- 
ing into Central Asia. He has also referred to the iconographic tradition 
about such images with the symbols of the sun and moon. The goddess of 
pyandzikent, the image of Ming-oi, the figure of the Buddha of the Shansi 
Museum, the story of Siva in the Nilamata Purdna are iconographically 
homologous. 

__EW Vol. XIV Nos. 3-4, September-December 1963, pp. 133-45 


Umadevi x 
THE RELIGIOUS DANCES AND TANTRIC CEREMONIES OF 


TIBET 


History and tradition say that the practice of Mantrayana rituals, 
including dances, was introduced into Tibet by the great sage Pema Jugney 
(Padmasambhava) who is still worshipped by the Ningmapa *Red Hats' 
sects as the second Buddha; and according to a legend this sage perfor- 
med a powerful dance in the sky after overcoming the evil forces that stood 
in the way of the construction of the temple and monastery of Samye. 
This was the first sacred dance ever displayed in Tibet. 


Both the Kanjur and the Tanjur mention ritualistic dances as part of 
religion and in the Ka/acakra as well as in many tantras on Yoga, we find 
detailed descriptions of these dances. These details were kept very secret 
and the monasteries were centres of esoteric ritualistic knowledge, yogic 
teaching and practices as well as ceremonial actions. 


Mantras, mudras, special meditations and the spiritual dances, having 
their deep symbolism, were regarded as powerful means for purification ; 
and there was much of Rdja-yoga in the Mantrayana. 


z The psychological sources of the rich development of rituals and re- 
ligious dances in Tibet probably lay in the innate religious fervour and 
deep, fundamental, unconscious urge to dramatize the teachings and beliefs. 


~ There are four functions or types of action into which human and — 
divine energy can be directed. The first is tranquil, the second a little 
More energetic, but still calm, the third is quick and very energetic and the 
fourth, strong, powerful and violent. These are illustrated by ritual dances. 
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HI-SON-ZAI NO NIN-SHIKI-KON-KYO (THE GROUND FOR THE 
COGNITION OF NON-EXISTENCE) 


As regards the cognition of *ghatabhàva' in the proposition of ‘bhū tale 
ghato na’ there are about three groups of views, (1) Nydya-Vaisesika— 
The abhàáva is understood as visesana of the ground. Non-existence iS re- 
cognized by perceptive cognition. (2) Prabhakara, Samkhya—The abhāva 
is ‘adhisthanamatra’. The cognition of the non-existence of a jar is the cog- 
nition of the ground and it is done by perceptive cognition. (3) Saikara, 
Bháfta—The abhava of the ghata is something different from bhava of the 
bhi. They set up anupalabdhi or abháva as the means of cognition. 


The Vedantaparibhasa of Dharmaràja of the Sankara School explains 
the non-cognition of a jar in darkness by yogyanupalabdhi. This view is 
the same as that of the Nyaya or of the Vaisesika in its content. Further, 
he mentions some cross-arguments and refutes each of them, stressing that 
only the anupalabdhi is the means of the cognition of non-existence. Then 
he refers to four kinds of non-existence, and proves that they are recognized 
by yogyanupalabdhi and, therefore, the anupalabdhi is a different means of 
cognition from inference, etc. 


The anupalabdhi of the Sankara School is nota simple and empty 
non-existence of perception and should be understood to be a positive con- 
ception containing something. This anupalabdhi seems to be similar to the 
Hypothetical Syllogism. But the validity of Hypothetical Syllogism has not 
been rcognized by the Sankaras and the Bhattas, because in the tradition 
of Indian logic, reference should be formed of categorical propositions. 


The Sankaras followed the views of the Bhattas, but there are some 
differences between the former and the latter. 


—JIBS Vol. XI No. 2, March 1963, pp. 471-81 


Varma, V. P. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 


The Gita is completely emphatic on the absolute distinction of the 
material and the transcendent bases of existence, and declares equally em. 
phatically that the human self is, in its inmost essence, the Supreme SP I 
tual Self. The author regards karma-yoga based on jana and bhakti to be 
means an intui- 
n. This highest 

ction. 
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karma-y0gí, is its cognitive aspect. This synthesis is higher than social 
idealism, utilitarianism, humanistic positivism and deontological intui- 


tionism. 


The author concludes that to a decadent world the Git preaches the 
sanctity of moral perfection, for which a deep perception of truth is essen- 
tial and without which the advances of science will only mean a perilous 
journey to destruction. 


—VK Vol. L No. 8, December 1963, pp. 466-69 


Vimalananda, Svami 
THE PRASTHANA-TRAYA AND ITS BACKGROUND 


The Prasthdna-traya consists of the Upanisads, the Brahma-sütra 
and the Bhagavadgitd. As its background, the author has dealt with, in 
detail, the Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas also. The vast Vedic 
literature including the Upanisads supplies us a continuous tradition influ- 
encing our social and religious behaviour. All the concepts of Hinduism 
are rooted in the Vedas. The web and the woof of the fabric of the Vedas 
is the dharma and the Brahman. The highest form of dharma is the realisa- 
tion of Atman through the practice of Yoga. 


According to Sathkaracarya, the word ‘Upanisad’ means knowledge 
that gives liberation. The Upanisads deal with the ontological, cosmolo- 
gical, psychological, ethical and eschatological problems. They classify 
reality in five grades : (1) Para-Brahma, (2) Apara-Brahma, (3) Jagatsrasta 
(4) Paramesvara and (5) Bhüta-bhautika-srsti. They describe at length the 
jiva as also the qualifications of an aspirant for Brahma-vidya. 


— VK Vol. XLIX No. 11, March 1963, pp. 455-57; No. 12, April 
1963, pp. 496-98; Vol. L No. 1, May 1963, pp. 7-11; No. 2, June 1963 
PP. 47-50; No. 3, July 1963, pp. 87-91; No. 6, October 1963, pp. 383-86 - 


Vyas, Suryanarayana 


KALIDASA KE ASTAMURTI PRATYAKSA-SIVA (ASTAMÜRTI - 
PRATYAKSA-SIVA OF KALIDASA) - 


: In Abhijiana-Sakuntalam, Kalidasa has addressed his prayer ex licith 
the Asta-mürti-Siva and has mentioned the following eight aspects o 
and C 
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Kalidasa’s Siva and Parvati are not the traditional gods, Siva and 
Parvati, but the ultimate principles of creation which can also be under- 
stood in terms of Purusa and Prakrti. 

—VJ Vol. XIII No. 5, July 19 
Winthrop, Henry —— y UOS 2 
INDIAN THOUGHT AND HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY : CON- 
TRASTS AND PARALLELS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


The spirit of western morality is expressed in five ideals : (1) It is 
unjust to deprive anyone of his personal liberty, his property or any other 
thing which belongs to him by law. (2) Injustice consists in taking, or with- 
holding, from any person that to which he has a moral right and the 
emphasis on moral right has to be made, because the legal rights of which 
a person may be deprived may be rights which ought notto have belonged 
to him. (3) It is considered just that each person should obtain that 
(whether good or evil) which he deserves, and unjust that he should obtain 
a good, or to be made to undergo an evil, when he does not deserve. 
(4) It is unjust to break faith with anyone, to violate an engagement, either 
express or implied, or disappoint expectations raised by our own conduct, at 
least if we have raised those expectations knowingly and voluntarily. (5) It 
is inconsistent with justice to be partial: to show favour or preference 
to one person over another, in matters to which favour and preference do 
not properly apply. The spirit of theseideals in some ways runs parallel 
to ideals of Indian thought and in other ways supplements it. ` 


Another major theme which has been encouraged through the West's 
humanist heritage, has been one which stresses that man is the. master of 
his fate and the captain of his soul. This optimism, which is essentially the 
metaphysics underlying the belief in the continuous possibility of progress is 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of resignation in the face of suffering 


which many thinkers believe one of the less desirable Leitmotifs of the ` 


Eastern outlook. It is not with respect to these virtues and ideals that the 
West is derelict. It is, rather, in the neglect of the quest for self-under- 
standing and self-identity—a quest and a concern which so thoroughly 
permeate Indian philosophy and Indian thought—that the West is deficient. 


Indian philosophy can be credited with a cluster of concepts which 
“are bound up with the achievement of personal unity and direction, the 
creation of a spiritual sense of balance and the capacity for depth of iden- 
tification with others. Central to these are such concepts as ahimsda, which 
though usually translated as love or non-violence, in the present context m 
be translated as fellow-feeling for all living things. The achievement o 
ahimsá is the fruit of a conscious effort to achieve abhaya, freedom from fear: 
Under the sway. of abhaya and ahimsá, the individual is protected against 
"The most pathological form of alienation 
{tman) or vital centre. 


-Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 
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According to Sathkara, this universal self is unware of birth or death 
and is the basis of all knowledge, dreams and ecstasies. It is the unity of 
being, truth and freedom. The alienated person mistakes his empirical 
self for his true self. The alienated subject is afflicted with maya when he 
he empirical self for Atman. It results in error of all sorts, that 
or the deformation of true knowledge. 


pH 


mistakes t 
is avidya 


In the United States, humanistic psychologists are preoccupied with 
the formulation of a body of descriptive theory, concepts, formulations, 
analysis and experimental studies, all of which recognise the importance of 
abhaya, freedom from fear, in man's state. The concept of self-actualisa- 
tion is, of course, one of the central concepts of a humanistic psychology. 
Maslow, who has pioneered the research along these lines, has spelled out 
some of the characteristics of the self-actualising persons. These are the 
people, who are free from the negative reactions of bhaya and himsa. 
Third Force psychologists are deeply concerned with the phenomenon of 
alienation in all its forms. They are in general agreement concerning some 
of the more central causes of alienation such as bureaucratization of com- 
munity effort, dehumanization, homogenization, etc. 

e 

Many of the themes which now constitute the major concerns of 

humanistic psychology have been traditionally emphasized, in other forms, 

of course, in the thought and ideals of Indian philosophy. As the work of 

humanistic psychologists develops further, the parallels between Indian 
philosophy and a humanistic psychology will be reinforced. 


—PEW Vol. XIII No. 2, July 1963, pp. 137-54 


Yasodadevi, V. 
SARASVATI THROUGH THE AGES 


The river Sarasvati, personified and deified as a river goddess, 
developed as the goddess of learning and consort of Brahma, the god of 
Wisdom, as time passed on. The hymns in the Rgveda regard her not 
merely as a river, but as a presiding deity over the river. In the next phase 
of her evolution, she is identified with vak or word. In the Puranic Age; 
She was assimilated with Sakti. In Buddhism, she was associated with 

anjusri, the god of learning. In Jainism, she presents a diversity of 
forms and names as Srutadevi and sixteen Vidyadevis. 


The author has described the iconography of the goddess Sarasvati 
i $ conceived in different religious aspects, and mentioned some of the 
mples dedicated to her in ancient times. She has also noted that this | 
goddess is also depicted in the sculptures of Java. | Se JE 

- —JIH Vol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 681 
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A MEDIEVAL SANSKRIT MEDICAL MANUSCRIPT ON PERSO. 
NAL HYGIENE 


The manuscript bears the title *Cárucaryd and deals with the rules 
and regulations to be observed in daily life from the time of getting up 
from bed in the early morning up to the time of going to sleep at night. 


Its Madras edition contains 136 verses, the Muktyala edition 404 and 
the present manuscript in the Sanskrit Academy, Hyderabad 500. It is 
supposed to have been written by king Bhoja of the Paramara dynasty 
(11th century). : 


—BDHM Vol. II No. 1, January 1964, pp. 14-18 


e 


A NOTE ON A MANUSCRIPT CALLED ‘MAHARNAV 4' 


The Mahdarnava is a palm-leaf manuscript written in Sanskrit language 
in the Telugu script. It has 105 folios, 131" x 147: 


This work is described as Mandhatr’s Mahárnava, but one colophon 
states that the work was composed by Visvesvara Bhatta. 


It is reasonable to conjecture that the work was compiled about the 
end of the 14th century from older books, traditions and practices. 


Aufrecht mentions several manuscripts of this work. The Govern- 
ment Manuscripts Library, Madras contains eight copies. 


The text deals with Karmavipáka. This type of literature shows the 
increasing trend, in mediaeval times, to mix up ritual and religion with. 
rational or empirical medical science of the earlier Samhita period. 


. The references in the text lead us to think that the present oe 
_ dealing with Karmavipaka is a part of the comprehensive text of the Mahar 
nava, dealing with different subjects of Dharmasastra. xi 
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A photo of two folios of the manuscript is a part of the contribution 
in this Bulletin. 


—BDHM Vol. I No. 3, July 1963, pp. 159-62 


ASTANGA-SANGRAHA OF VAGBHATA 


Vagbhata is known as the author of a treatise called Asfariga-san- 
graha and also of a compendium Astangahydaya-samhita. Jolly, Hoernle, 
Mukhopadhyaya, Keith, Devasthali and Gode believe that there were two 
authors of this name: Vagbhata I and Vagbhata IL Nandakishore 
Sharma, on the other hand, has advanced a number of arguments in sup- 
port of the view that there was only one Vagbhata, the author of both the 
treatises. The same view is held in the preface to the Caraka-samhita, 
published by Shree Gulabkunverba Ayurvedic Society, Jamnagar. 


Kunte places Astangahrdaya-samhita as early as the 2nd century B.C., 
while Jolly places it in the 8th century. Hoernle places Vagbhata I some- 
where between the 7th and 11th centuries, while, according to Mukhopa- 
dhyaya, he must have lived in the Ath century, and, according to Gode, in 
the 8th century. Evidence from the Ali B. Rabban’s Paradise of Wisdom 
also points to Astarga-hrdaya being composed at least in the course of the 
7th century. The consensus of opinion is to place the two treatises between 
the end of the 6th century and the end of the 7th. 


The number of Sanskrit commentators on Asfanga Sangraha is an 
- index to its great popularity and high prestige amongst Ayurvedic physi- 


d cians of mediaeval times. 


—BDHM Vol. I No. 4, October 1963, pp. 199-211 


BHELASAMHITA 


as follows : (1) Nidanasthana, (2) Vimanasthana 
| Yasthana, (5) Cikitsasthana, (6) Kalpasthüna. - 
E lacunz, the ms. contains nearly the full text of t 
.| Was much indebted to this work. — | 
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Considering all the available evidences, the date of Bhelasarahitg 
is not later than the Ist century A. D. Earlier writers did not believe 
in supernatural influences and sins committed in previous births being the 
causes of disease. 


Some verses, quoted under the authority of Bhela in Jvarasamuccaya 

. . " > 

are not found in the present text, which suggests the existence of a bigger 
version of the book. 


It may be said that the authors of Caraka-samhita and Bhela-samhitg 
were disciples of the same teacher. There is also some similarity between 
the Bhela-samhita and Kasyapa-samhita. 


The special features of this treatise, which are not found in 
Caraka-samhita or any other ancient medical classic of India, are: | 
(1) Alocakapitta is subdivided into Caksurvaisesika. (2) Amalaki is pres- 
cribed before meals, Haritaki after meals and Vibhitaki after the digestion : 
of food. (3) The measure of Jatharagni, which is believed to exist in 
the umbilical region, in fat and lean persons, is given. (4) Diseases which 
occur most commonly in different regions of the country, due to habits, 
diet, etc., of the peopie, are described in this text. 2 


—BDHM Vol. I No. 3, July 1963, pp. 131-37 


Gupta, Surendranatha S | 
ADHUNIKA CIKITSA-VIJNANA AURA BHARATIYA VICARA- 
DHARA (THE MODERN MEDICINE AND INDIAN IDEOLOGY) i 


According to the Greek historian Herodotus. the light of knowledge a, 

reached Greece from Persia, India and Egypt. There is a clear influence of 
Indian thought on Greek medical science. From the 16th century onwards, 
there has been a marked development of modern surgery and medicine. 
The author has shown that the growth of modern medical science is 
a world-wide development and has no connection with any particular 
country. Therefore, according to him, one should adopt a liberal cosmo- 
politan outlook about it. 


—Trip. Vol. 1X No. 2, November 1963, pp. 65-76 


Sharma, Murari Lal x 
BHARATIYA GRAHAGANITE YAVANAPRABHAVA SAMIKSA (4 

- DISCUSSION ON THE GREEK INFLUENCE ON INDIAN ASTRO- 
MATHEMATICS) ; 


ees ics 

The author has shown that Indian and Greek astro-mathemon7 
milar in many respects, . In Greece, Ptolemy wrote his work 1 

: ARAN Sade Spy ain: Guruku! Angi Canectión Harawer =: A x 
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150 A. D., whereas Indian astronomical . works are believed atom have 
Sn Composed se um we the Saka era. On this basis, scholars 
like Weber, Whitney and Thibaut have shown that Indian astronomical 
works are influenced by those of Greece. The author has controverted 
these views and has shown that Indian astro-mathematics had an indepen- 
dent development right from the Vedic period. This is proved by the fact 
that the postulates of Indian astro-mathematics considerably differ from 
those of Ptolemy. 


—SS Vol. XVIII No. 4, 1963, pp. 33-52 


Sharma, Murarilal : 
JYAMITIGANIT AYOSTATTVARTHADHIGAME PRAYOGAH (THE 
USE OF GEOMETRY IN THE EXEGETICS OF THE VEDAS) 


In India mathematics was studied with astronomy. The knowledge 
of geometry was needed for the construction of sacrificial altars and 
that of arithmetic was required for specifying the times of the sacrifices. 
For astronomical study, vyakta and avyakta kinds of mathematics were 
required. In course of time, mathematics grew as an independent 
discipline. Zero and infinity were conceived of and dharma and rta were 
supposed. These categories led to the development of the philosophies of 
fünyavüda and anantavada. In the investigation of natural elements also, 
mathematics proved to be of much use. Through mathematics various 
theories of physics like those of Newton and Einstein were developed. 


—SS Vol. XVIII No. 3, 1963, pp. 65-69 

SHORT NOTES ON TWO SANSKRIT MEDICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
1. Ramacandrikà is an old country or hand-made paper manuscript. 
The language is Sanskrit written in Devanagari script, 140 leaves 9" x49"; 
the hand-writing is quite legible, but the manuscript appears to be incom- 


plete. The introductory and the first part of the manuscript are lost. 


The text deals with the causes, signs, symptoms and treatment of 
aboutsixty diseases. Diseases like fever are said to result from sins in the 


Previous birth and the measures to counteract them are dealt with in detail. — 


This work describes ten types of atisara as against Six described in 
= other medical classics. A MA rE Enos UU C TM. : 
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From the appearance of the paper, the hand-writing, etc., the date 
of the manuscript may be about 1800 A. D. 


0 Oa 
} 
2. JDravyaratnàvali is a fragile hand-made paper ms. The language 

is Sanskrit and Telugu written in Telugu script having 142 folios, 10” x 61^ 

with leaves sticking together. The hand-writing is very good. [t Ba 

Materia Medica and deals with substances in daily use, such as dietetics 

preparations, various kinds of fish, meat, cereals, vegetables, fruits, milk and 

curds. It deals with substances commonly used in Andhra Pradesh which 

are not described in any other work on Materia Medica. | 


Neither the date nor the name of the author is mentioned anywhere | 
in the manuscript, which does not appear to be very old. 


Two copies of this manuscript are available in the Sanskrit Academy, 
Osmania University. One is a palm leaf ms. and differs from the manuy- | 
script of the Arsa Rasayana Sala, Muktyala, in some respects. One of | 
these was transcribed in 1789 A. D. There are three copies of this ms. in 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, and one copy in the 
Oriental Library, Mysore. i 


—BDHM Vol. I No. 2, April 1963, pp. 87-90 


Shukla, H. C. 


A MODERN APPROACH TO THE TANMATRAS OF HINDU 
MEDICINE 


The Paficamahabhütas, akasa, vayu, teja, jala and prthvi, are not the 
basic elements of Ayurveda, but rather mixtures of the five tanmatras, Sabda 
sparsa, rüpa, rasa and gandha. Sabda gives rise to dkdsa; sabda and sparsa 
combine to produce váyu; sabda, sparsa and rüpa combine to produce /eja; 
Sabda, sparsa, rüpa and rasa combine to produce jala; and all the five 
combine to produce prthvi. The quality associated with Sabda is non-resis- 
tance to motion; that associated with sparsa is instability; temperature is 
associated with rpa; fluidity with rasa and hardness with gandha. 


| 


Each of these qualities has a definite relation to a particular Sore 
organ. Sabda is related to the sense organ of hearing; sparsa to the skin; 
rüpa to the eye; rasa to the tongue and gandha to the nose. 


. From a comparative study of modern physiology of sense-organs and 
Ayurveda, the author deduces the following propositions : 


EE eee ings, retina 
A. A unit of the potentials arising in vestibular nerve endings, T 3 


S 5 d F : S 
and proprioceptive analysers in ocular muscles, as they give rise to sen 
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B. A unit of the potentials arising in Merkel’s discs, Meissner's 
corpuscles and hair root endings, free nerve endings which record pain and 
corpuscles which record the sensation of vibration, may be classified as 
sparsa tanmátrd. 


m (i 
i 
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} 
c. A unit of the potentials, arising in retina and Ruffini’s corpuscle 
which record or generate warmth, may be called rüpa tanmdatrda. 
D. A unit of the potentials, generated in the taste bulbs of the 
| tongue may be called rasa tanmatràs. 


E. A unit of the potentials in olfactory analysers in the nose-cor- 
| puscles which record deep pressure and gravitational pull, Golgi’s neuroten- 
| dinous organs for tension and neuromuscular spindles for stretch may be 
called gandha tanmatra. 


i — Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 96-106 


Shukla, H. C. 

THE RELATION OF ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES WITH THE 
BIOLOGICAL PROCESSES ON EARTH ACCORDING TO CARAKA 
SAMHITA 


Indian medicine recognizes the inter-relation between sun’s radiations 
and the biological processes on earth and also the way in which this know- 
ledge could be utilized in the field of medicine. In this article, the author 
| gives an English version of the views of Punarvasu Atreya on the relation 
| of electromagnetic waves with the biological processes on earth mentioned 
in Caraka Samhita, Sutras 6, 4-11. 


Pra. Vol. IX Pt. 2, March 1964, pp. 63-66 


Tripathi, M. P. 
CLIMATOLOGY AND METEOROLOGY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


: In the Rgveda, the year is divided into six seasons, and sometimes 
into three bigger divisions—hot, wet and cold. The Sun was known as the 
determinant of seasons. The Rgveda also speaks of radiation, convection ` 
current and rainfall as their effect. Insolation, evaporation, moisture and 
Clouds are also referred to in it. 


Though there is no clear-cut mention of the monsoon in the Rgveda, 
Yet the Marut humns give a satisfactory description of it. In the Yajur- 
Yedasamhita (Taittirtya IV. 4.12.3), however, monsoon is clearly men- 
tioned as salilavata. It may also be possible to trace in the Rgveda the 
south-east and south-west monsoons. A scientific description of clouds is 
found in Rgveda (11.24.4). 
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. Do the three divisions of the firmament (RV. IV. 53.5) denote tropo- 
sphere, stratosphere and ionosphere? Similarly, do the triple divisions of 
the earth point to frigid, temperate and torrid zones ? The three other Vedas 
furnish some additional information on this subject. The Aryans knew 
well that plants (forests) had some influence on the causation of rainfall. 


The Satapatha Brühmana (Part I, II.5.1.13) recognises sixty-three winds, 
The Taittiriya Aranyaka speaks of seven types of air-currents producing 
seven types of clouds. 


Important atmospheric data can also be collected from the Ràmáyana 
and the Mahābhārata. 


Kautilya knew varsamana (rain-gauge) and its construction, the dis- 
tribution of rainfall in various areas, as well as the science of forcasting 
rains. In Pànini we come across a two-fold division of the rainy season 


(VII. 3.11) and measurement of rainfall of which Gospada is said to be the - 


lowest (VI. 1.145). 


The Puranas give elaborate and scientific information regarding mois- 
ture, clouds, winds and rains. 


In the Brhatsamhita there are three chapters, 21 to 23, on climato- 
logy and meteorology. 


The Meghamála, a part of Rudrayamalatantra, discusses the cause of 
lightning, nature, texture, colours and ingredients of clouds. * 


The Rdjatarangini speaks of mountain-wind and hailstorms driven 
by the eastwind. The Tantráloka describes winds, clouds, track of winds, 
etc. In addition to the seven regions of atmosphere, it speaks of ten air 
channels (Vol. V. 121-38). There is an allusion in this work to the heights 
of clouds. In the Golddhyaya of the Siddhüntasiromani, the editor has 
quoted verses on climatology and meteorology. Bhaskaracarya calls the 
first of the seven atmospheric regions by the name bhavayu and says that it 
extends up to a height of twelve yojanas (90 miles) and is the region of 
_ clouds and lightning. j 


The Sūryaprajñapti dwells on insolation, radiation and reflection © 


E “the sun’s light and energy, heating of the earth and various surfaces. 


The Tattvarthadhigamasütra mentions three Vatavalayas. 
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In the Apannaka Játaka, a rain-wind is said to carry a league. In the 
Milindapaiiho, hot- wind or Loo is spoken of as vatdtapa. It probably refers 
to some sort of a barometer also. Arya$üra names four types of winds. 
The Buddhists refer to several classes of clouds. 


—8Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 1-27 


Tripathi, Maya Prasad 
SURVEY AND CARTOGRAPHY IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Ancient Indians were fully acquainted with the concept, elaborate 
and scientific methodology and utilization value of map-projection and its 
cartography much anterior to Ptolemy. The oldest prime meridian of 
Ujjain is the clearest proof of this. They had also developed the practice 
of constructing globe to represent the earth. 


Brahmagupta has described a special type of instrument known as 
Yastiyantra for measuring the altitudinal or vertical angles of the stars. 
Sripati's Siddhanta-Sekhara describes a particular instrument known as tri- 
phalaka for determining the height of the pole star and thereby for finding 
the latitude and co-latitude of place. 


The Manasara enumerates eight types of maps or shapes of towns. 
Brhatsamhita commented by Bhattotpala (966 A.D.) contains a large 
number of architectural maps which were drawn by the commentator 
himself. 


The first mention of survey in the Jain literature is found in the 
Tattyarthadhigamasitra. The Tiloyapannatti testifies to the same developed 
Stage of survey. The most unmistakable evidence of cartography of the 
map of the world or India in Jain literature is supplied by the Brhatkalpa- 
sutra of Bhadrabahu (C. 400 B.C.). A ms. of the Ksetrasamasa contains 
a large number of coloured geographic maps and block diagrams of modern 
times. The study of these maps points to a very long existing tradition of 


Jain a E which might have germinated several centuries before 
1200 A.D. 


In the Dighanikaya (600 or 500 B. C.), we find mention of a separate 
Science designated as Khetavijja, The Kurudhamma Jataka illustrates the 
Punctiliousness and accuracy with which survey was performed. The 
Adikarmapradipa testifies that world maps were prepared and continents 
Were coloured with different hues. 


The Dipavarnsa also asserts that the Buddhists prepared 29 plans: 
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Rajaraja Cola took great initiative in performing the elaborate land 
survey of his territory in 1,000 A.D. During the reign of Kulottunga 
(1070-1120), the work of survey reached its pinnacle. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 165-94 


Wayman, Alex 
THE STAGES OF LIFE ACCORDING TO VARAHAMIHIRA 


The doctrine of the stages of life, superintended by the planets, came 
to India with other elements of Greek astrology. Then the idea was de- 
nationalised in India so that the roles of certain planets became altered, as 
is clear from the comparison cf the ages of man, given by Ptolemy, and 
those, mentioned by Varahamihira in Brhajjataka VIII, 9 and Brhatsam- 
hità XCVI, 17. 


—JAOS Vol. 83 No. 3, August-September 1963, pp. 360-61 
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XIV SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


Angane Lal 
ASVAGHOSA AND HIS LEGACY TO INDIAN CULTURE 


Gleanings from A$vaghosa's works throw valuable light on the history 
and culture of Ancient India. A Vedic scholar, Asvaghosa became 
Buddhist by faith and thus stands as a typical representative of the synthesis 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism and an acknowledged institution of 
Bharati which laid the foundation of Greater India. His writings exhibit a 
unige fusion of charm, grace and music and reflect the geo-historical, social, 
religious, economic, educational and political conditions of an age called 
*the dark age in Ancient Indian History". 


According to Asvaghosa, the family life of the period was charac- 
terised by love and affection, and social gatherings and festivals were the 
main sources of amusement. In his writings, we find numerous references 
to trade unions and guilds, dresses, ornaments and cosmetics of the people 
and their occupations. 


` Intellectual life was much advanced in those days, and Asramas were 
the important educational centres to provide light and learning to the people. 
Students respected their gurus who worked: for the intellectual and 
physical development of their pupils. Asvaghosa’s political philosophy 1s 
even today notable and quotable for politicians. The extensive horizon 
of his geography was based on his own observations. He mentions 
republican states having assemblies where civil and military matters as 
well as economic policies were discussed. 


— M Bo. Vol. 72 No. 2, February 1964, pp. 41-44 


Bajaj, Om 
KSEMENDRA AS A SOCIAL REFORMER IN THE DESOPADESA 


The Desopadesa of Ksemendra criticises some of the notorious 
characters of the contemporary Kashmirian society with the object to bring 
a reform in the society. 


in the Defopadeía begin with a salutation to the — ; 
t of criticism in a particular chapter. - We come acros: 


"ai "Bir XARRIS, Qtec i > RUM as 
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ideas are apt to the occasion and are taken from the incidents of daily life 
As Ksemendra’s criticism is very severe at certain places, vulgarity can te 
seen in his language. Figures of speech like Upamd, Utpreksa, Arthantarg. 
nyasa, Rüpaka, Anuprása, Yamaka and Slesa have been used. The Poem 
is composed in nine metres. From a study of the Desopadesa, we know 
that Ksemendra was definitely influenced by the Epics and the Puranas. 

| 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 3, March 1964, pp. 221-31 


Basu, Jyotirmayee 
JATI AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM IN ANCIENT INDIA | 


Prior to the composition of the Purusa Sukta, which is a late hymn, 
and in which the four orders were mentioned for the first time, the Rgvedic 
period was a casteless one when occupation was neither hereditary nor the 
monopoly of a particular section of the community. 


The Rgvedic division grew into a system which was a device intended 
to avoid struggle for existence. It'aimed at substitution of co-operation 
for competition and love for hatred. But the castes as separate commu- 
nities, prohibiting inter-marriage, were not in vogue. 


The spirit of exclusiveness began to predominate only in the later 
Vedic age, and the Satarudriya litany of the Yajurveda reflects a period of 
storm and stress for social ascendency. 


The Brahmanas and Upanisads abound with illustrations that, though 
caste was based on heredity, there was much room for laxity and even a 
Brahmana was not necessarily of pure lineage. 


| 
| 


Then, the Mahabharata lays down that the varna of a person is to be . 
judged and assigned by what he does here and now and not just with refer- 
ence to the family in which he may have been born; and according to 
Sukra, no one is, by birth, a Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vai$ya or Südra or even 
a Mleccha. They are all distinguished by their doings. The Bhagavadgita 
emphasises the value of guna and karma, and the guna theory of the ee 
illustrates the psychological make-up of the individual for determination o 
his varna. 

Though the fundamental principles of caste were violated eee 

mitra to assert the supremacy of the Ksatriyas and by P ames 

= exterminate them, caste system seems to have been well-established In ity 
a who challenged the dogma of Brahmanical d ; e 
uddhists, Jati denotes the moral disposition of a person, a08 ^^ 
| i konsepe traditional fout. — 
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With the assassination of the last Maurya ruler, Hinduism asserted 
itself with renewed vigour and a militant Brahmanism was set up all over 
India; but there is evidence to show that Hindü-dharma was still liberal 
enough to embrace in its fold a Yavana ambassador and to allow him to be 
versed in its scriptures. 

The Jati system in India was never static, but inherently dynamic. 
In the Gupta period, Hinduism tried to close its door against the foreigners 
to have any influence over it. But the ups and downs of the Hindi-dharma 
did not affect the life of the people. After the death of Harsa, inter-mixture 
of castes did give rise to new tribes of foreign descent, e. g., the Rajputs. 
The Hindu religion that believes in the equality of man is hardly likely to 
yoke its people to eternal servitude of aysystem conducive to slavery. 


—PUJ Vol. XIX No. 1, January 1964, pp. 151-75 


Ekvall, Robert B. & Downs, James F. 
NOTES ON WATER UTILIZATION AND RULE IN THE SAKYA 
DOMAIN — TIBET 


The authors had a series of interviews with the members of the Sakya 
ruling house and secured considerable data concerning the administration 
of the most ambitious irrigation project of Tibet, and the role the Sakya 
government played in that administration. 


The material presented is centred primarily around the pond-system 
of irrigation and its operation. It reveals much concerning the political 
ramifications of the Sakya power and its relation to both Chinese and 
Tibetan sovereign control. 


The author has shown that the land and population are recognised in 
Tibetan political thinking as the two prime foundations of political power. 


—JAS Vol. XXII No. 3, May 1963, pp. 293-303 


Mukherjee, Prabhati j, 
WIDOWHOOD AND NIYOGA IN THE ARTHASASTRA AND 


MANUSMRTI 


All the prohibitions in the ArthaSastra show that, though difficult, it 
Was not impossible for a widow or deserted woman to be united with 
another person. And it seems that her subsequent union (at any rate, 
What had been referred to as nivesa) was a permanent one, as good 
as marriage. Indirect evidence in the Manusmpti, however, tend to indicate 
that at least some widows preferred to re-marry, despite Manu's strong. 
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Manu’s trend of arguments is that some form of permanent union 
between a widow and the brother of her deceased husband was possibly 
present in the society. His attempts were, therefore, directed towards 
localising it, and reducing its scope to the minimum. Vedana, nivesa and 
niyoga in the Arthasdstra denoted three distinct customs : viZ., remarriage, 
levirate and temporary ‘appointment’ for raising Ksetraja sons, respective- 
ly. In the Manusmrti, such permanent unions (in the forms of remarriage | 
or levirate) were not encouraged, but some other make-shift was being 
probably thought of. Is it then possible that Manu was tending to | 
substitute the custom of ‘remarriage’ of widows by that of niyoga? Isit | 
that niyoga was intended to be a compromise between the two needs (that . | 
of remarriage of women and the urge and necessity of sons for the | 
continuance of the lineage), because it fitted at the same time with Manu’s | 
doctrine of indissolubility of marriage ? 


—OH Vol. XI Pt. I, January-June, 1963, pp. 1-11 


| 

Sarma, Dimbeshwar 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF MARRIAGE AS RE- 

LATED TO THE WORDS VIVAHA, PARINAYA AND PRANAYA | 
| 


The Paisaca form of marriage, in which a girl was stealthily removed 
for immoral purposes, was prevalent among primitive savage tribes. The 
Raksasa form, in which the bride was forcibly taken away with or without 
her consent, but definitely without the consent of her parents, was an 
improvement on the Paisaca form. 


With the growth of social consciousness, these two forms were 
replaced by the Asura system of marriage, in which, instead of using 
force, they offered money to the bride's father for obtaining his consent. 
This was later condemned as the sale of one's daughter and was replaced 
by the Prajapatya form, which was a contract according to which th 
father offered his daughter to a suitable youth for the practice of piety. 


Later on, when the conception of the highest form of gift centred 
around Kanyadana, Arsa and Daiva forms of marriage grew up. In 
the former, the bride's father demanded a pair of kine for performance of 
religious duties; in the latter, he gave away her daughter to a priest as 
daksima. This was later regarded as social corruption. Then was evolved 
the Brahma form in which the concept of marriage, both as a gift and asa 
settlement of the bride with a suitable groom in life, could harmoniously 
combine. 

x 
i Thus there is an evolution of different ideas of marriage from 
the word vivaha to the term parinaya which have found their culmina- 
 tionin prapaya. dissi winds aeantuseparatconcof, theqgir] either Dyer 
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or by purchase. Then the idea of a party marching out for the marriage 
negotiations was adumbrated in the root meaning of this word. Then 
came the idea of Parinaya as a solemn pledge taken in front of the 
fire and going round it. The word Pranaya comprises all the senses 
denoted by the words, vivaha and parinaya and also means ‘reverence’, 
‘obeisance’ and “final beatitude’ of the Brahma marriage. 

—AQG Vol. III No. 4, pp. 16-25 


Srivastava, Balram 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The earliest weights known from the Indus valley culture have 
remarkable accuracy. The Vedic literature suggests the existence of a 
weight system. Kautilya, Manu, Yajfiavalkya and Vasistha enjoin upon 
the State to guarantee the accuracy of weights. The Mauryan kings 
appointed Pautavadhyaksas and Sansthadhyaksas to regulate the weight 
system. The Indus valley weights were made of various stones. Kautilya 
recommends the iron or stone weights. These were manufactured under 
the State control. The cubic measures were made of dry and strong wood. 


In the Indus culture, we find the use of binary system in case of 
smaller weights and that of the decimal system in case of larger ones. 
This tradition was adopted in later periods to some extent. In the Vedic 
times, krsnala and māna were the two denominations of weights generally 
used. The relationship between the two is difficult to determine. 


For all practical purposes the fundamental unit of weight was perhaps 
the krsnala (Rattika or Gufija). Different weight-schemes for gold, silver 
and diamond were adopted by Manu and Yajnavalkya. 


From Kautilya’s Arthasastra we know that there were balances for 
heavy weights also, but the information available in this respect is meagre. 
Grains and liquids were usually measured in pots. Kautilya mentions the 
biggest cubic measure as drona. When the Caraka Samhita was composed, 
the weight of a.drona increased. Some other weights, heavier than a drona 


were also used. 


For the lineal measures, the width of a finger (angula) was the most 
natural and primary unit. Besides angula, vitasti or disti and hasta or 


kisuka were also used. ; 
—JNSI Vol. XXV Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 139-44 


Venkataraman, T.K. 
CULTURE-CONTACTS IN SOUTH INDIA 


The author fac studied the culture-contacts in South India in the field 


of art. The temple, was borrowed | y the Pallavas from the Visi i 


i the | ungin 
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who got it from the Vakatakas, who in turn took it from the Guptas, The 
cave temple was copied in the Pàndyan country. The Sun temple of 
Konarka, the Mükambà temple of Káfici are modelled on the northern 
style, whereas the temple in Brndāvan is constructed after the Southern 
pattern. In the Pallava temples, there are original features like Story. 
Sculptures, large bas-relief scenes and historical narratives. The characteristic 
sculpture of South India is that of Siva as Nataraja. The South Indian 
painting was influenced by the art of Ajanta. 

The Jews, Muslims and Christians came, settled and were welcome 
in South India. The king Bhaskararavivarman issued a charter to the 
Jew Joseph Rabban at Cranganore in the 11th century A.D. Pandyan 
kingdom received Arab merchants. Devaraya II of Vijayanagar gave 
appointments to Muslims. Sthànuravi, a contemporary of Aditya Cola 
made grants to the Christians at Kottayam. Venkata II of Vijayanagar 
allowed them to build churches. Naturally they influenced the life of the 
people in that part of the country. 


South India was also in contact with Western Asia from 14th century 
B. C. . Egyptian mummies were wrapped in Indian muslins. Trade with 
the Roman Empire was prosperous. South Indian pearls were much in 
demand in the West. Lollia Paulina, wife of Emperor Gaius Claudius, 
appeared in public, covered with pearls worth £ 300,000 sterling. Emperor 
Nero decked his shoes with pearls. 


Contacts with South-East Asia were continuous. Cambodian kings 
bear the names of Pallavas. Cambodian art was closely connected with 
the Pallavas. 


—JIHVol. XLI Pt. 3, December 1963, pp. 783-801 
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Acharya, P. z ? d 
THE ORISSAN RECENSION OF KANVA SAMHITA 


The Kánva recension of the Sukla Yajurveda, as prevalent in Orissa, 
resents an interesting feature in that itis divided into forty-one chapters 
(and called locally Ekacdlisa-mantra) as against forty found in manuscripts 
of the work available in Maharashtra and other parts of India and in the 
printed editions of the work. Sayana's Bhdsya on this Samhita also men- 
tions it as consisting of forty chapters. The contents and arrangement of 
the text of chapters 1 to 34 is the same in both the recensions, with minor 
textual variants. The arrangement of the further chapters, however, differs. 


Chapter 35 of the Maharashtran Kanva Samhita contains four anu- 
yakas comprised of 55 mantras, whereas in the Orissan text this chapter is 
split up into three: Chapter 35 in two anuvakas comprised of 32 mantras, 
chapter 36 in one anuvaka with two mantras, and chapter 37 in one anuva- 
ka with 22 mantras. The last anuvaka of the Maharashtran text which 
forms chapter 37 of the Orissan text contains only 21 mantras, the extra 
mantra in the Orissan text being the one beginning with dadhikravrno which 
finds a place also in chapter 34 of both the recensions. Chapter 36 of the 
Maharashtran text corresponds to chapter 38 of the Orissan text. Chap- 
ters 37 and 38 of the Maharashtran text, containing three and seven anuyva- 
kas, respectively, together form chapter 39 in ten anuvakas of the Orissan 
text. The last two chapters, 39 and 40, of the Maharashtran text corres- 
pond to the last two chapters, 40 and 41, of the Orissan text. 


Another feature of the Orissan Kanva Samhita is its division into two 
‘twenties’, called respectively, Tala-kudi, ‘lower twenty’, and Upara-kudi, 
‘upper twenty’, with an extra chapter at the end, as against the division into 
‘tens’ (Dasakas) found in the Maharashtran text and followed by Sayana in 
his Bhásya. : 


A critical edition of the 41 chapter recension of the Kania Samhita 
based on manuscripts available in Orissa is a desideratum for Vedic studies. 
There are in Orissa even today panditas who can recite from memory the | 
entire Sarhhità. This oral tradition also can be of use in the edition sug- - 
“gested above. It is also worth to be recorded on tape and preserved for. 
Posterity, for this hereditary tradition is waning day by day c 1 e MEET 


ILPt 1, March 1964, pp 
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Agrawala, V. S. 
MEANING OF GANAPATI 


Gana is Yaksa, for which Brahman meaning the Cosmos, is 
synonym. It is vastness, magnitude personified. It stands for the terrible 
or hideous aspect of life. Pati is Prajapati, who denied himself the privi- 
lege of length, breadth and thickness forming all the dimensions, 


also a 


For the simple reason that the elephant is the hugest creature, the | 
elephant’s head was made the symbol of the inflated ego: the first princi- 
ple, which emanated from the unmanifest Prajapati. Ganapati is thus | 
Brahmanaspati, ‘Lord of Magnitude’. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 1, September 1963, pp. 1-4 


Agrawala, V. S. 
THE APRI HYMNS 


The idea of the Apri Sükta invocations is to propitiate such deities as 
are considered essential to be present together in the home, i.e., the body, 
as its support. 


The author has translated Rgveda 1.13 and identified the twelve 
deities mentioned in it as follows : 


of life. (2) Tanunapat=Prana or Retas, the semen or unifying thread 
which keeps life together. (3) Narasarisa— Praise of the three Naras, Agni, | 
Vayu and Aditya. (4) Idī= Anna or food or yajía. (5) Barhis=plenty or — 
richness. (6) Daivih dvarah (the divine doors--the nine openings for 
the senses to function with the outer world. (7) Usasa-Nakta (the day 
and night)=the revolving wheel of time. (8) Daivya hotárà (the two 
divine invokers)—the two A$vins, namely, Prana and Apána, inbreath 
and outbreath, on whose health depends life. (9) Tisro devyah (three 
(goddesses, Ida, Sarasvati and Mahi or Bharati)=the three principles of 
Mind, Life and Matter co-existing as Consicousness. (10) Tvasta (the 
Architect of forms)=the power by which a thousand forms are evolved 
from the single fertilised ovum. (11) Vanaspati (the Lord of the forest)= 
the cosmos conceived as a tree of which the individual is a branch. 
(12). Svaha-krti (propitiatory utterance)=the descent of the Divine Grace 
on the endeavours of the individual every moment. : 


(1) Idhmah=the fuel to keep the Pranagni glowing for the full span 
i 


The Home of the Yajamána is the human body where Adhyatma- 
yajfía is being performed. i zi Sees - 
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Balasubranmanyam, M. D. : ; 
ON THE ACCENTUATION. OF THE VOCATIVE RTAVRDHAU IN 


RV. I. 2.8 


According to the rules of accent, a vocative is without accent 
except in the beginning of a pdda of a verse. Haskell pointed out that 
the only exception of this rule in the Rgveda is made within Rgveda I. 2.8., 
where Samhita text reads as : 


Rtena mitrüvarunüv rtāvrdhāv rtaspr$a kratum brhantam — asasthe. 
Here rtávrdhau, although beginning with a páda, is left unaccented. 


The present article examines this remark of Haskell and summarises 
the arguments of Sáyanàacarya and Srinivasayajavan for justifying the 
unaccentedness of rtüvrdhau in the light of traditional grammatical 
procedures. It also points out the metrical evidence in favour of the 
unaccentedness of rtdvrdhau, and studies the occurrence of the vocative 
ptavrdhau in corresponding passages of the Rgveda and attempts to draw 
probable conclusions on the foregoing analysis of the vocative accentua- 
tion. 


—BDCRI Vol. XXII, 1961-62, issued 1963, pp. 92-104 


Bhattacharyya, Durgamohan 
AN INKLING OF PHILOSOPHIC MATERIAL IN THE PAIPPALA- 


DASAMHITA 


This article is concerned with the spiritual, or rather with the 
philosophical, aspect of the Atharvaveda. The twofold nature of this Veda 
is reflected more conspicuously in the hymns of its Paippalada version. 
A number of palm-leaf manuscripts of the Paippaladasamhita, together with 
a manuscripts of the Angirasakalpa affiliated to that Samhita were dis- 
covered by the author of this article recently. The observations made in 
this paper are based mainly on these hitherto unexplored sources. So long 
the Samhita was known only in its mutilated form contained in a unique 
birch-bark record found ninety years ago at Srinagar in Kashmir, and the 
Kalpa was only a name mentioned here and there in literature. The new 
manuscripts of the Samhita furnish us with a considerable amount of new 
material not found in the Kashmirian codex. 


_ It is well known that the beginning of philosophical speculations in 
India is to be traced to some of the hymns of. the Reveda itself. In 
the Atharvaveda, however, particularly in the unscrutinized part of its 


Paippalada text, the concept of the spiritual oneness of the world is ‘ais 


taught to a much greater extent and in an appreciably developed form. - 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar | 7 
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, 
Just to take an example in a stanza of the Paipp. (VILI.9.10), men 
women and other creations of the world, including the motionless trees and 
plants of the forest and the despised people in the lower strata of society 
such as fishermen, slaves and gamblers, are put on an equal rank, being 
identified with Brahman. Many striking passages of a similar trend found 
exclusively in the Paipp. describe Brahman as the all-powerful and 
all-extending source of the universe. 


aoe 


The author in the article has quoted copiously many passages from 
this newly discovered Paippalada which show many sources of developed 
philosophical ideas in that work. 


Br.V Vol. XXVIII Pts. 1-2, May 1964, pp. 132-45 


Bhattacharya, S. : 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE VEDA 


is parochial and one-sided, being based on only one aspect, viz., Karma- 
kànda, leaving out the other aspect, viz., jndna-kanda. 


According to the Chandogya Upanisad (7.1.7), Ytihasa-puràna is the 
fifth Veda. Here itihàsa means the Mahabharata. The term puràna stands 
for the 18 Maha-puranas among which the Bhagavata is the most popular. 


The Bhagavadgità and the Bhagavata, revolve round Srikrsna. While 
the Gita is sung by Lord Srikrsna himself, the Bhdgavata is the life of the 
Lord. While the Gita is the theory, the Bhágavata is the practice. The 
teachings of the Gita are steeped in Upanisadic tradition. For, according 
to the Chandogya (3.17.6), Krsna, son of Devaki, was the disciple of a 
reputed Vedic sage, Ghora Angirasa. Can the Bhagavata, therefore, give 
us a total perspective of the Vedas ? 


| 
The orthodox position is that the Vedas stand for sacrifice. This view 
t 


The Bhdagavata (vide 1.1.2) knits the contributions of both the 
Mimarhsaka and the Vedantin into an integral whole. Other scriptures 
pale into insignificance before this. Its unique contributions are dharma 
and God, i.e., truth and the means of its realization. 


The non-dual consciousness may be put in the hierachical order as 

. Brahman, Paramatman and Bhagavat. Brahman of the Vedas and. Upa- 

~ misads has a fourth sub-division, viz., advaya-jfana. These four grades 
.. are explained in the Puruga-sükta of the Rgveda ( X.90). The uris 
- following the Rgveda ( L154.1) says that it is impossible to describe Ey 
rs of Visnu who is Brahman of D e ve de. 
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Since dedication cannot be directed to impersonal Brahman, the 
phagavata, following the Svetásvatara Upanisad revived the Purusa and 
remodelled the cult of dedication under the term prapatti or Sarandgati. 
The Bhagavata took the Regvedic religion of sacrifice in a new sense, i.e., 
dedicating oneself to God with one's senses. 


—]Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 58-63 


Chakravarti, A. K. 
RGVEDER DEVI ADITL (DEVI ADITI OF RGVEDA) 


The name of Devi Aditi occurs at several places in the Rgveda Samhita. 
She has been worshipped in different forms, such as Akasa, Mother Earth, 
Devamata, Devivak and Dàksayani. She has also been mentioned asa 
rsi, the author of some hymns. Yàska speaks of Devi Aditi as Devimata, 
occupying the ‘first? position among the goddesses of Middle Region 
(Nirukta IV, 22; XI, 22). Brhaddevata of Saunaka gives a detailed account 
of the birth and life-history of Devi Aditi. In the sūkta 18 of IV mandala, it 
has been stated that Indra, having refused to come out of the womb 
of Aditi, his mother, in normal manner, was rebuked by her. This 
sükta has been interpreted differently by Sayana and the Brhaddevata, 
which indicates the existence of difference of interpretation in the past. 
Sükta no. 72 of X Mandala has been composed by Brhaspati and according 
to another view, by Aditi, Daksayani. This sākta refers to the eight sons 
of Aditi, but they have not been enumerated here. Sükta no. 153 of X 
mandala has been addressed to Indra by rst mothers of Indra, who were 
13 in number, including the goddess Aditi. Mention of six Adityas, viz., 
Mitra, Aryama, Varuna, Daksa, Bhaga and Amsa, has been made in the 
sükta no. 27 of II mandala, while sukta no. 119 of IX mandala refers to as 
many as seven Adityas. The name of Daksa, the father of Aditi, occurs 
in the Mahabharata together with the names of Adityas. There is a good 
deal of similarity in the accounts of the Mahabharata and the Brhaddevata. 
Daksa has been mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana in connection with 
Daksayana sacrifice. All these evidences indicate that Daksa was probably a 
historical ruler, whose descendents ruled till after the time of Yajnavalkya. 
That Daksa Prajāpati and Daksa Parvati were two different persons is 
obvious from the Brahamanas. Rsi KaSyapa has been mentioned as a 
son-in-law of Daksa. He had twelve wives, who gave birth to different 
Classes of beings, e.g., Asura, Gandharva, Uraga, etc. They were not 
actually beings belonging to different species, but probably human beings 
adopting different surnames. We come across such names in the Rgveda 
itself. The names of Vasuki of Sarparajiii does not refer to serpents, but 
to human beings having that title. Nagas belonged to Kasyapa clan and. 
they settled in Kaámir. Sigunaga probably belonged to this family. - 


—Bh. V Vol. LI Pt, 2 No. 3, February 1964, pp. 411- 
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Chapekar, N. G. 
ATRI 

Atri has several meanings: (1) Itis the name of the Progenitor 
of a family bearing this name, probably the one referred to in Rv 1.51.3 
who lived in the region where nights were of the duration of one hundred 
days. Possibly the reference to this Atri isin Rv VIII.42.5 also as the 
past tense and the adjective vipra show. (2) All Atris are his descen- 
dants. They held the progenitor in great respect. They worshipped 
Agni as Atri did, and prayed that the gods may respond to their call as 
they did in the case of Atri. They aspired to compose efficacious prayers 
as Atri did. (3) Atri means the Sun. The author does not believe in 
the legend that Atri was tortured by his enemies, was imprisoned and 
confined in a black hole. The Rks VI.50.10 and VII.71.5 possibly refer to 
the Sun. These Rks are interpreted by Sayana and others in accordance 
with the legend. (4) The root meaning of the word is ‘one that devours’ 
(Rv. I.129.8). (5) In Rv V.7.8, according to Sayana, Atri means a beast. 


—ABORI Vol. XLIII Pts. 1-4, 1962, issued 1963, pp. 109-14 


Chapekar, N. G. 
RAJAN 

The word Rdjan is derived from the root Rdj ‘to shine, to glitter’. 
It is erroneous to attribute the sense of governing to this word as used in 
the Rgveda. Considering all the passages wherein this word occurs, it 
seems that the rájas are primarily gods and secondarily all those who are 
participants in the sacrificial rites intended to propitiate the gods. Unless 
indisputable proof is forthcoming that there were kings who ruled over 
people residing in a specified region, we shall not be justified in translating 
raja as a ‘king’. 


—JIH Vol. XLII Pt. 1, April 1964, pp. 219-28 


Dubey, Shri Prakash 
THE CONCEPT OF KARMA IN VEDIC LITERATURE 


The earliest form of karma doctrine was the belief that the correct 
utterance of the mantras as well as proper performance of sacrificial 
rituals had the power to produce the desired object. The Vedic concep- 
tion of ría anticipates the concept of karma. As in nature, so also there 
isan unchanging order in the moral realm. The law of karma emphasises 
the importance of conduct. The universe is ethically balanced. This 
principle is a restatement of the scientific law that action 
are equal. There are three joints in this; a thing done, doer and co 
ce. — There ig also a f urth, viz., the giver of the fruits. 

RUE y: In Public Domain. Gurükul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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vamadeva and Vasistha refer to their previous births (RV IV.26.1; 
RV X.88.15). A clear reference to karma is available in the Rgveda (1.164.20). 
jt Samhitas karma was identified with rta and Bráhmanas with yajña. The 
Aitareya Brāhmana refers to a third birth after death. The doctrine of 
karma and its connection with that of transmigration is developed in the 
Brhadaran yaka Upanisad. n the Upanisads the word karma means moral 
Age and the result of action, according to Yajnavalkya. In the Chandogya we 
find the temporal nature of karma and an advance towards absolutistic trend. 


The Upanisadic theory of a two-fold retribution is not self-contradic- 
tory, as Deussen thinks. This doctrine of karma provides the strongest 
incentive to moral efforts and saves man from super-naturalism. The 
knowledge of Se/f uproots those actions that have not matured. Out of 
the four kinds of karmas, the last type, viz., Asuklakrsna (neither bright 
nor dark) alone leads to liberation. 


In some later works like the Manusmrti, transfer of karmas is found. 

The Law of karma is a spiritual law. It should not be confused with 

hedonistic or juridical theory of reward and punishment. Karma is both 

abond and a preparation for transcending it. Hence different philoso- 
phical systems have accorded a central place to the concept of karma. 

—Bha. Vol. VII Pts. 1-2, 1963-64, pp. 105-13 


Gangoly, O. C. : 
THE VEDIC SAGE AGASTYA IN MALAYA 


The name Malaya is derived from the word Malava—a tribe famous 
in Mālava-deśa. For this suggestion there is an evidence in numismatic 
records, Winstedt has discussed the antiquities of various sites in Malaya 
and their connection with India and Indian culture. 


But a mild sensation has been’ created by the recent discovery of a 
bronze statue, representing a Brahmana ascetic at a site in Tinkus valley. 
This statue bears some affinities to the effigies of the Vedic sage Agastya. 
It has been proved with the help of some inscriptions that Agastya or some 
descendant of that Vedic sage had founded Siva temples in Java. Later 
on, this sage became Siva-Guru, teaching worship of Siva in Java. He 
found some shrines in Cambodia too. 


—MR Vol CXIV No. 4, October 1963, pp. 285-87 


Jani, R. J. 
SARAMA—PANI SAMVADA, RGVEDA X. 108 (THE DIALOGUE OF 
SARAMA AND. PANIS, RGVEDA X. 108) 


The Rgvedic hymn containing the dialogue.of Sarama and Panis is 


full of dramatic elements, Sarama is a bitch belonging to the gods, Accord- 
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ing to some scholars, Sarama refers to the cyclone or to the dawn. The 

story of Sarama is also found in the Jaiminiya Brahmana. Even there, the 
. 5 2 

sentences are small and sharp; the language is both simple and dramatic 


—SPP Vol. IV No. 1, February 1964, Pp. 43-46 


Kapadia, B. H. 
PANIS IN THE RGVEDA 


From the Rgveda we learn that the Panis are wealthy but miserly 
persons. The Panis were merchants in the Rgvedic times trading in their 
own country and in foreign lands across the seas which they navigated.in 
their own ships. The Vedic Panis appear to be thesame as the Phoenicians | 
carrying on trade and going out for voyage. After the expulsion of the 
Dasyus, the Panis who did not subscribe to the tenets of the orthodox 
Aryans were compelled to leave the Sapta Sindhu. Though hated and 
persecuted by the Vedic Aryans, they probably continued to live in the 
Sapta Sindhu region as long as the route over the sea remained open. Those 
who remained in the country gradually became incorporated into the Vedic 
Aryan society and became the ancestors of the Vaniks of the later times. 
The Panis were past masters in the art of ship-building. Possibly the Colas 
learnt the art of ship-building from the Panis. 


—PO Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, January-April 1962, issued July 1963, 
pp. 50-60 


Pandey, Umesh Chandra 
WATER IN THE COSMOGONIC LEGENDS OF VEDIC LITERA- 
TURE 


es 


According to a legend of the Satapatha Brahmana XI. 1. 6. 1. ff., there 
were waters in the beginning; from waters the golden egg was produced, 
thence Prajapati, and from him all else. In the Satapatha Brahmana, XI. 
1. 6. 16, too, waters have been considered the most important and first 
element of nature. In many instances waters are identified with breaths 
(Pranah) and all gods. Whatever is thought of to be the highest principle 
in the Brahmanas is called Amyta. At many places in this Brahmana, water 
is said to be the support of the world. 


In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.2, truth is the first creation of waters. 1 
- Brahman is produced by truth and by Brahman, Prajapati. 
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the dark She-Bison is said to have fashioned the waters into manifold forms 
by her rambling. In Rgveda I. 164.42, the creative process is further 
attributed to the descending of the flood waters from the Primeval Oceans. 
According to Rgveda X. 72.7, the sun was hidden in the Ocean. Waters 
have been called the great waters or brhati dpah in the Rgveda. 


In the Taittiriya Samhita V. 6. 4. 2 and VII. 1. 5. 1, it is said that in 
the beginning there was nothing but the waters. In the Puranas also, waters 
are said to be the first creation. 


Curiously enough, in many a cosmogony, water appears as the basal 
principle. Among the Babylonians the primal element of the universe was 
water. Similar is the case in the Egyptian legend of creation. Greek 
cosmogony attributes creation to water and earth which existed in the 
beginning. According to Thales, too, water was the first principle. 


According to the Visnu Purüna 1. 3. 24, Visnu rests on Sesa, the 
Ananta or Infinite one. This, according to Agrawala, expresses the relation- 
ship between relative and absolute aspects of Divinity and water is equiva- 
lent to all the possibilities of existence, which are withdrawn into their 
primal source, when dissolution takes place. In terms of modern 
psychology, this may be compared to the root moisture immanent in every- 
thing that exists. 


—Pra. Vol. IX No. 1, October 1963, pp. 284-88 


Ram Gopal 
A NON-LEGENDARY INTERPRETATION OF THE APALA SUKTA 
(RV 8.91) 


.  Revedic hymn VIII, 91, which is traditionally ascribed to Apala 
Atreyi, is one of the enigmatic hymns of that Veda which seems to have 
fallen into obscurity even prior to the composition of the earlier Brahmana 
texts, for instance, the Sátyayana Brahmana and the Jaiminiya Brahmana 
Which contain a strange legend relating to this suk/a. The current inter- 
Pretation of this hymn is based entirely on this legend, which according to 
the Satyayana Brahmana quoted in Sāyaņa’s introduction to his commen- 
tary on this hymn, runs as follows : 


In ancient times, a learned lady (Brahma-vadini named Apala, daugh- 
ist of Atri, was repudiated by her husband, as she had contracted a skin- 
disease and was, therefore, regarded as unlucky. In order to get rid of 

er skin-disease, Apala performed penances in her father’s hermitage for a 
long time to propitiate Indra. Once she went to the bank of a river with 
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soma to Indra. She found a soma-stalk on her way back from bath, 
Picking it up, she chewed it on the way. When she was chewing it, Indra 
took the sound of her munching teeth for the sound of soma-pressing 
stones and approached her and inquired if the soma-juice was being pressed 
for him. The story proceeds and ultimately Indra made Apala possessed 
of skin lustrous like the sun. 


The Jaim. Br. (1, 220-21) contains a shorter version of this legend with 
a few important omissions and variations. The version of the legend, as 
contained in the Brhad-devata (6, 99-106), differs considerably from the 
foregoing versions. 


The Tandya Mahda-Brahmana (9, 2, 14) also contains a similar legend 
with some variations. 


It is obvious that no credence can justifiably be attached to the 
legend which seeks to explain the Apala hymn. It would not be quite im- 
plausible to hold that the real meaning underlying the hymn had fallen into 
oblivion, when the legend in question came into vogue, since variant ver- 
sions of it are narrated to explain this enigmatic hymn. It may be stated 
in passing that legends and ritual applications of the Vedic hymns often 
rest on the lack of knowledge of their correct meaning. 


EIB gn pcr 


If the Apala Sükta is stripped of its legendary garb and the words occu- 
rring in the hymn are interpreted in accordance with their established usage in 
the Rgveda, it is possible to arrive at the real meaning underlying the hymn. 
The main help for the interpretation of the hymn in the present state of our 
knowledge can be derived from the Rgveda itself, from the parallel usages 
of the controversial words occurring in our hymn. Moreover, the inter- 4 
pretation of the hymn should also be in accordance with the principal j 
functions of the rain-god Indra, because the hymn, as pointed out by 
Saunaka, belongs to Indra and this traditional view is confirmed by the 
hymn itself. Since the main function of the Rgvedic god Indra consists in 
releasing the blocked waters and digging the course of rivers, it is but 
natural to hold that the subject-matter of the present hymn is probably. 
concerned with any of these natural phenomena controlled by Indra. Be- 
sides, the fact that some important words of this hymn, such as kanya. 
avayati, srutad, yatih, are found associated with the description of rivers 1n 
the Rgveda, lends definite support to the probability that our hymn is also 
concerned with the description of a river. 


In the light of the remarks made above, the writer gives a. translation 


with notes of the present hymn with the object of freeing it from the oe 
dary encumbrance, sore Pea 
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Sharma, B. R. 
ON SUPARNA IN THE RGVEDA 


Yaska and Sayana render Suparia as su-patana, but the derivation is 
not clear. Unadi derives parna from pr, but the present Dhdtupatha, which 
notes three pr-'s and two pr-'s cannot support the sense patana for parna. 


One may assume that there was a root 4/pr- or 4/pr- the first mean- 
ing to fly, to waft, to move swiftly in the sky, from which the Vedic parna 
is derived. Modern scholars take suparnd as ‘strong-winged’. In the 
Ry ypat in used to mean ‘to fly’ (pdtantah). But Sayana consistently ex- 
plains parna as patana. This is supported by Vedic passages too. 


The author has tried to trace the palaeo-etymology of suparná by 
looking at the cognate languages. Vedic Spy which, according to the 
Dhátupátha means priti-calanayoh might have lost its initial sibilant. 
*Sparnd- may be simplified as parná- or with an anaptyxis -u- inserted in 
between the initial conjunct sp-, may become suparnd of Lithuanian Sparnd. 
This is similar to meru and sumeru from *Smeru. 


—BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 1-4 


Upadhyaya, S. A. 
HYMNS TO THE RBHUS IN THE RGVEDA 


The following hymns to the Rbhus are translated into English and 
briefly annotated : 1.20; 110-111; 161; IIL.60; IV.33-37; VII.48. The 
annotation is based on all the existing material on Rgvedic studies, the 
works of Sayana, Oldenberg, Geldner, Renou and Velankar in particular. 
Details of the different deeds of the Rbhus are not discussed here, as they 
Will be presented in a separate article. 


—BV Vol. XXII Nos. 1-4, 1962, issued December 1963, pp. 63-79 


Varahadapande, N. R. 
VEDANCA KALA (THE DATE OF THE VEDAS) 


The author, while discussing the date of the Vedas, criticises Max 
Müller's view of 1200 B. C. on the basis of a Hittite inscription, found in 
Asia Minor, proving a long tradition of the worship of Mitra, Varuna, etc., 
there from before 1400 B. C. 


The author then enters into certain astronomical discussions on 
Ayanünta and Sampatabindu for the purpose of arriving at a certain definite 


date of the Vedas, : : 
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Further he takes into consideration astronomical data from Vedànga- 
Jyotisa, Maitrayani Upanisad, Kausitaki, Šatapatha and Taittiriya Brahma. 
mas. The discussion is absolutely astronomical and highly technical. He 
arrives at the following conclusions : 


That the age of the earliest hymns of Rgveda is 6000 B. C 
that of the latest hymns is 4500 B. C., 

that of the Brahmanas is 3000 B. C., 

that of the Upanisads is 2000 B. C. and 

that of Vedangas is 1400 B. C. 


t ROS M 


— Nav. Vol. 17 Pt. 1, October 1963, pp. 47-49; 
Vol. 17 Pt. 2, November 1963, pp. 56-59 
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CRITIQUE OF INDIAN REALISM By Dr. Dharmendra Nath . 
Shastri, Agra University, Agra, 1964. Pp. 562. Rs. 35. 


The book under review is unique in several ways. Generally books 
on Indian Philosophy are either the exposition of the original texts or 
critical interpretations of just cross sections of philosophical systems. In 
this book we get the critical evaluation of the Nyaya-Vai$esika system on 
the back-ground of wider and more comprehensive canvas. The scope of 
such works is bound to be nebulous; however, the author has rendered 
clarity and lucidity to his work, the aim being “a comparative study of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system with metaphysics of the Dignaga school". The 
author presents it as a complementary volume to Stcherbatsky’s Buddhist 
Logic, on the ground that both these works are a comparative study of the 
Buddhist and Nyàya-Vaisesika systems and that for the understanding of 
the latter, a knowledge of the former is essential The learned author is 
justified to a large extent in this approach ofhis. This is equally true of 
Dignàga school for whose understanding one should study Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophy. This is what Stcherbatsky did. When the author observes 
that Stcherbatsky’s work is not generally quoted as an important book for 
a fuller appreciation of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, it is not without truth. 
Both these works, the author’s present work and Stcherbatsky’s Buddhist 
Logic are therefore to be studied for a fuller appreciation of the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika as well as Dignaga school. 


Enough material is provided in this book to substantiate as to how 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika school gradually promoted its metaphysics in the light 
of the criticisms of Buddhist logicians. The author’s classification of 
these distinct periods of development in the history of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophy, namely, (i) the Pre-Dignaga period, (ii) the period of con- 
flict with Dignaga school and (iii) the post-Buddhist period, is justifiable. 
The Navya-Nyaya is a post Buddhist development. Its chief aim on the 
metaphysical side is to establish the seven categories of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system. How can it be entirely free from metaphysical considerations? If 
SO: the author’s contention that the post Buddhist period attained no 
significant progress in metaphysics is only partially justifiable. 


A discussion on the use of the word Realism in metaphysics and its 
application to the context is appreciable. The author employs it by way of 
drawing our attention pointedly to the diametrically opposed views of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika and the Buddhist school and to point out the benefit of studying the 
one in comparison to the other. This helps the author to explain the aspects — 
of Dignaga’s contribution in the development of Nyàya-Vaisesika. 


D 
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categories of the Nyāya-Vaiśeşikas are the concepts where the Buddhists 
made the Nyāya-Vaiśeşika philosopher feel their existence; the implication 
of the conclusions of the Nyaya-Vaisesika is not altogether different from 
‘the Buddhist position (p. 153). Besides, the author locates the ontological 
position of the realist schools in Indian philosophy like that of Sathkhya, 
Pirva-Mimarhsa and Dvaita with a view to understanding them as contrasted 
with the Buddhist schools including the Vaibhasika and the Sautràntika. 
Here the author is at pains to convince and to correct the scholars that 
the above-mentioned two Buddhist schools are by no means realistic, which 
can well be a subject for basic research. In addition to this, the author's 
historical survey on the Nyàya-Vaisesika literature is useful. I wish to add 
that the author could contend himself merely by indicating *Post-Buddhist 
period’ and restraining himself from further explaining this period as the 
‘period of decadence’. 


————— Faq) 


Chapter V presents a good introduction to the title of the book. | 
Similarly, the following chapters except the last two, make a systematic | 
approach dealing with each of the seven categories of the Nyàya-Vaisesikas. 
Herein we find the application of the author's point of view. He presents 
the different categories of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas chiefly as categories of 
Being. After elucidating the Nyaya-Vaisesika conclusions on the categories, 
the author tries to unfold certain implications thereof in order to bring 
about that the Nyaàya-Vai&sesika thought comes closer to the Buddhist 
conclusions to which it was originally opposed. To this effect, he refers to 
Dasapadarthasástra belonging to the pre-Buddhist period (p. 84), and shows 
how fundamentally Vaisesika and the Buddhist were Similar in their basic 
concepts, and that one was the logical corollary of the other. By this 
the author enables us to understand that there was a time when 
metaphysicians of different schools had the spirit of grasping the basic 
philosophic problems and could achieve something, which we may choose 
to call progress, by their honest intellectual endeavour. One may have a 
dispute on what is progress. But one will have to accept the intellectual 
fervour present in those days. 


In his defence of substance, the author has ably brought to bear the 
significant contribution that reality by implication is fleeting even in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of the concept of substance. All the chief repre- 
sentatives of the Nyàya-Vaisesika school like Gotama, Kanada, Prasasta- 
pada, Uddyotakara, Vacaspatimisra, Sridhara and Jayanta are quoted 
aptly for their defence of substance and to prove the reality of atoms and 
the untenability of the reality as evanescence. On the Buddhists side, Vasu- 
bandhu, Ratnakirti, Santaraksita, Kamalasila, Dignaga and Stcherbatsky 
are cited to defend their theory of evanescence to the effect how it helped 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers to reformulate their theory of atoms, ud 

theory of causation and their concept of Universals. The mene 
notion of reality is thus brought about in the following : “To the 
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Buddhists reality is the efficient moment of a thing which comes about only 


at one particular time...... To a realist......... reality means to be endowed 
with the Universal called ‘existence’ (satta). There is, therefore according 
to him, no contradiction in holding the duration of reality to be 
extending to several moments. To the Buddhists, however, evanescence 
is implied in the very nature of reality" (p. 191). To fortify the 
Buddhist position that. evanescence is implied in the notion of existence, 
as opposed to Jayanta's assertion ‘that the object is of enduring nature’ 
(p. 233), the author now takes up the question of causality and points out 
that the existence of entity is identical with its causality. Here the author 
also presents the different theories of causation in Indian thought. He 
critically evaluates the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of causation. 


In the following chapters, the author draws a clear picture of the 
extreme divergence of views between the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Buddhists 
with regard to the categories—Quality, Movement and Universal, Relation 
and Non-existence. One could not help understand better when diametrically 
opposed views are treated together. The treatment is more pronounced in 
‘Samanya and Apoha’. In short, the author has succeeded in showing that 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy fortified itself in the extreme form of Realism 
when it was face to face with Buddhism which is anything but realism. 
The author thus gives an interesting account of the Nyaya-Vaisesika philo- 
phy—its aversion to anything mental and its outright empirical approach 
even in the most abstract forms of thinking. 


There is in the book a striking note that “although according to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika all the objects coming under the categories and their sub- 
divisions possess objectivity and reality, it appears that there are different 
levels or gradations of reality” (p. 152). The author makes use of this 
discovery very skillfully in establishing his point of view. 


The last but one chapter however is not in resonance with the earlier 
ones. It is difficult to follow the author’s point of view when he refers to 
‘epistemology as adopted to ‘realism’. Whether the author draws a hard 
and fast line between epistemology and ontology or they are one and the 
same needs further clarification. As it is, their relevance is not quite clear 
to the subject dealt in the preceeding chapters. We also wish the author 
had discussed elaborately along with Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa the concept 
of Vikalpa too. The distinction between Vikalpa and reality is partly: 
related to Savikalpa, as Patafijali in Yoga-sutra defines it as “Sabdajnana-. 
nupàti vastu-Sünya vikalpah’. In knowledge process if two elements— 
the element of Noumenon and the element of Vikalpa are not accepted, 
Savikalpa knowledge could not be thought of. It appears that the notions 
of Nirvikalpaka and Savikalpaka atleast in a crude form were present in 
times earlier than Dignaga. It may perhaps be of Buddhist origin. But it 
Was neither the discovery of Trilocana as Keith thought, nor the discovery 
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of Dignàga as the learned author propounds. Similarly the author's con- 
tention that the introduction of AbAháva as the seventh Category was a 
contribution of Uddyotakara is also doubtful. For in all probability the 
unification of Nyaya-Vaisesika school had not taken place at the time of 
Uddyotakara who still followed the categories or padàrthas given by 
Aksapada. He has certainly discussed Abhdva. But discussing Abhava is 
_ one thing ; accepting it as a category is another. Even Vaisesika-Sütras and 
Prasastapada Bhāşya discuss it. But it by no means follows that they 
accepted it as a padártha. At any rate the author has not succeeded in 
dispelling from our mind the notion that Abhava as a category was intro- 
. duced by Sridhara. 


Apart from such minor deviations, there is no doubt that by writing 
this book, the author has created a rightful place for himself in the world 
of scholarship. I unreservedly congratulate the author for this very impor- 
tant work and expect to have more such works in the future. 


S. S. BARLINGAY 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN ANCIENT PANJAB 
By Dr. Buddha Prakash, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, Patna, Varanasi. 
1964. Pp. XI, 276. Rs. 15. 


Political and Social Movements in Ancient India By Dr. Buddha Prakash 
is one of the most interesting and thought-provoking publications on 
Ancient Indian History and perhaps the first to study the history of the 
Panjab in its right perspective. 


Chapter I of the book deals with the Geography and Strategy of 
the land. It has borne the brunt of foreign invasions much oftener than 
the Madhyadesa, and through its passes in the northwest numerous tribes 
have poured into it from times immemorial and mingled with its earlier 
inhabitants. Thus, as the author remarks, the Panjab has developed a 
culture which is characterised **by an assimilative spirit, resilient outlook, 
bellicose temperament, practical standpoint, independent tendency and a 
somewhat liberal bent of mind." 


The chapters that follow develop this theme. Chapter II entitled 
“The Era of Aryan Invasions” begins with an account of Pre-Harappan 
and Harappan cultures. It reviews the various theories regarding the date 
and route of the Aryan invasions and concludes that “the ochre-coloured 
ware, painted grey ware and black-on-red ware represent different tribal 
cultures, which came to northern India in cir. 1700-1600, 1200-1100 and 
900-800 B.C. respectively.” The conclusion appears reasonable. But r 
whole-hearted acceptance of the author’s views that Indra was the n 
of a later wave of Aryan invaders and that Vrtra was not only the ) symbo 
of the Dasyus and Asuras but was thelord of the Saptasindhu and priestking 
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of the Harappans requires more substantial evidence than he has been 
able to adduce so far. None, no doubt, would dispute his view that later 
Vedic culture was the product of not only Aryan but also non-Aryan thou- 
ght, though it may not be easy to fix the exact proportion of their 
contribution and say that this much alone was Aryan and the rest 
non-Aryan. 


Chapter If deals with “The Fusion of Indo-Iranian Tribes in the 
Vedic Age". The author is of the view that the Dasardjna battle represents 
the phase of a struggle between Aryans settled earlier in the Panjab and 
later migrants from Iran and Bactria. Later on, however, the rival clans . 
of the Purus and Bharatas coalesced to form the Kurus. This was the 
period of the glory of Gandhara, Kekaya, Madra and Usinara. 


Chapter IV takes up the problem of “The Fall of the Kurus and the 
Genesis of the Mahābhārata.” The author's view that Arjuna was the. 
symbol of the Sakas, Bhima of the Vrkas, Yudhisthira of the Yaudheyas, 
and Nakula and Sahadeva of the Madras deserves careful consideration 
by the students of the Mahābhārata, for on its acceptance or non-acceptance 
would depend their agreement or disagreement with the author’s contention 
that the Mahabharata is a record of the Scytho-Iranian invasions of India 
in the ninth century B. C. 


Chapter V is entitled “The Era of Foreign Invasions and Imperial 
Movements”. The Bahlikas are shown to have advanced in the west and 
settled in Saurástra. Modern Bhallar, Bhalerah, Bhalla, Behl and Bhalka 
are said to represent these people. Following the Bahlika intrusion, 
Gandhara made a bid to establish its supremacy over the north-west, and 
during this period Takşaśilā grew into an important seat of learning and 
education. This growth was arrested by the expansion of the Achae- 
menians. But by the time Alexander reached India, the Persian dominion in 
India had disappeared. The author’s attempt, however, to make us think 
of Poros as a much greater king than he has so far been believed to be and 
his identification with Fur who went to the help of Darius against 
Alexander, is not very convincing. 


A good account of the political condition of India on the eve of the 
Macedonian invasion is followed by the description of the invasion itself. 
But the reconstruction of the story is on extremely unorthodox lines. Poros 
and Alexander are said to have met each other on a footing of equality. 
Meroes who persuaded Poros to go to Alexander in response to his invita- 
ton is identified with Chandragupta; and Poros himself is regarded zm 
Parvataka of the Mudraraksasa. Chandragupta, moreover, js said to have 
entered into a treaty with Alexander. This part of the book, we fear, 
to be regarded as extremely speculative. But we agree with him rega 


his estimate of Alexander’s invasion, and his discussion proves ¢ 
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the fact that Kautilya was considerablv influenced *by the Customs 3 
practices and laws of the tribes and communities of the Panjab, Where 
Persian influences were also at work.” 


Chapter VI is an excellent summary of the social changes that the 
Panjab underwent from the Vedic Age up to the end of the Mauryan 
Period. Once the land of the orthodox, it had “with the passage of time 
become the scene of a social and cultural hotch-potch, to which the 
incessant streams of foreign intruders provided its formative elements.” 
Out of this issued a new social structure which with new elements imbibed 
from the immigrant Asiatic people detracted on the one hand “from the 
conservative codes of life evolved from the sedate and puritan people of 
Aryavarta”’ and developing “an elastic and resilient frame of mind” matured 
“a wide weltenschaung of expansion and toleration, on the other." 


We must be thankful to Dr. Buddha Prakash for this brilliantly written 
book. Even if there be any imperfection in it, we can join Kalidasa in 
saying. 


Eko hi doso guna-sannipate 
nimajjatindoh kiranesvivankah 


DASHARATHA SHARMA 


INDIA AND THE WORLD By Dr. Buddha Prakash, Vishesh- 
varanand Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur. 1964. Pp. X-1-292. Rs. 20. 


‘India and the World’ is a great theme and only a scholar with a 
sound knowledge of standard works of history and geography, the ancient 
epics of the East and modern research work by savants in many languages 
of the East and the West, can do justice to this vast subject. The author 
has got the requisite qualifications in an unusual degree and has made due 
use of them in the present work. 


He has struck the key-note of India's relations with the outside world 
at the very beginning. These relations were cultural, not political. 
There was no imperialism in the cultural sway wielded by Indian 
cults, art and literature over vast regions in South-east Asia, Central 
Asia and other more remote climes. Indeed, this cultural conquest, with- 
out the backing of imperialistic expansion, is a rare phenomenon in history. 
Perhaps Greek cultural influence over Rome and Persian intellectual domi- 
nance in the Arab world are the only other instances of this type. Indeed, 
China, so near to South-East Asia, could not boast of such a cultural 
conquest over this region mainly because her approach towards it yas 
im “North. Vietnam was conquered and occupied by 
her. i etnam too shook off the „Chinese yoke later on, 
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though she retained much of the Chinese administrative and social 
traditions. 

An apt quotation from Arnold Toynbee by the author stresses this 
point. “Politics is one of the more superficial of man’s activities. Religion 
cuts deeper, and, at the religious level, India has not been a recipient; she 
has been a giver.” Indeed, India gave not only religion but also her litera- 
ture and arts to her neighbours and these gifts proved to be much more 
durable than mere political influence. 


Recently a few Dutch scholars have been holding views different from 
those held by veterans like Kern, Krom and Coedés. These younger 
writers are of the opinion that Indian merchants, priests, scholars and 
artisans did not play such an important role in the *Indianisation' of Indo- 
China and Indonesia. The main role in this process was played by the 
South-East Asians themselves. They went as traders, pilgrims and students 
to important Indian centres of commerce, learning and religion and on their 
return spread among their countrymen the knowledge they had acquired. 
Their arguments fail to convince those who would carefully study with an 
unbiased mind the evidence of archaeological discoveries and the informa- 
tion.obtained from Chinese sources. One scholar of this group goes to the 
extreme when he dismisses the Pararaton and Nagarakritagama as worthless 
as historical accounts of Majapahit (Vilvatika) the last great Hindu empire 
ofIndonesia. One purpose atleastis served by this extreme view : The 
far-flung boundaries of the Majapahit empire, which President Soekarno 
today wishes to hold up as the blue-print for his conception of Indonesia 
(embracing Borneo, New Guinea, etc. in the South Seas), can be dismissed 
as mere myth if these contemporary accounts of this Sea Power can be 
rejected as works of fiction. 


Dr. Buddha Prakasha’s account of the controversial question of the 
Shailendras is detailed and up-to-date based as it is on many different 
sources old and new. Perhaps Mrs. Satyavati Suleiman (Cultural Secretary. 
of the Indonesian Embassy) has correctly answered the oft-repeated question 
‘What was the relation between the Shailendra dynasty and the 'Shrivijaya 
Kingdom’? In her pamphlet ‘Women in Indonesia’, published by the. 
Cultural Section of the Indonesian Embassy, she suggests that the last 
Shailendra prince, Balaputra, married a Shrivijaya princess. Soon after he 
lost his Javanese territory and had to settle down in Shrivijaya (Palembang 
in Sumatra) as the Shailendra monarch of Shrivijaya. His sister had married 
one of the descendants of the old Hindu dynasty of Sanjaya in Central 
Java and this prince restored the Shaiva Kingdom of his ancestors by driv- 
ing out the Buddhist Shailendras from Javanese soil. : 


As regards Cambodia, the author's comments on the “Kings of the 
Mountains *(pravata-bhüpala) and the title Shailadhipa (apparently pertain- 
ing to a high ecclesiastical post) strengthens Prof. Coedes’ theory about. 
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the origin of the Shailendra Dynasty of Indonesia. The Shailendras, who 
came to occupy the throne of Shrivijaya by marriage or by some Other 
tight of succession, were according to this theory, an offshoot of the family 
of the kings of Fu-nan (Vrah Phnom—Sacred Hill) who were ousted from 
Combodia by the warlike rulers of Kamboja. 


The chapters dealing with the geographical details in the Puranas and 
in the Ramayana show the author's erudition and skill in interpretation. 
The chapters on Pirnadvipa, Parasikadvipa and Rakshasadvipa are the 
best from this point of view. The account of Shakadvipa is rather too 
long and one loses the thread of narrative in going through the details 
about the Central Asian tribes. 


The identification of Pirvavideha (Yunnan) and the passages in the 
last chapter on the Dead Sea Scrolls and the ‘Upanisads in Rome’ would 


strike the reader as most interesting contributions to his knowledge of 


India's relations with the outside world. 
B. R. CHATTERII 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY SINCE INDEPENDENCE By B. B. 
Lal. Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, Patna, Varanasi. 1964. Pp. 107. 
Rs. 15. 


Since 1947, the year of Independence, the archaeological researches 
in India have been making rapid progress. Various agencies, notably the 
Archaeological Survey of India, State Archaeological departments and 
Universities have been carrying on excavations and explorations in 
different regions of the country. As a consequence, the picture of India's 
past that has now emerged is remarkably fascinating. Much fresh light has 
been shed during these-years on the stone ages, the proto-history and the 
historical archaeology of India. Many a gap in India's past story is gradu- 
ally being filled up. Some of the recent discoveries are thrilling indeed. 
Mention may be made of the interesting middle stone age tools from 
Madhya Pradesh; the pre-Harappan relics from Kalibangan; fresh light on 
the Harappan culture from excavations at Lothal, Rupar and Kalibangan; 
knowledge about the early pit-dwellers of Kashmir and the discovery ofa 
mud defence wall constructed by the Chalcolithic people at Eran (Madhya 
Pradesh). The field of historical archaeology has not been less rewarded. 
Antiquities in the form of inscriptions, coins, sculptures, terracottas, metals 
and the like have thrown welcome light on various periods of Indian 
history. 


- Shri B. B. Lal has presented this study of Indian archaeology E 
lucid form. Besides the outstanding discoveries made in the recent Ye? d 
he has dealt with the conservation and preservation of antiquities an 
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in the Nubian salvage and our active co-operation with some of our neigh- 
bours, such as Nepal, Afghanistan and Indonesia, in matters pertaining to 
archaeology, is given in the book. Some of the recent projects undertaken 
by the Archaeological Survey of India are also mentioned. . The book is 
profusely illustrated. The glossary of technical terms, the bibliography, a 
map of India showing principal sites, explored and excavated, and a chart 
indicating Carbon-14 datings of Proto-historic cultures of Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent appended to the book add toits value. The publication will 
prove useful both to the scholar and the general public interested in 


archaeology. 


——— 9 t 
X Igne 


^ K. D. BAJPAI . 


SUDRAS IN MANU By Chitra Tiwari. Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, 
Patna, Varanasi, 1963. Pp. 102. Rs. 10. 


Südras in Manu is a piece of research by Chitra Tiwari which claims 
to study for the first time and in one place, the Südras and allied castes 
as envisaged in the Manusmrti. 


Chapter Lis the Introduction which discusses the scope and extent of 
the dissertation and explains why of all the ancient Smrtis, Manusmrti has 
been chosen for this sort of study. Besides the original text of Manu, the 
authoress has utilised numerous commentaries and glosses of Manu, espe- 

- cially Kullukabhatta's Manvárthamuktavalisamvalità making her work fully 
documented. It would have been more thought provoking, if an attempt 
were made to account for the later commentators' differences with, and 
departures from, Manu in a more searching manner. 


Chapter II discusses the origin of the $üdras. However, the conclu- 
sion of the authoress that the Südras belonging to the original and the 
same stock as the twice-born, were degraded to their accepted position as 
a result of class-war needs more convincing evidence. 


Chapter III entitled *Südras' is a thorough discussion, on the types, 
duties and professions of the Südras, which generally follows the traditional 
account. The authoress has competently discussed the various aspects of 
the inequitable and discriminating legislation against the Südras, but has 
only casually hinted at the impracticability of at least a part of this legis- 
lation being enforced rigorously or even earnestly. 


Chapter IV discusses the Social and Economic Status’ of the Südras. 
One cannot but feel impressed by the elaborateness of the discussion. The 
revolutionary impact of the foreign invaders many of whom started settling 
down in India and began to be brought, at least theoretically, within the . 
Campus of the caste system was bound to slacken the rigours of that — 
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system in favour of the Südras. This as well as the sub-current of resistance 
and revolt, the faint references of which are available even in the vast 
Brahmanical literature, should also have been studied more searchingly as 
having an important bearing on the subject. 


Chapter V deals with the ‘Legal Status’ of the Südras with the 
thoroughness of the authoress that marks her other chapters. No one can 
seriously challenge the view of the. authoress that what grossly strikes a 
reader of the Code of Manu ‘is discrimination in law, distinction of caste and 
creed in the award of punishments and penalties and difference in the 
measure and extent of the punishment. 


Chapter VI takes up the problem of the ‘Mixed Castes and the 
Untouchables' with minute details most of which were merely of theoretical 
interest. © 


Chapter VII is the ‘Conclusion’ of the dissertation. 

In.spite of some hasty conclusions and at times even absence of broad 
historical perspective, the authoress has acquitted herself considerably well 
in marchalling the vast data on the subject and presenting it in a compact 
and easily readable account. 


Notwithstanding the use of intemperate language, probably born of 
righteous indignation, on certain occasion, the style of the authoress is at 
once clear and effective. - 
V. C. PANDEY 


| 
| 

RÜPAMANDAN A By Sutradharamandana. Edited by Balaram Shri- | 
vastava. Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, Patna, Varanasi. Samvat 2021. Pp. y 
230. Rs. 6. : : \ 


- Shri Balaram Shrivastava has done a distinct service to the study of 
old Indian Iconography by bringing out the present edition of Ripamandana 
which carries with it a learned introduction of 103 pages as also the Hindi 
rendering of the verses of the work. The beauty about the present work is 
that it is the first really critical edition. The earlier edition by Upendra 
Mohan Samkhyatirtha was published in 1936 as an appendix to the Devata- 
mürti-prakarana. The earlier editor had based his edition only on just one 
manuscript. So his edition had left much to be desired. The present 
editor has gone further, has utilized the manuscripts. of the work em 
preserved in the Sarasvati Bhawan Library, Varanasi and the Asiatic Society 


of: Bengal, Calcutta. But by far his contribution in the present critical { 

edition lies in arriving at the correct text of the work by following = } 
comparative method. He-has shown it conclusively that a yery re 
andana 4s either a quote from the earlier WoP* 
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the preparation of the present edition from other earlier works such as the 
Matéyapurana, the Visnudharmottara-purdna and the Mdnasollasa. This 
would suffice to give us the idea of the tremendous industry involved 
in the preparation of the present edition. 

The Rüpamandana occupies an important place in the literature on 
Hindu Iconography. It is unfortunate really that the tradition of old art 
almost died out in the middle ages and the literature on it came to suffer 
neglect. In the present century, however, it is being revived. A number of 
scholars have dedicated themselves to the study of it. The present edition 
of the Rüpamandana, therefore, is very useful from this point of view, 
more so, because the Riipamandana incorporates within itself the earlier art 
tradition and so is a very welcome addition to the old literature on Icono- 
graphy. ae 
In the learned introduction to the work the editor has done well to 
give as many as thirtythree tables which give the reader a complete idea 
of the complexion, the carriage, the weapons, etc., of the deities or grahas. 
These tables are not only based on the Rüpamandana alone ; they are based 
on, as is clear from table No. 10, on the Visnudharmottara-purana, M. ānasollāsa 
and the Agnipurāņa too. The editor has also given us the figures of images 
as on p. 33 (Introduction) with all the necessary details. It is these which 
heighten the importance of the work and show the intimate knowledge of 
Iconography on the part of the editor. The above discussion will give us 
the following points : 

(1) The present is the really critical edition of the work which has 
been prepared with the help of more than one manuscript with the result 
that the readings have improved here distinctly. 

(2) The learned introduction is characterized by depth and profun- 
dity of learning. The author has employed with considerable success the 
comparative method. His analysis of the text of the work in the light of the 
text on Iconography as found in Aparájita-prccha, Visnudharmottara-purana, 
Agnipurüána and Manasollasa shows the vast labour and industry gone into 
the preparation of the present edition. 

(3) The Hindi rendering of the verses in the text is simple and lucid 
throughout and specially welcome when the text happens to be a highly 
technical one. 

. (4) The present work is a welcome addition to the steadily growing 
literature on Indian Iconography and the author deserves congratulations 
of all those who are interested in this science. 
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